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ig eternal punishment consistent with the infinite justice Of: . 

God? Is it compatible with his infinite goodness? Is it 
in keeping with his design in the creation of the world? ‘The ee 
objections which are suggested by these questions are the most 
formidable ones with which the advocate of the orthodox doc 
trine of Retribution has to contend. 


I. RETRIBUTION AND THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


Orthodox writers sometimes dismiss the Universalist’s ob. 
jection based on this attribute of God, saying that since the 
Bible teaches eternal punishment, this doctrine must be com- 
patible with God’s justice. But this is hardly a fair way of 
dealing with the subject, for it might be rejoined: ‘“ Whether 
(or no) the Bible teaches the doctrine, is the issue in dispute. 
We claim that it does not teach it; that the language alleged to 
teach it does not sustain the inferences based upon it; that the 
contrary doctrine is implied in other passages of Scripture; and 
we are confirmed, moreover, in the belief that our exegesis is 
correct, by the view which we entertain respecting God as a just 
and good Being.” There can be no valid objection to this 
reply, for it is plain that the doctrine of retribution and the 
attributes of God being factors in the inquiry, it is possible for 
men to reason to opposite conclusions according as they regard 
one or the other as the known quantity. It is possible to 
argue that since God is a being of infinite justice, it is not 
likely that the Scriptures contain the doctrine of endless pun- 
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ishment—that doctrine being, as some suppose, in conflict with 
this attribute; and it is possible to argue that it must be just 
for God to punish men eternally, since the Scriptures represent 
him as intending to inflict this penalty. A strong exegetical 
argument -to the effect that endless punishment is taught in the 
Bible ought, it is true, to force the Universalist to give up his 
ad priort objections; but it would be better and fairer to grapple 
with the objection by showing that it proceeds upon false as- 
sumptions. Besides, it will be easier to show that the Scrip- 
tures do teach the doctrine under discussion, if it can be shown 
that there is no antecedent objection to it in the admitted 
justice and goodness of God. 

Now, when it is said that the endless punishment of sinners 
would be an act of injustice, the question emerges, What is 
justice?’ It is doing right; but it is more than that. It is 
doing right in reference to another. It contemplates two par- 
ties: one the subject of the just feeling, the other the object 
of the just act. Justice is doing right, where doing wrong 
would be an injury to another. What is the measure of jus- 
tice? It is law. Justice, then, is doing to another what law 
(jus) says must be done. It is easy to see how, as Austin re- 
marks, the statement of Hobbes that there can be no such thing 
as an unjust law may be true. Justice being conformity to 
law, the law cannot be at once the measure of justice and itself 
unjust; that is, Austin says,° it is not possible that there should 
be such a thing as a legally unjust law; a law may be unwise 
or immoral, or, as judged by a higher law, say the law of God, 
unjust. But when considered as the measure of justice, it 
cannot be open to the charge of injustice. This view of justice, 
recognized by jurists, throws light upon the question under dis- 
cussion. Justice, as an attribute of God’s nature, is a word 
which affirms that he acts according to law in his dealings 
with moral beings. The Scriptures are careful to tell us that 


’ Cicero furnished a phrase for the jurists and theologians alike when he de- 
fined justice to be a disposition suum cuigue tribuendi. In the Justinian code 
itis defined, Yustitia est constans et perpetua voluntas jus suum cuique tribuendi. 

* This definition is adopted substantially by Turretin, Markius, Maestrict 
and Reformed theologians generally. 

$ Jurisprudence, p. 275, 
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God is just; he is not arbitrary or capricious. Whatever he 
does is done in accordance with law, and when it is said that 
God acts in accordance with law, it is meant that he acts in 
accordance with his own law. And God’s law cannot be un- 
just, for there is no higher law by which it can be compared. 
If, then, as a matter of fact, God does punish men eternally, 
it is folly to say that God is unjust on that account, for he 
never acts capriciously, but in accordance with law; and if the 
law of God calls for the punishment of the wicked, it is folly 
to say that it is an unjust law; for by what higher law is it to 
be judged? It would seem like presumption to suggest an 
amendment to a Divine enactment. The only modest way of 
stating the objection under discussion would be to say that the 
/law of God, or, what is the same thing, the nature of God, does 
( not call for the endless punishment of the wicked; on the con- 
\ trary, it is repugnant to it. Stating the case thus, the Univer- 
salist does not undertake to say that if eternal punishment were 
true, God would be unjust—a blasphemous and absurd form of 
expression; he simply says, “The doctrine is not true, and I 
know it is not true.” This, however, implies great familiarity 
with the Divine mind, and it is interesting to inquire whence this 
information is obtained. It cannot come from the Bible, for 
the very point in dispute is whether the Bible does or does not 
teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, and the Universalist 
is, by hypothesis, arguing that it cannot teach it; for such a 
doctrine would be abhorrent to God’s nature; so that the infor- 
mation which he hasis, after all, the testimony of his own reason. 
The argument is purely subjective, and when written in plain 
words, amounts simply to the statement that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment is untrue, because eternal punishment seems 
to him unjust. If this isa safe method of reasoning, we may 
abandon our dependence on a Divine revelation, and Pope may 


well challenge us to 


/“ Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
| Reiudge his justice, be the God of God.” 


It will be said, in reply to this, that man was made in God’s 
image. True; but, by the terms of the Universalist’s argument, 
God is made in man’s image. Again, it will be asked, What advan- 
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tage is there in saying that God is just, if one does not know 
what justice means when it is predicated of God? But it is 
known what justice means; it means acting according to law. 
Is there no advantage in knowing that? A man is involved in 
litigation; he says: “I do not know how the case will termi- 
nate, but I am certain that the judge will be just.” God is 
just. Do the words convey no meaning, because we do not feel 
competent to say what God will do? The Judge of all the 
earth will do right. Suppose, however, that he should pro- 
nounce a sentence of eternal punishment upon all the impeni- 
tent, who will dispute the justice of the decision? Who will 
join issue on a point of equity with the Lord Chancellor of the 
Universe ? ; 

To give the subject the fullest attention, however, let the 
objection be considered more minutely. Men must have sound 
reasons for saying that the doctrine of eternal punishment is 
repugnant to the nature of God, and is contradicted by his justice. 
What are they? It is difficult to imagine more than two. It 
may be urged that the disadvantages under which men come 
into the world are such that it would be wrong to punish them 
eternally; and it may be said that the sins of which men are 
guilty do not assume a gravity which calls for such a penalty: 
in other words, that endless punishment is excessive punish- 
ment. These arguments deserve separate consideration. 

I. It is easy to imagine a man giving expression to his ob- 
jection in some such way as this: “I came into the world 
of sin by no choice of mine; was born of sinful parents; by 
sheer force of circumstances was led into sin long before I knew 
the evil of it, and I am told that for sins which I could not 
otherwise than commit, I am liable to eternal punishment. Is 
this right?” It must appear at a glance that if these disad- 
vantageous circumstances are a valid argument against eternal 
punishment, they are an equally valid argument against any 
punishment whatever; for they are an argument against eternal 
punishment, only by being an argument against responsi- 
bility: “We could not help ourselves; therefore, we are not 
responsible; therefore, we ought not to be punished eternally ;” 
therefore, we ought not to be punished at all, it might with 
equal propriety be added. But men are punished; punishment 
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in this world is palpable, and even those who deny the eternity 
of punishment, allow that some punishment will be inflicted in 
the next world. It would follow, too, from this objection, that the 
advent of sin among a race of moral beings can overthrow the 
moral government of God so faras that race is concerned: fora 
race, in order to be under moral government, must be under 
law; and law means nothing, if it has no sanction; it is a 
brutum fulmen, unless in the event of disobedience the lawgiver 
has power to punish. Sin, however, when it enters, will per- 
petuate itself; and the law of heredity, by placing men in disad- 
vantageous circumstances, will take away responsibility. Con- 
ceiving sin, therefore, to enter, as in the case of our first parents, 
the condition of things is such that God cannot punish it; and 
if God cannot punish it, it is as though the race had not sinned, 
so far as legal consequences are concerned. A race of bad men, 
if the objection under notice is valid, would be as free from 
legal penalties asa raceof goodmen. Though living in flagrant 
and shameless violation of God’s law, the individuals of the race 
would be as safe from penal harm as though they never had 
sinned. 

2. The next objection which might be urged, and which, 
indeed, is urged by Universalist writers, is that punishment 
would be excessive if it were endless. To this it may be replied 
that, being criminals themselves, it is not strange that men 
should take this view of the sentence pronounced upon them. 
Moreover, it is a noteworthy fact, that those who say that 
eternal punishment would be excessive, are not able to say 
what punishment would suffice. They allow (many do) that 
the punishments of the next world may be indefinitely pro- 
tracted, and that they may last for years, or centuries, or cycles; 
the only thing which they venture to affirm with confidence in 
regard to them is, that they will not last forever. But when 
men confess so plainly that they do not know how much pun- 
ishment sin deserves, how can they be so confident that it does 
not deserve endless punishment? They may say, of course, 
that punishment is disciplinary in design, and that, however 
long it lasts, the subject of it must be made happy in the end; 
when they say this, however, they are not saying that endless 
punishment would be unjust, but that punishment being 
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designed to make the subject of it ultimately happy, it cannot 
be inflicted so as to make him endlessly miserable. 

That eternal punishment is not necessarily unjust, may 
appear from another argument. It must be evident, that if 
any sin deserves eternal punishment, every sin does. Since all 
sin is want of conformity to God's law, it follows that the dif- 
ference between this and that sin is a difference of degree. If, 
therefore, a given sin deserves a finite punishment, then a 
greater sin would deserve a greater punishment in the ratio of 
its being a greater sin—that is to say, a finite punishment. If 
the punishment for this sin be represented in a period of finite 
duration, then the punishment of a slightly aggravated sin 
would be represented in a period of longer but still of finite 
duration, and so on. So that one should conclude that the pun- 
ishment due for the most aggravated sin would be expressed in 
a period of finite duration, however protracted that might be. 
Were it otherwise, then it would follow that while sin gud sin 
calls only for finite penalty, the difference between this sin and 
that calls for infinite penalty; in other words, that while sin in 
essence may be measured in a finite duration of penalty, sin as 
to its accidents is possessed of a demerit which calls for a pen- 
alty of infinite duration. 

If what has just been said is true, it is just as evident that 
if a particular sin does not merit endless punishment, no sin 
merits this punishment. Let it be assumed, then, that the 
greatest sin a man has been or can be guilty of is deserving 
only of a definite punishment in time—a punishment measured 
by so many years or cycles. Then it follows that sin against 
God, even the greatest sin which a man can commit, is not the 
worst thing conceivable, for it isan evil, the exact measure of 
which can be computed in the figures of arithmetic. Let that 
punishment be protracted as long as you please, yet the 
moment the mind reaches in thought the time when the pun- 
ishment expires, it will instinctively say, men might have done 
worse; they might have deserved a still greater and more pro- 
tracted punishment than that which they had deserved for sin- 
ning against God. This process of reflection is not an argument 
in proof of eternal punishment; but it is enough to show that 
so far as God’s attribute of justice is concerned, the antecedent 
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and @ priori difficulty is greater when punishment is regarded 
as finite than when it is considered as endless. 

There is another consideration which should be urged at 
this point, and that is the self-perpetuating power of sin. The 
operation of this law in human life does not ordinarily provoke 
complaint. Men see the victims of immoral life go down to 
lower and yet lower levels. They say, “This is the law of 
nature ;” but it never occurs to them to call in question the 
justice of the law. Arguing now on the basis of this self-per- 
petuating power of sin, it is not difficult to see punishment 
would not necessarily be unjust if it were eternal. For when 
the progress of the soul in sin and suffering in this world 
awakens in us no disposition to reproach the Author of our 
being, it would be unreasonable for us to raise the cry of injus- 
tice when the continuity of the soul's life is contemplated; and 
if the soul should go into the other world under the operation 
of this self-perpetuating law, the difficulty which the mind 
would encounter would not be that of supposing this state of 
things to continue forever; it would be the difficulty of sup- 
posing that this law should ever spend its force and become 
powerless. It is no answer to this argument to say, as object- 
ors always say, that men are punished forthe sins of this life. 
‘“‘ This is true,” as Dr. Hodge remarks; “ nevertheless, it is also 
true, first, that sin in its nature is alienation and separation 
from God; and, as God is the source of all happiness, separa- 
tion from him is of necessity the forfeiture of all good; sec- 
ondly, that this separation is from its nature final, and conse- 
quently involves endless sinfulness and misery.”* Eternal ruin 
is the necessary result of an unregenerated heart. To regard 
punishment as something deferred to a remote assize,’ is to 
miss the real significance of character. Our condition by 
nature is one of spiritual death, with concomitants of suffering ; 
we are the subjects of a depraved nature, which not only has 
no power of self-regeneration, but which is constantly gravitat- 
ing to a lower level of sin, and leading the way to a deeper 
abyss of suffering. This life is probationary, in the sense that 
it is the season during which the soul is to experience the 
regenerating influence of the Spirit of God, if it experience it at 


1 Systematic Theology, vol. iii., p. 879. 2 Ibid. 
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all. Limit the overtures of the Gospel to the present life, and 
of necessity the unregenerate soul is projected at death into an 
eternal career of sin and suffering.’ 


II. RETRIBUTION AND THE DIVINE GOODNESS. 


The reverential scepticism of a man like John Foster, who, 
while admitting that the language of Scripture is formidably 
strong in favor of the doctrine of eternal punishment, never- 
theless acknowledges that he is not convinced of the orthodox 
doctrine, is not only worthy of respect, but it is a scepticism of 
which more than one orthodox believer has at times been the 
subject, when he thinks of the infinite goodness of God. Inno 


1 Witsius gives this doctrine its true logical place in systematic theology 
by discussing it prior to the discussion of the covenant of grace. The fol- 
lowing quotation shows how he appreciated the argument for eternal punish- 
ment, based on character, and, moreover, that he had faced the question of 
annihilation. What he says on the latter subject is interesting, as showing 
(what must be evident to any one who thinks on the subject) that while Resto- 
rationism is not at all compatible with the doctrine of a vicarious atonement 
and the other factors in the Calvinistic system, Annihilationism is, though of 
course it is unscriptural. 

He says: Sed an aeternitas illa necessario debeat esse, in poena sezszs ; an 
vero Satisfieri possit justitiae divinae per aeternam poenam damuz, in annihila- 
tione creaturae peccatricis, nescio an determinari queat. Hoc mihi videtur 
probabiliter satis et sobrie dici posse: Si Deo lubeat creaturam peccatricem 
aeternum in existentia conservare, necessum est (nulla satisfactione inter- 
cedente) ut eam aeternum puniat; poena non damni duntaxat sed et sensus. 
Ratio est, quia non modo peccati reatus semper remanet; sed et macula, qua 
peccatum semel commissum animam inficit, quaeque in eternum expurgari 
non potest, nisi sanguine Christi. Impossibile autem est, . . . ut Deus 
hominem peccato inquinitum ad sui communionem admittat. Porro fieri ne- 
quit, ut creatura rationalis, a communione favoris Divini exclusa, hance indig- 
nationem. Deicum dolore maximonon sentiat. Conscientia dilapidati summi 
boni acerrimis flagellis miseros lancinat. . .°. Sedan necesse sit ut Deus 
creaturam peccatricem eternum in existentia conservet, fateor me ignorare. 
Annon poena suo modo infinita censeri posset, si Deo luberet hominem natura 
sua eternitatis candidatum totali annihilationi addicere, unde retrogradi ad vi- 
tam nunquam liceret ? Scio aliter nunc Deus disposuisse et id quidem justis- 
sime, Sed quaeritur, an non convenienter justitiae suae hoc modo disponere 
potuisset : si tu, 6 homo, pecces, ego tuum eternae beatitatis etque beatae eter- 
nitatis appetitum frustrabor, teque ex adverso mancipabo eternae annihilationi, 
Liceat hic saltem évéyeuv, 

Gicon oed. Lib... Cap. Vig Sei wb een, 
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spirit of controversy, therefore, with no desire to champion a 
foregone conclusion, should a question which bears so terribly 
on the destiny of men be approached. It would be easy to 
quote passages which would show how Universalists are in the 
habit of stating the objection under consideration ; it is hoped, 
however, that no injustice will be done if their arguments are 
presented in our own words. This in substance is what they 
say: ““Some men, it matters not how many, are doomed, you 
say, to eternal misery. God could have prevented the dawn of 
life; he could have placed them in circumstances more favor- 
able to the reception of truth, but as the case stands, their un- 
favorable circumstances work their ruin. God has saved some; 
you make a great deal of that to illustrate his goodness ; but what 
would you think of the man who would save two men ona sinking 
vessel, and, with abundant means at his command, should leave 
the rest to perish? Yet this is virtually what you ask me to 
believe concerning God, and, believing this, to regard him as 
my Father, and to feel assured that all we know of parental 
love is true of God, since he is the great Prototype of Father- 
hood. Would I deal thus with my own child? Can I imagine 
the fountain of parental affections to be so dry that no respon- 
sive tears would follow the piteous cry of a suffering child? 
No, love would overleap all barriers ; it would let nothing stand 
in the way, and God, because he is love, will not allow his 
children to bear the torments of an endless penalty.” 

This is the argument. Is it as strong as it seems to be? 
Does it address the reason as powerfully as it impresses the 
feelings? There are two generic opinions among evangelical 
Christians respecting salvation. According to the one (the Ar- 
minian), the salvation of the soul is in the hands of the individual, 
since it hinges on compliance with certain conditions, full 
power to comply with these being presupposed ; according to the 

a (the Calvinistic), the salvation of the soul is in the hands 
of God; he elects, calls, justifies, and glorifies whom he will. The 
objection under notice is brought to bear on the Arminian 
scheme by asking why God should limit the blessings of grace 
by the performance of duties which he knew men would neg- 
lect. It is brought to bear with even greater plausibility 
against the Calvinistic scheme by inquiring whether it is not 
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more compatible with God’s infinite goodness, to regard him 
as saving all men, particularly in view of the fact that, accord- 
ing to the Calvinistic belief, the vicarious atonement of Christ 
is sufficient for all, and the election of men is founded ts on 
the sovereign pleasure of God. 

To the objections founded on God’s goodness, the reply may 
be made: (1) That in the exercise of benevolence, God acts ac- 
cording to his own good pleasure. (2) That the area of be- 
nevolence must be limited by the demands of justice. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill’ gives it as his opinion that “the only 
admissible moral theory of creation is that the principle of God 
cannot at once and plrepe tach subdue the powers of evil, either 
physical or moral;” in other words, Mr. Mill sees no way of 
defending the benevolence of God without denying his Om- — 
nipotence. But the fallacy of the argument lies in the epithet 
which is employed to characterize God’s benevolence. It is 
assumed that because God is benevolent, he must be as benevo- 
lent as he can be; that being infinite, he is infinitely benevo- 
lent, and that infinite benevolence is omni-benevolence. 

It will be necessary to discuss this question with some care. 
in the use of language. Like justice, goodness implies an act 
which terminates with another. But, unlike justice, goodness 
does not imply conformity with a law or standard. A man 
who varied a hair’s-breadth from the demands of law would be 
unjust ; but there is no standard by which men can measure 
goodness or benevolence so as to be able to say that this 
amount of good-will, or this amount of kindness, entitles a man 
to be called a benevolent man. Justice is essentially indis- 
criminating and impartial ; but a man may be both partial and 
discriminating in his benevolence—indeed, the men with whom 
the name of benevolence is most frequently associated are 
those who have turned their wealth or their energy in some 
favored channel of benevolence. The recognition of this dis- 
tinction between justice and goodness as the attributes of men 
should prepare for a similar recognition of their distinctness as 
attributes of God. God is bound to be just; he is not bound . 
to be generous. Men thank him for his goodness, but not 
for telling the truth. That the measure of God’s benevolence 


' Three Essays on Religion, p. 38. 
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isa matter of option and not obligation, is taken for granted 
in all thoughts concerning him. It is felt that God might 
have left men to their fate without casting the least shadow on 
the purity of his own nature. And, if this is not so, if it is 
as easy to think of God as telling lies as to suppose that he 
would not interfere for the salvation of men; if the mission of 
Christ was a necessity, since the holiness of God and the sta- 
bility of his throne were at stake—then will there not be some 
excuse for man if, when thanking God for his goodness to him, 
his soul rises to a contemplation of the moral catastrophe 
which would have ensued had God not come to his rescue, and 
the thought is suggested, “He dared not do otherwise.” The 
“voluntariness of the divine goodness is a very essential factor 
in the contemplation of God’s character ; and Dr. Bushnell incor- 
.porated a most pernicious error in the very title-page of his 
- book when he wrote upon its cover, “The vicarious sacrifice 
grounded in principles of universal obligation.” 

If now it is allowed that in the exercise of his benévolence 
God acts according to his own good pleasure, one has no right 
to say how benevolent God will be, except on the authority of 
some special information. The bare epithet “benevolent” does 
-not carry with it the exclusive significance which pertains to the 
word “just.” Inorder to affirm with propriety that God wills the 
highest happiness of all his creatures because he is benevolent, 
it is necessary to add to the epithet “ benevolent” another quali- 
fying term; accordingly, men who believe in the Universalist faith 
are in the habit of saying that since God is infinitely benevo- 
lent he must will the happiness of all his creatures. God is 
benevolent in electing some, they allow; but would he not have 
been more benevolent had he elected all; and can that be infi- 
nite benevolence which shows itself in such a partial and dis- 
criminating manner? 

The infinite benevolence of God may mean either a poten- 
tiality in God or an actuality in the universe. This distinction 
is important in this discussion, for it must be kept in mind that 
the objection to eternal punishment founded on God’s good- 
ness is one which essays to drive the advocates of the ortho- 
dox doctrine to a denial of God’s infinite benevolence. God, 
they say, has chosen some to eternal life for no other reason 
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than that he was benevolent; can he, however, be infinitely 
benevolent when he chose some and not all? would he not 
have been more benevolent if he had chosen a greater number? 
The objection is clearly to the effect that a being of infinite 
benevolence must give expression to a benevolence which is 
infinite; or, in other words, that a being of infinite benevolence 
must be as benevolent as he can be. But what are the facts? 
The number of sentient beings in the universe is finite. God 
is not as benevolent as he can be so far as the number of 
those enjoying his goodness is concerned, for he could double 
that number. The benevolence of which sentient beings are 
the subjects is of various degrees. The benevolence of God 
might be manifested on a larger scale by bringing the lower 
grades of happiness up to the level of the highest. If infinite 
benevolence is that which cannot be increased, it is incompati- 
ble with gradations of happiness, and a dead level would be the 
logical outcome. The objects of God’s benevolence differ in 
their capacities. A wide interval separates the foraminifera 
from the mollusk, the mollusk from the mastodon, the masto- 
don from man, man from his Maker. But if infinite benevo- | 
lence must be so exercised as to forbid the question whether 
God might not have been more benevolent, are men not bound 
to say, and is not the Universalist forced to allow, that God is 
not infinitely benevolent? Again, if a limited capacity hold 
only a limited goodness, will the aggregate of limited capacities 
yield more than a finite quantity? And if what is finite is able 
to manifest only a goodness that is finite, is there any way for 
God to manifest—that is, to actualize—infinite goodness except 
by making an infinite being? So that the objections that God 
must be as good as he can be in order that he may be a being 
of infinite goodness, really means that God must manifest or 
actualize a goodness which is incapable of being increased—that 
is to say, infinite goodness; and this leads to the absurdity of 
saying that God must make an infinite being as the sphere in 
whom infinite goodness can be actualized before God is entitled 
to be called a being of infinite goodness. The objections that 
God cannot be infinitely good or benevolent if he is discrimi- 
natingly and partially benevolent, must be given up, because it 
leads to absurd conclusions. In other words, men must treat 
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God's goodness as they do his power, and regard it as an infinite 
potentiality in him, and not an infinity actualized in the uni- 
verse. 

So regarding it, however, the difficulty vanishes and the 
objection falls to the ground. There is enough in the universe 
to suggest the thought that God is infinite in goodness. It is 
not difficult to believe that God has resources enough in his 
nature to make glad a universe of sentient beings; that the 
pulsations of his heart are felt in Orion and the Pleiades; and 
that, after all, he could build another universe and sow the seeds 

/ of a wider harvest of happiness. If reflecting only on his good- 
ness to themselves, when account has been taken of the corre- 
spondence between man’s corporal nature and the external world; 
When it is considered how his senses are made tributary to his 
‘enjoyment; when he has reflected on the capacities for increasing 
\happiness with which he is furnished in his mortal structure ; 
(when he remembers that God has endowed him with immortal- 
/ity, has provided for the happiness of that immortal life by the 
‘ sacrifice of his Son; when he remembers that his life is to con. 
tinue without stagnation through all time, and that God's good. 
, ness is a fountain from which he is to draw eternal joy—it 
would not be strange if, under the inspiration of these great 
facts, he should fall down upon his knees and thank God for 
his infinite goodness. Nay, though he were the only object of 
this goodness in the wide universe, he should still thank him 
for his infinite love, and it would not occur to him to challenge 
the accuracy of the epithet because on reflection he discovered 
that God had not been as good to others as he had been to him. 
A line may be conceived as infinite without implying that it 
fills all space. The ocean may be fathomless, though its waters 
are walled in by the shores of two continents. And men, when 
they have dropped the sounding-line of their experience into the 
ocean of God’s love, shall not be deterred from proclaiming 
that it has no bottom because the waters of that ocean break 
against the beetling coast-line of the divine decrees. 

It is only necessary to add one word in support of the pro- 
position, that in the exercise of his benevolence God acts ac- 
cording to his own good pleasure, and that word is a passage of 
Scripture which, taken in connection with its context, is a specific 
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and unanswerable refutation of the objection which is under 
discussion. It is found in the ninth chapter of Romans, and is 
as follows: “I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and 
I will have compassion on whom I will have compassion.” 

No more satisfactory basis is needed on which to construct 
a theodicy than the words “ even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight ;” and yet while the answer first given to the 
objection under consideration is an adequate answer, it is not 
necessarily the only answer. The fact that the area of benevo- 
lence is necessarily limited by the demands of justice may also 
furnish a very cogent argument in reply to the objection of the 
Universalist which is founded on the goodness of God. Let 
the objection be presented to the advocate of the Arminian 
scheme in the form of questions like the following: How is it 
that a God of infinite benevolence could offer to man a scheme 
of salvation burdened with conditions which he knew man 
would so generally fail to fulfil? Why did he not manifest 
his benevolence byan unconditioned salvation? The Arminian 
would very properly reply by saying that if these are proper 
questions it is proper to ask a question prior to them, viz.: 
Why, since God is a benevolent being, did he make man, at 
first, under a law which he knew he would violate? This, 
however, amounts to an inquiry by what right God set up a 
moral government; for a race of moral beings must be under 
iaw if they are under government, and a law is worthless if it 
has no sanctions. If now man, when sinless, was subject to pen- 
alty in case he disobeyed, it could hardly be expected that, hav- 
ing disobeyed, he would be redeemed without reference to any 
conditions, for then the fall would have been an advantage, 
since it would have been the occasion of a redemption which, 
being unconditioned, would allow man to sin with the largest 
license. It ought not to need much argument to show that the 
most effectual way of destroying the moral order of the world 
would be to issue a proclamation that, whatever happened, all 
men would be saved. Looking at the subject, therefore, from - 
an Arminian point of view, there is no difficulty in suppos- 
ing that the area of the divine goodness might very well have 
been limited by the demands of God’s moral government. 

But the Calvinistic thinker likewise has it in his power to 
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reply to the Universalist’s objection by an application of the 
principle under notice—the principle, to wit, that the area of 
benevolence is limited by the demands of justice. 

Why, it is asked, does God limit himself to the election of 
some to eternal life, when the atonement was sufficient for all; 
and how is this compatible with his infinite goodness? The 
answer to this question has already been given and discussed. 
More, however, can be said. In regard to the destiny of man 
there are three possible hypotheses, assuming that God fore- 
ordains whatsoever comes to pass: 1. That none shall be saved. 
2. That some shall be saved. 3. That all shall be saved. The 
first needs no attention. Let it be supposed that God had fore- 
ordained the salvation of all men and advised men of the fact. 
This would necessarily revolutionize all previously formed 
opinions concerning the Gospel, though from the standpoint of 
election it may seem that the only difference would be the sub- 
stitution of the word “all” for the word “‘ some;” the choice of 
a larger number than is generally believed to be comprehended 
in the decree of election. It would be impossible to say with 
any force, “ Believe, and thou shalt be saved,” since all men 
certainly would believe, as they had been informed that they 
would be saved. Christianity as an educational system—a sys- 
tem which influences men by presenting to their minds what 
from their point of view are contingencies—would be inopera- 
tive. It is true that God might work faith in all, regenerate 
all, sanctify all, as easily as he regenerates, justifies, and saves 
some, but he could not work this sanctification by reference to 
their hopes and fears, nor would there be any place in the Chris- 
tian scheme for ‘“‘ conditions,’ and nowhere should we find the 
word “if” in the vocabulary of the Gospel. Now, without 
being able to see Aow there is, it is not difficult to imagine that 
there is something in God’s moral government which made 
necessary the preterition of some in order that (among other 
reasons) salvation might be wrought out concurrently by divine 
grace in a life which, with proper caution and within limits, we 
may call a life of probation. The Westminster Confession’ of 
Faith says: “The rest of mankind God was pleased, according 
to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extend- 
eth or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his 
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sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by and to ordain 
them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, ¢o the praise of his 
glorious justice.’ The election of some and the preterition of 
others are now referred, in accordance with the teaching in the 
ninth chapter of Romans, to the sovereignty of God; but is this 
truth incompatible with or exclusive of another idea which 
seems to be hinted at in the reference to “the praise of his 
glorious justice’? Dare you say that the exigencies of God’s 
moral government were not such as to call for the punishment 
of some? Dare you say that when God passed by the rest of 
mankind he acted altogether upon the principle of sovereign 
election, and that there was nothing in the divine nature which 
made the punishment of some a necessary vindication of the 
majesty of law? 

These questions should not be entertained for an instant, if 
they imply, in the remotest way, any disparagement of the 
work of Christ as a full satisfaction for sin, and sufficient for all. 
There are, however, many orthodox Christians who would find 
some relief in the contemplation of this dark problem if they 
could believe that some are lost not merely because God was 
not pleased to elect more or to elect all, but that there is some 
occult necessity in the economy of God for the punishment of 
some which even the death of Christ does not remove. Sucha 
belief would not militate against the all-sufficiency of Christ's 
atonement, even though its efficacy would be restricted to the 
elect ; nor would this belief, moreover, at all «conflict with the 
truth already discussed in the foregoing pages in regard to the 
voluntary nature of God’s benevolence; since the election of 
any at all would be a sovereign election, and in the designation of 
those who should be the heirs of grace the discriminating char- 
acter of God’s benevolence would appear. 


III. RETRIBUTION AND THE DIVINE PURPOSE. 


“God,” says Southwood Smith,' “is a being of perfect good- 
ness. He created man with a design to make him happy. 
There is nothing in the universe capable of frustrating his de 
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sign. However, therefore, that design may be opposed— 
through whatever long or painful discipline man may be con- 
ducted to happiness, he must finally attain it.” The better 
way of dealing with the objection to the orthodox doctrine® of 
retribution which is embodied in this quotation, is to institute 
an inquiry concerning the final cause of creation. Three promi- 
nent answers have been given to the question, Why did God 
create the world? The first is, that he could not help creating 
it; that it was as necessary for God to create as it is for the 
sun to shine. This view of God, it is needless to say, eliminates 
will and personality from his being, and leaves him little more 
than a blind force or the anima mundt.. He is a dead God: he 
will not answer men if they pray: they may “roll the Psalm to 
wintry sky,” but it falls upon no listening ear. Whether they 
call him the “Great Unknown” with Herbert Spencer, or “a 
stream of tendency” with Matthew Arnold, it matters not; he 
is the “living God” no more. 

The second answer is, that God made the world as an arena in 
which he might exercise his attribute of benevolence, and that 
the happiness of the creature is creation’s final cause. 

Before disputing the proposition that happiness is the final 
cause of at least the moral universe, we should refer the objector 
to the writings of Dr. N. W. Taylor, and others, with the assur- 
ance that whatever objection the eudzmonistic theory of 
ethics may be burdened with, the advocates of Universalism 
would find cold comfort in their pages. It would not be diffi- 
cult to argue, as it has been argued, that though God may have 
designed the highest happiness of men, yet the highest happi- 
ness of men can be attained only under a government which 
implies law and sanction on the one hand, and a free agent on 
the other; that sin is a contingency which God could not pro- 
vide against, seeing he had determined to create a race of 
responsible beings; and that, therefore, the present order of 
things, with the miseries of this life and the pains of hell for- 
ever for those who are finally impenitent, is not incompatible 
with the idea that God designed the highest happiness of men. 
This view of God’s moral government is not free from difficul- 
ties which may be regarded as insuperable, but it nevertheless fur- 
nishes an argument strong enough to overthrow the conclusion 
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which the Universalist would rest on the premise that happiness 
is the final cause of creation, conceding even that premise to 
be true. So far from being true, however, it is open to the 
mest fatal objections. 

1. It would drive men to the conclusion that this is the best 
possible world. If God’s end in creation is the happiness of the 
creature, it is not strange that men look on “Nature red in 
tooth and claw,” and ask whether God is Almighty. One can 
hardly rise from the perusal of Mr. Mill’s terrible indictment of 
nature, and say with much confidence that God made the world 
for the sake of making happy creatures. 

2. It would follow that happiness would be the ground of 
moral obligation, since man could hardly be supposed to have 
a higher end for himself than God had for him. But as if to 
teach that happiness is not the chief end of man, it generally 
happens that those who seek happiness as an end signally fail, 
while “the mint of nature and of God,” asa recent writer ob- 
serves, “has stamped happiness, pure and elevated happiness, 
on the obverse of every medal inscribed with the legend of self- 
devotion and self-control.’ Besides, it is an instinctive feeling 
that men ought to do right, though the heavens fall. The law of 
the moral nature is a ‘Categorical Imperative.” It says, Do this; 
not, If you do this you will be happy. Nor is it possible to 
build an obligatory system of ethics upon the basis of happi- 
ness as the ground of moral obligation. If honesty is the best 
policy, it is expedient to be honest ; but that does not warrant 
the commanding a man to be honest. There is something 
greater than happiness as the aim of human life; and Augustine 
has given expression to the true instincts of the soul in the im- 
mortal words of his Confessions: Feciste nos ‘ad te et inquietum 
est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in te. 

3. The view under consideration can have reference only 
to sentient beings, and does not explain why God made the 
material universe. Regarding man asa sinner and a wanderer 
from his Father’s house, one may be willing to believe that 
God has hung out the lamps in the midnight sky to lead 
back to heaven; but he can think of the material world as 
complete and glorious, though the sound of human voice or 
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song of bird had not been known throughout the wide domain. 
A theory which would give proper place to the material world 
must be more comprehensive than one which can explain the 
use of that world only by supposing it to stand in some ser- 
vile relationship to the happiness of sentient creatures. 

This theory of the universe is therefore dismissed with the 
remark that if there may have been a higher end in the 
mind of God than the happiness of his creatures, that higher 
end, for aught men know, may not only be consistent with, but 
may call for, the eternal presence of evil in the universe. 
The Universalist’s objection based upon the final cause of the 
moral creation falls to the ground when it shows that there 
is a higher and truer happiness. 

The third answer to the question—Why God made the 
world—is that he made it for his own glory. 

The common objection to this view is that it makes God a 
being of infinite vanity and selfishness. “What should we 
think,” it is asked, “‘ of a man who would live for his own glory, 
and who should make it the end and aim of his life to display 
his glory? Should we not say that he was vain and con- 
ceited ?’ The repeated statements of Scripture that God does 
act for his own glory should have prevented reverential minds 
from indulging in this line of remark; but a cursory survey of 
popular pulpit literature will disclose the fact that there is a 
sad willingness on the part of some ministers to make use of 
arguments in opposition to great scriptural truths, which argu- 
ments are as shallow and unphilosophical as they are dishonor- 
ing to God’s word. Now glory is one thing and vainglory is 
another. The poet who has succeeded in wedding to immortal 
verse the thoughts which have struggled to be free, has dis- 
played his glory. He has expressed his better nature, and he 
can be accorded his meed of praise without the imputation of 
vanity. He is vain only when he bids for popular applause 
and solicits flattery. Such a man, it can be supposed, though con- 
scious of the beauty and merit of his production, would not feel 
complimented by a child’s expression of satisfaction. So when 
it is said that God acts for his own glory, it is not necessary to 
regard God as seeking the flatteries of men. He has not hung 
the art gallery of nature with his masterpieces in order that he 
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might hide himself behind them to listen to human flatteries, and 
drink in the compliments of tourists. It does not follow, more- 
over, that because self is not a propercentre around which one’s 
acts should arrange themselves, therefore self is not a proper 
centre around which the divine acts should move. Men should 
find the end of creation out of themselves, for to live for God is 
a higher end than to live for themselves. But what higher end 
can God have than his own glory? If human duty takes its 
brightening way up to the throne of God, then what is the 
orbit within which the divine activity should move ? 

And though the analogy between God and man may fail 
when pushed too far, it is not difficult to illustrate the doc- 
trine under discussion by reference to human experience. The 
artist may persevere in his profession because he dreams of 
wealth or hopes for an immortality in the memory of men. But 
you can imagine another laboring under the influence of a very 
different motive. He has a thought of what is true and beauti- 
ful and good, to which he wishes to give expression. This 
bright ideal visits him in his dreams; it flits before him and. 
baffles his attempts to transfer it to the canvas. Day by day 
and night by night he works, until at last it is complete. His 
life, his history, as Madame de Stiel observes, is in it, and as he 
gazes on the madonna it is not vanity which evokes the words 
of satisfaction: “It is very good.” He did not paint the pic- 
ture to expose it for sale in the world’s markets; he did not 
paint it as a bid for popular applause; he painted it because 
the thought was in him, and though no human eye but his had 
ever seen it, he would have rejoiced in it nevertheless. And 
when this great universe which had been in God’s thought from 
all eternity had been actualized in creation, men need not won- 
der that the Creator’s joy found vent in words, and that God 
pronounced it “very good.” Without irreverence, one may 
think of God as a great artist enjoying the effect of light and 
shade and perspective in his wonderful pictures; as a great 
geometrician observing the harmony which pervades the uni- 
verse and the even operation of the cosmic forces; as a great 
logician dividing existences into kinds and classes, and finding 
pleasure in a classification which, from summum genus to infima 
species, knows no break and allows no gap. 
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And one can conceive, too, that God might look upon man as 
his masterpiece. For here itis that man fails. He has great 
power over matter; he can combine and recombine its constitu- 
ent elements; but he stands baffled and disappointed in 
presence of the law which is formulated in the maxim: omune 
vivum ex vivo. He cannot make a living thing; he cannot 
make a being like himself. But God can; he has made man, 
and man is like him, for he was made in his image. Man is 
the choicest work of his hand—greater than the universe, says 
Pascal, though the universe might crush him: greater even 
then than the universe, for he would know that he was crushed. 
It was the triumph of art that the shield of Achilles was so 
complete a semblance of moving life, that (to use Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words in.allusion to it) “the upturning earth, though 
wrought in metal, darkened as the plough went on, and the 
figures of the battle-piece dealt their strokes and parried them, 
and dragged out from the turmoil the bodies of their dead.’’* 
The triumph of divine art, the masterpiece of divine work- 
manship, is this moral world of movement, of thought, and feel- 
ing, and activity. Looking on the panorama of human history, 
men see what, from one point of view, is a series of contradic- 
tions, but what from another point of view is plain enough. 
There is too much evidence of benevolence in nature for them to 
suppose that the world is in the hands of evil powers, or that 
God is a malevolent divinity. Yet there is too much truth in 
Mr. Mill’s indictment of nature to make it easy for them to be- 
lieve that the world was created with happiness as its final 
cause. Optimism and pessimism are alike excluded by a fair 
survey of facts; but as in astronomy difficulty is avoided by 
adopting a heliocentric basis of calculation, so in theology 
» difficulties are likely to disappear when men go out of man ta 
find the final cause of his existence in God. And they can 
imagine that the present order of things does express the glory 
of the divine perfections as no other would. Even the advent 
of sin may have been a very important factor in the develop- 
ment of God’s idea. Great thoughts have taken hold of the 
human mind as the result of its intrusion, which otherwise men 
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may never have known. Two of these are law and love. Of 
law it is the judicious Hooker who says: “ Her home is in the 
bosom of God, and her voice is the harmony of the world.”’ 
But whether the majesty of law would have been so indelibly 
impressed upon the minds of moral beings had there been no 
sin and no salvation from its power, men dare not say. Love also 
occupies a prominent place in the list of great ideas. God is 
love ; but whether man should not have known the love of God 
which passeth knowledge, had that love not been tested in a 
great moral crisis, is more than he can affirm. The mother 
loves, but does not know how much she loves until she under- 
stands how much she will endure for the sake of the idol of her 
heart. And without speculating as to the way in which man 
should have apprehended God had there been no sin, he is 
willing to see in sin the prelude to the Incarnation, and to view 
the Incarnation as a monument to the majesty of law and a 
tribute to the self-sacrificing nature of love. More than this, 
since pleasure is in great measure a matter of contrast; he may 
readily believe that the trials of this life are afterwards to yield 
their rich results in enhancing the happiness of heaven. Mem- 
ory will be active, and it is not rash to say that the song of 
redemption will be the more triumphant from the recollection 
of the fact that the singer has come out of great tribulation. 

Nay, one. could go further, and could hold that contrast may 
be a necessary factor in the divine economy, and that, for aught 
that is known, the eternity of evil finds some explanation here. 
It is here, however, that human sympathy is aroused, and would do 
violence to the cause of light and shade in order that the dream 
of a happy universe may be realized. Here, by the throne of 
the Almighty, is the point of highest light in God’s great pic- 
ture; but as the light fades away into the deep darkness of the 
bottomless pit, men recoil and ask the artist to take away the 
shadows and flood the canvas with a golden glory. But how 
does the poet-painter of the Apocalypse handle the great theme 
of human destiny? He paints the river of life; the throne of 
God; the golden streets ; the white-robed throng; and, as if to 
bring out the bright light of the picture, men see in shadow the 
place whose portals bear the dark inscription, “ Abandon hope, 
all ye who enter here.” 
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And now that so much time has been spent in ridiculing the 
scholastic and patristic writers who, in language coarse it may 
be and grating to the ear, have spoken of the punishment of 
the lost as a factor in the happiness of the saints, would it not 
be well to stop and ask whether, after all, there may not bea 
profound philosophy in the speculation of Aquinas which finds 
some support in the science of esthetics, and in the psycho- 
logy of pleasure and pain ? 


FRANCIS L. PATTON, 


THE CHURCH IN ITS RELATION “fOoTHESPATe 
AND CIVIL LAW IN SCOTLAND AND AMERICA. 


HE westward course of empire has become a proverb. But 

the applications of the proverb have not yet been exhausted. 
It is here appropriate to manifest a special interest in that em- 
pire which is ordered peace—that harmless zmpertum in imperio 
which we call Presbyterianism. Born in Jerusalem, reborn in 
Geneva, cradled and roughly rocked in Scotland, it never has 
had full scope for its development till it reached American 
shores. So far there is nothing novel in the statement. But 
has any one noticed the very peculiar westward course of Pres- - 
byterianism in its relation tothe State and to the Law? There 
was no conscious assumption on the part of the American 
church of a freedom which should serve as an example to the 
other side of the Atlantic. And certainly there has been no 
conscious imitation in Britain of that inyoluntary American 
precedent. In either case the course of the church was guided 
not by its own wisdom, but by a shaping Providence. And yet 
the relation of Presbytery to the State and to the Law in Great 
Britain is now becoming as nearly that which America substan- 
tially attained a hundred years ago, as though British Presbyte- 
rians had set up the Western system foramodel. They have not 
done so. It is not thus that nations act. It is not thus that 
history grows. The Presbyterianism of the parent island, and 
in particular of Scotland, has followed its own course; but 
under the guidance of “larger, other eyes than ours,” that 
course has led it altogether beside its intention, to where Amer- 
ican Presbyterianism, equally without intention, had been sud- 
denly thrust at the Revolution. Thetwofold course is like that 
of a river which, going out as from Eden, might be parted and 
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become two streams. One takes its direct course to the chain 
of encircling hills and, piercing through a narrow gorge, falls in 
a cataract of foam to the lower level of the plain. The other 
keeps the higher level, and moving in slow curves, around the 
shoulders of a hundred hills, and winding its long circuit where 
the barren uplands are replaced by pastoral slopes, it arrives at 
last at the same point far below, which its sister stream had 
reached in a single bound. 

It is proposed in this paper to take up the subject of the re- 
lation of the Church in Scotland to the State and the Law, and 
to show the more remarkable steps of progress by which it is 
now on the point of attaining very much the same’ relation to 
these powers which the Presbyterian Church already holds in 
America—attaining it by steps which, although they are slower 
—nay, because they are slower—are perhaps more instructive 
than the more precipitate course of things in the Republic. 

But it must first be indicated what seems to be the legal re 
lation of Church and State, and in particular of the Presbyterian 
Church to the State in the United States. Most men in Europe, 
and in particular most lawyers, answer the question very com- 
pendiously, by saying that there is zo such relation. It is cer- 
tain @ priorz that that is a mistake. There are relations between 
the State and all bodies and powers and influences within it and 
around it. How far these forces within and without are recog- 
nized by the State, and how far these inevitable relations are 
acknowledged by it, is another question. But when we come 
to inquire into this as a matter of fact, we find that American 
law—even American constitutional law—does fundamentally re- 
cognize, if not the church, at least religion. That is quite con- 
sistent with holding that it liberates the church and refuses to 
establish a religion. We must look back to the beginning of its 
history. The sudden crisis in this matter, to which reference is 
made, was the declaration of independence and the severance 
of the colonies from Great Britain. From that date both the 
churches which owned the king as head of the church, and 
those which never did so, were cut asunder from the crown, and 
they and the Republic had to adjust themselves to the new state 
of matters. It is true that in some of the States some frag- 
ments of local establishment lingered till a late date. But the 
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general frame and principles of the law seem to have at once 
taken a shape which has not since suffered much change. The 
clause in the Constitution of the United States of 1789 provides 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” This seems 
to imply two principles: 1. That the free exercise of religion 
is a thing recognized as valuable; 2. That such an exercise of 
religion is not promoted, but is impaired or imperilled, by an 
establishment. The first of the ideas which the clause thus 
suggests to an English reader is borne out by the Constitutions 
of the separate States. The right to worship God is claimed in 
almost all these as the “natural and inalienable” or the “ natural 
and indefeasible” right of all men, and upon this expressly 
are founded the negative provisions which forbid in the several 
States “preferences given to religious establishments.” Now, 
whatever else or whatever more the church may be, it is at 
least an institution for the worship of God. And a State which 
recognizes the right of worship as fundamental, and at the same 
time earnestly disclaims its own interference with it, deliberately 
makes room for the church and its agency, even while it does 
not in words recognize it. And what the American Constitu- 
tion thus originally provided for, American law seems to have 
carried out. The most important decision by the American 
courts during the last century on church matters was that by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Watson vs. Jones, in 1872.’ 
That was the case of a Presbyterian organization, and it was 
accepted by the court as representing the case of all large 
churches where many congregations are united under one goy- 
ernment with judicatories of its own. The case was “held 
under advisement” for a year by the high tribunal which dealt 
with it, because the “intrinsic importance and far-reaching 
influence” of the questions which were presented justified a 
‘careful and laborious examination and discussion of the prin- 
ciples.” Some of the points decided in this necessarily impor- 
tant case were difficult and perhaps narrow. But the following 
passage from the judgment of the court (delivered by Judge 
Miller) seems to deliver the unquestioned law of America on 
the general subject of the recognition by the law of the exist- 
ence and the jurisdiction of churches: 
113 Wallace’s Sup. Court Reports, p. 679. 
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“In this country the full and free right to entertain any religious 
belief, to practise any religious principle, and to teach any religious doc- 
trine which does not violate the laws of morality and property, and which 
does not infringe upon personal fights, is conceded to all. The law knows 
no heresy, and is committed to the support of no dogma, the establishment 
of no sect. The right to organize voluntary religious associations to assist 
in the expression and dissemination of any religious doctrine, and to 
create tribunals for the decision of controverted questions of faith within 
the association, and for the ecclesiastical government of all the individual 
members, congregations, and officers within the general association, is 
unquestioned. All who unite themselves to such a body, do so with an 
implied consent to this government, and are bound to submit to it. But 
it would be a vain consent, and would lead to the total subversion of such 
religious bodies, if any one aggrieved by one of their decisions could ap- 
peal to the secular courts and have them reversed. It is of the essence of 
religious unions, and of their right to establish tribunals for the decision 
of questions arising among themselves, that these decisions should be 
binding in all cases of ecclesiastical cognizance, subject only to such ap- 
peal as the organism itself provides for. Nor do we see that justice 
would be likely to be promoted by submitting those decisions to review 
in the ordinary judicial tribunals. Each of these large influential bodies 
(to mention no others, let reference be had to the Protestant Episcopal, 
the Methodist Episcopal, and the Presbyterian churches) has a body of 
constitutional and ecclesiastical law of its own, to be found in their written 
organic laws, in their books of discipline, in their collections of prece- 
dents, in their usage and customs, which as to each constitute a system 
of ecclesiastical law and religious faith that tasks the noblest minds to 
become familiar with. It is not to be supposed that the judges of the 
civil court8 can be as competent in the ecclesiastical law and religious 
faith of all these bodies as the ablest men in each are in reference to their 
own. It would, therefore, be an appeal from the more learned tribunal in 
the law which should decide the case, to one which is less so.” 


This passage seems to state the general principle of the 
recognition by the law of American churches and their organi- 
zation almost as a constitutional principle. Of course every 
principle has applications. Introducing the subject to the too 
incredulous minds of British lawyers and general readers, the 
following details of principle are fairly to be gathered from the 
whole decisions and utterances of the State Courts and the 
United States Supreme Court: 

1. American law acknowledges a jurisdiction in the Church; 
leaves all Church questions (questions of worship, doctrine, 
discipline and membership) to the decision of the Church 
itself; and refuses to review those decisions. 
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2, American law claims for itself complete and exclusive 
control, not only over the life, liberty and goods of all Church- 
men, but over all church property and church funds. 

3. But, in order to decide purely civil questions of person, 
goods and estate, the law necessarily deals with innumerable 
religious questions and church relations. 

4. Where such civil question (of property or money) turns 
upon an express trust, American law inquires for itself into the 
fulfilment of the conditions of that trust, whether these be 
religious or ecclesiastical, to the uttermost ; and now it enforces 
the trust to the effect of settling the cies of property, but 
to that effect only. 

5. Where property is held by a rege generally, or for 
church purposes, unspecified, and not on an express trust for the 
maintenance of certain doctrines or government, American law 
presumes, in questions as to that property, that the decision of 

the Church is right. 
; 6. But the Supreme Court of the United States has also 
decided that, where there is no express trust as to the property, 
the law will not.only presume that the decision of the Church 
(by its majorities or judicatories) is right, but will hold that 
decision as conclusive between the parties, and will regulate 
the civil question of property accordingly. 

7. The two jurisdictions, the civil and ecclesiastical, work 
together on the quasi-international principle of comty. 

The peculiar American institution of a ‘Church Society” 
has somewhat varied, and apparently lightened, the problem for 
the courts on that side of the Atlantic. But the fact remains 
that there, as in every country of Europe, the law has to meet 
and to deal with the Church in innumerable relations ; and that 
in the Republic, where there is no established Church, the legal 
position conceded to the Church not established is one of 
great dignity, energy and independence. In Europe, the 
vulgar idea has always been that this is impossible; that 
disestablishment in some way severs all connection between 
the Church and the Law; and that establishment of some 
particular church is a necessity and not a hindrance to the 
universal worship of God. Within the last generation the 
“qourse of affairs in Scotland, in Italy, in Germany, and in 
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Ireland has done more to shake that ignorant proposition 
than previous ages had done. In the first-mentioned country, 
in particular, the history down to the present date has been 
very instructive; all the more because it is even now only in 
its penultimate stage. It will be well for Presbyterians, and 
especially for Presbyterian lawyers, in the United States to 
keep an intelligent watch upon the developments of English 
and Scottish Church-law during the years to come. Questions 
which have been settled long since in America without difficulty 
have yet to be fought out on the other side; and while the 
ultimate result is certain, the process in lands where an estab- 
lishment exists, being encumbered by political difficulties and 
prejudices, is both more interesting and more instructive than 
in those where no such specialty is to be found. But in order 
to understand the present and the future we must go back 
. upon all the past. 

1. The first step in the Scottish history is a singular parallel 
to what we have found to be almost the first and last 
in America. That step was the severance of the nation from 
the king. It wasaseverance effected in a formsmost flattering to 
the national pride, but none less was it the first step to the end. 
When the statutory foundations of the Church of Scotland were 
laid in 1567, a feeble infant was the depository of royal power. 
His murdered father was scarcely laid in his grave. His unfortu- 
nate mother was already in that English prison which she only 
left for the scaffold. Church and nation were moulded around 
young James’s cradle. To the Church he was from the first the 
magistrate—God’s lieutenant—to whom ‘chiefly and most 
principally the conservation and purgation of the religion 
appertains.”* And later on he became their covenanted king, 
taking personally upon himself, as representative of the 
nation, the vowsand “band” which united it to God. But as 
the century closed, the great woman-sovereign of England died, 
and James succeeded. Nothing could be more flattering to 
Scotland. She gave a monarch to her ancient rival—a monarch 
who often told his subjects that he retained “a natural and 


1 The office of the Magistrate isso described in the Con/fessio Scotticana, or 
old Scot’s Confession of Faith of 1560. 
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salmon-like affection”’ for his ancient kingdom. But his 
ancient kingdom, without knowing it, had lost its covenanted 
king. He was now the temporal head of the English Church 
and its chief member—the member of a body with another 
though similar creed, a dissimilar hierarchy, a diverse origin, 
and a different destiny. The first-fruits of the change were the 
attempts to introduce Prelacy into the Church, now by persua- 
sion, and now by violence. Its later results were the long 
persecutions and sufferings, “whose echoes ring through 
Scotland to this hour.’’ But henceforth Scotland and its 
king were no longer one, but two. History contains noth- 
ing more ludicrous than the coronation at Scone, with the 
Bible and the covenant, of that young reprobate, Charles II. 
—nothing more lamentable than the wasteful devotion with 
which Presbyterian Scotland poured out its blood in his de- 
fence. This prompt repression of the independence of the 
Scottish Church in 1660 is not to be looked at as a mere 
instance of the ingratitude of tyrants. It was carrying out the 
views of his father and grandfather; and it was in principle 
but an earlier sehearsal of the overruling of the Church of 
Scotland, by an English majority of Parliament, first in 1712, 
and again in 1848. The union or identification of Church and 
State, on the old theory, was based on the idea of the personal 
faith of the monarch. It had to be strained tremendously 
when (as in the case of Mary Queen of Scots) the faith of 
the monarch was different from that of the people. In that 
case, as John Knox taught his unwilling pupil, the people 
relieved the magistrate of the sword, which a temporary insanity 
prevented him from using aright. But doubtful and risky as 
was the theory while the monarch remained within the nation 
and a member of the Church, it became very hopeless when 
he lived outside of both. The fact that his personal faith was 
held important soon became at all times a practical danger. A 
monarch like Charles I. persecuted because he had faith; a 
monarch like his elder son persecuted because he had none. 

2. The Revolution settlement of 1688 made a great change 
in this respect. It recognized the distinction between the two 


* The ‘‘salmon-like affection” must have been what international lawyers 
call the azimus revertendi, 
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countries. King William, who took a strong personal interest 
in the matter, desired above all things a toleration, and even a 
comprehension ; and we have still preserved the private letter 
which he sent to Scotland to his commissioner, and which 
shaped the statute of the Scots’ Parliament into its present 
form. 

That statute confirms all laws made “for the maintenance 
and preservation of the true Reformed Protestant religion, and 
for the Church of Christ within the Kingdom,” ratifies the West- 
minster Confession of Faith as the confession of “this Church,” 
and ratifies and establishes the Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment as the form which the people demanded. And these, be 
it remembered, were Scottish Acts, to which William and Mary 
set their signatures as King and Queen of Scotland. The set- 
tlement was a hopeful compromise, but an ambiguous one. It 
promised fair, but it had in it the seeds of disruption, of disso- 
lution, and perhaps of reconstruction. One party alone ob- 
jected. The strong Covenanters or Cameronians stood out, 
protesting that the new settlement was Erastian on the one 
hand, and latitudinarian on the other. It ignored the indepen- 
dent action of the Church during the years of persecution, and 
it did not even now pledge the Scottish State to the truth as a 
matter of conviction. And so they sung mournfully: ~ 


“The house we built in days of old, 
With bars of iron, with bands of gold ; 
That house has vanished, bars and bands ; 
O for a House not made with hands, 
In Scotland yet ! 
We turn from all that’s past and done, 
We look to an eternal Sun 
That does not set ! 
Not in the Stuart or the Guelph, 
Our covenant stands in God himself !” } 


3. The third point of unquestionable importance is the 
Treaty of Union in 1707. Hitherto Scotland, though she had 
partially lost her sovereign, had her own Legislature. Now she 
was to resign this also, and it was hard to see how she was to 


1 From a “Sonnet of the Covenant,” which appeared in the London Spec- 
tator, on the occasion of the union of nearly the whole Reformed Presbyterian 


(Cameronian) body in Scotland with the Free Church, 
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have any separate existence longer. Great trading and secular 
advantages were proposed, and the nation, with a certain 
grudge, was almost willing to resign its own individuality. But 
it was not willing to surrender that of its Church. Great part 
of the storm of opposition which was raised sprang from the 
conviction that the Church of the weaker nation would be cer- 
tainly exposed to attacks from the Parliament of the stronger. 
The consequence was a succession of the most solemn legisla- 
tive guarantees in favor of the Scottish Church, its principles, 
and its government. Unfortunately, these guarantees, in 1707, 
did not prevent the first Tory majority in 1711 from attacking 
it in a most tender point of its government by the Act restor- 
ing patronage, which had been abolished at the Revolution. 
Henceforth, any gentleman—a high churchman or an atheist— 
might have the absolute choice as to who was to be the pastor 
of a Christian Presbyterian Church; and the only question was, 
whether the law would enforce the reception of his nominee by 
the congregation, and his ordination by the Church. Graver 
questions still have followed. Since the protest of the Free 
Church in 1843, most students of history hold with Lord Mac- 
aulay and Mr. Gladstone that the party of the Kirk composed 
of it and its friends, all now disestablished, represents the true 
Church of Scotland, to whom the legislative guarantees of 1707 
were granted. 

How is modern legislation to deal with a state of matters 
like this? One result of so anomalous a condition was ‘that in 
1853, Parliament, with the applause of the whole country, re- 
leased the principals and secular professors in the Scottish Uni- 
versities from the obligation to be members of the Church es- 
tablished—one of the obligations provided in the Union Treaty 
to remain unalterably and forever unchanged. Notice has been 
given in the Council of Edinburgh University, that there will 
be raised the same question with regard .to the chairs of theol- 
ogy in the national Universities—chairs which ‘at present, to 
the scandal of the little Presbyterian country, are confined to 
a section of its Presbyterians, who by no means profess to mo- 
nopolize its learning. But even so obvious a piece of justice as 
this cannot be accorded by Parliament without trenching an 
inch or two further on the formal provisions of the Union 
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Treaty. The more serious question of course relates to con- 
tinued establishment, and to the bearing of 1707 on the parties 
of to-day. 

4. The Revolution settlement of 1688 and the Treaty of 
Union were succeeded by a long and peaceful, but important 
time, for the Church of Scotland. Two considerable historical 
events occurred during that time, which may give the key to 
the character of the more important influences outside of it. 
One was the Declaration of Independence by the United 
States of America; the other was the French Revolution. In 
Scotland these external influences were felt chiefly by the con- 
gregations of the secessions of 1733 and 1752. These bodies 
separated—or in their own phrase, seceded—from the majori- 
ties of the Established Church, from a regard to that Church’s 
honor arid faithfulness. The word they chose was one which 
should express not dissent from false doctrines, but separation 
from unfaithful men; not an abnegation of their old tenets, 
but merely a change from their former surroundings. How was 
the law of Scotland to deal with such dissenting bodies or with 
their congregations? That law had been nursed in ages when 
there was no toleration and no recognition of any Church but 
that established; and so late as 1801 the Courts of Scotland 
hesitated to recognize these bodies. The argument used ina 
case, in that year (Morison’s Dic. “Society,”” App. 16), against 
the law recognizing a dissenting Church as a whole, was as fol- 
lows: “It was said, there is no positive statute tolerating 
the secession; the Act of Queen Anne relates only to Episco- 
pals. But the spirit of the law gives the secession toleration and 
protection. This, however, is very different from acknowledging 
the Church judicatories, which has in no case been done by the 
courts of this country. The situation of a seceding minister, as 
to his temporal rights, is very different from that of a minister 
of the Established Church. The former cannot be allowed to 
represent his office as flowing in any other shape, or deriving 
permanency from the proceedings of what may be called a 
synod, or other ecclesiastical court of his sect. His rights de- 
pend wholly on his agreements with the members of his con- 
gregation who elected him; and where a dispute arises with 
regard to the property of the congregation, it must be decided 
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without reference to the sentences or doctrines of the Church 
courts, and according to the ordinary rules of municipal law.” 

The contrast between the view here presented and that of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Watson v. Jones, already 
quoted, is very striking. But it is plain that the Scotch view is 
a very partial idea even of toleration. It is a toleration of indi- 
viduals, but not of the society. Toleration of the society can- 
not exist without some kind of recognition of the society. And 
in Scotland, as in other countries, recognition of churches not 
established has been postponed as long as was at all possible. 
The date of the judgment from which we have quoted goes 
back to the period of reaction and fear after the French Revolu- 
tion. That was also the period when Voluntaryism first took 
its place as a distinct theory of the Church in Scotland. Years 
passed on. The dissenting churches spread and became power- 
ful. The country was grateful to them for having preserved 
the lamp of faith during the dark fogs of Moderatism of the 
previous century. But gradually the same evangelical spirit 
passed over into the Established Church. Chalmers, and the 
laymen whom he influenced, sought to make the State institution 
not only powerful but popular. The lawand its administration 
leaned in the same direction. The cold and slothful orthodoxy 
which had long dominated in the Church gradually relaxed its 
power. In 1833, the evangelical party at last attained a majo- 
rity. But, at this very moment, the subterranean forces were 
preparing for a new explosion and a final revolution. 

5. One bearing of the “Ten Years’ Conflict”? in Scotland 
before 1843 has not always been noticed. So long as the law, 
in recognizing an established church, seemed to recognize an 
independent church, there was a possibility of ignoring others, 
If the others came in for toleration, it was about as much as 
they could well expect. The Constitution which established 
one sect might seem in this to discharge its duty to the Church 
of Christ. But if it should turn out that the condition of estab- 
lishment was subjection, the inference was not so clear; and this 
great question was now to be decided in the Church of Scotland. 
That Church, more than a generation ago, sought to move out- 
wards by erecting new pastoral charges, and by giving its com- 
municants a veto in the intrusion of pastors on congregations 
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by the “patrons.” The law stepped in, and with extreme diffi- 
culty and by a narrow majority of the Bench, held that both 
steps were incompetent. The Church submitted so far as sti- 
pends and civil interests were concerned; but insisted that in 
the mere cure of souls it had, by the law of Christ and of the 
Church, what neither the patron nor civil statute could interfere 
with. The answer of the Court, through the Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain, was clear and conclusive: “Whether that is, or 
ever was, a law of the Church of Scotland is perfectly immaterial, 
if the statutes contain enactments and confer rights inconsistent 
with any such principle, or with the execution of any such law.” 
But the tremendous forensic struggle which divided the Bench 
and riveted the attention of the country, was protracted year 
after year. The Church and its opponents brought up from all 
parts of Scotland case after case which hinged upon the ques- 
tion of its independence, and so forced upon the Court the posi- 
tion stated by its chief, that “ Parliament is the temporal head 
of the Church, from whose acts, and from whose acts alone, it 
exists as the National Church, and from which alone it derives 
all its powers.” The power then exercised by the civil courts 
of Scotland of authoritatively enforcing upon the Church courts 
the performance or omission of sacred duties contrary to the 
rules they had proclaimed themselves bound in conscience to 
observe, has sometimes led to misconstruction. It has occasion- 
ally been put as if they claimed a right of interfering with the 
Church courts in their ordinary work, or of reviewing it. 
Something of this view may be found even in the classical 
“ Journal” of Lord Cockburn, one of the judges on the Bench 
at the time, whose marvellously sagacious comments, published 
so many years after his death, have recently shed a vivid light 
on the whole history. The Scottish courts never, even before 
1843, intended to interfere with the ordinary working of the 
Church courts in things ecclesiastical. They have uniformly 
disavowed it, and consistently. They no doubt did at that 
time habitually interfere in certain classes of cases. But these 
were always cases in which the Church, in the exercise of its 
supposed independence, had declined to walk according to the 
rule laid down for it by the State. The courts never interfered 
except to support the law, or what they alleged to be the law. 
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And the real question to be decided was whether the Church 
as established was bound, actively as well as passively, to obey 
the statutes of the secular power. The Church of Scotland, 
long an established Church, did not dispute its obligation to do 
so, except in one region. Butin the one region—that of things 
spiritual or properly ecclesiastical—it earnestly pleaded an ex- 
ception, and maintained its independence. The answer of. one 
of the heads of the court was, that although their functions 
‘Care strictly ecclesiastical, and to be exercised by them in their 
ecclesiastical capacity, yet the obligation to perform them is 
statutory—statute imposes the duty on the Church courts of 
the establishment ’—and in a long series of cases, it was finally 
and solemnly decided, that where civil law of any kind (whether 
immemorial or in the form of express statutes) bound the 
Church, the plea that the subject-matter was spiritual or eccle- 
siastical, was absolutely irrelevant. It was when this was laid 
down as the authoritative law and the condition of establish- 
ment, that the question of obedience and disruption at once 
arose. The Church declined to acknowledge this law as the 
condition of its establishment. The courts insisted upon it. 
The Church applied to the crown and legislature to change the 
law as laid down, or in some way to relieve it, and in the mean 
time it declined to obey in things spiritual. 

The courts compelled its members to do so by force, and 
the Crown and Legislature formally refused to interfere, and 
sanctioned the law laid down. Then the Free Church came 
out, protesting against the conditions of establishment thus 
sanctioned. It seems clearly to follow that all this was no 
mere contest between civil courts and church courts—both 
acknowledged by the law. It was frém the first based by the 
secular tribunals upon the general rights of the State and upon 
the subjection of the Established Church to the Legislature ; 
and, as each case was decided, this became more and more mani- 
fest. A few years ago a distinguished Scottish nobleman, who 
took an active part in the abrogation of 1874 of the Patronage 
Act of 1711, stated rather rashly that the decisions of 1843 
proceeded merely on that Act and not on general constitutional 
principles, and that in all those decisions “the great constitu- 
tional statutes of the Reformation remained behind unquoted 
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and undisturbed.’ The result was a careful resifting of the 
judicial decisions and utterances, from which it appeared that 
these older statutes had been incessantly quoted and explained, 
or explained away, by the Bench in order to arrive at their 
general principles of law like those quoted above, addressed to 
the constitutional question whether the Established Church 
was or could be independent. And since this last analysis,’ 
no one in the legal profession doubts that these statements 
“were given as the ground and were the ground of the innu- 
merable decisions and orders of the court enforced against the 
Church, and were intended to settle, and did settle, what both 
parties knew and confessed to be the great constitutional ques- 
tion then in dependence.” 

There is probably no people so competent as that of 
America to estimate the effect of such constitutional decisions 
upon a nation endowed with the grave enthusiasm and the 
passion for logic of the Scotch. It was both a legal and a 
national settlement, and a settlement of a question unsettled 
since the days of Knox. And the certainty that the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland was henceforth really dependent 
upon the English Legislature, gave a tenfold interest to the 
question, What is the relation to the same law and legislature 
of the Church of Christ in Scotland,—outside establishment ? 

6. But the mere legal and constitutional decisions on the 
meaning of establishment was a small part of the influences 
thus maturing general church law. The attraction and hero- 
ism of the history had at least as much to do with it. The 
legal ploughshare in this case tore through the very heart of 
the Church. The history of the years of strengthening and 
revival, of increase of popular and pastoral power, in the 
Church of Scotland before 1843, as told, for example, in the 
four volumes of the life of Dr. Chalmers by Dr. Hanna, is one 
of intense interest. But, as it happened in fact, it was the 
course of a drama hurrying to its catastrophe—‘ the torrent’s 
smoothness ere it dash below.” And the pathos and moral 
power of that catastrophe have attracted in recent years not 
less but much greater attention than they did of old. One 
reason of this has been that another generation has set itself 


1“ The Scotch Law of Establishment.” Alex. Taylor Innes, advocate. 
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deliberately and officially to gather up the precious fragments 
of astory of faithfulness and suffering. But another ground | 
has been that as the great men who were leaders in that time 
itself have one by one passed away, their biographies have 
recalled to the new generation that heroic episode of modern 
Presbyterianism. Thus the life of Dr. Guthrie could not but 
contain most touching fragments from the sorrows to alleviate 
which his famous “manse scheme” was undertaken. The 
charming journals of Lord Cockburn, already referred to, broke 
in 1874 like a river from underground, and have already led 
some English and American lawyers into the historical study of 
a question in which otherwise they would have felt little interest. 
Yet the Free Church history since 1843 has had more to do 
with the progress of the legal question in Europe and in Scot- 
land than the legal decisions before and at that date. 

The intense spirit of nationalism, the administrative and 
organizing power, and the religious initiative and independence 
of the new body reacted upon Presbyterianism generally, and 
set a new ideal before Scotland for the future. The extent to 
which a “new departure” had thus been supplied, came out 
most strikingly after a generation had passed. When in 1870 
it became a question in the British Parliament of disestablish- 
ing the Episcopal Church in Ireland, Mr. Gladstone was able to 
refer on the floor of the House of Commons to the Scotch 
Free Church as a body “to whose moral attitude scarcely any 
word weaker or lower than that of majesty is, according to the 
spirit of historical criticism, justly applicable.’ Since that date 
the financial part of its powerful organization has been imi- 
tated both in Scotland and Ireland, and the complete abolition 
of patronage in the Established Church of Scotland by Parlia- 
ment has shown that the most influential objection taken to its 
proposals before 1843 can no longer be maintained. But it 
must not be forgotten that the romantic-origin of the Free 
Church has tended to obscure both the bulk and value of the 
other Presbyterian elements outside the Established Church in 
Scotland. Lord Cockburn, whose work already quoted shows 
a strong animus against dissenters, makes it at the same time 
plain that during the years of his friendship with Chalmers 
before 1843, the Secession Churches, now represented by the 
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United Presbyterian Church, were rapidly increasing both in 
energy and in favor with the people. The two streams flowed 
alongside of each other, but in rivalry rather than in union; 
and the shock of 1843, which precipitated the one to the plane 
on which the other already moved, revealed to lawyers also the 
volume of liberated Presbyterian force with which jurispru- 
dence must henceforth deal. 

7. The immense improvement in the attitude and feeling of 
the Established Church of Scotland on this subject of church 
independence is one of the most certain symptoms of this ad- 
vance. There are many circumstances which prevent men both 
at home and abroad from duly noticing this change for the 
better. Some of these are almost unavoidable. One is that, 
so far as future obedience to the law in church matters is con- 
cerned, neither the feeling nor attitude of the Church is of any 
consequence (that was one of the points expressly and repeat- 
edly ruled in 1843); and that therefore it would require Parlia- 
mentary legislation to give effect to any aspirations. And 
there has been no attempt to procure such legislation, but 
rather a sensitive shrinking from it. This is true, and came 
out very strongly when the Patronage Act, in 1874, seemed 
almost directly to call for something of the sort. But it was 
scarcely reasonable to expect any other result. The claim of 
the Free Church, in 1843, to be the Church of Scotland, meant 
even then, as Chalmers explained to the House of Commons in 
1847, that it should be restored to its forfeited dignities, and 
allowed to deal with the members of the Church now estab- 
lished in the way of mild ecclesiastical discipline. And though 
the new generation of Free Churchmen would certainly de- 
cline to judge their Presbyterian neighbors, however mildly, 
they continue to insist on disestablishment as the necessary 
preliminary to any honest legislation and to the union of 
Presbyterians. And in this they of course have the full con- 
currence of the great United Presbyterian body. The Church 
established may yet come to acquiesce in this. But it is too 
soon to look to it voluntarily to propose such athing. Besides, 
in the second place, it is impossible to say what is the official 
opinion of the Church on the matters on which legislation 
would be necessary. The famous Protest of 1843 was laid on 
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the table of the Assembly, and a rejoinder was again and again 
_ attempted, but it remains unanswered to this day. What the 
official attitude of the Church would be to the new legal “con- 
ditions of establishment” which that protest sets forth, if it 
were driven to pronounce on them, no one can certainly say. 
All that is clear is that, so long as is at all possible, it will take 
up no official attitude to them. It would be an awkward thing 
directly to controvert them, but still more awkward to accept 
them. But the drift of irresponsible sentiment inside the 
Church is not to be mistaken. A thin counter-current (of prin- 
ciple) no doubt runs in the direction of Erastianism, and another 
(by no means of principle) in that of Establishment at any 
price. But when the eloquent and courteous and charming 
Dean of Westminster came to Edinburgh, in 1873, to advocate 
these views, he found a reluctant soil in which to sow his seed. 
The Presbyterians of the Establishment for which he fought 
were soon eager to disclaim his principles and to apologize for 
any apparent acquiescence in them before Principal Rainy’s 
crushing reply; and the result upon the whole was a clear gain 
both to Presbyterianism and to church freedom. Indeed, with 
regard to the mass of the people within that Church, as well as 
to the animus of the publications addressed to them, there is 
no doubt. The latter are either simply Free Church in prin- 
ciple or hopelessly self-contradictory ; while,as to the people, 
“that Church in the mass disclaims, disavows, and regrets the 
principles of Establishment so solemnly laid down. It has no 
legal power to do so, and its moral right may be questioned. 
But that all the more entitles any inarticulate protest to favora- 
ble construction,” and “on this matter I do believe the Scottish 
people are at one, and that in the Established Church the large 
majority of the clergy, and nearly the whole of the people, are 
with their brethren outside.’ And along with the sentiment 
of freedom has come to a great extent the practice of freedom. 
The great bequest of half a million to the Church by Mr. 
Baird, ordered and distributed within it by a’ Board of Trustees 
in a way familiar in America, and now in Scotland, makes the 
Church to a large extent voluntary and self-supported ; and it 


1 From the “Church of Scotland Crisis,” and the ‘‘ Scotch Law of Establish- 
ment.” 
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is by no means the only stream that buoys it up on the same 
principle. A body like this, which, if cut loose from the State 
to-morrow, would swim and not sink, has already much of the 
spirit of freedom. And even in Establishment it has already 
administrative, though not constitutional freedom. Since 1843, 
there have been several attempts to get the civil courts to 
review alleged injurious or unjust decisions of the ecclesiastical 
judicatories. But in Lockhart v. Deer, Stunock v. Grey, and 
Wight v. The Presbytery of Dunkeld,’ the courts distinctly 
adhered to the position which they had always taken up, that 
the church courts had by law a jurisdiction of their own which, 
while not exceeded, was not subject to review. And so far 
as these decisions excited any attention at the time, they were 
sympathized with and approved of by the great majority of 
members of the Church. 

8. The measure, however, of the advance of the law of 
Scotland in church law since the beginning of the century, 
as well as of the still existing discrepancy between it and 
the law of America, is to be found best in the Cardrop case, 
decided in 1861-62. That was a case in which the suspension 
of a minister by the Free Church was questioned in the civil 
courts on grounds of irregularity in the subordinate church 
judicatories—grounds which were especially appropriate for 
decision by the Supreme Church Court, and which would cer- 
tainly have been decided according to its previous ruling had 
the case gone on to a decision at all. The form, however, 
of the action, being an action reducing or cancelling the church 
sentence, so arrested public attention and excited public 
interest that the case never got on to the merits at all. On 
both sides it was at first suspected that this “reduction” of 
a church sentence might be intended to apply not merely to 
civil and pecuniary, but, as in the cases. before 1843, to 
proper spiritual or ecclesiastical results. The Free Church 
accordingly instantly denied the jurisdiction of the civil court 
in such an action; but the court, while on the one hand it 
affirmed its own jurisdiction, on the other protested that the 
sentence could only be cancelled to the effect of giving Mr. 


1 See the ‘‘ Law of Creeds in Scotland,” p. 201 and 205 ; and third Series of 
Session Reports, vol. viii. 921. 
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Macmillan pecuniary redress if he should be found entitled to 
it. ‘*When aman loses his leg,” said the Lord President, ‘‘ we 
may give him damages for his loss, but we shall not attempt to 
stick it on again.’”’ The Free Church, however, was not satis- 
fied with this concession, and fought the case keenly on all 
preliminary questions; the result being that a number of very 
important points were decided in its favor, and that this action, 
as well as one which followed, was thrown out. Among these 
points it was decided: 1. That an action concluding for dam- 
ages against a non-established church judicatory, as such, and 
its officers as representing it, is incompetent. Such an action, 
if at all admissible, must be brought against individual mem- 
bers. 2. That even when brought against individual members, 
such an action of damages is bad, unless ‘‘ malice and want of 
probable cause” is alleged against the individuals who took part 
in the sentence—as in the case of a church sentence in the 
Established Church. 3. That the present action of reduction, 
being merely directed against a church court, must be thrown 
out. These decisions,’ in addition to the still more important 
announcement that the court would only grant remedies in the 
form of damages, and not do any thing affecting church status 
or relations, may seem to be sufficient for the future. They 
are certainly an immense improvement on the state of matters 
in the first year of the present century, when the same court 
hesitated to tolerate or to acknowledge the existence of the 
courts and judicatories of churches not established. There is 
little doubt that, had the question been tried out, the full 
amount of authority and jurisdiction given by the Church to 
these courts would be at once conceded to it. The only ques- 
tion is the mode of arriving at this result ; and on this point 
there seems to be a difference not wholly in favor of Scottish 
law. Inthe United States, the law seems to acknowledge the 
existence and separate jurisdiction of churches as a public and 
notorious fact, not needing in the ordinary case to be proved. 
In the Cardrop and previous cases, the Scotch court intimated 
that they must look on churches (not founded by statute) as 


* See the points decided in the Cardrop case analyzed by Mr. Murray 
Dunlop, and quoted in an Appendix (p. 295) to the Rev. Sir Henry Wellwood 
Moncrieff’s ‘‘ Vindication of the Free Church Claim of Right.” 
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being founded on contract, and must have evidence what the 
contract is. This of course is a legal theory rather than a fact, 
and even as a theory it is inadequate. Churches are not 
founded on contract historically any more than families or 
nations are. They all grow and men are born into them, but 
the tie that binds their members may no doubt be expressed in 
the form of a contract if the law prefers to take that view of it. 
Still the theory as expressed is a poor one, and bears marks of 
the degradation of the church law of Scotland in the unfortu- 
nate decisions before 1843. One great principle of those deci- 
sions was, that the jurisdiction of the Church was necessarily 
derived from the grant or acknowledgment of the State; and 
in the Cardrop case an attempt was made to apply something 
like the same principle to the Church, outside establishment. 
“ All jurisdiction,” said Lord Deas, who, however, was the only 
dissentient from the ultimate decision in favor of the Free 
Church, ‘all jurisdiction flows from the supreme power of the 
State.”” With such a definition it is plain that the Church of 
Christ can have had no native jurisdiction, and could acquire 
none, unless and until it had been taken up by the State; and 
that particular churches, which scornfully decline to receive the 
gift from that lower source, can have no jurisdiction at all. 
Accordingly, the judges, in a hesitating way, adopting the 
theory of voluntary contract, adopted that also of no proper 
jurisdiction—no “jurisdiction in the strict sense,” as the Lord 
President put it. 

But it will be found that any present inferiority in the treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical law by the Courts of Scotland, as com- 
pared with those of the United States, is theoretical rather 
than practical, and will not be permanent. In a certain sense, 
both jurisprudences hold that the Church is founded on volun- 
tary contract; that is, they hold that its jurisdiction only 
extends over those who voluntarily join or adhere to it. And 
though the American Supreme Court certainly seems to recog- 
nize all existing churches as of course possessing a jurisdiction, 
the nature and incidents of that jurisdiction would even there, 
if questioned, require in particular cases to be made matter of 
proof. On the other hand, while the Scotch Courts have in 
some cases denied jurisdiction, at least “in the strict sense,” to 
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all churches which are not willing to accept it as a gift from the 
State, they have virtually and substantially conceded it, even 
in those very cases. Thus, in the Cardrop case, they went as 
far as to hold that such a jurisdiction (founded on contract) 
would protect the individuals who exercised it, however irregu- 
larly and injuriously, unless it were proved that they had done 
it maliciously also—a distinction quite satisfactory to the Scotch 
theologians, as it makes all the difference between a mistaken 
judgment and a perverted judgment. On this whole subject 
of ecclesiastical tribunals there can be no doubt that the Scotch 
Courts will be driven without delay to adopt the principle laid 
down by those of England in the case of Long v. Aretown,’ 
a principle substantially, if not formally, identical with that 
quoted on a previous page from the American Supreme Court. 
And as in questions of ecclesiastical discipline and its review 
cases, so it is in those of church property. Here also the 
Courts of Scotland lag behind those of the United States in 
the freedom and vigor with which they recognize the corporate 
action of the church. It is partly that the precedents of Eng- 
land have been a burden to them (as was recognized in the case 
of Watson v. Jones), but partly also that here, too, they have 
been slow to tolerate Presbyterian churches and their judicato- 
ries as a whole, and have leaned strongly in the direction of 
Congregationalism. It is plain that where questions of church 
property are intended by the builders, or other parties inter- 
ested, to be decided by the church concerned itself, the duty 
of the civil court is to inquire what that decision is, and to 
give effect to it. Where, too the members of a church have, by 
the act of membership or otherwise, submitted their interests 
in-civil property to the jurisdiction—~z. ¢., to the arbitration—of 
the church itself, the course for the Court to take is equally 
plain. The law of America has already clearly recognized this 


1 Tn this case the Privy Council laid it down that ‘‘ where any religious or 
other lawful association has not only agreed on the terms of its union, but has 
also constituted a tribunal to determine whether the rules of the association 
have been violated by any of its members or not, and what shall be the conse- 
quences of such violation, then the decision of such tribunal will be binding 
when it has acted within the scope of its authority, has observed such forms as 
the rules require, if any forms be prescribed ; and if not, has proceeded in a 
manner consonant with the principles of justice.” 
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in the case of Presbyterianism; and that of Scotland, hitherto 
more slow and helpless, is sure to follow in its train. The 
great distinction must never be forgotten, that, by Presbyterian 
principles, while internal church questions, such as those of 
doctrine or of membership, come before the civil courts only 
incidentally, all questions of property are proper for their deci- 
sion, and belong to their own region. The more fully and 
broadly their right to adjudge these last is recognized, the less 
will the courts be inclined to exceed that right, and the more 
to give their due weight in adjudging them to all ecclesiastical 
decisions already passed. What that due weight is may often 
be doubtful, especially when constitutional objections are taken 
to an alleged decision of a church court. In such a case, the 
difficulty cannot be wholly evaded, whether the civil courts pro- 
ceed on the theory of a public church jurisdiction (as in Ame- 
rica), or on that of a voluntary jurisdiction conferred by con- 
tract (as hitherto in Scotland). Only in the former case, the 
question will be whether the alleged ecclesiastical judgment 
was really a decision of the church concerned :’ in the latter, 
whether it was really an exercise of the power conferred upon 
the church in the contract of the church members. In both 
cases justice may be done; but justice will only be done when 
the full incidents of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, azd no more, 
are acknowledged by the civil courts. 

g. The decision in the case of Watson v. iBhes seems to 
indicate the high water-mark of acknowledgment of ecclesias- 
tical law by the civil law of the United States. It is difficult 
to see how more can be conceded than has there been done; 
and the strong pretensions of the Church of Rome on both 
sides of the Atlantic, encroaching even upon civil rights, make 
it probable that equal attention will have to be given to the 
necessary restrictions upon overweening ecclesiastical claims. 
On the Scottish side, on the other hand, the law as to Presby- 
terianism has lagged behind the fact; and the decisions of the 


1 In at least one recent case, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, after an 
able argument (for the perusal of which we are indebted to Mr. C. Stuart Pat- 
terson, counsel in the case), has decided this constitutional question in the oppo- 
site way from the United States Supreme Court in Watson v. Jones; z. ¢., it has 
declined to take the Church’s judgment on its own constitution as conclusive. 
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courts during this century have been poor in principle, and 
inadequate in their acknowledgment of existing church rights 
in general, and of Presbyterian unity in particular. But the 
sketch of historic fact has brought us down only to 1843—a 
period of disruption, and therefore of weakness, where the law, 
triumphant over one Church, cherished a serious grudge against 
another. We close by recalling the later developments, which 
make it certain that, if this has been too much the case 
hitherto, it will not be so in future; that Presbyterianism in 
the coming time has a great field before it in the region of 
Scottish and British law, and that, believing this, we need not 
“make haste,’ while we ask the sympathy of the great trans- 
atlantic brotherhood. 

The first important point was the Union negotiations 
between the four chief Presbyterian bodies in Scotland and 
England, between 1863 and 1873. These have as yet resulted 
only in the actual incorporating union of certain of the frag- 
ments—two small bodies joining in England, and a smaller 
mingling with a larger in Scotland. But a more important 
result has been the affirmation by all the bodies of their unity 
in principle, and that upon a basis’ which seems to be nearly 
that of the great Presbyterian churches of America. They all 
affirm the duty of the State to recognize religion, agreeing in 
this, as we have seen, with the Constitution of the United 
States and with some recent movements there; but they also 
all demand that the Church submit to no State authority or 
control ; some expressly denouncing establishment in name or 
thing; others only eschewing it in so far as it implies subjec- 
tion. Itis worth observing that while the Established Church 
remained outside these negotiations, there was nothing but its 
establishment that compelled it to do so. The “common prin- 
ciples” laid down would include every man in that body with 
a decent claim to be a theologian on his church’s hereditary 
views ; and would certainly take in the mass of the people. 
But the postponement in 1873 of the union between the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church, together with the 


1 The “ Principles held in common” on these points will be found quoted 
in an article on “Ten Years of Contemporary Church History in Scotland,” in 
the Contemporary Review for March, 1873, p. 892. 
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natural resentment felt by the former body at being wholly 
ignored by Parliament when abolishing patronage in 1874, has 
brought the question of unification of the Kirk, by means of 
disestablishment, finally to the front. The United Presbyterian 
Church is unanimous about it, and in the Free Church only 
a fragment, numbering one fifth or one sixth of the General 
Assembly, hesitates, while each year renders more enthusiastic 
the mass of a body whose intense feeling of nationality makes 
it “move altogether if it moves at all.” Whether the expected 
issue is to be attained by ecclesiastical negotiation or political 
agitation is still in the future. Meantime it is a noble warfare 
and a great question, and the fact that the United States have 
no exactly parallel difficulty ought not to make Presbyterians 
there neglectful of history which is transacting in Scotland on 
a national scale. Outside, in Europe, the shadows of the same 
question are gathering and unfolding more rapidly year by 
year. In Germany and in France, church administration by 
the State has been so conspicuously unsuccessful as to have 
turned the press even of England, when discussing foreign 
matters, to the “ Free Church in Free State” theory; and in 
Italy, that theory, carried out almost exactly in the Scoto- 
American form, has become the centre from which every devia- 
tion has been found a mistake. But while the continental 
problem must work itself out at a distance, 


““With agonies and energies 
And undulations to and fro,” 


that of Scotland, while partly mixed up with British politics, is 
eminently a question for our common Presbyterianism, And 
one of the most powerful contributions, as it was the last to 
approach its successful solution, was the General Presbyterian 
Council in Edinburgh. It was long doubtful whether the 
Established Church of Scotland could join in such a gathering, 
and in its Assembly it was strenuously resisted. But when it 
at last resolved to meet with its brethren on their common 
ground, all parties seem to have agreed to do so without any 
arriere pensée ,; and the spectacle of a world-wide Presbyterian 
Church, maintaining itself throughout the earth in unity yet 
diversity, reacted strongly upon those who had the honor to 
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welcome .representatives from so many shores. Henceforth 
there is one Presbyterian Church. Kingdoms may rise and 
fall, nations may sever or may unite, but the Church grows 
upon another root, and has an independent life. The State 
does not give that life, and cannot control it. But it must 
recognize it. How that recognition is to be maintained is the 
question for the civil law in all lands. And, to the end of 
time, those who work out that problem are not likely to omit 
from their studies the yet unfulfilled history of Church and 
State in Scotland. 
ALEX. TAYLOR INNES. 


tHe eEASTLERN. «PROBLEM. 


DISTINGUISHED historian has suggested that much 

may be said in favor of the founding of Constantinople in 

324, its capture by the Turks in 1453, and its rescue from the Rus- 
sian attack in 1853, as the three signal epochs by which the his- 
tory of the world may be divided.* Its founding, the year of the 
beginning of the sole reign of Constantine and his open acknow- 
ledgment of Christianity as the religion of the Roman empire 
was significant of the overflow of the old pagan world. Its 
capture by the Turks, contemporaneous with the invention of 
printing, was indirectly the means of revolutionizing the world, 
and bringing in anewera of learning and Christianity, and was 
therefore the herald of the rise of modern civilization. Both 
these are certainly most notable epochs; but for the rescue of 
Constantinople from the Russian, perhaps as much cannot be 
said. Outside of a small circle of aristocratic politicians in 
Great Britain, it is an event contemplated with mingled feelings 
of regret and shame, save as the hand of Providence is seen in 
it. But even if the historian of comprehensive views rejects it 
as unworthy of a place by the side of the other and signal 
epochs, he cannot fail to see in the Crimean war the beginning 
of the levelling of the military pretensions of Great Britain and 
of the old European diplomacy, of the regeneration of Russia, 
and of the final experiment of Europe with the Turk, and 
therefore, of the removal of the principal obstacles in the way of 
the settlement of the Eastern question. There are, however, 
indications in the present aspect of affairs, that a third great 


Philip Smith, ‘‘Ancient History,” vol. iii. p. 687. 
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pivotal event, altogether worthy, in connection with the city of 
Constantine, may be in the very near future, and that it is again 
to be an event which will revolutionize the world as did the 
founding and the fall of that city. As twice before during the 
Christian era, so now the third time, the eyes of all intelligent 
and right-thinking men in Christendom are turned intently to- 
ward the great historical city of the Bosporus, with which the 
destinies of Christianity and the world have been so long and 
strangely linked. Perhaps it is not too much to say that antici- 
pation and hope are predominant in the Christian world as the 
vexed Eastern question is thus apparently approaching a rapid 
solution in the present Russo-Turkish war. It is a growing 
conviction, arising from study of the progress of events, that 
the results of the present struggle will ultimately bring the 
‘world to the third signal epoch, which is destined to herald the 
speedy downfall of modern heathenism and the triumph of 
Christianity throughout the world. 

From this point of view, the great problem, which has been 
under discussion for centuries, is seen to involve the most mo- 
mentous interests, present and future, for all Christendom. A 
sense of its importance has led to the preparation of this review, 
the object of which will be to give the present condition and 
apparent future prospects of the hitherto insoluble problem. 
Advantage will be constantly taken of the papers of the strong- 
est and best men in England, where the subject has been 
discussed with an order and extent of ability and learning 
probably never before brought to bear upon any subject of 
contemporary interest. 

A brief survey of the races of European Turkey is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the understanding of the present aspect of 
the Eastern question. 

Overlooking less important elements, there are four Christian 
races in Europe, under the dominion of the Porte, or at least 
tributary to it,—the Wallachs of Roumania, the Slavs, the Hel- 
lenes, and the Armenians. 

To the north of the Danube, on the borders of Russia, lies 
Roumania, the home of the Wallachs. It was organized by the 
Convention of Paris, in 1858, in accordance with Article XXVII. 
of the Treaty of Paris in 1856, and was formed by the union of 
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the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia with a part of Bess- 
arabia wrested from Russia by the Allied Powers in order to 
take from her control the mouths of the Danube. On the 
ground of this Treaty and Convention, it claims autonomy and 
has exercised it, but the Turk asserts sovereignty over it, and 
cites in proof the annual tribute paid to the Porte by Roumania. 
The bitter discussion of the question by the Turk, within the 
last five or six years, shows that nothing but the lack of ability 
has prevented the maintenance of sovereignty by military force. 
The composition of the Roumanian population—s,000,000, out 
of which 275,000 are Jews, 29,000 Roman Catholics, 1300 
Mohammedans, and 4,700,000 of the Greek Church—brings out 
clearly their antagonism to Turkey and their natural friendship 
for Russia. Itis manifestly in accordance with the fitness of 
things that in the present war the Roumanian troops constitute 
one of the bravest and most effective corps inthe Russian army. 

Below Roumania, in the region belting Turkey from Dalma- 
tia and the Adriatic to the Black Sea, is the country of the 
Slavs, including Servia in the centre, Bosnia in the west, and 
Bulgaria in the east. They belong to the southern of the three 
great branches of Slavonian peoples, and are therefore of the 
same race withthe Russians and Poles, the representative east- 
ern and western Slavs. To the same race belong the people 
of Montenegro. 

In the centre of this belt, to the south and west of Rou- 
mania, across the Danube, between Austria and the Balkans, is 
the principality of Servia. Conquered in 1385 by the Turks, 
it was speedily reduced to a condition of miserable slavery. 
Forming the border-land across which the Turkish armies bore 
the banner of the Janissaries for centuries, in their long and 
bloody war with Austria, its Christian people were subjected to 
those untold horrors to which were doubtless, in great measure, 
due their heroic efforts for freedom, unsuccessful under Czerny, 
or Black George, in 1806, but more successful under Milosch in 
1814. Since the Peace of Bucharest, in 1812, Servia has 
claimed partial independence, and her autonomy was guaran- 
teed by the Allied Powers, in 1858, by the Treaty of Paris; but 
the Sultan held the right to maintain his garrisons there, and 
exacts a tribute of 2,300,000 piastres, and on these grounds 
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claims sovereignty over the principality. The composition of 
the population of 1,500,000—not more than 15,000 of whom 
are Turks, while the remainder are chiefly connected by race 
and religion with Russia—has resulted in an intense sympathy 
with the Russian and an inveterate antipathy to the Turk, 
which have had much to do with bringing about the present 
bloody war. Nothing but the threatening attitude of the out- 
side nations prevented the Servian army from taking the place 
which it has lately taken on the side of the Russians and Rou- 
manians against the common foe. 

To the westward of Servia lies Bosnia, shut in on the north 
and west by Austria, on the south by Albania, and traversed by 
the Dinaric Alps. Of the more than 1,200,000 inhabitants of 
its two provinces, Bosnia proper and Herzegovina, over 400,000 
are Mohammedans in religion, but chiefly descendants of the 
Slavonic converts to Mohammedanism at the time of the con- 
quest; so that while they are fanatical Mussulmans, they are 
nevertheless very hostile to the Porte. The men of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were the original insurgents in the present 
rising against the Turkish rule in Europe. The slavery, which 
had lasted without mitigation for three centuries and a half, at 
last became unendurable, and in the summer of 1875 the revolt in 
Herzegovina began. Foratimeit attracted but little attention, 
although a few discerning minds perceived, as Mr. Freeman, the 
distinguished English historian, writes, “That now, at least, the 
enslaved nations had made up their minds to win their freedom 
or perish.” The heroic struggle continued for a year and a 
half before hope dawned on these brave mountaineers; both 
the story of their heroism under Despotovitch and of the 
Turkish atrocities in butchering, impaling, and torturing, being 
kept to a large extent from the outside world. 

To the eastward of Servia, along the Black Sea, between the 
Danube and the Balkans, is Bulgaria, the eastern extremity of 
the Slavic belt of Turkey. The Christian population, chiefly 
Bulgarian, numbers about 1,600,000; the Mohammedans, con- 
sisting of Osmanli Turks, Tartars, Circassians, and Albanians, 
numbering in all perhaps 70,000. Until 1872, the Christians of 
this province were under the Greek Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, but were then placed, by an edict of the Turkish Govern- 
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ment, under an independent Patriarch of their own. This was 
done in accordance with their own wishes, but it brought down 
upon them the excommunication of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. In this crisis, the Greek Church of Russia interfered 
in their behalf, alienating in some degree the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, but attaching the Bulgarians firmly to itself. In 
sympathy with the Bosnians and Herzegovinans, the Bulga- 
rians were driven to insurrection by the terrible cruelties of the 
Turkish rule. The Turk attempted the suppression of the 
insurrection, and hence the “ Bulgarian atrocities.” The 
obscure affairs of Bosnia and Herzegovina failed to attract 
much attention in the outside world. Little was known of 
them. The Turk did his work in Bulgaria. It was this that 
roused the righteous indignation of Christendom in behalf of 
the enslaved Christians of Turkey, and brought the hosts of 
Russia to the rescue. Bulgaria has for months been the chief 
centre of the Russo-Turkish war. 

To the southward of Bosnia, between it and Albania, lies 
little Montenegro, or the Black Mountain, in the heart of the 
Turkish dominions, though never a part of them. This Slavic 
principality of less than 2000 square miles, and less than 
200,000 inhabitants—the seed of freedom planted in the moun- 
tains to keep alive its kind until God’s day of deliverance 
should come to the Slavic belt of Turkey—has maintained its 
independence from the beginning against the power of the 
Ottoman Empire, although Midhat Pasha is represented in the 
London 7imes as speaking of it as a part of “his country.” It 
was doubtless the freedom of these unconquerable and implac- 
able foes of the Turk that inspired the Herzegovinans to seek 
like freedom. That the Hospodar is a firm ally of Russia, 
receiving from the Czar an annual pension of gooo ducats, led 
to the recent tremendous effort of the Sultan to annihilate 
these men of the Black Mountain, and to the heroic part which 
they have played, and are still playing, in the Russo-Turkish 
conflict. 

It will be seen at once that the Slavic peoples of Turkey 
are those who are most immediately engaged in insurrection 
against the Turk. They are struggling to escape from his 
despotic yoke. 
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South of the Slavic belt is the Hellenic belt, extending 
from the Adriatic to the A2gean, including Salonica in the 
centre, Albania on the west, and Constantinople, or Roumelia, 
on the east. The Hellenic peoples predominate in this portion 
of Turkey. 

On the west, bordering on the Adriatic and Ionian seas, 
between Bosnia on the north and free Greece on the south, is 
Albania, the ancient Epirus. Its inhabitants, probably descended 
from the ancient Illyrians and Epirotes, belong to the Hellenic 
races as distinguished from the Slavic, and have been exposed 
more helplessly to Turkish despotism and barbarity than any 
of the Turkish provinces thus far mentioned. In sympathy 
with Russia in religion, they hate the Turk with perfect hatred. 
Notwithstanding the difference-in race between the Slav and 
Hellene, they have only been restrained from joining in the 
present war by their horror of Turkish revenge, the helpless- 
ness of their position, and the unrighteous interference of the 
outside nations—notably of Great Britain—against them, and 
in favor of the Turk. 

To the eastward of Albania lies Salonica, the ancient Mace- 
don, having a population of between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000, 
belonging chiefly to the Hellenic and Slavic races. To the 
eastward of Salonica lies the ancient Thrace, in which is chiefly 
situated the larger ancient metropolitan province of Roumelia, 
in which is Constantinople itself. The inhabitants are largely 
of Hellenic, Slavic, and Armenian descent. To the southward 
of the Hellenic belt, are Crete and the islands of the A‘gean, 
which are also essentially Hellenic in their population. In all 
southern Turkey, the Greeks, Slavs, and Armenians constitute 
the masses of the people, and the Greek Church is the chief 
religion ; so that this entire belt is in sympathy with the Greek 
and Russian rather than with the Turk. Even in the city of 
Constantinople, the very centre of Ottoman rule, one half of 
the inhabitants are Greek Christians and orthodox Armenians. 
It is in precisely these lands that the hand of the oppressor has 
been most constant and heavy, and repeated instances of Turk- 
ish barbarity, as in the massacre in Scio, in the time of the 
Greek struggle for independence, when 70,000 out of a total of 
100,000 were butchered or sold into slavery, has developed an 
intense hatred of every thing Turkish. 
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The three chief races in this Hellenic belt are the Turks, 
Armenians, and Greeks. In it are found considerably over 
1,000,000 out of the 1,500,000 or more Turks in European Tur- 
key. The Armenians and Greeks, each quite as numerous, are 
seeking freedom from the Turk. The Armenians presented 
their case in a Mémoire, dated October, 1876, and laid before 
each of the great Powers of Europe. This action shows their 
relation to the Porte. The Hellenic peoples of Turkey, num- 
bering almost as many as the Slavs, have also been moving in 
the interests of freedom so far as they have been able. Immense 
popular meetings have been held at Athens and other places in 
the interests of Hellenic freedom. At a meeting of 10,000 
Greeks at the Pnyx, at Athens, the Professor of History, in the 
University of Athens, said: “ The Slavs have risen this year, the 
Greeks have not.” Prof. Papparrhigoposulos gives the reason: 


“The Powers have made use of every means to repress the disposition of 
the Greeks to war, by promising that the Greek nation, which for the time 
refrained from complicating the situation, should at the settlement obtain the 
same advantages as the Slavs.” 


Equally, then, with the other three Christian races, the Hel- 
lenic peoples of European Turkey are against the Turk. We 
have thus, at the lowest figure, somewhere between 12,000,000 
and 15,000,000 of the inhabitants of European Turkey who are 
either by birth or by religion, or by both, as well as by hatred 
of slavery, the enemies of the 2,000,000 Turks who are to be 
found in Southeastern Europe, and who are therefore but a 
handful as compared with the Christian races. This hasty survey 
makes it evident that the present is not, in the ordinary sense, 
a “war between Russia and Turkey.’ This has been very for- 
cibly put by Mr. Freeman: 


“Seven years ago, we spoke with perfect accuracy of a war between Ger- 
many and France; so we are now tempted to speak of a war between Russia 
and Turkey. But there is in truth no war between Russia and Turkey. The 
war is waged by Russia and European Turkey against the Turks. By France 
we mean a certain part of the earth’s surface and its inhabitants ; by Germany 
we mean another part of the earth’s surface and its inhabitants. When France 
and Germany were at war, every inhabitant of France was on the French side, 
every inhabitant of Germany was on the German side. There was no fear of 
any Frenchmen helping the Germans or of any German helping the French. 
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The war was really a war between two nations. . . . But he would be 
grievously mistaken who should think that there is now any war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey in this sense. If by Turkey, we mean the land and nations 
which are under the Turkish power, such as Bulgaria, Roumania, and the still 
enslaved parts of Greece, those lands and their inhabitants are not at war with 
the Russian ; they are at war with the Turk. They welcome Russian aid to 
free their country from the Turkish intruder. Those who have read the 
account of the entrance of the deliverer into Tirnova will hardly believe that the 
people of Turkey look on the Russians as enemies.” 


It will also be observed that the Christian inhabitants of 
European Turkey have risen against the Turk wherever insur- 
rection has been possible, and that the Mohammedans where 
native to the soil, as in Bosnia and Herzegovina, are pas- 
sively hostile to the Turk. The struggle may therefore be 
described as one between Russia and the non-Turkish peoples 
of European Turkey on the one hand, and the Turk on the 
other. It is, as Professor Goldwin Smith regards it, a war of 
races, of political and social principles, rather than of religions. 

The elements entering into the Eastern problem are thus 
seen to be very various, and the question a complicated one. 
The non-Turkish peoples, the Turks, the Russians, Christian 
Europe at large, and notably Great Britain, are all more or less 
interested and all have their modes of putting the question. 

The Turk asserts his right to continue to play the Turk in 
Europe. The cardinal thing with him is, How may the Turkish 
rights be maintained over the non-Turkish peoples ? 

The non-Turkish peoples, who have been driven to despera- 
tion by ages of the most terrible oppression, assert their right 
to freedom or, at least, to so much of freedom as is compre- 
hended in autonomy. The one thing with them is, How shall 
we reach the deliverance and freedom which are our just 
right ? 

The Russian asserts above-breath his right, based upon race 
and religion, to protect and deliver the oppressed ; the suspi- 
cious say that under-breath he asserts his own right to play the 
despot in the place of the Turk. The cardinal thing with him 
is, How shall the Russians free these oppressed and struggling 
brethren who appeal to them for help? or, How shall this step 
toward the completion of the Pan-Slavic Empire best be 
taken ? 
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The Government of Great Britain openly asserts its right to 
deal with the entire matter in accordance with its very peculiar 
views of “British interests,” and it regards the interests of 
Turk and Christian as alike: subordinate to its own ends; while 
under-breath it claims the right by “manifest destiny” to Egypt 
and the Suez Canal, to Stamboul as its great Eastern commer- 
cial capital and centre, and to the Euphrates Valley Railway 
Route. The only question which the present Premier of Great 
Britain puts to himself is, How shall the progress of Russia be 
prevented and “ British interests” be advanced, or the way be 
prepared for permanent British control in the Orient and in 
India ? 

The advanced thought of Christendom, led by Christian 
England, boldly asserts the right of the oppressed peoples of 
European Turkey to the freedom to which they aspire, and 
demands that the Machiavellian policy of Europe and the Brit- 
ish Government be brought to an end, and his just deserts be 
meted out to the “unspeakable Turk.”’ The question with the 
true Christendom is, How shall the Eastern problem be solved 
in accordance with the principles of humanity, morality, and 
Christianity ? 

It is self-evident that if all these claims are to be persisted 
in, a solution of the Eastern question must take its place among 
the impossibles, and the sooner all thought of its solution is 
given up the better. If the Turk be right, then the non-Turkish 
peoples are wrong; if the British Government be right, then 
Russia and the Christians of Turkey are wrong; and vice versa. 
No adjustment is possible so long as these antagonisms prevail. 

It may further be taken for granted, by all who are not 
blinded by “politics” or “diplomacy,” that the only possible 
permanent settlement of the Oriental question will have to be 
made on the basis of absolute right and justice. The unright- 
eous claims put forward in behalf of the various interests in- 
volved have alone stood in the way of a righteous conclusion 
of the whole matter. The moment all the parties concerned 
are brought to just views and just policy, the hitherto insoluble 
problem will be solved. A consideration of the character and 
claims of these parties, and of the progress of events in bring- 
ing them to righteousness or in exposing the baselessness of 
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their unrighteous pretensions, will give a comprehensive view 
of the matter and make clear the recent marvellous progress 
toward a permanent adjustment. Such a consideration will 
make it abundantly plain, that although the problem may ap- 
pear insoluble to the diplomatists who think they have it well 
in hand, Divine Providence—in these later years manifestly so 
independent of the diplomatists—is pushing the matter inevit- 
ably to the right conclusion. 


THE TURK AND HIS RIGHES. 


The Turk asserts his right to continue to play the Turk in 
Europe. If he be justly entitled to this, then it follows that 
the changes for the better in South-eastern Europe, which phil- 
anthropists and Christians supremely desire, must bide the will 
of the Sublime Porte and be reached in that manner alone. 

1. It will be found by careful examination that the Turk 
has not won a permanent place in Europe by heroic character 
or superior civilization. 

Certain writers in the present age have made the Turk and 
the Mohammedan civilization their fetich. They would have 
men believe the Turk every way superior to the Greek race 
which it conquered, and his civilization every way in advance of 
the Greek culture which it supplanted. Mr. Buckle writes,’ 
‘‘Mohammed, the greatest man Asia has ever produced,” and 
assures us in the same breath that ‘every one acquainted with 
the progress of civilization will allow that no small share of it 
is due to those gleams of light which, in the midst of surround- 
ing darkness, shot from the great centres of Cordova and Bag- 
dad.” Mr. Draper goes even further and calls the rise of 
Islamism the “Southern Reformation,” and claims’ for it the 
preservation of the truth of the one God, which Christendom 
had lost, and the leadership in scientific progress. Even a 
moderate knowledge of history would have taught any one of 
ordinary discernment, that, in the language of Professor Flint, 
“although the Mohammedan was a powerful and in many 
respects admirable movement, it yet involved no great original 
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idea, the religion which it contained and diffused being drawn 
from Jewish, and the scientific truth from Greek sources.'” 
Whewell and Renan agree that the contributions of even the 
Arabian schools to science were insignificant, while to philoso- 
phy they added nothing. 

But whatever may be true of Mohammedanism in general 
or of the Arab in particular, the unquestionable verdict of all 
history must still be, that the Ottoman Turk, with whom we 
have to do in the Eastern question, has been from the begin- 
ning the enemy not only of Christianity but of all true civiliza- 
tion as well. 

History stamps the original Turk as brutal, sensual, savage, 
deceitful at the core of his nature, reckless in physical courage, 
a born robberand tyrant. The Arab will tell you: “Avoid the 
Tartar if you can; he will either eat you in his love or hack you 
to pieces in his hate.” 

His religion has not improved him; rather it has developed 
the worst parts of his nature. Mohammedanism at the best, 
as Neander has shown, suppresses wholly the sense of relation- 
ship and communion with God, and so prevents the develop- 
ments which are the glory of a Christian civilization. The 
marvellous pictures, given in these days, of the devout com- 
munion of the Mussulman with God, are the merest fancy 
sketches. He has no sense whatever of the presence of God. 
Major Osborn, who confirms this fact, shows that there is no 
possible element of progress in Islam. Add to this the fact 
of the divine sanction it gives to the darker and lower passions 
of man’s nature, and its degrading character, even at the best, 
becomes manifest. It must brutalize man. 

But the Turk has not had Mohammedanism at its best. He 
has always followed the system of Abou Hanifa, the second of 
the four great orthodox Imams or founders of schools of doc. 
trine. It isthe Mohammedan Jesuitism. Hanifa’s system was 
reached by deducting from the Koran, and was intended to 
meet the exigencies arising from the lax morality of Koufa, a 
commercial city. It assumes that whatever can be deduced 
from the Koran is true. There is a verse in the second Sura of 
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the Koran which says: ‘‘God has created the whole earth for 
you.’ That text, say the Hanifite jurists, is a deed which an- 
nuls all other rights of property. The “you” means, of course, 
the true believers. He then classifies the whole earth under 
three heads: 1. Land which never had an owner. 2. Land 
which had an owner, and has been abandoned. 3. The persons 
and the property of the Infidels. From this third division the 
same legist deduces the legitimacy of slavery, piracy, and a 
state of perpetual war between the Faithful and the unbeliev- 
ing world. These are all methods whereby the Moslem enters 


into the possession of his God-given inheritance. 


1. It must be remembered that it is this doctrine—the further 
legitimate developments of which it is easy to anticipate—and 
not the Koran, pure and simple, nor even the higher teachings 
of the Imams, Malek, As Shafi, and Abu Hanbal, that has 
moulded the Ottoman in his fanaticism, sensuality, and despotic 
and heartless cruelty. Mr. Gladstone has, accordingly, called 
attention to the fact, that the present difficulty in the East is 
not a question of Mohammedanism, pure and simple, but of 
Mohammedanism compounded with the peculiar character of a 
race. He might have gone further, and pronounced it a ques- 
tion of the worst form of Mohammedanism compounded with 
the peculiar character of a very bad race. 

The Turk of the present day is, therefore, a strangely mixed 
being—in blood, Turanian ; in religion, Semitic; in surround- 
ings, Indo-European; immovable amidst changes, uncivilized in 
the midst of civilization; feared and disliked by all men; 
forced in his official capacity, and in his exterior, now to Galli- 
cize, now to Anglicize, and now even to Russianize himself— 
in short, the Jesuit of Islam. 

Says Professor Goldwin Smith:' 


“Considering that they have been four centuries settled in Europe and in 
contact with European civilization, their history may safely be said to be with- 
out a parallel as a prolonged and unchanging exhibition of the vices of bar- 
barism, and, above all, of barbarian cruelty. A fiend, the Turk, when his 
fanatical and tyrannical passions were excited, has always been, and he has 
always been a valiant fiend. The Ottomans who added some of the most 
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hideous pages to the sickening annals of massacre and torture, were just as 
conspicuous for physical courage as those for whom our respect is now claimed 
on that account.” 


It requires not only a most sublime independence of historic 
records, but also a most peculiar definition of “the fittest,” to 
enable one to see in the success of the Turk an illustration of 
“the survival of the fittest.” There were other and better 
reasons for the fall of the Eastern Empire. The Greek was a 
civilized man, and not a barbarian, finding his ideal of manhood 
in Christ, and Constantine, and Chrysostom, and the martyrs for 
the faith, rather than in Mohammed, and Bajazet, and the 
Janizaries. Although he had heroically defended himself for 
almost a thousand years against the hordes of Islam, he had 
never taken naturally to war and conquest. When the fall of 
Constantinople drew near, his military power had been weak- 
ened by ages of struggle against adverse circumstances and 
hostile influences. The capture and sack of the city by the Cru- 
saders, in 1204, was a terrible blow. For two centuries the Turks 
had harried all South-eastern Europe, carrying fire and sword to 
the very gates of the city, and when the hour of extremity came, 
political and religious jealousy led the West to decline to aid the 
Greeks, and to look upon their downfall with satisfaction. “ Had 
it not been,” says Dr. Pichler, the learned historian of the schism, 
“for the religious division of East and West, the Turks never 
could have established their dominion in Europe.’’ In the 
ight of these facts, it does not require even the imaginary 
Turkish quality of a sublime religious enthusiasm and devotion 
to account for the career of Islam ‘in the Orient. His religion, 
a blind fanaticism based upon fatalism and selfishness ; a 
bloody spirit of conquest, growing out of the belief that the 
world was made for his exclusive use and benefit; a sublime 
impudence and intolerance, or, as some one by euphemism has 
called it, a “ magnificent insolence,” arising out of the teaching 
of the Hanifites, that he alone was the man of Allah, who hates 
all other men, and commands the true believer to hate them ; 
an insatiable lust, finding its motive and development in the 
sensuality which the Koran makes a chief element of earth and 
heaven—these, added to the natural Turk, made him a fiend 
whenever his passions were roused. All this has been true of 
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him from the day when Orkhan established his throne in Brusa, 
early in the fourteenth century, named the gate of his palace 
the Sublime Porte, and founded the Janizaries, down to the last 
of the recent outrages, the echo of which is still in the ears of 
all the world. 

Nor need so much admiration be wasted upon the power of 
the Turk in keeping his hold upon the empire he conquered. 
The “miserable Byzantines” held Constantinople against all 
the warlike forces of barbarism for a thousand years; what 
marvel if the warlike barbarian holds it against his unwarlike 
neighbors—thoroughly cowed by the horrors of Ottoman tyr- 
anny, robbery, butchery, and sensuality—for almost half as 
long? But history warrants the absolute denial of the state- 
ment that the Turk has, by his military powers, maintained his 
old place in Europe for these four centuries. Even with all the 
advantages of his impregnable position, of the finest commer- 
cial capital on the globe, and with all the prestige of military 
success, he maintained his military supremacy in Europe for 
only about two centuries. It ended with the disastrous defeat 
by the heroic Polish leader, John Sobieski, before the walls of 
Vienna, in 1683. Concerning it, Schlosser writes: ' 


“ A comparatively new relation between the Christian Powers and the Em- 
pire of the Osmans resulted from the last victories of the Austrians, and from 
the complete exclusion of the Turks from Hungary and Transylvania. After 
the last siege of Vienna, the Turks had completely lost the military importance 
which they previously possessed ; for that reason they became, what they have 
since remained, a political machine, which may be used against Austria or the 
waxing power of the Russians.” 


So that Turkey has held the anomalous place it now holds, 
as a broken and dependent power, for almost two centuries. 
The Turkish power, from its very nature, went into decline 
when its extended conquests and butcheries were brought to a 
stand-still. To use Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe’s phrase, 
Turkey has been on an incline plane moving downward from 
that day to the present. Everybody knows that Islam has 
kept its place in Stamboul for the last fifty years, not because 
the followers of the prophet have been so heroic and noble, but 
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because the principles and policy of the European govern- 
ments have been so utterly base. History ruthlessly puts this 
illusive conception of the “noble Turk” along with that of the 
“noble savage.” 

2. Nor did the Turk win a right to a permanent place in 
European Turkey by any event in his career for the first four 
centuries, or till the Crimean War. 

While history reveals the defects of the Eastern Empire, it 
gives it a unique place in the world, the place of the only Chris- 
tian natidn worth the saving, when the Old World went down 
before barbarian invasion in the fifth century. The advantages 
of the position of Byzantium, which had attracted the atten- 
tion of Polybius long before Constantine, mark it as “the one 
spot of the Old World best fitted to be the capital of an uni- 
versal empire.” But when the dream of universal empire had 
passed away before the barbarian, there was still needed such 
a convenient and impregnable centre for the preservation of 
the treasures of learning and Christianity through the long and 
stormy period of the Dark Ages. Constantine himself began 
the work of gathering in the treasures which, for the world’s 
sake, needed to be saved, and when the power and tradition 
of the Papacy had reached their height, it remained, with its 
Greek Scriptures, the forlorn hope of the world—the one spot 
from which light might possibly irradiate the thick darkness 
fast becoming universal.’ Says Gibbon: 


“The ecclesiastics presided over the education of the youth; the schools of 
philosophy and eloquence were perpetuated till the fall of the empire; and it 
may be affirmed that more books and more knowledge were included within 
the walls of Constantinople than could be dispersed over the extensive coun- 
tries of the West.” 


To the careless eye, the fall of Constantinople seemed what 
the Turk meant it to be, the death of Christian hope. It. 
seemed the fall of Christendom before Islam. It was in reality 
one of those wonderful providences by which all human pur- 
poses and diplomacy are set at naught and the grandest results 
attained. It scattered the Greek Scriptures and Greek learning 


1 Gibbon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” etc., vol. vi., passim; and Philip Smith, 
“ Ancient History,” vol. iii. 
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over all Western Europe. When the Turk sat down in the 
gateway to the East, India, the old source of wealth, was no 
longer accessible to the western nations by the way of the Bos- 
porus and the caravan route across the desert and down the 
valley of the Euphrates. The search for a new route at once 
began. The ship took the place of the caravan, the ocean of 
the desert route. In a half century, more or less, the great 
voyagers, Columbus, Vasco de Gama, and Magellan, had done, 
in spite of the Turk, their work of opening all the globe 
with its wealth, wheeling Western Europe to the front of 
the world, and bringing in the modern era of enterprise and 
commerce. 

The cause of the great revolution, therefore, let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, was not “the light that shot from Cordova 
and Bagdad,” but the light scattered from the burning city of 
the Constantines, at no less a price than the untold sufferings 
of anoble race conquered and enslaved after the most heroic 
struggle of history, continued through a thousand years. 

These vast changes can be set down to the score of the 
Turk only as redemption can be put to the credit of Lucifer. 
To him must rather be set down the system of slavery, robbery, 
and butchery which he introduced and has perpetuated in 
South-eastern Europe. 

The past history of Turkish oppression, with its full horrors, 
will never be written out. Slavs, Roumanians, Armenians, 
Hellenes, have all alike felt these horrors: the last and noblest 
no doubt most deeply. “A few facts from the story of the en- 
slaving of this race, and from the general history of the Turkish 
rule, will be sufficient to give some faint conception of the 
boundless range of such facts which cannot be told. 

There is a saying reported of the Prophet, that “if God 
valued the world at the wing of a fly, he would not allow an 
‘unbeliever to obtain so much as a drink of water from it.’? 
Even this contempt, as different as possible from what we 
understand by toleration, has sometimes given the races subject 
to Islam, in times of peace, some of the advantages of tolera- 
tion; but it has always, when Moslem greed and lust have been 
excited, made the non-Mohammedan races liable to be savagely 
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slaughtered. The Christians in Turkey have seen chiefly the 
latter aspect of this contempt. 

Mohammed II. began with an apparent toleration, but Gib- 
bon tells us that “the scene was soon changed; and before his 
departure the hippodrome streamed with the blood of his 
noblest captives.” With what Mr. Gladstone calls “ far-sighted 
cruelty,” the leaders, the aristocracy of the Greek lands, were 
completely swept away. To the so-called taxation, amounting 
to robbery, there was added the still more terrible exaction of 
the “ children-tribute,” the debasing effects of which are not yet 
effaced. Robbery and piracy were pushed everywhere by land 
and by sea, property and life were everywhere insecure, and at 
times the coasts of Greece became uninhabitable. The chastity 
of women, from the princess to the peasant, was often the 
price of life. The creation of the Phanariots and the career 
of the Janizaries give hints of what was done to degrade and 
destroy. The absolute master and tyrant made himself felt 
everywhere, down through the four centuries, in every form 
of oppression which Turkish cruelty could invent. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the brutal butcheries 
with which the Moslems have visited, and are at all times 
liable to visit, the Christians over the empire. Going back of 
the more recent transactions in Bosnia and Bulgaria, the de- 
liberate attempt to assassinate every leading Servian, in the 
efforts to suppress the insurrections under Black George and 
Milosch, and the depopulation of beautiful Scio, are but speci- 
mens of what the Turk has always been finding occasion to 
do, and of what Christian Europe, under the old diplomacy, 
permitted him to do almost without protest down to the time 
of the Treaty of Paris. 

But it would be an injustice to two men who rose above 
the Turkish ideas, if not above the Turkish character, to pass 
unnoticed the attempts made by Selim III. and Mahmood II. 
to introduce military, social, and civil reforms into the 
empire. The alliance between Solyman the Magnificent and 
Francis the First of France was the first in a series of conces- 
sions which Viscount de Redcliffe well says “ may fitly be called 
extra-Koranic, and which were gradually made to the necessity 
more and more felt by the Porte of obtaining a less insulated 
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position as to the States of Christendom.” ’ Toward the close 
of the last century, Selim III. commenced, in the same spirit, 
the work of internal reform. The attempt roused the fanati- 
cism of the Moslems, and cost Selim his throne and his life. 

Mahmood IL., at a later period, took up the work of Selim. 
It was a struggle of the prince of Turkish butchers, almost 
single-handed, with the fiercest and widest outbursts of fanati- 
cism. It really shattered and dismembered the Empire, which 
was only prevented from falling to pieces immediately by the 
interference of Russia. Mahmood strangled or threw into the 
Bosporus the family of his predecessor, butchered the Jani- 
zaries, opened diplomatic intercourse with the Christian nations, 
attempted the reorganization of the army and the courts, and 
other improvements. The proclamation of Gulhané and the 
introduction of extensive reforms under the name of Tanztmat- 
katrich in 1839, the year of his death, gave earnest of his de- 
termined purpose. But.it was all contrary to the spirit of the 
Turk and the Koran, and the old Turk in his fanaticism proved 
too strong for the young Turk in his ambition. Something was 
accomplished, with the aid of a salutary fear of foreign powers, 
in and around Constantinople, but its cost was the disintegra- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, and the experiment demonstrated 
the impossibility of the coexistence of modern progress and 
Turkish rule, at least without some more powerful influence 
from without. 

History thus leads inevitably to the verdict that the Turk 
brought little of value with him into South-eastern Europe, that 
he did his best to destroy whatever of value was already there, 
and that in more than four centuries of oppression he has not 
been the source of very great good to the millions of his non- 
Turkish slaves. In short, his career up to the Crimean War did 
nothing toward winning him a just title to sovereignty. 

3. The Crimean War ended with the Treaty of Paris, which 
organized the final experiment with the Turk in Europe. That 
treaty was an attempt to take the Ottoman Empire into the 
society of Christian nations, and to uphold its government in a 
last struggle for reform. The Hatt-i-Humayoun of February 
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8th, 1856, was “to place all Christian sects in Turkey on a level 
with Mohammedans in respect to life, property, religion, etc.” 
It was drawn up by the Allied Powers and indorsed by a pro- 
tocol of all the European powers.’ Although the Turkish min- 
ister objected to its embodiment in the treaty on the plea of 
sparing the dignity of the Porte, and Lord Palmerston, with the 
aid of his usual “ diplomacy,” succeeded in securing its exclusion 
from the body of the treaty, the Sublime Porte bound himself 
by the most solemn engagements to carry out its provisions. 
The Ottoman was to win himself a place in Europe by this last 
experiment. Let him be tried by the results. 

The brief array of general facts, which is all that can here be 
presented, is drawn chiefly from the statements of Rev. Malcolm 
Maccoll, based partly upon his own observation in Turkey while 
travelling there with Canon Liddon, and partly upon British 
consular and parliamentary documents. The main statements 
are confirmed by Right Honorable W. E. Forster, the distin- 
guished statesman and orator, and by Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe, both of whom spent many years in Turkey—in fact, 
they receive confirmation from every source. They warrant the 
conclusion that the reforms have not been carried out. 

The taxation has not been equalized. With the Christians, it 
often amounts to confiscation. 

The so-called tithe is levied on allthe produce of the ground. 
It is no longer a tithe; for when Sultan Abdul Azziz travelled 
in state over Europe, an extraordinary tax was laid to bear the 
cost of his journey, and so the tithe became and still continues 
to be an eighth. With the extortion, it is oftener a sixth or a 
seventh. The tithes are sold by the government to the highest 
bidder, and the competition is so keen in ordinary times that 
the successful bidder often pays more than the entire amount of 
the tax. This, of course, means extortion of the worst form for 
the poor rayahs. The “spahi,” or tithe-farmers, instead of 
making a careful estimate of the produce, assess it, without ex- 
amination, far beyond its value. If the rayah seeks redress, he 
can only appeal to the government officials who are “in league 
with the tithe-farmer, who is frequently nothing but a dummy 
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behind which some influential member of the government robs 
and harasses the Christian peasant.’ The peasant must pay 
the tithe not in kind but in money, and ready money must be 
paid down. The case of the poor man, who has not money 
enough at hand to meet these exactions, is pathetically described 
in the paper of the Herzegovinan insurgents to the Great Powers:' 

“His house will be occupied at his expense until he has paid the whole. 
He is bound to maintain and serve those who are quartered upon him at their 
imperious pleasure, and his expenses in so doing go for nothing in the account. 
By way of example: if a person owes twenty piastres, and spends one hundred 
in the maintenance of these people, it is not taken into consideration. At last 
an arrangement is made; the peasant acknowledges his debt, with double inter- 
est; or an animal is taken for fifty piastres, though it may be worth one hun- 
dred or more. Many cause the poor people of the villages to be put in prison 
where they suffer from hunger, cold, flogging, and other ill-treatments. Some- 


times false receipts are given, and-the amount of the debt has to be paid 
again.” 


This system has been extended to every thing the peasant 
can call his own. Besides, there is the compulsory service for 
the military ; the road tax; the “rad” or labor tax of the for- 
tieth piastre on the imaginary earnings of the rayah; the poll- 
tax of 30 piastres laid upon every male Christian, from babe to 
beggar and from birth to death, and collected from the village 
for those who cannot pay for themselves. In this way, the rayah 
of average means pays in taxation somewhat less than 3000 
piastres annually. 

Nor is this all; for in Herzegovina and Bosnia he rents his 
land from the aga, or Turkish proprietor, who extorts from him 
a fourth part of the produce obtained from the ground, besides 
gifts in produce and labor, which swell the amount to three 
times what he produces for himself. All this, it must be remem- 
bered, comes after the rayah has passed through the hands of 
the government and the tithe-farmer. 

The rights of property and person have not been secured. 
A Christian peasant can hold no property in Turkey. The few 
who have been foolish enough to make the attempt, in reliance 
upon the promised reforms, have found themselves stripped of 
it, and helpless in the Turkish courts. Even the life of the 
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rayah is held at the discretion of his Moslem neighbor. Re- 
sistance to a Turk is now, and has for generations been, so cer- 
tain to end in assassination, that thought of resistance has 
almost died out of the Christian mind. 

But the most cruel torture of all to which the rayah is ex- 
posed is doubtless, as Mr. Maccoll has written, “the peril to 
which the chastity of his female relations is daily exposed.” 
The Ottoman system which uses sensuality as one of its most 
powerful motives, puts a premium upon outrages upon Christian 
women. All authorities agree concerning the helplessness of 
the Christians against such outrages to which every rayah’s 
family is liable. Not to refer to the evidence in the consular 
reports on the condition of the Christians in Turkey, the recent 
case at Batak is sufficient for present purposes. Concerning it, 
Mr. Baring despatched from Philipopolis, November 24th, 1876: 


“T suggested that the act of carrying off the girls (from Balak) was in 
itself an illegal one; but I was told that, by Turkish law, a man could not be 
punished for carrying off a woman, provided he married her.” 


To the Christians in Turkey, the so-called courts of justice 
are simply “legalized instruments of oppression and torture.” 
Theoretically, the evidence of a Christian is admissible, except 
before the religious tribunals; practically, it is inadmissible, in 
any court. If he insists in presenting it, the judge easily gets 
rid of it by making him repeat, and then rejecting it for the most 
trifling variation ; or if this does not succeed, the court adjourns, 
and the Christian witness is followed home and denounced on 
some trumpery charge, and when the court meets again he is set 
aside as a notoriously bad character, or he is imprisoned for an 
hour and then excluded from testifying ; or, anywhere outside of 
Constantinople, his testimony is summarily set aside without 
even such pretexts as these; or, worse than all, the vindictive 
Moslem pursues him for bringing a false accusation against a 
true believer, and he perhaps gets the bastinado or the dagger. 
This is all admitted to be true, even by such advocates of the 
Turks as Mr. Gifford Palgrave.’ 

In short, assurance comes from all quarters that the Chris- 
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tians have not been accorded the rights promised them, and 
that the Hatt-i-Humayoun of the Sultan, published at the close 
of the Crimean War, has been of little more avail than so much 
blank paper. Just in and around Constantinople, under the 
pressure of foreign power, some few of its provisions have some- 
times been feebly carried out, but in the provinces it is a dead 
letter. Indeed, it has never to this day been proclaimed 
throughout the Turkish Empire. 

The Turk has continued to play the Turkin Europe for more 
than twenty years, under the shadow of the Treaty of Paris, by 
the aid of the fiction of the Hatt--Humayoun. He has been 
relieved from the fear of insurrections and of interference from 
without; and so released from those checks necessary to even 
good governments, and without which the peculiar vices of the 
Turks must inevitably reach a rank and terrible luxuriance. 
The Duke of Argyll very strongly presents the influence of this 
condition upon the Turk: 


“And such, accordingly, we know by overwhelming evidence to have been 
the actual result. Twenty years of peace and of protection from external 
violence have seen no reform, but only a descent from:one low level to another 
depth still lower, of personal corruption, and of corresponding administrative 
oppression. There has been the confessed violation of every pledge solemnly 
given in the face of Europe, that the Christian subjects of the Porte should be 
admitted to some of the commonest rights of humanity; and this violation has 
gone on in the face of remonstrances, of exhortation, and of warnings perpet- 
ually renewed by one, or other, or by all of the guaranteeing and protecting 
powers.” 


Utterly bankrupt in character, the Sublime Porte has made 
use of the Hatt as an aid in securing from the capitalists of 
Western Europe vast loans, which have been squandered on 
armies and fleets, and in luxury and vice, instead of being used 
to carry out the promised reforms. Even with the addition of 
an extortion and cruelty in its taxation, such as no land under 
the sun ever before witnessed. The government at the opening 
of the war had already reached financial bankruptcy, and the 
practical repudiation of its debt of more than $1,000,000,000. 

Nor does the story of massacre for these twenty years indi- 
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cate that the ghost of the Hatt has brought the Turk to the 
reign of humanity. The story of Crete, and of Lebanon and 
Damascus, and the atrocities in putting down the insurrection 
in Bosnia and Bulgaria, too fresh to need repeating, show that 
the Turk is essentially the same to-day as of old. Says Mr. 
Freeman, concerning the massacres in Bulgaria: 


“His doings there were nothing new, nothing wonderful. They were 
simply what the Turk always does whenever he has a chance. They were 
what the Turk did fifty years ago in Chios and Cyprus; they were what he 
did in much later times at Damascus. They are what he is doing always on a 
smaller scale in Bulgaria, and in every other land subject to his yoke. The 
only real difference between the Turkish doings of 1876 and the Turkish 
doings of any other year, was that the doings of 1876 were done on a greater 
scale than any doings of the same kind that had happened for some years. 
There was indeed another difference, namely, that the facts were brought home 
to the minds of the mass of the English in a way that earlier facts of the 
same kind had never been brought home. The mass of Englishmen then 
learned, for the first time, what the Turk really was.” 


Mr. Gladstone brings out with great clearness and force the 
peculiar features of the “ Bulgarian horrors,” which were indic- 
ative of the contempt of the Sultan for the requirements of 
the Hatt-i-Humayoun: 


“The essence of the case of 1876 lies, not in the massacres themselves, but 
in the conduct of the Porte about the massacres; the falsehood, the chicane, 
the mockery and perversion of justice, the denial of redress, the neglect and 
punishment of the good Mohammedans, and, finally, the rewards and promo- 
tions of the bad in pretty close proportion to their badness.” 


The “ Andrassy Note,” the “ Berlin Memorandum,” and the 
“Protocol” of Constantinople, were but succesive stages in the 
progress of the European powers in reaching the verdict that 
the Hatt-i-Humayoun is a dead letter, and the Turk incorrigible. 

In September, 1875, the insurgents of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina presented their document of grievances to the representa- 
tives of the Great Powers, closing with a pathetic appeal to 
Christian Europe. “In order to get out of this misery,” they ask 
to be let alone by outside powers, in their struggle for freedom ; 
or that some Christian power should give them some corner of 
land for a home, or that the powers should intercede with the 
Sultan to secure them autonomy; or that the powers should at 
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once occupy the principalities with a strong body of troops and 
secure their just rights." 

Count Andrassy, the Austrian minister, in behalf of Austria, 
Germany, and Russia, thereupon published his famous “ Note,” 
declaring that the Sultan had habitually violated the solemn 
pledges of 1856, and demanding that the promised reforms 
should now be made. The Porte formally accepted the “ Note,” 
but did not even promulgate the proposed reforms. 

The Turkish fanaticism and excesses increased, and on the 
6th of May, 1876, a mob murdered the French and German con- 
suls at Salonica. This was the period of the shocking barbari- 
ties in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The “ Berlin Memorandum” 
was issued by Gortschakoff, Bismarck, and Andrassy on the 
11th of May. This added to the Andrassy Note the demand 
upon Turkey for the execution of its terms, and for proper 
guarantees, threatening, in case of refusal, to take such “ effica- 
cious measures as might be demanded.” Great Britain declined 
to assent to the Memorandum, and therefore, by the terms of 
the Treaty of Paris, which required unanimous assent, it was of 
no avail. In less than a month after the course of Great Britain 
was known, the Bulgarian atrocities occurred, which thoroughly 
roused the humanity and conscience of all Europe. The Turk- 
ish Government, which sent Achmed Agha and his fellows on 
this work of slaughtering many thousands of the almost defence- 
less peoples, decorated them for their achievements, and thus 
cast its defiance in the face of the Great Powers. 

The Congress of European Powers met December 2oth, 1864, 
in Constantinople, inviting Turkey to sit with them, and after 
a month of deliberation united in the “Protocol,” presenting 
substantially the same terms as the Andrassy Note and Berlin 
Memorandum. It did not, however, make the demand em- 
phatic, and was rejected on the 20th January, 1877, two days 
after it had been presented to the Porte, who, however lavish 
of promises, declined all performances and all guarantees. The 
Turk would do nothing unless forced by foreign armies. The 
Congress, too much under the influence of the old “ diplomacy,” 
and distracted by too many jealousies to agree upon an effective 
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armed intervention, adjourned, leaving the helpless Christians 
to their fate, and the “incorrigible Turk” to his own will. 

To say the least, that adjournment was the solemn judg- 
ment of the Powers, that the Porte ought no longer to be up- 
held in his course in Europe, and their solemn verdict that the 
experiment of the Hatt-i-'Humayoun was an absolute failure. 
In the eyes of Europe and the world, the mission of the Turk, 
as a ruler over Christians, has come to an end. Almost fifty 
years ago, immediately after the treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, 
the Duke of Wellington, “the statesman-warrior,” said: 


“There is no doubt it would have been more fortunate and better for the 
world if the treaty of Adrianople had not been signed, and if the Russians had 
entered Constantinople, and if the Turkish Empire had been dissolved.” 


The lapse of the half century has made that the judgment 
of Europe, and removed one great obstacle to the settlement 
of the Eastern question. The Ottoman’s claim to the sov- 
ereignty over the twelve or fifteen millions Christians of Europe 
has no just basis in his character, in his past career, or in his 
present performances or promises. If it comes to the matter of 
debt, Europe owes to the great robber and butcher of the world, 
the “incorrigible Turk,” nothing but a hempen cord, with a 
short shrift and a deep grave. 


THE CHRISTIANS AND THEIR RIGHTS. 


The Christian “slaves” (such the Andrassy Note declares 
and shows them to be) of the Sublime Porte affirm their right 
to freedom. The answer to the Eastern question, in their 
view, is to be found in the answer to the question, How shall 
we secure our just right to freedom? If this be the Christian’s 
just right, it is certain that it were better that the Ottoman 
Empire, or even the heavens, should fall rather than that it 
should be denied him. 

Before the question of right is taken up, certain allegations, 
made to break the force of the claim presented by the Chris- 
tian, must be met and disposed of. 

The brief survey of the four Christian races of European 
Turkey, with which this review opens, has shown that they are 
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all apparently at one in their view of the matter. It is alleged, 
however, that this is only apparent, and that there is really a 
very great diversity of sentiment concerning the present issues 
among the non-Turkish peoples, and that even in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Great efforts have been made in the interests of 
Moslem misrule to spread abroad this statement. It was neces- 
sary to impress Europe with the idea that orthodox Christians 
and Turks were united under the Porte in putting down the in- 
surrections. A band of orthodox Christians was accordingly 
“swept from the slums of Stamboul,” and marched out, under 
“a flag on which the Crescent and the Cross were displayed 
side by side,” to fight in the “sacred cause.’”’ On the way, 
the Bashi-Bazouks fell upon them and slaughtered or dis- 
persed them. It was important to show that the Réman Catho- 
lics of Turkey were with the Porte in his efforts to put down 
rebellion. A sham address to the Porte from the Catholics of 
Bosnia was prepared by the Turkish authorities. Bishop Stross- 
meyer, whose diocese extends over Bosnia, told Canon Liddon 
and Mr. Maccoll that the Roman Catholics of Bosnia were no 
more represented by it than were the orthodox Christians by 
“that famous band of warriors swept from the slums of Stam- 
boul.” The butcheries in Lebanon showed the Roman Catho- 
lics the love the Turk bears toward them, and no class of men 
more ardently desire the spread and final success of the insur- 
rection than the Roman Catholics in Bosnia. There is, in fact, 
practically a moral unanimity, as Mr. Maccoll shows, on the 
part of the Christians of all names, in the present struggle for 
freedom. It must be especially noted that the Crimean war 
made an entire revolution in the sentiment of the Slavic peoples 
of Turkey, leading them to turn toward Russia as their pros- 
pective deliver. 

It is also asserted by some that the rising in Turkey has 
less claim upon the sympathies of the world from the assumed 
fact that it was not spontaneous. Russian intrigue and Slav- 
onic societies are appealed to as the springs of the insurrection. 
We confess to but little faith in the marvellous stories of the 
agitators, who publish so many volumes of “secret despatches,” 
which to them are such open secrets. Why seek for some hid- 
den cause when there is a sufficient cause, open and confessed, 
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just at hand? The Turkish government itself admits that the 
insurrection is traceable “to the unseemly conduct” of its own 
“functionaries,” and that the insurgents have substantial cause 
of complaint." Why is all Christian Turkey ablaze with the 
thought of freedom? It assuredly takes more than outside 
influences to beget revolutions. The case is put strongly by 
Mr. Forster, in his Bradford speech. There is cause sufficient 
in the confessed oppression of the Turk. These poor people 
have been driven to desperation, and they feel that in the un- 
foldings of Providence their hour has come, and, whether by 
Russian intrigue or by Slavonic societies, or by the help of the 
strong arm of Russia, all may say heartily, God help the op- 
pressed! 

There are still others who admit all the horrors of Turkish 
slavery, but who can find no substitute for the Turk. Educate 
him and retain him as ruler. It will be better for the interests 
of Christian missions and of humanity. It isnot too much to say 
that the education hypothesis has already been tried with the 
Mohammedans in India, and in much more favorable circum- 
stances than could be found in Turkey. The Mohammedan col- 
lege, founded by Warren Hastings, has been one of the worst 
of engines in developing bigotry and fanaticism. 

The venerable Dr. Hamlin said, some time since, “ Let Tur- 
key stand, that Islam may fall.” Before the war opened, the 
American missionaries were often quoted as favoring Turkey. 
They said, “Take Turkey in hand, compel her to be just, or, if 
need be, dismember her; but in no event suffer Russia to come 
in and rule her and us.” One missionary is represented as say- 
ing, “The coming in of Russia would be like a return of the 
glacial epoch.”” The missionaries naturally have somewhat Turk- 
ish ideas of Russia. Moreover, they would preserve the Turk 
for the sake of missions. Dr. Henry M. Field givesa somewhat 
different view of the Christian opinion in Constantinople. The 
most intelligent men he met, missionaries, foreign merchants 
and bankers, resident for many years in the Turkish capital, 
were unanimous in their despair of Turkey under the rule of the 
Turk. But whatever may be the opinions of men other than 
the sufferers themselves, the responsibility of keeping from 
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12,000,000 to 15,000,000 of Christians in such slavery, or in some 
mitigated form of it, even for so high an end as that of Chris- 
tian missions, would be a most weighty one, involving a some- 
what questionable application of the principle of doing evil 
that good may come. The Duke of Argyll doubtless comes very 
near the heart of the matter when he says, “The simple truth 
is, that any change must be better for Turkey.” He points to 
the fact that the revolted and independent States that have 
found a substitute for the Turk “are as the promised land—to 
which all eyes are turned by the Christian subjects of the Porte.” 

These preferred claims in behalf of the Ottoman must all in- 
evitably go down before the terrible indictment based upon the 
facts of oppression already presented. It must be manifest to 
every intelligent man, whose thinking is controlled by Christian 
principles, that the demands of these races of European Turkey 
for freedom can be denied only on the old theory of the divine 
right of despots. The bill of rights which they are entitled to 
present to the Turk and the world is a most extended one, hav- 
ing, to say the least, ten thousand times greater force than that 
which the American people drew up and vindicated against 
Great Britain. 

It is obvious that a Christian morality cannot but adjudge 
to them the right to freedom. Obedience is to be rendered to 
the State as to God. The limit is reached when the ruler per- 
verts the ends of government and frustrates the very design of 
the State. This the Porte has unquestionably done. The State 
was designed by the moral governor chiefly to widen man’s 
sphere of social effort and insure freedom and security in that 
sphere. It is manifestly seen that the Turk has made his em- 
pire the very opposite of all this to nine tenths of its people. 
He has proclaimed and executed as law what God has not pro- 
claimed. He has habitually gone further, and forced his Chris- 
tian subjects to do what God has positively forbidden. He has 
deprived them of all their most precious rights, and has thus at- 
tempted to stamp out their manhood. With these oppressed 
peoples, the question of freedom has ceased to be a question of 
right, and has simply become a question of method. What is 
the right method for the Christian to take? Shall he refuse to 
obey, and, standing in this piace, take the consequences? 
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There is something of manliness in such a course; but the con- 
sequences of the refusal of the rayah to obey when the sensua 
Turk demands his daughter, or sister, or even his wife for his 
harem, may include death. Anywhere else than in Turkey he 
might try passive resistance while agitating the question at issue 
and seeking by constitutional or legal methods to change the 
unjust laws or constitution ; but in Turkey, agitation is death, 
and there are no constitutional or legal methods of accomplish- 
ing such results. The last resort is open resistance, rebellion, 
revolution. It is self-evident that ‘revolution is justifiable 
where the wrong and injustice on the part of the civil authority 
amount to the permanent subversion of the great ends for 
which the State exists. Where national oppression, and injus- 
tice, and corruption usurp the place of freedom, and justice, and 
purity, and where the true national mission is made impossible 
by the inefficiency or moral worthlessness and baseness of the 
existing government, it may become the most sacred duty of 
the citizens toward themselves, mankind, and God, to overthrow 
that government and build the State anew upon the founda- 
tions of right, justice, and truth.’ ‘The Christian races have 
already reached that point; forthe Turk has filled up the full 
measure of his iniquity. 

International law clearly accords to these Christians the 
right to deliverance and freedom. They appeal to the powers 
of Europe for help. Even Macchiavelli teaches that cruelty may 
be well or ill applied,—and that when it is ill applied and shows 
a tendency to repeat itself and to increase rather than diminish 
with time, a State which practises it cannot continue to live.’ 
Was cruelty ever worse applied, or more habitually or longer 
persisted in? Does not even Macchiavelli teach that it is high 
time for the Turk to die, if need be, and this enslaved people 
to rise to life and freedom? It isa plain principle of interna- 
- tional law that States may interfere in another State “in ex- 
treme and outrageous cases,” or where “some extraordinary 
state of things is brought about by the crime of a government 
against its subjects.’ And, moreover, every State is bound to 
aid in maintaining justice in such cases. Is not the most ex- 
treme and outrageous case in history found in the Turkey of to- 
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day: a most extraordinary state of things, brought about by 
the crime of the government? A corresponding obligation to 
help rests upon the nations to whom appealismade. The Duke 
of Argyll, speaking in behalf of an elevated morality and of 
British Christianity, has pointedly and convincingly presented 
the minimum and maximum of British duty :' 


“Tt is now the solemn duty of the British nation, as a great war has arisen 
mainly out of their inaction, to see that, through mistaken ideas of self-interest, 
their Government does not interfere to prevent the population of Turkey from 
deriving whatever benefit may arise to them from it. This is the minimum of 
duty. I should say more. Itis our duty to do our best to make those benefits 
as large and as secure as possible... .. But when the time comes, it ought to 
be remembered that no arrangement can be final, no arrangement can be last- 
ing, for such ordinary length of time as human policy can hold within its grasp, 
which places any great or even inconsiderable people under restrictions incom- 
patible with the natural and peaceful development of their industry and wealth, 
or incompatible with the due influence which may belong to these in the general 
politics of Europe. And that is doubtless the duty of Christian Europe.” 


The final crisis in the sham experiment of the Hatt-i- 
Humayoun brought all Europe to understand the sufferings of 
these Christians, to comprehend the helplessness of their case 
under the continued rule of the Ottoman, and to recognize their 
rights in their struggle for freedom. In removing the preva- 
lent blindness, and ignorance, and indifference, it has already 
put out of the way what has hitherto been one of the chief 
obstacles in the way of any final disposition of the Eastern 
question. The non-Turkish people of European Turkey may 
be fairly said to have made good their view of the Eastern 
question. It is primarily a question of their deliverance, and 
every other just interest of humanity is bound up in that; for 
doubtless their cry has reached the ear of the God of Sabaoth. 


THE RUSSIAN AND HIS PURPOSES. 


Russia, at present the prominent figure in the Eastern 
struggle, claims to act the part of the deliverer of these en- 
slaved people. When Europe, largely through the influence of 


1“ Contemporary Review,” July, 1877, pp. 332-3. 
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the British Government, decided to leave them to the tender 
mercies of the Turk, Russia single-handed took up their cause, 
and, aiming at the maximum of international obligation, has 
already spent the first campaign in furthering it. The Eastern 
question presents a new phase in her case. Is the cardinal 
thing with her, How shall the Russians free these oppressed 
and suffering brethren who appeal to them for help? or, How 
shall this great step toward the completion of the Pan-Slavic 
empire best be taken? or, Are the two indissolubly linked 
together? What, in short, are the purposes and rights of Rus- 
sia? These questions can only be answered in the light of 
present Russian character, ideas, and conduct. 

The Russian has been described as a dual character—half 
European and half Asiatic. The representative Russians, the 
Slavs—about 65,000,000 of the 78,000,000 in European Russia, 
by the recent census, are Slavs—belong to the Indo-European 
family, and came from the wilds of Scythia. The name Russ, 
Hebrew Rosh, unfortunately mistranslated in the English ver- 
sion “the chief Prince,” first appears in Ezekiel xxxviii: 2, 3, 
and xxxix: I, and is the only name of a modern nation found in 
the Old Testament.’ The Slavs first made their appearance in 
European history, in the neighborhood of the Carpathian 
Mountains, in the fourth century, and from that point spread 
northward to the Baltic and southward to the Adriatic.’ 

Western notions of the Russian people are chiefly derived 
from pen-pictures of the fierce Cossack, and are as representa- 
tive of Russian character as the Texan cut-throat of American. 
Mr. M. E. Grant Duff asserts that “the inhabitants of great 
Russia, the nucleus of the empire, are the most naturally pacific 
of mankind. In this all authorities agree. Some are inclined 
to add to the Russia of the new rvégzme the despotic ideas of 
the old; but Russia has been renewing her youth. Herzen, the 
Russian wit, brought out the striking change and contrast when 
he asked the English why, because they were hostile to the o/d 
bear, the Russia of Nicholas, they should be hostile to the young 
bear, the new Russia, which Nicholas hated more heartily than 
he hated the English. 


1 Dean Stanley, ‘‘ History of the Eastern Church,” p. 397. 
2 Max Miiller, ‘‘ Science of Language.” First series, p. 196. 
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The Crimean War proved the regeneration of Russia. It is 
true that none of the diplomatists or sovereigns understood it in 
that light. It was one of the independent moves of Providence 
without the advice or consent of man. Czar Nicholas entered 
into the war by making an unjust demand upon the Turk for 
the extradition of refugees, and his misfortunes brought him to 
his grave a year before its close. Alexander II. ascended the 
throne, March 2, 1855, only six months before the fall of Sebas- 
topol, which completed the shattering of his army and the anni- 
hilation of his navy in the Black Sea. A year brought the 
Treaty of Paris, which left himself and his country humiliated 
and bound by most unjust and oppressive restrictions. He 
seems to have taken in the situation with the eye of a great 
statesman, and he began at once the ‘series of radical and compre- 
hensive changes which have transformed the old Russia into 
the new. On the day of his coronation he ordered four trans- 
lations of the Bible, by the four Universities, intomodern Russ, 
for his people; just six years later, in 1861, he emancipated the 
serfs ; in 1864, he reconstructed the entire judicial system of 
all the Russias; in 1870, he threw off the chains with which the 
Treaty of Paris had unjustly fettered his people, and began the 
reconstruction of the army and navy; in 1877, in response to 
their appeal and the generous uprising of the Russian people, 
he began the present war for the deliverance of the Christians 
of south-eastern Europe. It will be seen ata glance that his 
watchword is progress. It is obvious that Russia was in the 
past the representative despotism, the soul of the Holy Alliance 
in the reactionary movement against European freedom. Alex- 
ander, the Liberator, has undertaken to bring his country into a 
new position by a great liberal movement. He is taking ad- 
vantage of the remarkable fact, confirmed for us by Mr. Wallace 
and other authorities, thatthe Russian people are the most 
democratic people in the world,—and is establishing upon it 
the government. Anadministrator of the new levelking school 
in Russia is said to have declared that his wish was to build “a 
tower upon a steppe’—that is, he desired to see the Imperial 
Power rising out of a vast democracy. The Czar has made 
serf-emancipation the basis of his new movement. On the 
morning of the 3d of March, 1861, there were in Russia, chiefly 
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in European Russia, twenty-two and a half millions of ordinary 
serfs. At evening of that day, to be forever memorable in the 
annals of freedom, the whole of that vast population had ceased 
to be serfs, and had become free. Not only were they free, but the 
government had clothed the old sv, or communal organization, 
with administrative functions, had provided for the pecuniary 
indemnity of the doyar, or master, and had opened the way for 
each moujzk or freed serf to become at once a landed proprietor 
of from 5 to 25 acres, by furnishing him the money, to be re- 
turned in forty-nine annual payments. According to Mr. Wal- 
lace, who has given the best account of this whole transaction, 
the work has made good progress—5,300,000 male peasants hav- 
ing already availed themselves of this method of securing lands: 
upward of 50,000,000 acres having passed into their hands, and 
the government advances having already ageregated more than 
$500,000,000. It must be remembered, too, before the full 
grandeur of the movement can be understood, that there were 
20,000,000 more living upon the government lands, in very much 
the same condition as the serf; so that it was an effort to lift 
up more than 40,000,000 of the population to a higher pene of 
freedom and manhood. 

In 1864 an entirely new judicial system was set in acetal, 
formed partly on English but chiefly on French models, and 
even introducing trial by jury in criminal cases. Mr. Wallace, 
in spite of his evolution sympathies, reports the workings of the 
new system to be decidedly satisfactory. It is the chief co-op- 
efative agency in securing the ultimate full benefits of serf- 
emancipation. 

Of course no one who has studied history and read human 
nature—especially in connection with emancipation in this 
country—will for one moment suppose that this great move- 
ment—the most enlightened and liberal as well as the grandest 
ever attempted by any monarch—has at once transformed 
Russia into a paradise ; but eye-witnesses such as Mr. Wallace, 
Mr. Duff, and gentlemen like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Freeman, and 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, who look upon it with the eye of the 
statesman and historian, agree in representing the results, even 
after this short lapse of time, as very great and beneficent, and 
the prospects for the future as most encouraging. 

6 
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One of the grandest present results is that a new national 
spirit has taken possession of the people. Mr. Freeman sees in 
the present war “emphatically the war of the people.” There 
are those who see in it only the outcome of the Pan-Slavic 
idea, the expression of the consciousness of Russia of her mis- 
sion to unite all the Slavonian peoples into one mighty empire. 
This is one of the bugbears made use of in western Europe 
against Russia. Mr. Duff thinks that it may be said of the 
radical Slavophils, as was said of themselves by one of the 
ablest of the English positivists, that they are a stage army, 
which, marching round and round, appears in consequence to 
be much more numerous than it really is. 

Co-operating with the national is the religious idea. No 
other great nation is so united in any form of religion as Russia 
in the Greek Church. The authorities already referred to 
agree in representing it as a source of national strength and 
unity in various ways: that it has had something to do with 
the gentleness and docility which are so characteristic of a large 
portion of the Russian people; that the connection of Church 
and State enormously strengthens the latter for all internal 
purposes; that the old ecclesiastical connection with Constanti- 
nople, and the instinctive hostility to those who now hold that 
city, are a powerful support of the State in the present war. 
But travellers generally agree in representing the “ vast majority 
of the Russian clergy as very little above the peasantry amongst 
which they live,” and give a very sombre view of the state of 
religion and education. But turning from the ordinary travel- 
lers, often themselves irreligious and seldom seeing beyond 
the merest surface of things, we find great regenerating forces 
at work transforming the people of Russia. 

Passing over the reforms by Nicholas, including the revival of 
preaching, and the transfer of the supreme control of spiritual 
and ecclesiastical affairs to the Holy Synod by Peter the Great, 
with the resulting modifications, we are assured’ by most excel- 
lent authority, Dr. Kurtz, Professor of Church History in the 
University of Dorpat, that : 


!“ Church History,” vol. ii. p. 403. 
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“ The orthodox Church in modern times has elevated itself more and more, 
especially since Alexander I. Theological learning was not rare among the 


higher clergy, and the government also provided for the better intellectual cul- 
ture of the lower clergy.” 


Dean Stanley, referring to those “ who look on the Oriental 
Church merely as the dead trunk, from which all sap and life 
have departed, fit only to be cut down,” calls attention to the 
fact that “it is also the aged tree, beneath whose shade the rest 
of Christendom has sprung up,” whose “roots have struck too 
widely and deeply in its native soil” to give place to any other 
form of religion. He adds:’ 


“We may reflect with satisfaction that should ever the hour come for the 
reawakening of the churches of the East, there is no infallible pontiff at Con- 
stantinople, no hierarchy separated from the domestic charities of life, to pre- 
vent the religious and social elements from amalgamating into one harmonious 
whole. We may gratefully remember that there is a theology in the world of 
which the free, genial mind of Chrysostom is still the golden mouthpiece; a 
theology in which scholastic philosophy has had absolutely no part... .. 
But there is a future also for the Church of the East..... The Eastern 
Christian has the rare gift of an ancient orthodox belief without intolerance 
and without proselytism. .... The Greek race may yet hand back from 
Europe to Asia the light which, in former days, it handed on from Asia to 
Europe. The Slavonic race may yet impart by the Volga or the Caspian the 
civilization which it has itself received by the Neva and the Baltic.” 


He also calls attention to the admirable elements in the 
very structure of the Greek Church which prepare it for a 
wonderful development; that the nation was converted not 
through the work of the missionary but by the agency of its 
own Prince, and that the clergy have always lived in compara- 
tive poverty, dependent on the free offerings of their flocks; that 
the Russian establishment is a combination—difficult for the 
western mind to understand—of the strictest form of State 
religion with the widest application of the voluntary principle ; 
and that the Scriptures in the vernacular have always been 
accessible.? Mr. Gladstone has pointed out the connection of 
the popular services of the Eastern Church, rich in Scripture, 
with the preservation of what life remained in the Greek 


1 « History of the Eastern Church,” pp. 137-9. 2 Tbid., pp. 414-16. 
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Church in Turkey, and the awakening of the Greeks to new 
life. The same influences are at work in Russia. 

The charge has been repeatedly brought against the Greek 
Church, that, like Rome, it is an intolerant and persecuting 
Church. It is not well grounded. Dean Stanley emphasizes its 
tolerance. Mr. Duff partly admits it, but directs attention to 
the so-called persecutions in Poland proper and in the western 
provinces of Russia, and narrates a case, which occurred in 
1865, in which a Russian lady of high character ‘‘asked, and 
asked in vain, to be allowed to return to St. Petersburg for 
the purpose of assisting, in her capacity of sister of charity, to 
nurse the sick during the outburst of cholera which took place 
in that year.” It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Wallace has 
shown, that the Russian religion is intensely national, that it 
expects every Russian to be orthodox; but it is true also that 
Mohammedans, Protestants, and other dissidents from the 
orthodox faith, live in the country without molestation, and 
serve in the armies of the Czar. The so-called propagandism 
in the Baltic provinces and the persecutions in Poland were for 
the purpose of political assimilation rather than of spiritual 
conversion. The hostility to the Romish Church has been, like 
that in Germany, hostility to Jesuitism for self-preservation. 
So the Duke of Argyll shows. Concerning the insurrection 
in Poland in 1863-4, and the Russian cruelties in connection 
with it, it may be said in mitigation, if not in defence, that 
the vast majority of the Poles were, by the concession of Karl 
Blind, entirely opposed to the insurrection, and the Democratic 
Warsaw Committee who managed it consisted of twelve mem- 
bers, mostly very young men. While we sympathize deeply 
with the wrongs of Poland, may not the protection of the 
people of Poland have required severe measures against the 
rampant radicalism of such Polish patriots? 

But the chief hope of the Greek Church is in the great Bible 
movement inaugurated on the coronation-day of the Liberator. 
It received its inspiration from that honored American, to 
whom Europe owes so much, Dr. Robert Baird. Of its prog- 
ress, Rev. W. H. Bidwell has recently given an interesting 
account. The first edition of 20,000 copies of the Gospels and 
the Acts was speedily exhausted. “The noble empress entered 
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into the work; while ladies of high character established 
depositories and superintended the work. A general of rank 
ordered a thousand copies for the men under his command. 
The work of translation and revision was completed under the 
auspices of the Holy Synod, and the Bible has since been scat- 
tered throughout the Russias, superseding the old Slavic or 
Bulgarian version, by Cyrill and Methodius. As illustrating 
the progress of the work, Mr. Bidwell writes, that in 1876 the 
circulation in Northern Russia amounted to 264,227 copies, 
while for 1877 it amounts to 247,656 copies, and that in South- 
ern Russia for the past three years the circulation has averaged 
80,000 copies annually. He likewise calls attention to the 
efforts of the Czar in educating his people, including the estab- 
lishment of from eight to ten thousand schools.* 

’ Taking all the facts into account, the anticipations of Dean 
Stanley for the future of Russia bid fairto be more than real 
ized. The seeds of intelligence and religion are being sown 
broadcast, and who can doubt that there will be a mighty and 
beneficent harvest ? 

But before this harvest has time to ripen, may not Russia 
be carried far out of the course proposed at the outset in behalf 
of the Christians of Turkey, by certain traditional ideas, neces- 
sities, or tendencies inwrought into her very structure? She is 
the natural protector of the Greek Church, and has for centu- 
ries regarded it as her duty and mission to deliver Constantino- 
ple from the oppression of the Turk. Moreover, the free pas- 
sage of the Bosporus is absolutely essential to the future Rus- 
sian development. Still further, a nation that within a century 
advanced its frontiers almost five hundred miles toward Stam- 
boul, almost nine hundred toward Berlin and Vienna, and a 
thousand toward India, may perhaps well arouse something of 
fear in the neighboring nations. Those who have dwelt almost 
exclusively on these traditional ideas are suspicious of the Czar, 
and accuse him of engaging in the present war for territorial 
aggrandizement rather than for the interests of Christianity and 
humanity. 

Nor can it be denied that there are facts which seem to jus- 


1 “The Bible and Alexander II.” 
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tify their suspicions. The breaking of the shackles imposed by 
the Treaty of Paris, and the reorganization of the army and 
navy, can here only be adverted to as steps in the progress of 
Russia in asserting her place in the European world of the 
future. When the measures of 1870 are completed, the army, 
as shown by the London Zzmes of December 4th, 1876, will reach 
a total of 1,945,000 men. The removal of the great naval arse- 
nal of the south from the indefensible Sebastopol to Nikolaieff 
on the river Bug, at a point some distance from its mouth, and 
easily made accessible to the navies of all the world, while giv- 
ing to Russia every advantage for defence by her land-forces, 
has prepared for the work just begun, by the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine at the head of the naval authorities, of reconstructing 
the navy with the aid of the newest lights. What does all this 
mean, if not an aggressive future ? 

The character of Russia opens the way to the probable 
answer to some of the queries connected with the Eastern ques- 
tion. 

Does not Russia propose to play the oppressor in place of 
the Turk? Her past record is appealed to, and the stories of 
“ Russian atrocities” in Turkestan and Bulgaria have been told 
round the world, to prove that the change of masters will at 
best be but that of one monster for another. The plain answer 
is that the Russia of to-day is not the old Russia but the new. 
Mr. Gladstone has shown that Mr. Schuyler’s story of horrors, 
narrated in his first volume, are only “hearsay,” contradicted 
by Mr. MacGahan, an eye-witness of the events professedly 
narrated, and by Mr. Schuyler himself in his second volume. 
Mr. Freeman has shown that the Bulgarian stories were manu- 
factured by the Sublime Porte, and sent out to the world by 
his special agents with the help of British officials, to influence 
public opinion. The correspondent of the London Dazly News, 
writing on the 15th of July, declared his conviction “ that there 
had not then been a single case in Bulgaria of personal maltreat- 
ment of a Turkish civilian by a Russian soldier.’ Germany 
fixed the indictment upon Turkey, and discriminated justly 
between the two nations, when she recently demanded of the 
Porte that the prisoners taken in Bulgaria should be treated 
according to the laws of civilized warfare. There is doubtless 
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much of cruelty and brutality in the broad dominions of the 
Czar, but it is not endorsed as such by the authorities, as it is 
in Turkey, nor is it rewarded by decorating the perpetrators 
with honors. Besides, the tendencies to freedom and Christian 
civilization have been found working most powerfully in elevat- 
ing the nation above the deeds of barbarism and inhumanity. 

Was the Czar sincere in his public statement of his motives 
in engaging in the war? Authorities of the most varied senti- 
ments all agree in ascribing to Alexander the noblest character. 
Writing in 1866, Mr. Duff said: 


“ After making every deduction, we still think that unless the policy of 
Alexander the Second very materially alters, he is likely to take a high place 
amongst the benefactors of mankind.” 


Recalling these words, he writes in 1877: 


“The figure of Alexander the Second will stand out as one of the most re- 
markable in contemporary history.” 


Professor Goldwin Smith, writing of him in his relation to 
the present struggle, adds his most emphatic endorsement : 


“ There is not a statesman in Europe whom, on the whole, and having due 
regard to the exigencies of his position, rational liberals may more justly claim 
as their own, or whose career they can regard with more satisfaction, than 
Alexander II. He has not only done much, but he has risked much for hu- 
manity ; he has risked every thing which vulgar and selfish despots prize, and 
to which vulgar and selfish despots cling. Almost alone in this calamitous 
imbroglio, he has behaved like a man of honor. There was not the slightest 
reason for doubting the sincerity of the assurances of moderation which he 
gave the English Government, and the treatment which those assurances re- 
ceived from the English minister was in perfect accordance with the whole of 
that minister’s public life.” 


In the same vein write Mr. Freeman and the Duke of 
Argyll. 

If Alexander the Liberator cannot be trusted, there is not a 
sovereign in Europe that can be. “If any prince ever 
strove to avoid war, he has done so.” He had evidently no 
thought of war at the outset; but when Europe deserted the 
Christians of Turkey, the spontaneous uprising of the Russian 
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people rendered it impossible for him to avoid it. His course 
since the opening of the war has been entirely in accordance 
with his public professions. Moreover, he is actually engaged 
in a great work for right and humanity, at immense hazard and 
cost,— i work which, by the clear principles of international law, 
he is solemnly bound to do—and which Christian Europe has 
left him to do alone, although the duty was theirs as truly as his 
—and he has therefore a right to the sympathy of Christendom 
until he has shown himself unworthy of it. 

But it is alleged that the course of Russia has already shown 
that she is not sincere in her professions. When the Franco- 
Prussian war broke out, she gave notice to the powers of 
Europe that imposed the Treaty of Paris upon her, that she 
felt compelled to deviate from its stipulations, and keep a fleet 
of sufficient capacity in the Black Sea. It has been pronounced 
in many quarters a high-handed and defiant act, making revela- 
tion of ambitious plans for territorial aggrandizement. But it 
cannot be denied that the Turk had violated every pledge 
made in connection with that treaty; so that Russia was 
already morally released from obligation to regard it longer. 
She simply took an opportune moment for making the an- 
nouncement. This brings forward another question: What 
are the just rights of Russia in South-eastern Europe? Or has 
she none as against the Powers that placed restrictions upon 
her? Even if Turkey had not broken the Treaty of Paris, on 
what grounds was Russia bound to keep it? She regarded her 
exclusion from/her Black Sea as a high-handed outrage. It was 
such, in the light of correct moral principles. Ostensibly it was 
done to protect Turkey: really it was done by two great naval 
powers to annihilate practically the naval power of Russia, who 
was feared asa rival. Great Britain holds almost every great 
strategic point on the globe,—the great passing and crossing 
places of commerce,—is now reaching out after Egypt, and the 
Bosporus, and the Euphrates valley. But the Russian navy 
must be excluded from the Black Sea, and a power unfriendly 
to her and friendly to Great Britain must be sustained in Con- 
stantinople, and 12,000,000 or 15,000,000 of Christians must be 
held in slavery to keep her helpless. Beautiful morality, cer- 
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tainly! The case has been justly and forcibly put by General 
McClellan :? 


“Cut off from the open highway of the ocean by the rigorous winter of the 
north, and to the south by a closing of the Bosporus, almost as effectual as 
when, in prehistoric times, no Bosporus existed, she has been suspected of the 
design of forcing her way to the sea, and thus gaining a free and untrammelled 
outlet for the productions of the vast regions she controls. Could we for a 
moment imaginé our Atlantic ports hermetically sealed by ice during the 
greater part of the year, and the lower Mississippi under foreign rule, we 
might, perhaps, be able to answer the question as to how long we would permit 
the control of New Orleans by another Power.” 


Morally speaking, Russia was just as much bound by that 
treaty as the man waylaid and robbed is bound to the robber. 
It was proper that when the announcement of the abrogation 
of the treaty had been made, Alexander should begin his pre- 
paration to vindicate the national honor against his adversaries 
of the robber-morality. Nor is it any wonder that a great 
nation should feel deeply, and remember long, and resent 
strongly, such a humiliation, and take measures to prevent its 
recurrence. This is doubtless the meaning of the new Russian 
military system. This, too, is doubtless the meaning of the fact 
that the impregnable Nikolaieff is rapidly replacing the inde- 
fensible Sebastopol as the great arsenal of the south. But the 
military and naval schemes had not been pushed far enough at 
the opening of the war to raise suspicion touching present pro- 
fessions. 

These questions of right have got to be settled sooner or 
later, and the events connected with the present struggle have 
opened the eyes of Christian Europe to see most clearly that, 
by the plainest principles of international law, Russia rather 
than Great Britain has a right to the Black Sea and to a friend- 
ly power—a Christian Turkey or Greece—if not a capital, on 
the Bosporus. She will undoubtedly assert her right in time, 
and there can be no settlement of the Eastern question by any 
scheme that either denies or ignores her just rights. The de- 
liverance of the Christians and the rights of Russia are evidently 
both involved in the struggle, and the two can only be reached 


? “ North American Review,” July and August, 1877, p. 38. 
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together. If unrighteous obstacles to this are once put out of 
the way, the problem will speedily reach its true solution. 


CHRISTIAN EUROPE AND ITS COURSE, 


Heretofore the diplomatists of Christian Europe have always 
stood in the way of any just solution to the Eastern question. 
But in the present instance, Providence seems to have almost 
taken it out of the hands of these wise men by three great 
movements: the first more strictly providential, the second dip- 
lomatic, the third moral. The last twenty-five years have revo- 
lutionized Europe and destroyed the balance of power for 
which therulers had fought so longand fiercely. At the time of 
the Crimean War, there were five Great Powers: France, Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia,—France clearly heading 
the list. That war reduced Great Britain to a secondary place. 
The weakness of her military became so patent to the world 
that the historian Green writes,’ that the great Indian mutiny 
of 1857 followed partly as a result. She has since been well- 
nigh helpless, a looker-on in the struggles which have shaken 
the Old World and the New. Austria and France have since 
gone down before Prussia; and Germany and Russia, twenty- 
five years ago at the foot of the roll, now stand alone in Europe 
as Great Powers. In the struggle of Prussia, the Czar showed 
himself a fast friend of the Emperor, and Providence thereby 
bound the Emperor to the Czar in the present conflict. These 
two men, incomparably the two greatest and best crowned 
heads of the present times, are in a position to lay down the 
law for Europe on the Eastern question. Austria, Great 
Britain, and France, the three Powers next to Russia most in- 
terested in the Eastern question—the first through its Slavic 
population in Hungary, the second by its possessions in India, 
and the third through the Suez Canal and the old ambitious 
projects connected with it—have thus found it practically neces- 
sary since the war began to stand aside. Providence has 
crippled the opposers of south-eastern freedom. 

The second or diplomatic movement has been equally 


1 Green, ‘‘ Short History of the English People,’’ pp. 801-2. 
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remarkable, especially in the results upon the British Govern- 
ment, the Power chiefly interested and the perpetual marplot 
in the Eastern game. It is not the present purpose to descend 
into the sink of European diplomacy and attempt the under- 
standing of the schemes of the wise ones who have confounded 
themselves by their own wisdom. The great motives and 
movements stand out clearly, in spite of the skill of the diplo- 
mats. It has long been the favorite theory in London that 
“British interests” require a weak and unaggressive power in 
Stamboul, and the authorities have therefore always done 
their utmost to sustain the Porte. For that end, the territory 
of Greece was limited. For that, the Crimean War was under- 
taken—contrary to the advice of Prince Albert—and in right- 
ing a little wrong a very great one was done to Russia and to 
the suffering Christians in Turkey, and the way paved for the 
decline of British influence in Europe. For that, the butch- 
eries in Crete were sustained and morally shared in. As the 
result of a long course of such conduct, it was natural that 
when the threatening cloud of war appeared in the Orient, the 
British Government should have had more influence than any 
other with the Turk. It might have used that influence in 
behalf of the Christians, and was bound by every proper con- 
sideration, international and moral, to do so. It was invited 
to do its duty by Russia and the other Powers. The diplo- 
matists at the head of the Government deliberately set to work 
to prevent interference in Turkey, knowing that it would inev- 
itably weaken and ultimately overthrow the rule of the Porte. 
It was the British Minister by whose influence the Hatt-i-Hum- 
ayoun was left out of the Treaty of Paris, and only put into 
the Protocol, so that Turkey, in violating it, need not violate 
the terms of the treaty. In the trial of the Hatt experiment 
before the bar of Europe, already sketched, the British Minis- 
ters claim the credit of having defeated the efforts of the 
Christian Powers and “saved” Turkey. The rejection of the 
Berlin Memorandum was the decisive act. The one Gov- 
ernment which, before all others in Europe, should have been 
the prompt protector of the Christians, made its boast of 
having proved their criminal betrayer. But the one thing 
which these astute politicians counted certain not to happen 
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did happen. Russia took up the cause of the oppressed alone; 
and they found, when too late for remedy, that they had brought 
about that which they most of all dreaded. It was the hand 
of God bringing to naught the counsels of the wise and deliver- 
ing the oppressed. 

The third great movement has been a moral one. While 
the British Government was busy confounding itself over its 
question, How shall the Turk be sustained and the Bosporus 
and “British interests’ be thereby conserved? the question 
of humanity and justice took possession of the hearts of the 
great Christian leaders and masses, How shall we do right, and 
help on the emancipation of these millions of enslaved Chris- 
tians? This last question was asked all over Europe, and it 
bewildered the diplomatists everywhere. There are indications 
that it was this spontaneous movement that decided the Chris- 
tian Emperor of Germany in his sympathy and alliance with 
Russia: and that even against the far-seeing but unscrupulous 
diplomatist, Prince Bismarck. But its influence was chiefly felt 
in the British Islands, where it brought about the grand moral 
conflict which has done more than any thing else in modern 
times to bring the Eastern problem to its ultimate solution, on 
the basis of right and humanity. In order to understand this 
critical conflict, it is necessary to understand the dual character, 
motives, and purposes of Great Britain, or rather of England, 
since English sentiment controls the kingdom. 

From the days of the Norman Conquest, England has had 
two phases of character and of thought—the Saxon and the 
Norman—perpetually struggling for supremacy. She has had 
her Wickliffes and Wilberforces, her Lollards and Puritans and 
Evangelicals, and her Bonners and Lauds; her would-be Inquis- 
itors, and her Roysterers and Ritualists. There has been the 
frank, free, generous missionary, Christian England, ever fore- 
most in the work of the world’s redemption; and the scheming, 
despotic, selfish, commercial, Jesuitical England, always push- 
ing on in the search for wealth and self-aggrandizement at the 
expense of all the world. The two together have made the 
English the commercial, colonizing, cosmopolitan race of the 
modern world—what the Greek was to the ancient world—and 
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vastly more than that. The two elements have wrought to- 
gether in extending the dominion of English thought round the 
globe—the one, always in the van in bearing the Bible and 
Christian civilization, has given Christian England the first 
place in the hearts of men; the other, always leading in the 
Machiavellian policy which has so largely controlled the course 
of the empire, pushing the wars of conquest, the opium wars, the 
selfish and heartless intrigues, as in our civil war and in the pres- 
ent Russo-Turkish war has made the Government of Great Britain 
an offence to the world. The one is represented by the Living- 
stones and Gladstones and Argylls; the other by the Matthew 
Arnolds and Disraelis and Derbys. The one is the England of 
Christianity, the other the England of diplomacy. They have 
in common the one idea of making conquest of the world; they 
differ in other things, Zofo clo, for the one desires it for Christ 
and the other for self. 

The eyes of both Englands have long been steadfastly fixed 
on the Orient. With what different motives, can be better 
understood in the light of the sketch just given. 

In the capture of Constantinople by the Turk, in 1453, is to 
be found the historic reason for the commercial supremacy of 
the English race in the modern world. That event, in wheeling 
Christendom about, brought England to the front in just the 
position to command the carrying trade—made it, as Herschel 
phrases it, ‘the terrene centre of the globe.” The race, with 
its six great continental centres, with its grasp upon all the 
chief strategic points over the globe, the passages and transits, 
the entrances and exits, of the nations, with its commerce pene- 
trating and its navy claiming control over all seas, dates the 
beginning of its wonderful development from the establishment 
of the Ottoman in Europe. Its past career has led the England 
of the diplomatists to think the rights of all men subordinate 
to “British interests,” z.¢., to the extension of British control 
and commerce. Regardless of the rights of humanity, England 
must control the Bosporus, and the Euphrates valley, and the 
Suez Canal; for the Eastern commerce of England depends upon 
them. Such is the present view of these men, boldly pro- 
claimed and advocated by Ministers of State and able writers 
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in the Reviews.’ In the pursuit of “British interests,” eco- 
nomical and political, the diplomatist has shown a disregard for 
the law of God and the rights of man; an absolute moral dark- 
ness, difficult to parallel in the annals of the pagan world. 
Years ago, we were struck with John Ruskin’s estimate of the 
morals and religion of English economists and politicians, pre- 
sented in his incisive style :’ 


“The entire zaiveté and undisturbed imbecility with which I found them 
declare that the laws of the devil were the only practicable ones, and that the 
laws of God were merely a form of poetical language, passed all that I had 
ever before heard or read of mortal infidelity.” 


Perhaps in no previous English history did this practical 
infidelity ever take such entire possession of the Government as 
in the present. It decided its course with reference to the An- 
drassy Note and the Berlin Memorandum and the final Congress ; 
its course in making light of the horrible butcheries in Bulgaria; 
its course of bluster and brag when Russia declared war; its 
course in sending the English fleet to Besika Bay, and in rein- 
forcing the garrison of Malta; in short, its course up to the 
present time in violating every principle of neutrality in order 
to sustain the Ottoman Power. It would doubtless have led 
to an immediate declaration of war against Russia, had it not 
been for two things: the consciousness of the military weak- 
ness of Great Britain, and the great moral awakening which 
brought Christian England to the front with her imperative 
demand that the Government should adhere to the principles of 
justice and humanity. 

It is this great moral movement that has hastened the solu- 
tion of the Eastern problem. When Christian England is once 
fairly roused, there is no resisting the mighty army of “ Round- 
heads” ready to die for principle; and she has hardly been so 
roused since the horrors of the French Revolution roused and 


1“ The Nineteenth Century.” Articles by Mr. Edward Dicey: ‘‘ Our Route 
to India,” June, 1877, and “The Future of Egypt,” August, 1877; article by 
Sir Julius Vogel, ‘‘ Greater or Lesser Britain,” July, 1877. 

On the other side, see Mr. Gladstone’s article, “ Aggression on Egypt and 
Freedom in the East,” August, 1877. 

2 “Modern Painters,” vol. v. p. 362. 
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girded her for the Napoleonic wars and Waterloo. The news 
of the Bulgarian massacres “stirred up asublime national emo- 
tion such as has had few parallels . . . . Never was any move- 
ment more spontaneous, more heartfelt, and, as it seemed, more 
universal. The current of generous feeling was so strong that it 
utterly swept away one of the most deeply-rooted traditions of 
modern English political belief ””—the belief that freedom and 
just government had no place beyond the Adriatic Sea. The 
wisest and best men of England have been at the head of the 
movement—Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, Mr. Freeman, and Thomas Carlyle being among 
its leaders. It has hampered, cowed, almost crushed the power 
of the government under control of the “Semitic instinct” of 
Lord Beaconsfield and the heathen morality of Lord Derby, 
and has completed the grand work of emancipation for which 
Providence had been preparing for a quarter of a century, and 
which the folly of the diplomatists unwittingly helped on in 
1876, by preventing the unrighteous war in behalf of the 
doomed Turk and against the enslaved Christians, for which 
that Government has shown itself only too anxious. 


THE ULTIMATE SOLUTION. 


Those who best understand the condition of affairs, antici- 
pate but one final result—the securing of all just rights. The 
completion of the work may be delayed in part, but it must 
ultimately come in full. 

There are none so blind as those who will not see; but even 
the British Government is gradually being forced to accept the 
inevitable. It has come all the way down the scale of insolent and 
immoral demand. In the summer of 1876, it officially declared 
“the status quo ante as the desirable and normal termination of 
the Eastern crisis.” Forsome months longer, it emphasized the 
“maintenance of the independence and integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire,” and the upholding of the Treaty of Paris. It 
next settled down upon the preservation of the independence 
of Constantinople. Then followed its vaguer talk of the pro- 
tection of’ British interests,’ and of the route to India. Latest 
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of all, Lord Derby laments that even Austria cannot be relied 
upon in any effort to bring about a settlement between the 
parties. What is to be the next step in the descent ? 

Mr. Edward Dicey, who is in sympathy with the Govern- 
ment, feels assured that “the war, whenever and however it 
closes, will not leave things as they were previous to its incep- 
tion.” He adds: 


“Putting aside the passing speculations of the hour, it seems to me as mani- 
fest as any unaccomplished fact can well be, that we are on the eve of a fun- 
damental revolution in the affairs of Eastern Europe. We have come to the 
beginning of the end.” 


All Christendom is beginning to understand that Providence 
has taken the matter in hand—asin so many other critical cases 
in human history—and, just when no man purposed or antici- 
pated such results, is hastening the solution of the hitherto 
apparently insoluble Eastern problem. Writing in the sum- 
mer of 1877, Mr. Gladstone expresses what must call forth from 
the enlightened sentiment of the world a most hearty response: 


“In the face of these great events, of the gigantic military movements on 
the surface, of the subtler and deeper changes that are apparently in prepara- 
tion underneath, the daring of human speculation is abashed, and we seem to 
see how the hand of the Most High has lifted the vast human interests of the 
case far above the level of the vacillations of Cabinets, the confused and dis- 
cordant utterances of a journalism reflecting bewildered opinion, the intrigues 
of the schemer, and the dreams of the enthusiast. More and more, however, 
does the great Emancipation, which, twelve months back, friends did but hope 
for and every adversary scoffed at, mount above the horizon in a form growing 
more defined from day to day, and promise to take its place in the region 
of accomplished facts. No such deliverance has for centuries blessed the 
earth,” 


It has already been made apparent that no answer to the 
Eastern question can be final which places any great or even 
any considerable people under restrictions which will prevent 
the natural and peaceful development of their industry and 
wealth, or which are incompatible with their just rights in the 
general politics of Europe. ‘The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth.”’ Right and justice must have way. 

But while all are agreed about the final result, there is the 
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widest range of acknowledged present possibilities. As these 
lines are being written, the news comes that Plevna has fallen. 
So the good cause of freedom and humanity moves on. But 
will Russia be willing to close the war now? In justice to her- 
self and the cause she has undertaken to champion, she cannot. 
Will not the British Government interfere at last in behalf of 
Turkey? It must be confessed that with the present Premier 
and Foreign Minister, any thing is possible. As the distinguished 
orientalist and scholar, Mr. F. W. Newman, has very clearly 
shown,’ the British Ministry has by slow degrees usurped the 
place of the nation, and does not hesitate even to declare war 
in secret Cabinet without consulting Privy Council or people. 
Christian England will have to stand guard very heroically and 
patiently to prevent some such rash and immoral course when 
the extremity of Turkey comes. But while the last results of 
the working of great principles can be forecast with certainty, 
these questions, and many more which might be raised, belong 
to that region of contingencies in which it is wise “never to 
prophecy unless you know.” 

Are we not, however, warranted in anticipating, in connec- 
tion with the emancipation of the Christians of Turkey and the 
return of Constantinople to Christian hands, the third great sig- 
nal epoch in the history of the world ? 

Will not the city of Constantine become again the great 
centre of commerce? It is nearest the centre of the population 
of the world. With the Suez Canal, the Euphrates Valley 
route, the Central Asia route, the access to all Eastern and 
Middle Europe, the extension of railway systems, will there not 
come the reversal of the epoch of 1453, so that the Bosporus 
shall once more be at the front’ of the world, and not the 
Thames? Isnot the decline of British commerce, of which Sir 
Julius Vogel complains, one of the signs of the change already 
begun, by the Suez Canal, in turning the tide of commercial 
prosperity eastward ? 

With the new tide of oriental commerce in Christian hands, 
may not Dean Stanley’s hopes for the future of the Greek 
Church be speedily realized? The forces already at work in 


? Contemporary Review, ‘‘On the War Power,” November, 1877. 
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Russia, her open Bible, and pure doctrine, and flexible religious 
system, and the character of her people, all give promise of this. 
All that is needed is the breath of the Spirit of God. And 
must not the disintegration of the Ottoman Power in Asia and 
Africa follow? Its parts have long been held together by the 
interposition of Christian Europe. Once separate, Christian in- 
fluences may speedily penetrate, and pervade, and regenerate 
them, and the Crescent in all Turkey go down forever before 
the Cross. 

Once more made the Capital of Christendom by the mar- 
vellous progress of events, the City of Constantine will occupy 
the vantage-ground of all the world in the work of handing 
back the true religion to Asia, and of giving the truth of that 
pure Gospel, to which, even in the darkness she has always held 
fast, to all mankind. May God speed the day when all 
Christendom shall see that there is no secret diplomacy which 
can defeat the glorious purpose of God, and that there are no 
“interests,” whether British or Russian, which are not identical 
with those of the Christians of Turkey,—that the sun of right- 
eousness may again shine out from the Orient as in the dawn 
of Christianity. 

DANIEL S. GREGORY. 


CATHOLIC ELEMENTS IN PRESBYTERIANISM. 


ROFESSOR MITCHELL, in his valuable introduction to 
the “Minutes of the Westminster Assembly,” recently 
edited by him from transcripts of the original records, pays a 
thoughtful tribute to the moderation and the catholicity which 
characterized that remarkable body of divines. While he admits 
the rigidness and even the sternness with which the views of the 
Assembly were sometimes expressed, and confesses the occa- 
sional want of breadth and of true liberality apparent in their 
action, he still claims, with historic justice®that “by limiting 
obedience to the lawful commands of civil and ecclesiastical 
authority: by limiting lawful commands in matters of faith and 
worship to things positively enjoined in the Word of God or 
by fair inference deducible from it: and also by recognizing the 
right of the civil authority to form an independent judgment 
in things religious, the Assembly helped to forward the cause 
of freedom, both in Church and State, and to plant the seed 
from which, as the Word of God was better studied, a fully 
developed system of toleration could not fail to grow.” He 
further claims that, although the Westminster divines did not 
at once perceive fully the effects and issues of their own teach- 
ing, or themselves illustrate in all cases what they taught, yet 
“this will ever remain as their unquestioned honor, that they 
first reclaimed for liberty a large province in which the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities had previously claimed absolute 
and arbitrary sway.” To this he appends the important state- 
ment that, in addition to a considerable amount of toleration 
within the Church in things of minor importance, they ulti- 
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mately acquiesced in a larger amount of it, without the Church, 
than had ever been enjoyed in England before.’ 

It may be a profitable task to inquire how far such modera- 
tion and catholicity were actually incorporated in the West- 
minster symbols, and to what extent they have been character- 
istic qualities in historic Presbyterianism. It must be confessed 
that these are not the qualities which the popular mind has been 
accustomed to associate with the Presbyterian name, or to re- 
gard as dominating in Presbyterian catechisms and confessions. 
It must be admitted that Presbyterians themselves are not ac- 
customed to speak frequently or glowingly of these as the 
characteristic excellencies of either their creed or their church. 
Nor can it well be questioned, in view of some phenomena in 
both belief and history, that there is.room for a reasonable, and 
possibly a stern challenge of the claim here made by the emi- 
nent historian of St. Andrew’s. How far is that claim histori- 
cally just? In what degree are the Westminster symbols 
suffused and animated by this temper of Christian moderation ? 
To what extent may it be properly affirmed that Presbyterian- 
ism, though a strong and positive, is also a tolerant and catho- 
lic type of the corflmon Christianity ? 

Presbyterianism, as a system, must be regarded as both 
positive and strong. As a type of evangelical doctrine, it is 
plain and exact in its definitions, clear in its principles, thor- 
ough in inference, and uncompromising in deduction: careful 
and methodical in structure, and symmetrical and substantial 
and decisive in its completed form. Asa type of organization, 
if exhibits similar characteristics: and, in its practical develop- 
ment as a system, it is seen to be in vital harmony with these 
peculiar qualities in its belief and order. It therefore both 
requires from those who study it serious and diligent attention, 
and commends itself strongly to those to whom ability and 
grace are given to receive it. Wherever it is embraced, it is 
tenaciously, ardently held: the reason, the judgment, the heart, 
alike accepting, revering, loving it. And such acceptance bears 
its legitimate fruit, not merely in an earnest loyalty, but also in 


1 See, also, the suggestive note on “‘ Toleration in the British Isles.” Intro- 
duction, Ixxii-lxxv. Hetherington, ‘‘ History of the Westminster Assembly,” 
chap. v., passim. Stoughton, ‘‘Church of the Civil Wars,” vol. i. chap. xx. 
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zealous and retentive, and sometimes extreme devotion. That 
Presbyterians have been as ready as any other class of disciples 
to put forth effort, to make large sacrifices, and even to suffer 
or to die for their cherished systems, is a fact sufficiently verified 
in their history. And it is certainly natural that such devotion 
as this should, in occasional instances, incite to tempers and acts 
out of harmony with, if not quite contrary to, true Christian 
catholicity. The adherents of such a system are always in dan- 
ger of exalting the system unduly, even in comparison with 
other forms of evangelical faith or polity. They may place 
overmuch stress on what is really valuable in the system: they 
may magnify its*points of difference, and extol these as primary 
excellences: they may become blind to its remaining weak- 
nesses or imperfections. And, from this experience, the descent 
is gradual and easy to narrowness, to intolerance, to partisan- 
ship and dogmatism, and all the other errors into which undue 
denominational zeal, under whatever system, may plunge even 
sincere and earnest and thoughtful minds. 

And if one glances with candor at the actual career of Presby- 
terianism from 1648 to the present time, in the different coun- 
tries where it has been planted, and in the numerous varieties it 
has assumed, he will find some things which give an air of 
reasonableness to the impression, somewhat current, that this 
is hardly a catholic or even a tolerant type of Christianity. 
He who looks with honest vision through the records of any 
single branch of the Presbyterian family, whether American or 
European, will surely find occasion for confessing that a nar- 
rower spirit, a temper far from moderate or generous, has some- 
times prevailed. Nor is the prospect brightened, if the eye be 
turned toward the historic’relations of one branch in that fam- 
ily to another, toward ’the ‘controversies which have divided and 
subdivided those who bear the common name, toward the dis- 
parted and fragmentary condition of the Presbyterian churches 
throughout the world. Nor will the inquirer be greatly re- 
lieved, if he begins to consider the actual relationship of these 
churches, from the seventeenth century onward, to those other 
churches of various names which, together with these, have con- 
stituted the broader household of evangelical Protestantism. 
In whatever direction the honest student may turn, in the field 
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either of history or of present observation, he will be confronted 
by some facts which are unpleasant to contemplate, and are 
somewhat trying to his Christian feeling: and he may even be 
led to ask what has become of the moderation and the catho- 
licity which, according to Professor Mitchell, were inscribed at 
first on the Presbyterian banner, and which manifested them- 
selves so decisively—as he affirms—in the heart of the labors of 
the Westminster divines ? 

Notwithstanding such tendencies and such historic de- 
velopments, the CATHOLICITY of PRESBYTERIANISM is a grand 
“and central fact, proven by a careful consideration of what 
Presbyterianism really is, in both its doctrinal and its ecclesi- 
astical structure, and by a closer survey of its actual history and 
position as a branch of the common Protestantism. The eluci- 
dation and illustration of this fact will be the aim of the present 
article. 

Turning, at the outset, to the Westminster symbols, one may 
find several marked exhibitions of the moderate and catholic 
spirit, whose existence has been affirmed. Underneath all the 
rest, as a granite foundation for the entire structure, whether of 
doctrine or of order, lies the broad Protestant principle of Chris- 
tran liberty. The enunciation of that principle is not to be 
traced primarily to the deliberations of the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. The doctrine of liberty of conscience, in the special form 
of the right of private judgment, had been proclaimed, from the 
time of Luther, as the “ formal principle” of the Reformation. 
It had been strongly maintained, not only against the assump- 
tions of Rome, but even against the undue assertion of author- 
ity by the various Protestant churches. It had been perverted 
by the Socinians and others, as a justification of destructive 
license bothin thought and interpretation: yet evenin the face of 
such perversion, it had been defended as an essential basis of 
both the Protestant doctrine and the Protestant life. But, on 
the other hand the strong churchly sentiment which still per- 
vaded all parties, and possibly some remnant of reverence for 
that very authority, ex cathedrd, against which they had re- 
volted, led the continental reformers too often to repress the 
spirit of Christian liberty, and even to hesitate in the full and 
bold. enunciation of the abstract doctrine. To the British Pro- 
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testants that doctrine was specially dear: their attachment to 
it was instinctive and ardent: and their loyalty had grown with 
every struggle and every sacrifice they had encountered in its 
behalf. And in the long contest of parties and tendencies 
which extended from the days of Knox onward to the down- 
fall of Charles and the rise of Presbytery, the Presbyterians 
especially had been taught, through many a painful lesson, the 
priceless value of the principle of religious freedom, and the 
necessity of incorporating it as a cordial element in their creed. 
That principle had been their support and their defence, when 
they were struggling with a dominant and arrogating episco- 
pacy: and they were both too loyal and too logical to fore- 
swear it in the period of their temporary triumph. Hence they 
made Christian liberty and liberty of conscience the theme of a 
‘special chapter in their noble confession: and while explaining 
such liberty, on the spiritual side, as an outgrowth and conse- 
quence of true fellowship with Christ, and therefore as forever 
opposed to all spiritual licentiousness, they declared it on its 
outward and temporal side, in terms whose emphasis has never 
been surpassed, to be a heritage anda right of which no be- 
liever ought ever to be deprived. GOD ALONE IS LORD OF 
THE CONSCIENCE, are their heroic words: God alone is Lord of 
the conscience: and hath left it free from the doctrines and 
commandments of men which are in any thing contrary to 
His Word, or beside it, in matters of faith or worship. Nor 
did they hesitate to present the doctrine in its preceptive 
and mandatory forms, or to indicate the perils to which this 
liberty of conscience is always exposed. To believe such doc- 
trines or to obey such commandments, out of conscience, they 
declare, is to betray true liberty of conscience: and the requir- 
ing of an implicit faith, and an absolute and blind obedience, 
they add, is to destroy liberty of conscience and reason also! 
It should be readily admitted that, following the opinions 
and usages of their times, the Assembly failed to carry out 
the principle thus boldly announced. They sometimes shrank 
from the actual granting to all men, of whatever religious 
belief, of the liberty which they had themselves proclaimed. 
The desire for uniformity and the dream of an established 
church, under the Presbyterian name, led them now to exercise 
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undue restraint upon the freedom guaranteed to all by their 
own magna charta.’ It was their especial weakness that they 
granted to the civil magistracy so large a measure of control in 
church affairs, and even in the formulating of the legalized be- 
lief. It is painful to read the title which, with their own hands, 
they prefixed to the Confession they had prepared: The humble 
advice of the Assembly of Divines, now by authority of Parliament 
sitting at Westminster, concerning a Confession of Faith. It is 
even more painful to know that the authority first standing 
behind the Confession, and giving it national validity, was not 
the Church of Christ, but the civil magistracy: and that the 
Confession was first described as containing the Articles of 
Christian Religion, approved and passed by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, after advice had with the Assembly of Divines, by authority 
of Parliament sitting at Westminster.. It was left to another age’ 
and toatype of Presbyterianism nurtured under other influences, 
to correct this inconsistency, and to eliminate from the creed 
all recognition of State authority or jurisdiction, within the 
Church of Jesus Christ. But it should be gratefully recognized 
as a decisive step taken in the path of true spiritual progress, 
when the Assembly thus stated and defined a principle which 
can nowhere be put into practice without involving the exercise 
of the broadest Christian catholicity. The declaration that 
God alone is Lord of the conscience, and that liberty of con- 
science must be neither betrayed nor destroyed, carries with it, 


1 One of these departures from the Catholic principle announced by the As- 
sembly may be seen in the record (Ainwtes, p. 111-116) of their action in the 
case of a certain volume, written to prove that God is the author of sin. As the 
writer, ‘‘a man of some note,’”’ was already dead, the book itself, apart from its 
author, was reported by the Assembly to Parliament, with the suggestion that 
so dangerous a publication be suppressed, by seizing and burning all the copies. 
Parliament, it is added, ‘‘ concurs in the damning of the book :” orders it to be 
burned by the public hangman at five conspicuous places in the city of London, 
and requests the Assembly to be present at this interesting exercise. That body 
‘‘did account it a very acceptable service ;” and accordingly appointed five 
committees of four member each, to discharge this remarkable duty. One of 
the places selected for the ceremony was Westminster itself: and surely it must 
have been a strange and lurid glare which, from those ascending flames, shot 
“through the magnificent painted window fronting northward, into the stately 
Chamber where the remainder of the Assembly, ‘‘in black coats and bands,” 
sat unmoved in high debate ! 
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by inevitable inference, not only a mutual recognition of liberty 
on the part of all believers, but also the living sentiment of 
brotherhood, binding and uniting all by the closest spiritual ties. 
Toleration, forbearance, confidence, the sense of unity, amid 
diversities not fundamental: the consciousness of a common 
fealty to Christ, all flow resistlessly from this divine fountain. 
Of such liberty, properly apprehended, a holy catholicity is the 
essential outgrowth. 

There is another of these illustrations of the temper of the 
Westminster Presbyterianism in the conception of the Church, espe- 
cially as catholic and universal. That conception was not, in- 
deed, new; it had been stated and defended by Luther and 
Calvin, and the larger part of the Reformers: it had been incor- 
porated into most of the continental Confessions, and had be- 
come a current and prominent article in the Protestant belief. 
The conception was requisite to Protestantism, on one side, as 
a high spiritual antithesis to the papal notion of the Church as 
being one vast visible and material organism; and, on the 
other side, as a preservative of that sentiment of spiritual 
oneness to which the Protestants, notwithstanding their many 
diversities, tenaciously and tenderly clung. It also had its historic 
genesis in the earliest Christian creed, where this one, holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church is placed in direct succession 
after the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, as if that Church were 
the immediate outgrowth of His restorative processes in the 
heart of humanity. And it was natural, therefore, that even the 
Confession of Augsburg should define the Church as the con- 
gregatio sanctorum : and that the Reformers generally should 
declare with the Confession of Basle: We believe in one holy 
Christian Church: that is, the fellowship of the saints, the con- 
gregation of spiritual believers, which is holy and the bride of 
Christ : in which all are citizens who confess truly that Jesus is 
Christ, the Lamb of God. 

But there are none among the Protestant symbols which 
bring out this conception so fully and vividly as the Creed of 
Westminster. That creed describes this Church universal as 
consisting of the whole number of the elect that have been, are, 
or shall be gathered into one under Christ, the head thereof. 
So far as this Church is visible or organic, it is defined as con- 
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sisting of all those throughout the world who profess the true 
religion, together with their children, and who constitute among 
men the kingdom of the Lord Jesus, the one house and family 
of God. The creed further recognizes this visible Church 
catholic, as divided into particular churches, which may be, in 
themselves, more or less pure, but which nevertheless are to be 
viewed as parts of the one grand Church of Christ. All varieties 
of evangelical Protestantism are, at least by implication, in- 
cluded in this common household of faith; and even the Papacy 
is cast out, only on the theory that it had become a synagogue 
of Satan, and was the Antichrist foretold in apostolic prophecy. 
It may be, as has been suggested, that these broad and Catholic 
definitions grew, in part, out of the peculiar position of English 
Presbyterianism in relation both to other religious parties and 
to the State. It was certainly natural that those who were 
laboring to make the national church Presbyterian should 
have endeavored so to broaden their statement on this subject 
as to make it inclusive of all varieties of evangelical belief. 
Stoughton, in his “Church of the Civil Wars,” says, with nig- 
gardly praise, that the Assembly aimed to “build a huge 
cathedral for the nation, with small side chapels here and there 
for the use of certain crotchety people, who might privately 
pass in and out if they would but always enter through the 
great door and walk up the main aisle.” It may easily be that 
considerations of policy, growing out of the very peculiar junc- 
ture of affairs, led Westminster divines to lay more stress than 
they would otherwise have laid on this attribute of universality 
in the Church. But it would do them great injustice to suppose 
them to have been actuated by motives of policy only. This 
broad conception was one which they had derived directly from 
the Scriptures and the Apostolic Creed, and which had been 
made real and precious to their apprehension by the teachings 
and conflicts of the Reformation. It had found its way, as a 
grand spiritual truth, into their deepest convictions ; and, there- 
fore, while they adhered strongly to their own view of what the 
Church of Christ should be in outward form, they cordially ad- 
mitted the more generic truth, and wrought it, with all the con- 
sequences involved, into their accepted system of belief. West- 
minster Presbyterianism was, consequently, by its own defi- 
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nition of the church, tolerant, generous, catholic. However 
widely other evangelical bodies might differ from it in either 
doctrine or order, it was prepared, by its own trust and convic- 
tion, to give them a place with itself in the multitudo fidelium, 
and to regard them as parts with itself in the one Church of 
Christ on earth. It thus obligated itself to carry this high doc- 
trine into practice; and to cherish toward all other church or- 
ganisms that consequent brotherly feeling, that comprehensive 
charity, that sweet temper of union and communion, of which 
the term catholicity is, perhaps, the happiest expression. That 
amid the conflicts of opinions and parties, this obligation was 
always effectual and prevalent with all the adherents of this 
symbol, history forbids us to affirm; but that, even amid such 
scenes, that obligation was still deeply felt, and was obeyed to 
a degree quite unexampled in that age of sectarian animosities, 
even the enemies of Presbyterianism have not hesitated to 
admit. 

It is easy to pass from this conception of the church to the doc- 
trine of the communion of saints, as furnishing a kindred illustration 
of the temper underconsideration. As the doctrine of the Church, 
as one and universal, flows directly out of the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, so the affirmation of the Confession concerning the fel- 
lowship of believers, like that of the Apostolic Creed, is directly 
consequent upon its teaching respecting the one Church of 
Christ on earth. If that Church be ONE, then it follows, inevi- 
tably, that all saints, being united first to their Lord by faith, | 
and having fellowship with Him, are also united to one another 
in love, have mutual communion in gifts and graces, and are 
obliged to the performance of such duties, public and private, 
as may conduce to their mutual good, both in the inward and 
outward man. It is properly denied that such communion 
should include individual possessions, or be regarded as sub- 
verting any of those natural and just distinctions which exist in 
human society, even among believers. But so far as religious 
fellowship and true sympathy and fraternal aid are concerned, 
each believer rests under holy obligations to every other, and is 
bound to maintain this spiritual union in love while life lasts. 
This communion is said to be unlimited by any view of party, 
or race, or interest; but is, ‘“‘as God offereth opportunity, to be 
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extended unto all those who, in every place, call upon the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” It has its basis in a common oneness in 
Christ ; its impulses are such as the Holy Ghost inspires; its 
law is revealed directly in the Scriptures; and its objects are 
found wherever true disciples exist. 

Such is the Westminster doctrine as to the Communion of 
Saints—the most full, the most elaborate, the most practical 
and precious statement on this subject to be found in the entire 
series of Protestant symbols. It is an utterance from the very 
heart of Christianity, fragrant with the spirit of Jesus. And it 
may be accepted as a conclusive vindication, not merely of the 
theoretical judgment, but also of the broad and loving temper 
of the Westminster Assembly. It shows them to have been 
men of too large and noble structure to expend themselves in 
labor for their own sect or party merely—men who loved the 
Christian people of the British Isles, whatever the differences 
which might superficially or temporarily divide them—men who 
loved the entire Protestant Church, whether Reformed or Lu- 
theran, and’who were ready to lay down a platform on which 
the broadest Christian fellowship might be enjoyed by all. To 
their perpetual credit, it should be remembered that, in an age 
when Protestantism had been widely divided and separate, and 
in a land where the fiercest sectarian strifes were raging, they 
dared to set forth so thoroughly the law, and the only law, of 
spiritual fellowship for all lands and ages—the rule, and the 
only rule, requisite to the ultimate realization in the Church of 
that oneness for which the Saviour prayed, and which every 
true disciple must desire to see, like some century flower long 
waited for, blooming into its promised and glorious consumma- 
tion. And if they sometimes fell below the full embodiment of 
their own doctrine—if, in the commotions of the times, they 
yielded too much to the spirit of party, and were more ambi- 
tious for themselves than for the Church at large, and hesitated 
to extend such fellowship to all, as God gave them opportunity, 
yet their chapter on the Communion of Saints stands unchal- 
lenged in the Confession they framed as an enduring testimonial 
to the divine origin and the divine estimate of a true Christian 
catholicity. 

Passing from these specific chapters in the Confession to 
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consider what may be described as the general mode and temper 
of its doctrinal deliverances, further evidence of the tolerance 
and the moderation will be discovered. Every student who 
has compared the Westminster symbols with the canons of 
Dort, promulgated in 1619, must be impressed with the differ- 
ence between these representative creeds—a difference less 
marked in language and definition and tenet than in tone and 
spirit. The canons originated in the midst of the fiercest 
ecclesiastical strife that had occurred since the Reformation 
dawned. They were written in answer to, and in refutation of 
the great Arminian heresy which had suddenly risen in Hol- 
land, and which was casting its portentous shadows over the 
whole of Protestant Europe. They were therefore polemical 
and intense, for they stated the truth in its sharpest, most posi- 
tive, most dogmatic form. They were not intended to win 
adherents, or even to confirm the inquirer, so much as to refute 
and overwhelm the gainsayer. In this fact lay both their 
strength and their weakness. And it is safe to presume 
that, had the canons of Dort been left to stand forth as the 
latest, most complete and authoritative exposition of Cal- 
vinism, the subsequent progress of Arminianism in Europe 
would have been far easier, and the name of Calvin have 
occupied a considerably lower place on the roll of Protestant 
teachers. 

Instead of following this conspicuous example, so near in 
time, and, to partisan minds, so full of incitement, the Assem- 
bly pursued a course widely opposite. To them it was given to 
rescue the Calvinistic system from the exposures under which 
the Synod of Dort had placed it—to state that system in more 
moderate and considerate forms, with less of extreme inference, 
less of extra-scriptural affirmation, less of speculative dogma- 
tism; to breathe into the system more of the Christian temper, 
more of sympathy with honest doubt and error, more of desire 
to win over, or at least to conciliate the Arminian antagonist. 
There were two motives which incited the Assembly to sucha 
course, and which together were strong enough to overcome the 
force of the Hollander example. The first of these motives 
was the ardent desire to harmonize and unify the various ten- 
dencies in British thought, ranging from an extreme Calvinism 
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down to a more or less conscious Arminian revulsion from the 
popular belief, within the broad boundaries of one national 
Church and in allegiance to one generic creed. The Tharty- 
nine Articles, in whose consideration the Assembly spent the 
first months of their sessions, and which, in part at least, had 
received their formal indorsement, were in this respect quite as 
much their norm and model as either the earlier Irish Confes- 
sion or the Creed of John Knox. The Calvinism of these Arti- 
cles was generic and sincere, and in substance sound, even if it 
was cautious in inference, guarded in affirmation, and occasion- 
ally weak or uncertain in expression. Asa pattern, it was evi- 
dently imperfect, and in need of improvement; yet its moder- 
ate position andits catholic temper could not fail to secure both 
notice and imitation, especially as the Assembly were aiming 
to introduce a substitute for it, to which they trusted that even 
earnest prelatists would prove loyal. They knew that the un- 
qualified canons of Dort would never answer the purposes of a 
creed for the British mind; and that none but a generic Calvin- 
ism, strong in its principles, precise in definition, symmetrical 
and commanding in structure, yet considerate in its presenta- 
tion of the truth, and conciliatory rather than polemic in tone, 
could take captive and firmly hold the British heart. 

The second motive appears in the constituent elements of 
the Assembly itself. Not to speak of the prelatists, whose con- 
nection with the body was but slight, and whose influence was 
small, the Independent party, headed by Goodwin and Nye, 
were decidedly averse to all intolerance, as well in doctrine as in 
ecclesiastical organization; and while they were soundly Calvin- 
istic, were none the less unwilling to incorporate in the creed 
any type of Calvinism which might be characterized as one- 
sided or extreme. Among the Presbyterians themselves, there 
were wide, diversities in doctrinal tendency; there were many 
who sympathized in this respect with the Independents, and 
were equally strenuous in the effort to eliminate from the 
symbols all that had looked forbidding or extreme in the decreta 
of Dordrecht. Outside of the Assembly, in England at least, 
a similar spirit prevailed, if not in the majority, still in a minor- 
ity strong enough in numbers and character to influence not 
only the public sentiment, but also the deliberations and deci- 
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sions of the Assembly itself! There is consequently found in 
the confession and catechisms, what the reader frequently dis- 
covers in the mnutes, traces of the conflict of this liberal 
spirit with a more positive and rigorous tendency in ecclesias- 
tical statement, and evidences of final compromise upona more 
mediate position, where all could be agreed. While neither 
party was disposed to abandon, or even to state weakly or inad- 
equately, any of the essentials of Calvinism, neither party was 
able nor inclined to win triumphs over the other; both were 
agreed in such presentation of these essentials as would best 
set forth the system itself, and would win general acquiescence. 
It is also obvious that the spirit of conciliation was habitually 
prevalent in the Assembly, even in the height of the famous 
debate concerning the jus divinum, and during the exciting 
period when Presbyterianism as a polity was assuming for a 
brief period the dangerous sceptre of politico-ecclesiastical supre- 
macy. History has at least preserved but few memoranda 
of such undignified wranglings, such disputatious strifes, such 
conflicts of feeling and of interest, as, ever since the robber 
synod of Ephesus, have so often dishonored the deliberations 
of religious assemblages. It may be that the fervent spirit 
which so largely pervaded the body, and which is exhibited in 


1 Stoughton is disposed to divide the credit for the establishment of the 
principle of toleration in England chiefly between the Independent party, led 
by the noted John Goodwin, and the more liberal element among the prelatists, 
represented by Chillingworth and Hales and Jeremy Taylor. He gives con- 
siderable prominence also to Cudworth and Henry More, and especially to 
John Locke, who, as he says, ‘‘ brought the doctrine of toleration out of the 
domain of theology, and placed it on the basis of political righteousness.” In 
describing the efforts of the Presbyterian party to prevent toleration from disin- 
tegrating into license, and thus making room for the wildest excesses in relig- 
ious thought, he apparently misinterprets such effort as indicative of want of 
sympathy with toleration itself. The obvious fact is, that that party were as 
tolerant as they were conservative, and that they believed that nothing could be 
more destructive of‘true liberty than indiscriminate and irresponsible license. 
It is simply absurd in Hallam to describe them as “a countless brood of 
fanatical sectaries, nursed in the lap of Presbyterianism, and fed with the 
stimulating aliment she furnished, till their intoxicating fancies could neither 
be restrained within the limits of hercreed, nor those of her discipline.” A 
true historical spirit ‘could never have dictated the sentences that follow: ‘Zhe 
Presbyterian zealots were systematically intolerant « a common cause made toleration 
the doctrine of the sectaries.”—“ Const. Hist. of England,” chap. x. 
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the record of their frequent religious services, not only saved 
them from such manifestations of differences, but also did much 
to harmonize their conceptions of the truth, and to assist in 
formulating their common belief. 

Under such conditions, it was natural that the Westminster 
symbols should assume, not the form and tone of partisanship, 
resounding like a trumpet-blast that summons warriors to battle, 
but rather the calm temper, the stately aspect and movement, 
the measured and quiet utterance which ought always to char- 
acterize such authoritative statements of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Deliberation marks every chapter, almost every section. 
By no Protestant council was so much of time given to the con- 
sideration of what was to be stated; by none was each para- 
graph, each sentence, each word, so carefully weighed. If the 
spirit of contention broke out in the debates, it was carefully 
eliminated from the final definition of the doctrines discussed. 
Hence, while there are no compromises in the symbols, there is 
much of tolerance and of conciliation. Though Arminianism re- 
ceives no countenance, yet no legitimate variety of Calvinism is 
trodden under foot. Speculative questions are either set aside, 
or stated in their more moderate forms. It is the grand facts, 
the essential truths of the common system, which elicit the 
chief interest, and are made most central and prominent. The 
abstinence of these symbols, it should be specially observed, is 
as remarkable as their utterances are; there is as much of wis- 
dom often in their silence as in what they actually express. The 
dogmatizing literalist is generally disappointed in his search 
for the very word which would give authority to his private 
and patented dogma; and if, perchance, he finds the desired _ in- 
dorsement somewhere, he is perplexed to discover suddenly, at 
another point, some balancing word or phrase which cuts down 
his conceit, and teaches him that the confession was made for 
no class of mere sectaries, for no differentiatory school of theo- 
rists, but for all who receive, in good faith, the truths essential to 
the Calvinistic system. It is, consequently, no perversion of lan- 
guage, or of fact, to speak of the symbols of Westminster as 
moderate and generous, tolerant and catholic, in their main 
features as well as in certain specified chapters. If they ever 
come short of this, they still are seen to be remarkably such, if 
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we take due account of the times, the circumstances, the con- 
ditions, amid which they were prepared. Embodying at least 
the purest catholicity of their age, they may justly be ranked 
as among the Protestant affirmations of the broad principle, as 
old and as sacred as Christianity, that Christ is equally the 
head of all His saints, and that in Him all His saints are vitally 
and eternally one.’ 

Turning, at this point, from the doctrine and ecclesiastical 
structure of Presbyterianism, to consider its actual career as a 
section of the common Protestantism, notwithstanding some 
specific contradictions, there will be found a second series of 
convincing signs of catholicity. Such proof might legitimately 
be introduced by a reference to the historic attitude assumed 
by the Westminster Assembly towards other churches and poli- 
ties in Britain, and toward- the various branches, especially of 
Reformed Protestantism on the continent. The Assembly were 
substantially true, from the beginning, to the broad doctrine of 
their own chapter on Synods and Councils. Waving affirmed 
that, since apostolic times, all such synods or councils may err, 
and that many such have erred—and, consequently, that these 
are not to be made the rule of faith or practice, but are to be 
used simply as helps in both—they were bound not only to re- 
frain from assuming to themselves the infallibility which they 
denied to others, but also to accord to all parties the liberty of 
cultivating the symbols they had prepared, and even to submit 
their aspirations for ecclesiastical supremacy to the popular judg- 
ment. While, therefore, they claimed a certain measure of 
divine right for the polity they had framed, they neither could 
nor did assume the attitude of exclusive intolerance toward 


1 Some further illustrations of the fact under examination might readily be 
drawn from the “ Form of Government,”’ and from the “ Directory for Worship,”’ 
regarded as expresssions of the current feeling of the Westminster divines. It 
is surprising how little of the more rigid jws divinum theory of the Church, or 
of the prescriptive theory of worship, so common in that age among all classes, 
has wrought itself into the firm texture of these documents. Broader and 
juster views of authority and of discipline can be nowhere found ; and the tone 
as well as the precepts of the Directory are simply unsurpassed. FREEDOM, 
such as is vested inherently in every true child of God: and oRpDrER, such as 
ought to prevail in every true household of faith, are here most exquisitely 
blended. 
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either the Prelatist or the Independent. While, during the 
brief period of their exaltation, they did insist upon uniformity 
in matters of usage and worship, as the delusive conception of 
a State Church constrained them to do, they did even this in 
no arrogant or exclusive temper, as if they were the sole inheri- 
tors of truth and grace. And when Presbyterianism yielded 
the sceptre of civil control to the rising party of Owen and Crom- 
well: and when, again, at the Restoration, it gave way irretriev- 
ably to the restored and dominant prelacy, the Presbyterian 
leaders could justly claim the benefits of their own good ante- 
cedents. As they had asserted the principle of liberty of con- 
science, they could now assert freely their own right to the 
liberty they had accorded to others. The more resolutely they 
had affirmed the full communion of saints and the universality 
of the Church, the more effectively could they now resist the 
assumptions of prelacy, and stand forth as advocates of a just 
and generous toleration. It is probably true that, in conse- 
quence of being thus thrown into the minority, they contri- 
buted more decisively to such toleration, and especially to the 
culture of a generous and catholic disposition in the British 
mind, than they could or would have done, had they still re- 
tained in their grasp the dangerous sceptre of civil supremacy. 

But the efforts of the Assembly, and of the Presbyterian 
party, to establish a closer fellowship with their brethren of 
like faith on the continent, furnish a still more striking illustra- 
tion of their true temper. Hetherington’ has briefly described 
a movement for the combination of the various Reformed 
churches, on the basis of the Westminster symbols, which de- 
serves a fuller examination and a more conspicuous place in 
denominational history than it has as yet received. He asserts 
that the Assembly entertained “the idea of a Protestant Union 
throughout Christendom, not merely for the purpose of coun- 
terbalancing Popery, but in order to purify, strengthen, and 
unite all true Christian churches: so that, with combined energy 
and zeal, they might go forth in glad compliance with the Re- 
deemer’s commands, teaching all nations, and preaching the 
everlasting Gospel to every creature under heaven.” Baillie, in 


1“ Flistory of the Westminster Assembly.” Amer. ed. p. 290. Also, ‘‘Bicen- 
tenary of the Westminster Assembly.” Amer. ed. p. 92. 
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his “Letters,” alludes to the same sublime idea in the words: 
“We are thinking of a new work over the sea, if this church 
were settled. The times of Antichrist’s fall are approaching. 
The very outward providence of God seems to be disposing the 
continent for the receiving of the Gospel. And when the cur- 
tains of the Lord’s tabernacle are thus far and much further 
enlarged, dy the means which yet appear not, how shall our mouth 
be filled with laughter, our tongue with praise, and our heart 
with rejoicing.” It is well known that, with ‘this object in 
view, the Scotch Commissioners, under the leadership of Alex- 
ander Henderson, petitioned Parliament to authorize the As- 
sembly to enter into correspondence with the Protestant 
churches in Holland and elsewhere: and that copies of the 
League and Covenant were sent with such correspondence, for 
the consideration of those continental churches. It is also 
known that the leading divines in the church of the Nether- 
lands responded heartily to the proposal of such fraternal 
union, and sent letters approving the Covenant, and express- 
ing their desire to be associated with British Presbyterianism 
under it. The conception of such fellowship was not new, in 
either ecclesiastical or political circles. Eighty years before, 
Calvin, in a letter to Cranmer, with that remarkable prescience 
which he so frequently exhibited, had advocated the calling 
together of a “godly synod” representing all parties, in order 
to promote both harmony in teaching and concert in ecclesi- 
astical action. For nearly twenty years the eminent John 
Durzeus had been inspired by the declaration of Godemann, 
one of the councillors of Gustavus Adolphus, that whoever 
should bring about a reconciliation between the great parties 
into which Protestantism was divided, would be the greatest 
of peacemakers.’ Oxenstiern, the distinguished Chancellor of 


1 The name of John Dury, ‘‘the unchanged and single-hearted peacemaker,’ 
as he was styled, deserves, like that of George Calixtus, to be lifted in this age 
of catholicity into higher and worthier remembrance. Born in Edinburgh, 
educated at Leyden, sometime a student at Oxford, and afterwards pastor of an 
English congregation in Prussia, he gave himself at length, for life, to the work 
of pacifying and uniting Protestant Christendom. From 1630, till his death at 
Cassel in 1680, by journeys, by conferences, by letters, and publications, he 
was assiduous and absorbed in this single task. He visited successively 

, Sweden, Denmark, the Palatinate, Germany, Prussia, Poland, Switzerland, and 
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Sweden, had already taken a vow Lightfoot tells us, to “ prose- 
cute a reconciliation between Protestants in points of religion.” 
And it was not surprising that the Assembly of Westminster 
should have hoped that, on the basis of the creed and polity 
they had framed, the whole of Protestantism, continental as well 
as insular, might ultimately be joined together in one broad 
and grand compact around the essentials of the common faith. 
If the spirit of the age was hostile to such a movement—if 
political interests and provincial differences, and the small 
jealousies of men and parties were too influential to permit 
such a consummation, it still must ever redound to the credit 
of British Presbyterianism that it had the mind to appreciate 
such a conception, and the heart to attempt its realization. 
Nor does it detract from that credit to recognize the fact that 
it was their own symbols which they hoped to make the basis 
of this broader fellowship; for those symbols were not in con- 
trast with the preceding creeds, especially of the Reformed 
churches, but were rather the completest exposition extant of 
the faith equally dear to all of these churches, and as such 
were cordially appreciated and approved by all. 

It must be frankly admitted that the British Presbyterianism 
of the seventeenth century was not on a level with the stand- 
ard which it had itself set up, and that the spirit of the age 
was not sufficiently cultured to permit the exercise of a catho- 
licity so high and inclusive. Both in England and in Scotland, 
denominational zeal and political scheming, and especially the 
desire for State supremacy and patronage, constantly tended to 
repress the more generous impulse; and instead of persisting 
in the scheme proposed by Henderson, and cultivating a truly 
ecumenical feeling, British Presbyterians fell into the narrow- 
nesses of sect, and lost something of both dignity and force. 
They became provincial rather than continental, and so 
remained. Nor is there reason to suppose that the various 
churches across the channel, which were Calvinistic in doctrine 
and Presbyterian in form, would have been able to respond 


France, as well as the British Isles, in the prosecution of his high purpose. 
And futile though that purpose was, so far as the immediate results were con- 
cerned, it may well be held in grateful remembrance by all who believe in the 
one church of Christ on earth. 
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effectively to the British overtures. Each monarch, each petty 
prince, from Denmark to Switzerland, desired to have his own 
Church, with creed, and usage, and ceremony, such as pleased 
himself. The lines drawn by the bloody hand of civil power 
could not well be crossed, even by the Church of Christ. Pro- 
testantism was thus disintegrated by being provincialized, and 
on every side the avenues to a broad and helpful catholicity 
were closed. Protestantism became, under such influences, 
blind to some of its own grandest conceptions, and deaf to the 
voice of some among its ablest founders and defenders. And, 
consequently, the failure of Henderson, like that of Durzeus 
and of Calixtus, was rendered inevitable. The spirit of the 
times was not equal to the realization of so grand an idea, 
and the Antichrist, whose end seemed to Baillie so nigh, only 
laughed to scorn a discordant and belligerent Protestantism, 
and went on his way to conquer again the continent which had 
once so nearly been delivered from his grasp. 

It has sometimes been supposed that the catholicity infused 
by the Westminster symbols into British Presbyterianism was 
dangerous as well as unfruitful, and that it should be recognized 
as one among the remoter causes of that moderatism which 
afterwards became the occasion of so many ecclesiastical con- 
vulsions in Scotland; and which, degenerating into latitudina- 
rianism finally, in the following century, corrupted and well- 
nigh destroyed the Presbyterian Church in England. It is true 
that an undiscriminating catholicity may lead on to indiffer 
ence, not only to things unimportant, but even to essential 
truth. It is true that fellowship with loose men may incite to 
looseness in faith, as in conduct; that mere generosity may 
easily degenerate into careless acquiescence in error; that the 
moderate man may insensibly change into a latitudinarian, cul- 
pably negligent of matters sacred and vital. But true catholi- 
city bears no such fruit; and it may well be questioned whether 
this tendency, as it subsequently developed itself in both the 
English and Scotch churches, should not rather be attributed to 
reaction from the prevalence of a spirit directly opposite to 
such catholicity. Asa highly dogmatical type of Calvinism in 
Holland aroused in Arminianism a strong reaction against 
itself, it is probable that a similar type of Calvinism, becom- 
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ing prominent in Britain, and associating with itself an excess- 
ively rigid and sometimes tyrannical interpretation of polity 
and usage, was rather one chief cause and source of moderat- 
ism, whether north or south of the Tweed. The historian of 
British Presbyterianism is indeed bound to give some account 
of a fact so marked, and in many aspects so painful. The rise 
of moderatism in the very heart of a system so positive, com- 
pact, and vigorous, was certainly no accident; it must have 
been the outgrowth either of forces inherent in the system, or 
of efficient causes acting upon the system from without, and 
compelling structural changes within it. But there is certainly 
nothing in the Calvinistic conception of Christianity which 
could directly produce such a phenomenon as the cold and dry 
Arianism that came like a blight upon the churches which the 
fathers of the Assembly had once planted and nourished into 
fruitfulness; nothing that could directly have originated such 
men as the Scotch Moderates, “latitudinarian in doctrine, 
Erastian in policy, and worldly in life.” Still less was this pro- 
bably so much an abnormal development of Christian catholi- 
city as it was a revolt of sinful human nature, under the guise of 
Christianity, against a rigidness which allowed no departure from 
the stiffest dogma, and a spirit which admitted no sort of com- 
promise with imperfection. The very strength, firmness, cogency 
of the system, in the view of many, only increased the liability 
to such revolt, and made it more dreadful when it came. And 
it is not improbable that this lability was rendered the more 
serious by the dogmatic temper which men so often exhibit in 
dealing with sacred things, by the hair-splitting narrowness and 
harsh censoriousness, which betrays itself, ever and anon, even 
in the most orthodox who“ preach Christ of contention.” The 
Gospel itself may be preached, even by earnest minds, in a 
tone so denunciatory, or in proportions so distorted, as to pro- 
duce nothing but a brood of errorists and of bold trans- 
gressors. 

If moderatism was not so much the child as the parent of an 
excessive or inconsiderate catholicity, it should be admitted, on 
the other hand, that the frequent and disastrous subdivisions of 
insular Presbyterianism especially, around mere ecclesiastical 
differentia, prove true catholicity to have been sadly defective in 
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its practical influence. While the existence of a series of Pres- 
byterian churches, national or provincial, is no clear indication 
of the absence of such a spirit, the wranglings, the splits, the 
secessions, the disruptions, the multiplied belligerencies occur- 
ring within the Presbyterian family itself, show too clearly that 
the temper of the Confession was far higher, purer, than that of 
many who thought they received, or professed to receive, it. 
The history of the divisions of the Presbyterianism of Scot- 
land, for example, illustrates any and every other quality in the 
Christian apprehension and character rather than this. From 
the period of the formation, in 1733, under Ebenezer Erskine, 
of the associate Presbytery, and its speedy subdivision, in 1739, 
into Burghers and Anti-Burghers, onward through the subse- 
quent conflicts and divisions represented in the Relief, the old 
lights and the new, and other seceding organizations, till the 
historic disruption of 1843, there is apparently a series of cen- 
trifugal forces warring against the coherencies of the Presbyte- 
rian system, and whirling into perpetual separation and antago- 
nism those whom a true, warm catholicity would have held 
together in happy union. Stanley has, with very slight exag- 
geration, pointed out “the littleness and the minuteness of the 
points on which these religious divisions have taken place ;” 
and he quotes the celebrated Lord Eldon as saying, in his 
judgment on the Craigdallie case, which involved the questions 
at issue between the old lightsand the new: I hope I may be 
permitted, without offence to you, to say, that there may be 
some doubt whether we understand this subject, not only 
because the Court of Session is much more likely to understand 
it than we are, but because I have had the mortification, many 
times over, to endeavor myself to understand what these prin- 
ciples were, and whether the parties have, or have not, deviated 
from them; aud I have made the attempt till I find it, at least on 
my part, to be quite hopeless... It is but just to record the fact 
that most of these issues have occurred around the generic and 
still unsettled question as to the relations between the Church 
and the State; and that some others have involved important 
differences in doctrine, wherein the truth could be brought out 
in its completeness only through the strenuous, and even bel- 


1 Stanley, ‘‘ History of the Church of Scotland.” Lect. II. 
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ligerent, advocacy for atime of its antithetic phases. Yet it 
is to be confessed that these antagonisms have played alto- 
gether too conspicuous a part in the history of Scottish Pres- 
byterianism; and with all possible allowance for diversity 
around the issue of patronage, or for variety in judgment on 
other points, it still must be regarded as a poor illustration of 
the catholicity of the symbols that four Presbyterian bodies, so 
largely one in faith and order, should be occupying their pre- 
sent position and relations in the small territory between the 
Firth of Solway and the Orkney Isles.’ 

On a broader scale, it must also be confessed that European 
Presbyterianism, generally, has shared largely in the uncatholic 
spirit and habit which have so sadly marred Protestantism, in 
general, for the past two centuries. It was, perhaps, inevitable 
that that Protestantism, divided as it was by geographic and 
political lines, and by diversities of language and culture, should 
have come, before the close of the seventeenth century, to 
exist in a series of separate organizations, each keenly alive 
to its own peculiarities, and all too little conscious of the deep 


1 One cannot refrain from sympathizing with the pathos with which Dr. 
Norman Macleod, on assuming, in 1869, the Moderatorship of the General As- 
sembly in the Established Church, quoted, with reference to these divisions, 
the touching lines from Christabel : 


“* Alas! they had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


* * * * * * 


Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother. 
They parted—ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder: 
A dreary sea now flows between ; 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 
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underlying unity which made them branches in the one Church 
of Christ. It was perhaps inevitable that even those which 
were substantially alike in their Calvinistic faith and their Pres- 
byterian ardor, should pass into a similar state of isolation, and 
should even become mutually suspicious and antagonistic. 
As a fact, Continental Presbyterianism, like other varieties of 
Protestantism, so far as it has retained its primitive quality, 
has for the most part existed in this separate, isolated, unsym- 
pathetic condition: provincial rather than ecumenical in 
opinion, in feeling, in fellowship. One looks in vain for the 
beautiful dawning of that fair day of unity, and of consequent 
bloom and vigor, for which Calvin prayed, and which Hender- 
son and Dury, and their compeers, labored to introduce. The 
rivalries of theological schools and teachers, the ambitions of 
princes and of states, the divisive influence of secular interests 
and institutions, and other kindred causes, have pushed and 
held apart those whom the strong bond of oneness in faith and 
ardor should have drawn indissolubly together. Against such 
forces the spirit of catholicity thus far has been too slight, too 
weak, to press its sacred claim; and European Presbyterianism, 
like European Protestantism generally, has had to bow in hu- 
miliation before the famous taunt of Bossuet, and to confess 
itself wanting, if not in that absolute, at least in that manifested 
unity which, as he fairly claimed, ought ever to distinguish the 
true Church of Christ. 

The future historian of American Presbyterianism, as he traces 
its successive implantations, organizations, developments, con- 
flicts from the beginning to the present hour, will be constrained 
to make some similar confession. As, with supreme fidelity to 
truth, he describes the career of its six or eight existing varie- 
ties, he will be compelled not merely to note their painful 
isolation one from another, but also to recognize a series of 
positive antagonisms and divisions among them, which he must 
regard as sadly at variance with the spirit of the Symbols of 
Westminster. Granting the reality and the temporary impor- 
tance of some, at least, among the occasions of such diversity, 
he will also realize that these azfferentze@ have had far too much 
prominence, and have passed away far too slowly; and he will 
confess that much of the influence which these bodies might 
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have exerted on American life, and much of their inherent dig- 
nity and worth as churches of Christ, has in this way been im- 
paired. He will not, indeed, have occasion to admit that 
Presbyterianism is, above other types of faith, weak or delin- 
quent in this respect; for among the evangelical sects of this 
land, none has done more to defend Christian liberty, or to 
maintain the common Christian doctrine, or to cultivate the 
temper of Christian confidence and love. If the crown of 
catholicity were to be set on any brow, it may justly be doubted 
whether any branch of the Church of Christ in this land would 
be pronounced worthier to wear it. But the hour for that 
grand coronation has not yet come! 

With these proper admissions in regard to the imperfect 
realizations, historically, of the catholic spirit expressed in the 
Westminster Symbols, it may still be claimed, with entire 
fidelity to truth and fact, that this spirit is in a high degree 
characteristic of existing Presbyterianism, both European and 
American, and that especially on this continent it is rapidly 
becoming a conspicuous and dominant force in denominational 
life. While that Presbyterianism sees no occasion to for- 
swear or belittle its doctrines, or to surrender any essential fea- 
ture of its polity, it still feels itself to be pledged, by the un- 
altered teaching of its ancient Confession, to the culture and 
the manifestation of a true Christian catholicity. That obli- 
gation it cordially confesses and assumes. It holds not less, 
but rather more firmly than of old, to the sacred affirmations of 
the fathers concerning Christian liberty and liberty of con- 
science: affirmations which have been maintained by former 
Presbyterians in the face of a thousand perils, and which are 
growing more significant and more precious, as the centuries go 
on. It still believes in the scriptural doctrine of the One 
Church of Christ, catholic and universal, in which all true 
churches are constituent parts, and in whose growth and tri- 
umph all believers may rejoice together. It still maintains, and 
seeks all proper occasions to make manifest, the apostolic teach_ 
ing respecting the communion of saints: the vital oneness of 
all, in all lands and times, who are spiritually united to Christ, the 
divine Head. It still breathes, as native air, the spirit of biblical 
moderation, of generous forbearance, of brotherly love and 
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“sweet reasonableness,” which flows off upon the Church from 
both the precepts and the example of the men who, like Hen- . 
derson and Baillie, labored and prayed for the closer union of 
Protestant Christianity throughout the world. To all this, 
existing Presbyterianism, here and elsewhere, is forever pledged 
alike by principle and instinct, by position and by interest : and 
from that supreme obligation it is not likely to swerve, on 
the one hand, or betray its own distinctive principles, on the 
other. 

It is also obvious that existing Presbyterianism, especially 
in this country, is constrained to such exercise of catholicity, 
internally, in view of the considerable varieties in opinion, 
usage, tendency among those who agree in their generic accep- 
tation of the common symbols. The Presbyterian who sings 
the psalms in the version of Rouse, and regards all other forms 
of social praise as illicit:—the Presbyterian who condemns all 
secret orders as inimical to Christianity, or who fences the 
table of the Lord around with tests of whatever sort, excluding 
true Christians:—the Presbyterian who believes in civil estab- 
lishments, and claims the regzum donum as a vested right of the 
Church: these, and all other Presbyterians who are differenti- 
ated from their brethren by cherished but non-essential pecu- 
liarities of any kind, are yet compelled, by their loyalty to the 
common system, to hold such peculiarities in reserve, and not 
only to tolerate, but also to respect all who rally with them 
around the one catholic banner. The tendency of the com- 
munion already established between these various bodies is to 
bring about the retirement of such differentze@, and to press 
into new prominence whatever is generic and universal. And 
as such communion is extended, this result will become more 
and more apparent: isolation and division will decrease: pro- 
vincial peculiarities fall off: and the Presbyterianism of the 
world will become more and more unified, as well in spirit and 
action as in ardor and belief. The influence of the late Pan- 
Presbyterian Council at Edinburgh tends in this direction. 

Existing Presbyterianism is also constrained to such exer- 
cise of catholicity, externally, in view of its peculiar relations 
to other sections of Protestantism, and of its special responsi- 
bility with regard to the ultimate unification of Protestant 
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Christianity. Already the Presbyterian churches of the world 
are coming to realize, not merely that they are under most sacred 
obligation to respect and to cherish each other, but also that 
they have broader duties, which include within their sweep every 
true church of Christ on earth. Presbyterianism is not indeed 
called to ignore or undervalue its own distinctive marks and prin 
ciples, or to sweep aside any such marks or principles cherished 
by other denominations :—to reduce the aggregate of evangeli_ 
cal Christianity to that pulpy indifferentism, which has been fitly 
described as “‘a mash of sects.” Yet that Presbyterianism, as 
all believe, has been called of God to a. special mission toward 
all Protestant bodies: a mission to proclaim and to exemplify 
before all its own true catholicity, in order to bring all into 
closer, more loving and fruitful fellowship around the central 
verities of the common Gospel. Set, providentially, in a central 
position among these churches, more widely diffused than any, 
strong enough to command attention and regard, pledged by 
its symbols and its history to charity toward all, and itself 
largely animated by the true temper of scriptural brotherhood, 
how grand an opportunity is now given to that Presbyterianism, 
and how sublime the mission on which it has already, half un- 
consciously, entered ! 

Presbyterianism provides for truth in requiring its ministers 
to be furnished for aptness in teaching, and to be true, in that 
teaching, to her standards—not in all minute zpszsszma verba, but 
as containing the system taught in the Scriptures—for catho- 
licity in opening her communion-tables to all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity; for government by the people in 
the representative character of her polity and the parity of 
her ministry. She sets up no wall of exclusivism by deny- 
ing the validity of the sacraments and ordinations as admin- 
istered by other denominations, or fencing away their members 
from her communion, or their ministers from the courtesy of 
occasional pulpit exchanges. She provides for unity by a sys- 
tem of government in which the parts are subject, in the Lord, 
to the whole, and each to all; not as lording over their faith, 
but helpers of their joy. She is prepared to take a leading 
place in promoting genuine catholicity by those marked provi- 
sions for securing truth, purity, charity, and unity in her consti- 
tution. 
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The sessions of the Westminster Assembly were held chiefly 
in the Jerusalem chamber, in that famous abbey where so many 
of the illustrious dead of Britain are sleeping, and which Dean 
Stanley has recently characterized in fitting words as “a con- 
secrated temple of reconciled ecclesiastical enmities.” That 
chamber was not only ‘“‘a faire roome,” as Baillie in his Letters 
describes it, and one already made venerable by centuries of 
religious use; it was also memorable for its association with 
some significant events in English political history. It was 
here, for example, that Henry IV. was carried after his swoon 
in the adjacent chapel; and it was here that, lying on a low 
pallet before the fire, that haughty founder of the royal house 
of Lancaster yielded up his life. Shakespeare, with some pcetic 
license, has made the room famous by associating it with the 
death-scene which closes the fourth act in his familiar tragedy: 


King Henry.—Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 
Warwick.— Tis called Jerusalem, my noble lord. 
King Henry.—Laud be to God! even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem, 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 
But, bear me to that chamber: there I'll lie: 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die! 


In the middle of one of the longer sides in this room, and 
opposite the two long and narrow windows facing westward, 
stands the ancient fire-place where, during many of the sessions 
of the Assembly, a good fire blazed on the hearth, which, says 
Baillie, in his quaint account, “was some dainties at London.” 
Spanning this hearth there is a curiously carved chimney 
piece, which was placed there by Williams, Dean of West- 
minster in the days of Laud. It has recently been restored 
through the agency of the present Dean, and decorated with 
a series of Scripture texts in gold, suggested by the name given 
to the chamber itself. On the pilaster to the left are recorded 
the familiar words of the psalmist: PRAY FOR THE PEACE 
OF JERUSALEM: words which, studied in their connection, are 
seen to express the strong and the absorbing love for one 
Church of God, that throbs like a passion in all pious hearts, 
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in all dispensations. On the right pilaster are written the kin- 
dred words: BUILD THOU THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM; words 
wherein the psalmist, even out of his deep humilation, pours 
forth not simply his personal desire for the welfare of Zion, 
but a prayer in which the peopie of God throughout the earth 
may continually join, as the consummation of all possible plead- 
ing at the throne of the heavenly grace. On the broad facing 
above, the visitor reads that triumphal utterance of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles: JERUSALEM, WHICH IS ABOVE, IS FREE. 
In these words, both the fraternal exhortation to prayer, on 
the one hand, and the trustful prayer itself, on the other, are 
transmuted into a prophecy and a hope, and all are invited to 
look forward by faith to a period when the divided churches 
shall be gathered, and all separating differences forever lost, in 
the fellowship and glory of the Jerusalem which is above. Well 
will it be for Presbyterianism, present and future, throughout 
the world, as it looks back to that chamber where its symbols 
were prepared, if it shall read afresh the psalmist hymn, the 
Messianic desire, and the apostolic prediction there recorded ; 
and if, under the influence of the better spirit breathed upon 
it from that hallowed place, it shall go forth to bear, century 
after century, some conspicuous part in the realizing of these 
inspired declarations. And unto God be all the praise! 


EDWARD D. Morris. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN ITS VITAL FORM 
aie POSITIVE ATTITUDE: 


HRISTIAN theology is not merely apologetic, but is es- 
pecially positive; it is not a mere system, but a vital, 

spiritual organism. 

‘A few primary considerations, without in the least exhaust- 
ing the subject, will establish the truth of these propositions. 

Christian theology, in its broadest’ classification, would in- 
clude the doctrines concerning God, and man, and the God- 
man—or, the divine, the human, and the divine-human. The- 
ology must be constructed, not from philosophy and science, 
but, from divine revelation in the works and in the Word of 
God ; “and Christ himself is best seen in the Scriptures.” 

Christian theology depends, especially, on an historic real 
Christ or Redeemer; onan historic real Scriptures or written 
revelation, referring to and including Christ. It will not be 
contradictory to sound philosophy and right reason, but may 
transcend either. The progress of theology, of which so much 
is said in some quarters, is in degree, not in kind—in degree as 
the divine Teacher himself, coming from heaven, tells more defi- 
nitely and more fully of God and of heavenly things, and in 
himself, exemplifies the great truths of theology. ‘“ He who 
gave the Bible built the universe.” Therefore, for its data, 
. Christian theology ranges the entire kosmos, material and men- 
tal, and the whole Scriptures, from the first divine fiat re- 
corded in Genesis, and the first promise in Paradise, announc- 
ing to fallen man a dispensation in mercy: ‘The seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,” until, at last, this dis- 
pensation culminates in completed redemption. 
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Theology, as the term signifies, is a science—even the sci- 
ence of God. ‘Of the truth with which it is concerned, God is 
the Supreme Author and the Supreme Object.” It was, in- 
deed, objected in the eighth century by John of Damascus (the 
great authority then, as now, in the Greek Church), that theol- 
ogy cannot be the science of God, because we do not absolutely 
know what God is. And this objection is revived by the scien- 
tific know-nothingism of the present day. This objection, 
Thomas Aquinas of the thirteenth century, and others since 
his time, have scientifically refuted. These refutations cannot 
here be repeated. A fit reply may be made in the words of. 
Zophar to Job, emphasized as they were by an interrogation— 
“We cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection.” You can- 
not comprehend the infinite Being, nor bring him within the 
limits of the finite; but you may apprehend him as he reveals 
himself to the finite. In the language of Paul, ‘““We know in 
part,” and this is real knowledge. Men know, so far as God has 
revealed himself, and as they have been attentive to the revela- 
tion. Indeed, nothing is known absolutely unto perfection. 
So the objection refutes itself. It proves too much. If valid, 
it would destroy all science, even the science of the scientist, 
the science of the objector. 

Theology as a science begins, as it should, with the supreme 
truths of God’s being, his nature and attributes, his plan and 
purpose, his works and government,—in a word, with what man 
may know of God, as the highest possible knowledge which 
can concern him. Hence, it is the study of the Divine—of the 
Supreme. 

At the very outstart, when men inquire, “What are our 
data? how can we know?” it at once becomes evident into 
what vast fields of research these questions are the introduc- 
tion. Men may search the universe of worlds, physical and 
spiritual. The study leads into the realms of matter and of 
mind, to trace the order of creation and the order of Provi- 
dence. 

At every step are met accumulating, positive evidences. 
Theology undertakes to trace these evidences, to arrange and 
classify them. It is only necessary to recall this process, to see 
that theology is a science, and, as such, how trustworthy it is. 
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Science is accurate, self-consistent knowledge, arranged and 
classified, if possible, into a complete system. Not that men 
have really attained this completeness in any science, but they 
seek it. 

The data for science, in general, are all facts or evidences 
that come from any and every direction. This, no one will 
deny, be he a gnostic or an agnostic—a knower or a know- 
nothing. 

Now, the corporeal senses give facts or evidences; self-con- 
sciousness gives facts or evidences; reason or intuition gives 
facts or evidences; divine revelation, wherever made, gives 
facts or evidences. These facts or evidences are of a steadily 
ascending grade, both in importance and in trustworthiness. 
No reasonable man will deny that his reason is more trust- 
worthy than his corporeal senses. 

Can certainty be attained for science? Men are made cer- 
tain by their corporeal senses, as of things around them. This 
would be readily admitted by the most of mankind. Men are 
made certain by self-consciousness, as of their own mental ex- 
istence. This will be readily admitted by the most of man- 
kind. They are made certain by sound reasoning, as in busi- 
ness, and law, and literature. This, perhaps, none will deny. 
They are made certain by reason or intuition, as in the case of 
axioms and first principles. This, no one can deny; or, if any 
one should, you could only pity and pass him by as mentally 
deficient. Men are made certain by credible testimony every- 
where that credible testimony can reach, as in civil courts, even 
in cases of life and death. This, the very term, credible, neces- 
sitates. Assuredly, and @ fortiori, they are made certain by a 
combination of all these; and all these are combined in theo- 
logical science. So that, as desired, and as should be expected 
in this higher science which supremely concerns men, they have 
superior and combined proofs. This needs illustration only in 
outline. 

By corporeal senses, you look out upon the universe of ma- 
terial things. By your self-consciousness you look in upon the 
mind. In each direction effects appear; and these you rea- 
sonably and rightly trace back to some original cause. 

Again, you observe mutual adaptation in the material things 
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around you, small and great, so that the world’s great and 
small make a universe. More than this, you see such mutual 
adaptation between your mind and the universe of things, that 
for each and every mind it is the same universe. And the argu- 
ment, reasonable and right, is that the original cause is in- 
telligent and wise—and wisely ordered this marvellous adapta- 
tion. 

Again, in individuals and in society, there is a moral con- 
sciousness which reveals moral agency and moral responsibility ; 
and the argument is reasonable and right, that the original 
cause is not only intelligent author, but also moral governor. 

Reason, the highest mental faculty, affirms that there must 
be a first cause or eternal source of all other things and phe- 
nomena; and that this original cause must be an adequate 
cause of all other things and phenomena—that is, “the eternal 
power and Godhead.” This, reason affirms. So that the idea 
of God is native to the rational soul. Hence, as soon as reason 
begins to be developed, the idea of God appears in proportion 
to that development,—divinely inwrought into the very con- 
stitution of every rational soul; and from which the soul, while 
it remains rational, cannot probably (not to say, possibly) divest 
itself. There may be errors as to who, or what, God is; yet 
there is, nevertheless, the idea that God is. 

Thus there is a fourfold certainty. Now, if even one of 
these, as Paul intimates, Rom. 1 : 20, leaves men without excuse, 
what shall be said of this fourfold combination? And the 
entire combination is not yet reached. There is, yet, the 
crowning credible testimony of prophets and apostles, and, 
above all, of Christ Jesus the Lord. All these are confirmed by 
the common belief of the human race in the supernatural; 
while each proof is capable of almost limitless amplification. 

It should not fail to be noted, in passing, that Christian 
theology does not exclude science; for, as already shown, it is 
itself a science. Christian theology has no hostility to other 
sciences. It is itself a science. All true sciences harmonize; 
and, when properly understood, are seen to harmonize. Chris- 
tian theology does not teach other sciences. It is itself a 
science—the science of divine things—and every science teaches 
but itself. This is the divine order. Geology does not teach 
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astronomy; botany does not teach chemistry. Yet, if all are 
properly understood, there is no conflict between them. If a 
scientist should raise the cry of hostility among these sciences, 
he would demonstrate, only, his ignorance of one or the other 
of them. The application is evident. 

On the one hand, then, Christian theology does not exclude 
or condemn science; on the other hand, as already shown, it 
does include positive knowledge. Knowledge is positive and 
real, however gained—whether by observation, by personal 
experience, by reasoning, by intuition, or from history. To 
restrict this term positive to knowledge gained by the corporeal 
senses—sight, hearing, touch, etc.,—as is sometimes done bya 
pretentious school of modern sciolists, is sheer and shameless 
assumption, without warrant and without wisdom. 

It follows that theology is a positive science, while skep- 
ticism is only doubt or negation. Theology is positive, not 
merely apologetic. Christian theology is especially positive. 
As such, it has a positive historical origin, in Christ ; a positive 
historical revelation; a positive Christian history; positive pro- 
phecies fulfilled ; positive Christian doctrines; a positive Chris- 
tian experience for each; a positive Christian future for all, 
with its rewards and penalties. 

But, farther, every science has a central principle by which 
it would bring its truths into mutual coherence and arrange 
them into a system. Christian theology forms about Christ, in 
whom revelation culminates. Christ, not as excluding nature 
and Scripture, but as being chief. To him gave all the prophets 
witness. We would not, as some do, confine Christian theology 
to the specific words of Christ; but we would include all that 
Christ indorsed and authorized. Yet his teaching must be 
paramount, for he declares: ‘‘ As the Father knoweth me, even 
so know I the Father.” “No man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, but the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” As “God mani- 
fest in the flesh,’ he appeals to human sense, and thought, and 
emotion, and will; and thus evokes and stimulates the intuitive 
idea of God, and in himself combines and completes all the 
evidences. 

And here it will not be inappropriate to consider, briefly, 
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the bearing of the modern theory of evolution, and survival of 
the fittest, upon the old theistic argument from design. 

In the first place, it is obvious to remark, this theory is not 
demonstrated. Scientists have a scientific right to wait for 
scientific demonstration. The prudent would, probably, regard 
this not only as a right, but also a duty. Here the case might 
GeSt. 

But, in the second place, if the theory were demonstrated, 
it would strengthen this theistic argument, rather than invali- 
date it. It would furnish evidence of marvellous adaptation— 
a most exact, and far-reaching, and unfailing adjustment of 
internal and external relations to the best results. Who but 
God, the omniscient, can decide what is fittest or best? Who 
but God, the omnipotent, can secure, in the on-going future, 
that the fittest and best shall survive? So, if development in 
this direction—survival of the fittest—were scientifically de- 
monstrated in an evolution divinely originated and divinely 
controlled, no damage could result to the argument from 
design, or to Christian theology. This theory would account 
only for the historic changes, not forsthe ultimate causality ; for 
the process, not for the principle of things; for the ongoing, not 
for the origin of the world. To this origin of the world, physi- 
cal science cannot reach. Its sphere is the natural. Within 
that sphere, it cannot, of course, find the supernatural. Comte, 
though he made his confession maliciously, confessed simply 
the truth (which is quite as well known with or without his 
confession), that ‘science’—physical science—“can find no 
first cause.” Certainly not; for, if it could, it would find the 
cause in the effect—that is, the two distinct things would be 
identically one and the same thing; the maker and the thing 
made would be the same thing, which would be absurd. 

Science—physical science, such as is meant by Comte and 
some other noisy scientists of this day—physical science 
studies the created, not the Creator: “the things that are 
made,” not the Maker. And it is a truth for to-day and for all 
the years to come—a truth which ought to exclude all fear in 
regard to science: that no demonstrated natural science will— 
can ever—disprove the divine authorship of nature. As an in- 
dication, after all the parade and bluster by the materialists 
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over molecular grouping and molecular motion, even Prof. 
Tyndall admits that “it explains nothing. The problem even 
of the connection of soul and body is,” he says, “as insoluble 
in its modern form as it was in the pre-scientific ages.” 

But there is stronger ground than this. If the natural his- 
tory of things were demonstrated to be one of development or 
evolution, as it is not yet, it would strongly, perhaps more 
strongly than ever, display the wisdom and power of God in 
originating and guiding it. 

Might not such an evolution, originated and controlled of 
God so as to admit of supernatural intervention by him, crown 
the argument from design with unwonted force? And further, 
might it not supplement the proofs for some of the most im- 
portant Calvinistic doctrines in Christian theology? Here, as 
elsewhere, Christian theology is in accord with true science. 
All it asks for, is scientific demonstration. It is prompt to 
recognize any discovery in the republic of thought, or in the 
realm of nature. It does—it should despise hasty, unwarranted 
inferences from unauthorized theories. With such feeling it 
must regard the crude creed lately proposed by the apostle of 
“the new faith :” 


“The new faith rests upon evolution. It is persuaded that things 
have been working themselves gradually into intelligent forms, into 
beautiful shapes, into varied use, loveliness, and power. It discards mir- 
acles, rejects every thing like supernatural imposition, considers as obso- 
lete the popular theory of revelation. It has no inspired books, dis- 
tinguished in character and content from the world’s best literature. It 
sets up no teachers and prophets, as proclaiming an infallible word. It 
expects no infallible word from any source.” 


In regard to the first truth—God’s existence, essential as it 
is, and fundamental to all other truths in Christian theology, 
it is noticeable that Christ and the Scriptures assume it as 
already taught: inlaid as it is in nature, pervading universal 
providence, and inwrought into man’s very rational constitution. 
So that with difficulty, if at all, can the rational soul divest 
itself of this truth. So that providence cannot dispense with 
God. So that material nature, with voices accumulating 
throughout the universe, with one accord testifies of God. 
Hence, neither does Christ, nor do the Scriptures, offer syllo- 
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gistic arguments to demonstrate the existence of God. These, 
abundant as they are, lie within the field of natural theology— 
a field which every rational soul must traverse, or at least touch 
in his pathway through time. As Tertullian beautifully ob- 
serves: “God hath sent nature before as an instructress, pur- 
posing to send revelation afterward, in order that, as disciples 
of nature, we may more easily hearken to revelation.” 

But Christ and the Scriptures everywhere recognize this 
primary and paramount truth—God’s existence. The first 
utterance of inspired revelation is: “In the beginning, God-—’”’ 
And the first recorded declaration of Jesus is, of the Father: 
““ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 

Christian theology organically incorporates this truth, and 
positively and forever excludes theoretical atheism. While 
to practical atheism—the atheism of choice and not of convic- 
tion—it addresses this withering condemnation: “The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God.” And this fatal moral 
heresy it strives to correct—strives with the moral means, 
human and divine, which God has ordained. 

But what is the nature and what are the attributes of God? 
These great questions, Christian theology distinctly, formally, 
and repeatedly answers. Asan instance, it declares the Divine 
Spirituality. Christ announced to the woman of Samaria, 
and to all the world: “God is Spirit.” Even the article is 
omitted, and zvevpua placed first, as if to challenge attention 
and emphasize the thought that God is Spirit. What a pure 
and peerless conception of God is this? Yet this is Christ’s 
conception—the perfect conception. 

And this at once, positively and forever excludes material- 
ism. But, as in the case of atheism, so here, in excluding theo- 
retic materialism, there is the attendant condemnation of prac- 
tical errors, formalism, and hypocrisy—which forever threaten 
the spiritual life. ‘ Worship God,” says the Saviour, “in spirit 
and in truth.” 

With every new view of Christian theology, it appears not 
merely as theoretic and logical, but organized and vital; and, 
in its positive attitude, appears more and more instinct with 
spiritual life. 

The divine personality is everywhere manifest in the Scrip 
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tures. With emphatic repetition, Christ inculcated this essen- 
tial truth. The very prayer which he taught opens with the 
recognition of this truth: “Our Father which art in Heaven.” 
His commission to the Apostles finds its special significance in 
this higher truth: “As the Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you.” His promise of the Spirit involves this truth. “The 
Comforter is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my name. . . . He will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment.” Here is a positive exclusion 
at once, both of pantheism and materialism. Pantheism would 
confound the creature and the Creator, nature and God— 
making every thing God—and thus destroy all personality. 

Materialism would confound God and nature, the Creator 
and the creature—making God every thing, and thus destroy 
all personality. These errors, materialistic and pantheistic, 
revived in this day, logically deny all individuality, all Christian 
worship, all moral obligation, all morality; and, with baleful 
communistic frenzy, would invade the very sanctuary of the 
soul’s devotion, and strike down religion itself—leaving the 
heart desolate, the domestic altar desolate, the Christian temple 
desolate, the soul desolate, for time and eternity. However 
these errors may for a while prevail, they cannot abide. Re- 
peatedly rejected as alien by science and philosophy, they are 
excluded by Christian theology, and condemned by the soul’s 
consciousness and the soul’s want as alien and abhorrent. 

But there is no need to recount the divine attributes. The 
existence of God, his spirituality and personality, include and 
secure the infinite perfection of his attributes. 

But, Christian theology makes especial mention of the 
sacred Scriptures as a human need and a divine gift. In regard 
to the need of revelation it may be asked, Did the world by 
wisdom find out God? Did it understand the mysteries of 
providence, of life and of death—the mystery of the soul’s 
origin and destiny, the present and the hereafter—the mystery 
of conscience and sin and penalty ? Where law and life seemed 
in irreconcilable conflict, could it, unaided, answer the solemn 
questions which ceaselessly clamored for reply? If not, then 
there was human need profound, persistent: then the desire and 
the expectation of the most thoughtful, like Socrates, that 
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light should be given and a divine teacher should come; or the 
anxious inquiry of the soul, “If a man die, shall he live 
again?” or of Paul, ‘“ Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” or of the philosopher, “Whence am I, and 
whither am I going?’ These inquiries express the need of 
common humanity, groping in the darkness, looking for the light, 
longing for deliverance. The human need is evident, is even 
oppressive. 

Are the Scriptures a divine gift ? 

There is no need to dwell upon the perfect character and 
the divine life which are given in Christ, which no human mind 
could fabricate, and which no human life can equal. Even 
Renan said, Whoever could originate such a story must be 
greater than the hero himself. 

There is no need to dwell upon the doctrines taught, the 
prophecies fulfilled, the miracles wrought, the precepts, and the 
promises, and the provisions revealed in these Scriptures. It is 
enough for the present purpose, enough for the argument, to 
say that Christ recognized the Scriptures as divine; and the 
Apostles declared them to be the gift of God. 

The forcible argument, Good men could not have written 
thus without divine aid; and bad men would not, if they could, 
have written such a book—this brief argument, so often sub- 
stantially repeated, is, at least in this statement of it, conclu- 
sive. 

The divine authority and inspiration of the holy Scriptures 
is another essential positive truth included in Christian the- 
ology. 

And this great truth, at once and forever, excludes the 
ancient heresy of gnosticism which has reappeared in the 
modern garb of rationalism. Against this arrogance of am- 
bitious reason, Christian theology would carefully guard, while 
it everywhere recognizes the nobility and value of the human 
soul, declaring its unequalled estimate in the suggestive words 
of the Saviour, “ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” Holy Scripture does, indeed, recog- 
nize the strength and superiority of reason as the crowning 
faculty of the human soul; and, as a revelation evermore ad- 
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dresses itself to human reason, yet, it is evermore the infinite 
reason addressing the finite, and, by its divine presence reveal- 
ing the weakness and dependence of the human reason. As 
before, so here, while Christian theology excludes the vain 
error of gnosticism and rationalism, and includes, as essential, 
the divine authority and inspiration of the Scriptures, it makes 
this truth vital and spiritual, recognizing the Scriptures as the 
rule of faith and life—in the words of Jesus saying, ‘‘ Search 
the;Seriptutes,) 2. //)<-/.. they testify.of me;” irepeating,at all 
times and everywhere, this divine injunction, as if with utmost 
deliberation guarding the interests both of God and man: “To 
the law and the testimony, if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.” Enforcing the 
injunction by the prayer of the Redeemer, “Sanctify them 
through the truth; thy word is truth.” Without recounting all 
the evidences, internal and external, experimental and collateral, 
enough has been given, and more than enough, to substantiate 
the divine authority of the Scriptures. 

Henceforth men may take the written Word of God as their 
inspired guide, secure in its guidance, and secure only in this. 
By this theopneustic test they are to try all doctrines, all 
revealings, all revealers—to try even the spirits. By this they 
are to distinguish between the false and the true; by this, to 
identify the very Christ himself. 

The Scriptures testify of Christ—whence he is, who and 
what he is, why he came, his lineage, his life, his death—with 
specific attendant circumstances; men cannot be mistaken when 
he cometh, for Christ the living Word will verify the written 
Word of God. And, as they seek and listen, they hear one 
speak as never man spake: “I came down from heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me.’ ‘“ The 
Word which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s, which sent 
me.” 

Is this, then, the Son of God? His first public discourse 
opens with benedictions, such as the human race had never be- 
fore, has never since heard. Is it Jesus who speaks? His pub- 
lic reading in the synagogue is from the prophecy of Isaiah, 
uttered 700 years before, involving an_ historical observance 
established 1500 years before, which God ordained as a type of 
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the Gospel that should be proclaimed by the Messiah. The 
Scriptural type and prophecy, he said to the people, is this day 
fulfilled in your ears. The prophecy mentioned in Luke, 4th 
chap., is retraced to the 61st chap. in the Book of Esaias, and 
the type is retraced to the 25th chap. of Leviticus. Is he, then, 
the Christ? He invites the all-important question. He points 
to the inspired record, saying to the people then, and to all the 
world evermore, “Search the Scriptures. In them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me.” 
Has Immanuel come? Long ago, in the distant centuries, the 
Scriptures foretold that Immanuel, the divine man, should be 
bgrn in Bethlehem, the city of David. And so the angels sang 
at the birth of Christ: “ This day is born in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ But the prediction was 
that Christ should be born of a virgin, and Jesus was born of 
the Virgin Mary. But the prophecy was that there should be 
a forerunner of the Messiah. And John the Baptist, the har- 
binger, said : “‘ He that cometh after me is preferred before me, 
for he was before me;” and, pointing to Jesus, he said: “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
But the prophecy was that Christ should perform miracles, and 
Christ pointed the people then, and all the world, to his mir- 
acles, saying: “If I do not the works of God, believe me not.” 
“The works that I do, they bear witness of me.” 

The argument is cumulative. More than the limits assigned 
would be filled in recounting his miracles and in showing the 
prophecies fulfilled, which referred to the particulars in his life, 
in his sufferings, in his death, in his resurrection and ascension. 

But enough. According to the Scriptures, this is the Christ. 
And with this record the Christian may challenge the attention, 
the scrutiny, the faith of the world. 

But while he is Immanuel—God incarnate—is he also the 
Man divine? Christian theology replies with multiplied repe- 
tition, He is the Son of Man; fourscore times repeating, He is 
the Son of Man. It carefully calls men to behold him in the 
likeness of man. He was a child born. He grew in wisdom 
and in stature—was baptized in the Jordan. He hungered, and 
ate. He walked, and was weary. He rested, and slept. He 
was tempted—was a man of sorrows. He wept as he stood by 
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the grave of Lazarus, and as he beheld Jerusalem. He prayed 
on the Mount, in the garden, on the cross. He was crucified, 
dead, and buried. He rose again the third day, according to 
the Scriptures, and showed himself alive openly, pointing to the 
print of the spear in his side, and of the nails in his hands and 
feet. 

While he was truly the Son of God, he was also truly the 
Son of Man. 

In Christ, then, men find the Divine-human, the God-man, 
the Mediator into whose hands all things are ordained. Now 
you have the key to the highest problems of earth or heaven. 
Now you have the centre to the system of Christian theology ; 
and this is a centre of essential personal life and light. It is 
not a mere system, but a vital spiritual organism. You can 
conceive of a possible theology without a Christ! But Christian 
theology without Christ is impossible. Without him the system 
would be without a centre—would be a chaos, with darkness 
resting upon the great deep, for time and eternity. But with 
him, you have the true light to enlighten every man. Without 
him, it were a lifeless form; but with him, it is the form divine, 
in which is life, and the life is the light of men. 

Now the Scriptures may be interpreted. The enigmas of 
life and time, of death and eternity, begin to be understood. 
The very doctrines find their best explanation and arrangement 
in Christ. Mysteries hidden for ages begin to be revealed in 
the light of this great presence—the God-man. The Lion of 
the tribe of Judah hath prevailed to open the book, and to loose 
the seals thereof. And backward and forward along the line of 
human history—aye, along the line of human thought—and 
more than this, along the line of God’s eternal purpose, there 
streams the light of this revealing in Christ. 

Whatever else may be included in Christian theology, this 
doctrine of the Christ is essential. Of whatever else the Chris- 
tian Church has been tolerant, of this she has been tenacious. 
However the humanitarian error of the Ebionites may have 
occasionally revived into spasmodic growth, it has been dis- 
owned by the Church of Christ, and excluded from the Christian 
system. Christian consciousness and Christian theology spurn 
indignantly the weak and wicked heresy of a merely human 
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redemption, and a merely human redeemer. This statement 
should be emphasized the more strongly, because of the modern 
rationalistic tendency in philosophizing and theologizing, which 
would see nothing supernatural or divine in Christ, or in the 
Scriptures. But while Christian theology does reverently hold, 
and loyally and fearlessly maintain, the great truth of Christ’s 
divinity, it would by no means surrender the truth of Christ’s 
humanity. To the Docetism of the second century, and, no 
less, to its modern modifications, this is evermore the inspired 
reply: “‘Many deceivers are entered into the world, who confess 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This is a deceiver 
and an Antichrist.” Christian theology as positively excludes, 
and calls men to guard against the early error revived, which 
denies not only that Christ is divine and human; but which 
also denies that he is divine or human, and asserts that he is 
only superhuman or superangelic, but neither truly God nor 
man. This error, so recondite, so insinuating, and so indus- 
triously inculcated by Arius, though confronted by the Christian 
intellect and Christian piety of the fourth century, and for 1500 . 
years condemned by the Christian Church, has, with kindred 
errors, reappeared substantially in the present century. And, 
again, both Christian courage and Christian zeal, like that of 
young Athanasius, are summoned to the defence of the truth. 

In the system of revealed religion, these are the three great 
points of attack: the Divine existence; the Divine authority of 
the Scriptures; and the Divine Incarnation—because they are 
vital to the system. 

In Christian theology, Christ, the Divine-human, the God- 
man, is the essential and central doctrine. Luther was wont to 
say that justification by faith is the doctrine by which the 
Church stands or falls. Should he not rather say that this doc- 
trine of Christ's divinity and humanity is the doctrine of the 
standing or the falling Church? Better still, the doctrine of the 
standing Church? 

“Whom say ye that lam?” was the Master’s question to 
the disciples. Peter replied, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” Never did human reply receive such approval 
as Christ gave to this: “Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my Father, 
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which is in heaven.” “On this rock will I build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” How im- 
portant to the Christian Church, Christ. considered this doctrine, 
is henceforth unmistakable. 

And now the doctrines of Christian theology readily form 
into systematic order around Christ, the central sun. The Old. 
Testament promises, and symbols, and types, and prophecies 
find their fulfilment in Him, and glow with divine significance. 
In this great light, God is revealed with distinctness as never 
before, in the tri-personality of his being; for he that was born 
of the Virgin Mary is the Son of the Father, conceived of the 
Holy Ghost: and, lo! the Divine Trinity now appears—God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Wherefore did he come? ‘To seek and save that which 
was lost.’”” “God so loved the world—” The doctrines of God’s 
grace and of man’s salvation take their place in the enlarging 
system. Why did the Sovereign become obedient unto the 
law, and suffer and die? “That God might be just, and the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” ‘That as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedi- 
ence of one shall many be made righteous.” These doctrines 
of sin, of man’s first disobedience, of atonement, and of justifi- 
cation by faith, take their place in the Christian system. But 
how many were involved in the ruin of sin? The answer is 
twofold: ‘“‘ Death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 
“Christ became a propitiation for our sins, and for the sins of 
the whole world.” Was this necessary? The answer is two- 
fold: ‘“‘ Without shedding of blood is no remission.” ‘ While 
we were without strength, . . . Christ died for the ungod- 
ly.” In this twofold direction—the divine and the human—it 
must needs be. Therefore the cup of suffering could not pass 
by the Son of God—the Saviour. The doctrines of universal 
depravity and the need of a divine redemption take their place 
in the Christian system. How, then, shall any be saved in this 
kingdom of grace? ‘Ye must be born again.” ‘Not of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” The doc- 
trine of regeneration, with the need and the mode both clearly 
indicated, takes its place in the Christian system. Who, then, 
can be saved? This is the answer from Christ himself: “ He 
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that believeth on me “ath eternal life; he that believeth not, 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” Far 
out into the svstem do these great doctrines lead. Thus Chris- 
tian theology, as it sweeps out from Christ, the living, divine 
centre, reaches to the final judgment, and has the compass of 
eternity, both in its rewards and in its penalties. These great 
‘doctrines, and others which spring from the relations of God, 
and man, and the Mediator, are all included in Christian 
theology. 

From this very outline of the system which centres in Christ, 
it is evident what is necessarily excluded. Now, Christian 
theology gathers up all into a higher unity—in Christ Jesus, 
who is “God manifest in the flesh.” This Christ is the Divine 
Revealer; and Christian theology is the highest type of any and 
of all theology. As a crowning characteristic of his fulness, 
the apostle Paul declares that Christ, as the Divine-human, is 
the Reconciler. The grandest possible description of Christ 
concludes with these inspired words: “ Forit pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness dwell; and having made peace 
through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself.” 

The perfect system, ensphered around the divine Christ, be- 
comes aglow with knowledge, and life, and love. And so 
Christian theology, pervaded by the informing presence of this 
divine personality, and interpenetrated by this divine life, be- 
comes a science both living and divine; to be enjoyed as well 
as to be believed—convincing to the intellect, satisfying to the 
soul, “ The power of God, and the wisdom of God, unto salva- 
tion’’—at once most positive in its attitude, most vital in its 
form. 

RANSOM B. WELCH. 


GENUINENESS OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


HEY who deny the reality of supernatural religion are 
under an antecedent necessity of denying the genuine- 

ness and truth of the Pentateuch. If it be, as it claims and 
has always been believed to be, the work of Moses, the stu- 
pendous miracles which it recounts were recorded by a con- 
temporary and eyewitness, and its prophecies were uttered 
and reduced to writing ages before their fulfilment. Unbe- 
lieving critics are here constrained either to desert their 
principles or in some way to set this formidable antagonist 
aside. The attempt has been made to do this without in- 
validating the stringent considerations which connect the 
Pentateuch with the great lawgiver, by explaining away its 
miracles and prophecies or reducing them to the level of 
marvellous occurrences and strange coincidences, which, how- 
ever unique and unaccountable, are nevertheless not abso- 
lutely supernatural. But this requires such evident forcing of 
the language and perverting it from its plain intent, that 
this method of escape, once so popular, is now rarely resorted 
to. It seems easier to deny the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch and to allege that, instead of being the genuine 
production of Moses or of his age, its histories were not 
written for many centuries after his death, when legends that 
are wholly untrustworthy and fictitious had gathered about the 
facts related, even if any historic base is to be assumed what- 
ever, and the alleged prophecies are affirmed to be either 
sanguine anticipations which were never realized, or history 
clothed in the garb of prediction after the events had actu- 


ally taken place. 
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But this is, after all, not so easy a task as it might appear. 
All the subsequent history of Israel, all their poetic and 
prophetic scriptures, are full of incidental confirmations of 
the Pentateuch, and necessarily imply or presuppose its truth 
and its Mosaic origin, even where they do not expressly re- 
fer to it. There is an unbroken chain of evidence reaching 
back to the very days of Moses; this must be severed or 
pronounced untrustworthy. To maintain his point with 
any show of plausibility, the critic must reconstruct the whole 
history of the people of Israel from the beginning, and he 
must declare a large portion of their well-accredited writings 
to be spurious and untrustworthy. He cannot rid himself of 
Moses without at the same time making havoc of Joshua, 
and Samuel, and David, and Solomon, and later kings and pro- 
phets. If Moses did not do and teach what is recorded of 
him, the accounts which we have of subsequent times must 
be similarly untrue. The historians, and prophets, and sacred 
writers among the Jews must have been deliberate falsifiers 
from first to last; not only when they recall the miraculous, 
but in narratives in which there is no trace of the supernatural, 
and where the most obstinate prejudice can suggest no motive 
for misrepresentation. 

But if the critics are successful in proving the Hebrew re- 
cords to be as untrustworthy and misleading as they would have 
us believe, the result is as fatal to themselves as to their an- 
tagonists. In undermining accredited beliefs they have left no 
ground for their own card structures to stand upon, which they 
are atsuch pains to build. They propose to set aside the his- 
tory consistently taught in the sacred writings for an entirely 
new conception of the matter presented by themselves. No 
two of the critics are agreed, to be sure, in what shall be sub- 
stituted for old opinions; they concur only in this, that the 
old must be abandoned; as to the rest, each is sublimely satis- 
fied with his own infallible dictum, and can afford to look down 
superciliously on all the rest. He discredits every thing in the 
gross that does not accord with his theory ; he suffers that only 
to stand which can be so wrested or garbled as to lend it a se- 
curing support. But their alleged foundations are, after all, 
found in the records which have been pronounced untrustwor- 
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thy and historical. And if the torture might be overlooked, to 
which they are put to wring deductions from them that they do 
not sanction, there is nothing but the unsupported word of the 
critic to show that these passages are any more trustworthy 
than the rest which he has summarily swept away. 

But, even thus, when the Hebrew history and the Hebrew 
writings have been tinkered without stint to suit themselves, 
the critics can still find no place for the introduction of the Pen- 
tateuch at any one time, or in any one age, and its imposition on 
the people as the work of Moses. They can only insinuate it 
piecemeal. It is accordingly broken up into parts and parcelled 
amongst different imaginary writers belonging to distinct ages. 
The work of each is supposed to have been taken up by his suc- 
cessor and altered, interpolated oradded to, ad “bitum, until 
finally, by a process of successive accretions which confessedly 
has no parallel in all literary history, the work was evolved. We 
are here in a region of unlimited and baseless conjecture, with 
ing to rest upon but the good pleasure of the critic, and no ex- 
ternal authority whatever to verify or check his hypothesis. 
Here, again, there is noagreement among the critics, who affect 
an independence of thought ; and no one succeeds even in fram- 
inga hypothesis that proves to be throughout consistent with 
itself, and that does not impinge against that modicum of facts 
which he has suffered to remain amidst the general wreck or has 
conjured into being as necessary to his scheme. 

In these card structures, which the critics rearand overthrow 
at will, a conspicuous place is of course assigned to those difficul- 
ties and seeming discrepancies of a superficial nature which are 
to be expected in a work of such high antiquity as the Penta- 
teuch, belonging to a period with which we are so imperfectly 
acquainted and which is in many respects so foreign to our hab- 
its of thought and action. These have always been recognized 
by believers in its Mosaic origin, and attempts have been made, 
with more or less success, to account for and explain them, 
Every conscientious student of writings that have come down to 
us from aremote period has a similar task to perform in regard 
to them. Adjustments are necessary to bring into harmony 
statements that, at first view, seem discrepant and conflicting. 
And whensuch reconciliation can be effected by any fair dealing, 
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an apparent diversity with a real substantial agreement is by 
candid minds reckoned as lending confirmation to the truth of 
anarrative.. Not so thecritics of the Pentateuch. They make 
it their deliberate aim to hunt up and exaggerate difficulties and 
create apparent discrepancies bya perverted ingenuity where 
none exist. The books of Moses have been searched over with 
microscopic minuteness and with an immense expenditure of 
learning and philology; points hitherto unobserved have been 
raised and familiar matters have been put into ingenious and 
unexpected relations and a clamor created, as though the old 
traditional notion that Moses wrote them must be given up 
before advanced thought and progressive ideas. 

This aspect of affairs has created very needless alarm in 
some of the friends of the Bible, as though its defence were 
really in straits,and there were much in it for which no success 
ful stand could be made. But in truth there is no occasion for 
any unseemly agitation. This reckless and presumptuous criti- 
cism is in fact but the scourge of a tardy and inadequate Bibli- 
cal scholarship, and a stinging but effective stimulus to thorough 
and exhaustive investigation on the part of those who would 
defend and maintain sound views. Enigmas carelessly left 
unsolved, and difficulties not sifted to the bottom, or which are 
slurred over by plausible but inadequate explanations, are thus 
avenged. Hurts healed slightly, instead of being faithfully 
probed to the quick by skilful and tender hands, and thus 
brought to a perfect cure, are detected by the rudeness of 
unfriendly handling. Artillery left unguarded, that should 
have been stored in our own arsenals, or put in position on our 
own defences, are turned against us, compelling us to retake 
them from the foe. The temptation to rest content with super- 
ficial solutions when no danger is apprehended, or to put down 
an adversary by inconclusive arguments when the sympathy of 
the public can be relied upon to overlook the deficiency, or to 
sit at ease in insecure entrenchments so long as the roar of the 
conflict is away beyond the seas, is summarily dispelled when, 
by some turn of affairs, the neglected point is found to involve 
important issues; or a less reverent spirit is abroad which looks 
serenely upon the upheaving of the old foundations, or the 
legions of doubt and critical excesses with which Germany has. 
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been swarming, pour in upon our own shores and are gaining 
victories with weapons long since discredited at home. This is 
but the providential method of compelling the lovers of God’s 
word to a deeper and more careful study of its contents. They 
must spoil the Egyptians. They must take the learning of 
their foes and their results elaborated with hostile intent, and 
build them into secure defences, or gather from them what shall 
contribute to a more complete elucidation or a more vivid 
presentation of heavenly truth. 

“ Deuteronomy, the people’s book, its origin and nature,” is 
one of the welcome fruits of the conflict thus thrust upon those 
who mean to stand by the Bible. It isa vigorous and able defence 
of the genuineness of Deuteronomy, written in lucid style, and 
well calculated for popular effect. While evincing profound 
scholarship and a mastery of the whole subject, it does not 
pursue the controversy into all its details, but skilfully levies 
upon a few leading points which are‘decisive of the whole ques- 
tion, and presents them with a force and directness which must 
work conviction in candid minds. 

There are two principal sources of attack upon the genuine- 
ness of Deuteronomy; one is drawn from its relation to the 
other books of Moses, the other from its relation to subsequent 
books of the Bible. It is a repetition of the law by Moses in 
the plains of Moab, under new circumstances, as the people 
were about to enter the land of Canaan. In his oral recapitu- 
lation of the facts of their past experience, made with the defi- 
nite purpose of impressing the minds of the people and engaging 
them to steadfastness in the service of God, it is altogether 
natural that some things should be passed over in silence which 
are recorded in the more detailed histories of Exodus and 
Numbers, while others are stated with greater fulness or with 
the addition of particulars not before mentioned; or that the 
order of narration should be varied or facts set in different rela- 
tions; or that motives or results of actions should be brought 
into view which had not been so distinctly stated before. So 
in regard to the recapitulation of the Mosaic enactments; in 
this final review some are not explicitly mentioned because 
taken for granted and needing no change; others are altered 
or added to as occasion had required in the interval, or are 
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modified with a view to the change then imminent from wander- 
ing in the wilderness to settled abodes in Canaan. 

These differences of law or fact as presented in Deuteronomy, 
as compared with the statements of the three preceding books, 
clearly grow out of the circumstances of the case, and are really 
an argument of genuineness and identity of authorship; since 
a later writer, designing to impose his work on Israel and the 
world as the genuine production of Moses, would have been 
solicitous to guard against any appearance of discrepancy. And 
yet these have been eagerly seized upon by the critics and 
magnified into inconsistencies, and made a pretext for assigning 
Deuteronomy to a different author and a different date from 
the rest of the Pentateuch. The thorough correction of these 
misrepresentations would involve an amount of detail that 
could not well be attempted in a volume of the size and with 
the aim of that before us. Except as these points are inci- 
dentally involved in other parts of the discussion, they are 
touched lightly; only there is a very telling chapter on the 
style of Deuteronomy as compared with that of the other books 
of Moses. 

The line of defence pursued in this volume relates chiefly to 
the other branch of the subject, viz., disposing of the objections 
to the antiquity and Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy which have 
been drawn from the later books of the Bible. The finding of 
the copy of the law in the temple, in the time of Josiah, long 
since furnished occasion for the shameless allegation that the 
high priest and others had themselves concocted the book that 
they pretended to find, which was no other than Deuteronomy, 
and which they now imposed on the unsuspecting king and 
people. But if Deuteronomy, why not the whole Pentateuch, 
which has been one work from the beginning, and of whose 
prior existence there are numerous and manifest proofs? The 
fraud alleged is directly in the face of the narrative; its,admis- 
sion would so far undermine the authority of the books of 
Kings as to destroy all credit for the incident itself. Such a 
fraud is insupposable in the case of a work which breathes such 
a spirit of purity, integrity, and devout fear of God; and it 
could never have been successfully perpetrated on the nation at 
large, who certainly knew whether such a book of laws had 
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previously existed and formed the code under which they had 
been living. The suggestion that such frauds were at that time 
thought to be consistent with honesty and piety, and that 
history as written in Israel was not a record of facts but a series 
of romances designed to incorporate or give currency to cer- 
tain ideas, is not only a baseless and unproved slander, but an 
outrageous absurdity. 

Instances in which the law of Moses was neglected, or in 
which particular statutes were transgressed, have also been fast- 
ened upon as indicating that those laws did not then exist. 
And, by a most extraordinary perversion, these violations of 
law are held to set forth the true and normal condition of 
things in the periods when they occurred ; and it is insisted that 
all the representations of the Hebrew historians must be revo- 
lutionized accordingly. Cavils from these sources, as well as 
those based upon the Mosaic regulations respecting the future 
king, the central sanctuary, and the priests and Levites, are con- 
sidered at some length, and shown to be devoid of force. On 
the other hand, the positive testimony not only of the Old 
Testament but of the New, is presented and shown to be une- 
quivocally on the side of the Mosaic authorship; and this with 
those who reverence our Lord as a divine teacher must be 
conclusive of the question. 

Apart from all argument, there is in most minds a sponta- 
neous and irresistible conviction that the purest religion, and 
the only one really worthy of God in the whole world, cannot 
have sprung from a series of forgeries. Whence came these 
elevated views of truth and duty, so unique in the whole ancient 
world? How came they to spring up amongst a people not 
distinguished for learning and philosophy, and whose very insti- 
tutions secluded them from free intercourse with other nations? 
a people charged with narrowness and bigotry, and yet whose 
views were broad enough to make their God the God of the 
whole human race, to teach them the original brotherhood of 
all mankind, and to create the expectation that all should 
ultimately share the richest blessings of God’s grace ? 


WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


EVOLUTIONISM RESPECTING MAN, AND THE 
BIBLE, 


N discussing the relations of Science and Religion, it is 
frequently said that Evolutionism is not inconsistent with 
either Theism or revealed Religion. That it does not necessa- 
rily exclude the idea of a personal Creator of the universe 
may be admitted. At the same time it should be borne in 
mind that the hypothesis was originally proposed by old Greek 
atheists; that within the past century it was revived in the 
interest of atheism; and at the present day, as stated and de- 
fended by many of its most prominent advocates, it is avowedly 
atheistic. This historical attitude of Evolutionism cannot be 
wholly accidental, and deserves the consideration of those who 
may be disposed to regard the hypothesis as a harmless scien- 
tific speculation. 

That it may be held in consistency with theism is, however, 
‘a matter of comparatively little moment. The important ques- 
tion is its relation to revealed religion. 

It is sometimes said that it is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the Scriptures, or hostile to the system of truth therein 
revealed. It is maintained by Mivart, a devout Romanist, in 
his work on “The Genesis of Species;” it is distinctly inti- 
mated by Professor Gray, a devout Protestant, in the intro- 
duction to “Darwiniana;” and is avowed by some eminent 
believers in and even defenders of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures who are not Evolutionists. It is, moreover, implied in 
the admonition nowadays frequently given, that believers in | 
revelation should treat the truth or falsity of Evolutionism as 
an open question, assured that, however it may be ultimately 
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determined, the Scriptures can be interpreted in accordance 
with the result. 

It will scarcely be denied that, if this opinion is erroneous, it 
is a serious error, and none the less but all the more dangerous 
when avowed by those who accept and defend the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. Nor are the consequences of the error—if 
it be an error—avoided or mitigated by maintaining, as most of 
those referred to do, that Evolutionism is as yet an unproved 
hypothesis. The assertion in question has really nothing to do 
with the truth or falsity of Evolutionism. It has respect 
to the teaching of the Scriptures,and asserts that, whether the 
hypothesis be true or false, it is not inconsistent with the Bible. 
The question is therefore one of present interest and of vital 
importance, affecting, as it does, what men are to believe, and 
what the Christian ministry is to teach concerning the origin of 
man, his nature, and his destiny. 

If Evolutionism, however it may in other respects be har- 
monized with the Scriptures, is in direct conflict with biblical 
anthropology, and the entire system of truth connected there- 
with, in the Word of God, the opinion referred to ought not 
to be permitted to pass unchallenged. The point for considera- 
tion is, therefore, /s Evolutionism, as it respects man, consistent 
with the Bible ? 

It is proper here to state that it is recognized as a first and 
important principle, in interpreting Scripture, to avoid, as far as 
possible, collision—or the liability to collision—with scientists. 
At the same time, in contracting the lines, to present as few 
vulnerable points as possible, care should be taken not to aban- 
don a position that may command the citadel. Whether the 
Anthropology of the Bible is such a position will appear in the 
progress of the discussion. 

It seems proper, also, to disclaim sympathy with those who 
are disposed to magnify the so-called conflict between theolo- 
gians and scientists. Between believers in the Scriptures and 
scientists not avowedly atheistic, the only subjects that need 
occasion serious controversy are the ones proposed for discus- 
sion, and the order of creation. This latter subject, moreover, 
apart from its bearing on the question of inspiration, is com- 
paratively unimportant, as it in no way affects the system of 
spiritual truth taught in the Word of God. 
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Before proceeding to the discussion of the question pro- 
posed, it is proper to define what is here meant by Evolutionism. 
This is the more necessary from the fact that in discussing the 
relation of Evolutionism to religion, the precise issue is fre- 
quently obscured by an ambiguous use of the term evolutzon. 
It is asserted that the growth of every thing that lives—plant, 
tree, insect, animal, man—is an evolution ; that the development 
of man’s intellectual and moral faculties is an evolution ; that 
there is an evolution in history, operating on men in the mass, 
elevating them from a lower to a higher state of civilization, 
developing a more and more completely organized social and 
national life; that there is evolution in the kingdom of grace, 
both in the spiritual growth of the individual Christian and in 
the development of doctrine and spiritual power in the Church 
—first the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the 
ear.’ Now if any one sees fit to designate every form of pro- 
gressive development in nature, providence, and grace, as an 
evolution, he may, of course, so far as the etymology of the 
word is concerned, do so without any serious impropriety; yet, 
in view of the real question at issue in existing controversies 
concerning evolution, such language is misleading. As to the 
truth of evolution in any of the senses above mentioned, there 
is, and has been, no dispute. In any issues that have been 
raised between theologians, or others, and evolutionists, the 
term is used in an entirely different sense. It has been techni- 
cally appropriated to designate a certain scientific hypothesis 
as to the genesis of the universe, namely, that out of an original 
mass of nebulous, amorphous matter all the various forms of 
inorganic matter and living organisms—including all the prop- 
erties of such organisms—were evolved by pre-established phys- 
icallaws. The term is frequently used with particular refer- 
ence to that part of the hypothesis which relates to the origin 
of species, namely, that out of the original germ or germs of life 
in its lowest form—however they may have originated—higher 
and still higher forms were evolved by “natural selection,” or 
some other physical law or laws, and that thus all the different 
forms, varieties, and species of vegetable or animal life—man 
included—that have existed or now exist, originated. As men- 
tioned above, some evolutionists accept, while others reject, the 
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doctrine of a personal creator of the original material of the 
universe, the source of the original physical forces, and the 
author of the laws of their action. Between atheistic evolu- 
tionists and believers in the Scriptures, the issue is, of course, 
radical and irreconcilable. Between theistic evolutionists and 
believers in revelation, the main issue has respect to the origin of 
man, and what is involved therein, as to his nature and his des- 
tiny. Darwin’s first work on “The Origin of Species” was not 
generally regarded as involving any serious or irreconcilable con- 
flict with the Scriptures. Intimations as to the extent to which 
the hypothesis might be pressed did incite some apprehension, 
but it was not until these intimations were distinctly avowed 
and laboriously advocated in his subsequent work on “ The De- 
scent of Man,” that the great mass of believers in revelation and 
the entire mass of unbelievers felt that the Scriptures were as- 
sailed, and that Evolutionism had become a religious question, 
and one of vital importance. 

The proposed inquiry has reference to the issue just men- 
tioned: /s LEvolutionism as it respects man—asserting as it 
- does that man was not created by immediate divine agency, 
but was evolved out of an ape—consistent with the Bible ? 

It should be observed that the question here proposed is 
not—immediately, at least—a scientific question. It does 
not require for its intelligent discussion an investigation of, 
or even a knowledge of, the alleged scientific facts on which 
the hypothesis is based. It has to do simply and solely 
with the teaching of Scripture. 

Nor is the question proposed—immediately, at least—a 
philosophical question. It cannot be decided by first premising 
certain general principles as to the respective domains of 
science and religion, the authority of each within its own 
sphere, and their mutual relations to each other, and then— 
by an application of these principles—determining what the 
Scriptures do teach, or at least what they must be inter- 
preted as teaching, if their infallibility is to be maintained. 
The question is simply one of hermeneutics, of exegesis, of 
the interpretation of the language of Scripture. It is to be 
determined just as one would determine whether the doctrine 
of metempsychosis is consistent with the Scriptures, or 
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whether the Copernican theory of the universe is consistent 
with the Vedas, or whether the issue of legal-tender notes is 
consistent with the Federal Constitution—questions evident- 
ly to be determined in each case in no other way than by 
an examination of the document referred to. To this inquiry 
attention is now invited. 

The origin of man, as stated in Genesis 2: 7, is in these 
words, “The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living soul.” 

Were this the entire scriptural record on the subject—as 
many seem to assume-—there would be no serious difficulty 
in interpreting it in harmony with the hypothesis of evolution. 
The Divine Creator of all things was not only originally the 
author of the universe, but has continuously been the up- 
holder and controller of the various forces in nature, acting 
ceaselessly, according to the laws which he has established. 
Accordingly, phenomena which are immediately the result of 
these forces, operating it may be through long periods of time, 
are in the Scriptures frequently attributed to God, and in terms 
that might at first sight seem to imply the direct divine agency. 
The declaration, “And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light,” would undoubtedly at first sight seem to imply—and 
yet it does not necessarily imply—that the production of light 
was by the immediate divine agency, and was instantaneous. 
Moreover, as with the Eternal One “a thousand years are as 
one day,” in interpreting the record of his creative work, men 
should be careful not to impose limitations of time and mode of 
operation that are not explicitly asserted. The passage above 
quoted as to the origin of man contains no such limitations. It 
simply asserts the important fact that “ God formed man of the 
dust of the earth,” but contains no intimations as to the mode of 
this creative act or to the duration of the process. There is 
nothing, therefore, in this language, taken by itself, that is 
necessarily inconsistent with the hypothesis of evolution. 

But the passage referred to by no means exhausts the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures concerning human origin. This general 
statement of the seventh verse is followed at the eighteenth 
verse by the more specific and, as respects the question 
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under consideration, the far more important declaration, “ And 
the Lord God said, It is not good for man to be alone,” thus 
limiting the reference in the seventh verse to the creation of 
the individual man, Adam. “ And God said, 1 will make a 
helpmeet for him. And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Adam, and he slept; and he took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh instead. thereof. And the rib, which the 
Lord God had taken from man, made he a woman, and brought 
her unto the man. And Adam said, This is now bone of my 
bone and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called Woman, because 
she was taken out of man.” (Gen. 2: 21-23.) 

This account of the creation of woman—that is, of the first 
woman, Eve—“ the mother of all living” as she is subsequently 
called (3: 20)—has a most important bearing on the question at 
issue. Unlike the former passage, its statements are specific 
and unambiguous. It asserts distinctly, first, that the creation 
of woman was not synchronous with, but subsequent to, the 
creation of man; and, secondly, it asserts with a particularity of 
detail which precludes all doubt as to the meaning intended, 
that the creation of woman was not by the ordinary mode of 
generation, but was strictly supernatural, miraculous, wrought 
by immediate Divine agency. Now it will scarcely be denied 
that, if this language is to be taken as a literal record of an his- 
torical fact, it is utterly irreconcilable with Evolutionism. To 
assert the contrary would be simply to assert a contradiction 
in terms. Evolutionists, with scarce an exception, not only 
acknowledge the inconsistency, but insist upon it, and accord- 
ingly reject—often with ridicule—the scriptural account of the 
origin of the race. 

To those who receive the Scriptures as the Word of God, 
and yet maintain that Evolutionism is not inconsistent with 
revealed religion, the language above quoted undoubtedly pre- 
sents a most serious difficulty. Inthe preface to his work on 
“Religion and Science,” President Le Conte says, “It is an 
earnest attempt to reconcile the truths of Scripture with those 
revealed in nature.” As might be anticipated from the char- 
acter of the eminent author—an authority in science, an accom- 
plished writer and logician, at the same time a believer—his 
work is a valuable contribution to the discussion of the relations 
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of Science and Religion; and on many of the points involved in 
controversy he has, in the defence of revealed truth, rendered 
most important service. And yet—as remarked by Professor 
Gray in his notice of the work—“ one or two topics that would 
naturally come in his way—such, especially, as the relation of 
evolution to the human race—are somewhat conspicuously 
absent.” 

Professor Gray, in several articles in “ Darwiniana” main- 
tains that Evolutionism is not necessarily inconsistent with zat- 
ural religion—and successfully, if natural religion included 
nothing more than belief in an intelligent, personal Creator of 
the universe. How he would harmonize the Scriptures with the 
hypothesis, he does not intimate—excepting in the single inci- 
dental remark, that Dr. Hodge makes “the implicit assumption 
that the Bible must needs teach true science.” 

To remove the difficulty of harmonizing the scriptural 
account of the origin of man with Evolutionism, but two theo- 
ries have been suggested. One is, that the Scriptures were not 
given to reveal truths of physical science, but spzrztual and 
divine truths, to a knowledge of which men could not have 
attained by the light of reason or nature; that in regard to the 
former class of truths, the sacred writers accepted the belief 
and used the language current in the age in which they lived; 
that consequently on such subjects they are not to be regarded 
as infallible. It is alleged that, as a matter of fact, their opin- 
ions on matters of science were often erroneous—as, for example, 
Job’s allusion to the want of maternal affection in the ostrich, 
the Psalmist’s reference to the foresight of ants in making pro- 
vision for the winter, and Joshua’s belief that the sun revolved 
about the earth. On this theory, the biblical account of the 
origin of man is simply the opinion which prevailed at the time 
the Book was written, and is not to be regarded as infallible. 

It is not necessary to show, as might be done, that these 
alleged errors of the sacred writers furnish no basis for the theory 
referred to. For the present purpose it is sufficient to reply, firs¢, 
this theory does not deny, but was framed for the very pur- 
pose of accounting for (therein acknowledging) that which can- 
not be denied—that Evolutionism and the scriptural account 
of the origin of man are irreconcilable. This is the precise 
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point, and the single point, of the present inquiry. Secondly, if the 
alleged errors of the sacred writers were admitted, it isa palpable 
fallacy to deduce a principle of interpretation from certain zzce- 
dental allusions in the Scriptures to scientific truths, and then ap- 
ply this principle to the interpretation of an extended, detailed, 
and explicit statement, recorded evidently for no other purpose 
than to communicate truth on the subject treated—of truth, 
moreover, of which, from its very nature, man could not have 
any knowledge except by revelation. Zzrdly, while it is true 
that the Bible was not given to teach men science, it is just as 
true that—as incidental to its main object—in regard to the sub- 
ject in question, and even as xecessary to its main object—it 
does contain the distinct statement of certain facts which 
have to do with science. Now, so far as the Bible professes to 
teach such facts, it cannot be maintained that its teaching is 
untrustworthy without admitting a principle which vitiates the 
authority of the Scriptures onallother subjects. On this point 
Professor Dawson, in his “Nature and Religion’”—a work 
which admirably exposes how inconclusive is the alleged scien- 
tific evidence in favor of evolution—maintains, ‘I wish to en- 
force the important principle that with respect to the history 
of creation and the subsequent reference to it, we cannot rest 
in the general statement that the Bible is not intended to teach 
science any more than we can excuse inaccuracy as to histori- 
cal facts by the notion that the Bible was not intended to teach 
history.” Fourthly, it isimpossible so to define the boundaries 
of the respective domains of science and revealed religion that 
they shall not at certain points overlap each other. From 
the very nature of the case, there is unavoidably a common 
ground covered by truths which in one aspect are scientific 
and in another aspect are religious—it may be, religious truths 
of the highest importance. Now, if the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures on such subjects be distinct and unequivocal, are men at 
liberty to treat it as obscure or erroneous, because, forsooth, 
it is in conflict with some current scientific speculation? 
Certain scientists maintain that miracles are impossible with 
as much confidence and for precisely the same scientific reason 
that they deny the scriptural account of the origin of man— 
namely, the invariability of the laws of nature. Is the mean- 
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ing or the authority, therefore, of all that is miraculous in 
the Scriptures to be regarded as an open question? More- 
over, the distinction between scientific truths and _ spiritual 
truths, however just in reference to other subjects, is wholly 
inapplicable tothe particular subjectin question. The import- 
ant bearing of the doctrine of evolution on the spiritual 
truths revealed in the word of God will be made manifest 
in the progress of this discussion. /ifthly, the theory in 
question is in direct conflict with the teaching of the Apos- 
tle, “All scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 

The other theory referred to is that the biblical account of 
the creation and fall of man isnot to be regarded as history, 
but a myth orallegory, to be interpreted, not literally, but figu- 
ratively. This theory has the advantage of the preceding in 
that it recognizes the plenary inspiration of the Mosaic record. 
And asthe Scriptures do undoubtedly contain parables and al- 
legories, it isnot necessarily inadmissible. The question is sim- 
ply an éxegetical one. In view of the connection in which 
the language occurs, is the reader at liberty to treat it as a 
myth or an allegory? In answer to this question-—frs¢, the 
language referred to is inseparably joined to the record 
which follows, reaching down to persons and events that are 
beyond all question historical. The genealogical links which 
connect the Israelites in Egypt with Adam and Eve in Eden 
are explicitly given. The children of Adam are mentioned 
in language identical with that used in reference to the chil- 


_dren of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Now, unless it be as- 


sumed that allegorical parents can beget historical children, 
the theory would seem to be untenable. 

But, further, in reference to both the theories referred to 
throughout the Scriptures, there are repeated references to 
the Mosaic account of the origin of the race, and not only 
is there no intimation that the record in question is either 
mythical or untrustworthy, but it is uniformly regarded as 
veritable history, and its literal interpretation both assumed 
and asserted. 

In the First Book of Chronicles the descent of the his- 
torical nations of that day is traced back to Noah and 
through him to Adam—the writer evidently regarding the 
narrative in Genesis as the literal record of an historical fact. 
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The genealogy of the Saviour, given in the third chapter of 
Luke, is, that he was, “as was supposed, the son of Joseph, who 
was the son of Heli,’ and so backward through David, and 
Abraham, and Noah to “Seth, who was the son of Adam, who 
was,” according to the Evangelist, not the son of an ape, but 
“ the Son of God.” 

In the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, Paul as- 
sumes the historical character and the infallible truth of the re- 
cord in Genesis concerning the origin and fall of man, and 
makes it the basis of one of the most important doctrines of 
Scripture—in fact, a fundamental doctrine in the evangelical 
system of religion. “By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
havesinned.” “Death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over 
them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression, who is the figure of him who was to come.” “If 
through the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace 
of God,and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto many.” If the record in Genesis is not 
veritable history, then Paul has misapprehended its meaning, 
and his argument is a fallacy. 

Again, in his notable argument in defence of the doctrine 
of the resurrection, in the 15th chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, Paul assumes the literality and the truth of 
the Mosaic record. “By man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection from the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.” ‘And so it is written, The 
first man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit.” “The first man is of the earth, 
earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven.” 

Again, in the 11th chapter of this same Epistle, Paul accepts 
as literally true that portion of the Mosaic record most trouble- 
some to those who would harmonize evolutionism and revela- 
tion—the account of the supernatural creation of woman, and 
the priority of the creation of man. “The man,” says he, “is 
not of the woman, but the woman of the man; neither was the 
man created for the woman, but the woman for the man.” So 
also in 1st Tim. 2: 12-15. ‘I suffer not a woman to teach nor 
to usurp authority over the man. For Adam was first formed, 
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then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being 
deceived was in the transgression.” Now, again, it should be 
observed, if the Mosaic account of the creation and fall of 
Adam and Eve is not to be regarded as veritable history, then 
not only has the Apostle misapprehended its meaning, but his 
argument, based upon the literal truth of the record, is falla- 
cious. 

Once more, when Jude refers to Enoch as an historical 
character, ‘the seventh from Adam,” he evidently regards the 
entire record in Genesis as veritable history. 

From the above quotations it is evident that the question as 
to the consistency of evolutionism and revelation involves not 
the Mosaic record alone, as many seem to assume. The Scrip- 
tures just referred to are equally entitled to consideration. And 
further, it should be observed, these Scriptures have a twofold 
bearing on the question at issue—first, as an inspired interpre- 
tation of the Mosaic record; and, secondly, as independent 
scriptural teaching concerning the origin of man—teaching, 
moreover, in regard to which no believer in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures will maintain that either the mythical theory, or 
the theory that the sacred writers are not to be regarded as 
infallible when treating of matters of science, is applicable. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that whether the doctrine 
of the Scriptures concerning the origin of man be true or false, 
there can be. no reasonable doubt as to what that doctrine is, 
and that it is not consistent with the hypothesis of evolution. If 
the teaching of the Bible on this subject can be regarded as an 
open question, then none can assert with confidence what it 
teaches on any subject. The doctrine of the Trinity, the Divin- 
ity of Christ, the Personality of the Spirit, the true theory of 
the Church, of the Christian ministry, of the Christian Sabbath, 
the subjects and mode of baptism, and other important doc- 
trines that might be mentioned, are not taught in the Scrip- 
tures more distinctly and conclusively than is the doctrine that 
the human race is descended from a single pair—not evolved by 
“natural selection,” or any other physical law or laws, out of 
apes, but created supernaturally by immediate divine agency. 
The teaching of the Scriptures concerning the other doctrines 
above mentioned has for ages been, and continues to be, con- 
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troverted. The Scriptural teaching as to the origin of man has 
not until recently been called in question, and doubtless would 
not now be, were it not for the supposed exigency in conse- 
quence of recent scientific speculations. However urgent the 
exigency, unless the speculations of scientists, or even the logic 
of facts, can alter the language of a written document, it would 
seem to be impossible to harmonize evolutionism, as it respects 
the origin of man, with revelation. 

The discussion has thus far been restricted to an examina- 
tion of the direct teaching of the Scriptures as to the origin of 
man. A more serious conflict, if possible, between evolution- 
ism and the Bible remains to be considered. 

Whatever question may be raised as to the authority of 
Scripture on scientific subjects in general or the interpretation 
of the language of Scripture on the particular subject above 
mentioned, all who accept the Bible as a revelation from God 
agree that it teaches important truths concerning spiritual and 
divine things, and that on such subjects its authority is supreme 
and final. Now, evolutionism is not only inconsistent with the 
direct biblical teaching concerning the origin of man, but is 
utterly irreconcilable with all that is taught in the Word of 
God concerning man’s nature, the way of his salvation, and his 
destiny—in a word, the entire system of spiritual truths for the 
revelation of which the Scriptures were given. 

Because, first, the hypothesis is in conflict with the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures concerning man’s spiritual nature, both as 
to what it was origiflally, and what it subsequently became—in 
the language of. the Catechism, “the estate in which man was 
created,” and “ the estate into which he fell.” 

It might be fairly urged that the idea of a spiritual nature 
in man, in any proper sense of the expression—certainly in the 
ordinary sense of the expression—is excluded by the hypothesis 
as defined and defended by many of its prominent advocates. 
With them, evolutionism is materialism. It maintains as a 
prime principle the correlation not of physical forces merely, 
but of all forces, physical, vital, intellectual, emotional, moral 
and (if there may be any thing so called) spiritual. It regards 
beliefs and disbeliefs, likes and dislikes, the emotions of love 
and of patriotism, the perception of beauty and the sense of 
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duty, as in their ultimate analysis, phenomena of matter se- 
creted by the brainas the liver secretes bile. It makes psy- 
chology to-be but a department of physiology. .The volition of 
the murderer in pulling the trigger, and the explosion of the pow- 
‘der and velocity of the bullet, are alike due to the operation of 
fixed, invariable, physical laws. Whether disposed to accept 
Professor Tyndall as a leader in scientific speculation or not, all 
must admit that no higher authority can be quoted as to what 
evolutionism is. In his “Fragments of Science” he asks: 
“What are the core and essence of this hypothesis?” And he 
answers, “Strip it naked, and you stand face to face with the no- 
tion that not alone the more ignoble forms of animalcular and 
animal life, not alone the nobler forms of the horse and lion, 
not alone the exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the human 
body, but that the human mind itself, emotion, intellect, will, 
and all their phenomena, were once latent in afierycloud.” “I 
do not think that any holder of the evolution hypothesis will 
say that I overstate it or overstrain it in any way. I simply 
bring before you, unclothed and unvarnished, the notions by 
which it must stand or fall.” After maturer thought, he subse- 
quently utters the same sentiment ex cathedra, as president of 
the British Association, in the memorable sentence in which his 
elaborate discussion of the relations of science and religion— 
or, as he would probably prefer to state it, their conflicts— 
culminates. “Abandoning,” says he, “all disguise, the confes- 
sion I feel bound to make before you is, that I prolong the 
vision backward across the boundary of the experimental evi- 
dence, and discern in that matter which we, in our ignorance, 
and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its creation, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and po- 
tency of every form and quality of life.’ True, he subsequently 
uses language that seems intended to disclaim the inference to 
be legitimately drawn from this formal, deliberate, and carefully- 
worded avowal of his belief. It is, however, with this avowal 
and not with his consistency, that you have to do. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of matter is, that its phenomena are de- 
termined by physical forces acting in accordance with uniform, 
inflexible physical laws. The distinctive characteristic of spirit 
is, that it is self-determining, and its actions voluntary. If there 
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is in matter “the potency of every form and quality of life’— 
spiritual life included—then there is no such thing as volition, 
and what is called man’s spiritual nature is but a name for a cer- 
tain class of physical phenomena. 

In his Belfast Address in 1874, on the question, “ Are Ani- 
mals Automatons?” Professor Huxley, after endeavoring to 
establish the affirmative, adds, “undoubtedly, I do hold that 
the view I have taken of the relations between the physical 
and mental faculties of brutes applies in its fulness and entirety 
to man.” It need scarcely be said that his theory—that the 
activity of man’s spiritual nature is determined by physical law 
and not by volition—is inconsistent with human freedom, and 
therein with human responsibility. 

In reply to the objection to materialism, that it destroys 
human freedom and human responsibility, the argumentum ad 
hominem is sometimes presented that the same objection may, 
with equal propriety, be urged against the orthodox doctrine of 
predestination. To this, Professor Huxley refers in connection 
with the passage above quoted, and says in reference to the 
“logical consequences” of his theory, “If for preaching such 
doctrine I am to be'cited to the bar of public opinion, I shall 
not stand there alone. On the one hand, I shall have St. Au- 
gustine, John Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards.” 

Now, the certainty of the occurrence of a future event is one 
thing; the xature of the agency by which it occurs is an entirely 
different thing. By noting this distinction, the fallacy of the 
reply referred to will be manifest. Materialism and the doc- 
trine of predestination may be said to agree, as to the certainty 
of the occurrence of. the actions of men as predetermined. But 
they differ, toto cvlo, as to the nature of the agency by which 
they occur. According to materialism, the certainty is due to 
the fact that the action is the result of the operation of physi- 
cal forces acting in accordance with physical laws, which are 
fixed and invariable. 

The idea of the volition of a free agent is excluded. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of predestination, events occur as pre- - 
determined, “ yet so as thereby neither is God the author of sin, 
nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor ws the liberty 
or contingency of second causes taken away, but rather established.” 
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Conf.of Faith, Chap. III., Sec. 1. The fact of human freedom 
is asserted just as distinctly asthe fact of divine fore-ordination. 
As regards the agency, therefore, by which human actions oc- 
cur as pre-determined, materialism and the doctrine of predesti- 
nation are in direct conflict. Now, the objectionable “logical 
consequences” referred to have respect to the point on which 
materialism differs from the doctrine of predestination, and not on 
any point on which they may be said to agree. 

Edwards does indeed speak of the actions of men occurring 
by “necessity,” but he is careful to state that he means ‘a mo- 
ral or metaphysical necessity.” And not “a natural or physical 
necessity.” ‘As to the objection,” says he, “against the doc- 
trine which I have endeavored to prove, that zt makes men no more 
than machines, | would say, that notwithstanding this doctrine, 
man 1s entirely, perfectly, and unspeakably different from a mere 
machine, in that hehas reason and understanding, with a faculty 
of will, and so is capable of volition and choice.” So far from 
holding with Huxley that man is ‘an automaton,” he explicitly 
repudiates the doctrine, and teaches the very opposite. 

It may be proper to say, that Calvinistic theologians at the 
present day discard the term “necessity” in this connection— 
even as explained and qualified by Edwards—in consequence of 
its liability to misinterpretation. 

But, doubtless, that class of evolutionists—or apologists 
for evolution—who would be interested in the present dis- 
cussion would disclaim the bald materialism avowed by many 
prominent advocates of the hypothesis. It may, therefore, 
be noted that in the least objectionable form in which it can 
be stated, it would seem to be irreconcilable with what the 
Scriptures teach as to man’s original and present spiritual con- 
dition. According to the hypothesis, out of an assumed original 
germ—or germs—of life in its lowest form, higher and still 
higher forms, terminating, for the present, at least, in man, were 
evolved. In “The Descent of Man,” the attempt is ingeniously 
made to trace the genesis of all the faculties of man’s spiritual 
nature out of the irrational impulses and instincts of the lower 
orders of the animal creation. 

According to this theory, that being to which—or to whom 
—the term man might for the first time be appropriately ap- 
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plied was, undoubtedly, man at his very lowest estate, intellect- 
ually, morally, spiritually, at the very bottom, so to speak, of the 
scale of humanity. Moreover, according to this theory, whatever 
might be called szzfu/ in man’s nature or conduct, whether when 
in his original lowest estate, or at any subsequent stage of his 
ascent, was but a necessary incident to a condition of progressive 
and hence incomplete, development. This condition, and what- 
ever in connection therewith that might be called sz, is not, if 
the hypothesis be true, any thing abnormal, but xorma/—the 
legitimate result of the law of his being—just as much so as rec- 
titude would be when, by the same law of his being, he had 
attained to a higher state of development. On this point, 
Principal Tulloch—whom no one will accuse of illiberal preju- 
dice against either the advanced science or thinking of the pres- 
ent day—in his “Christian Doctrine of Sin,” says, “ The favorite 
conceptions of modern science involve, if they do not start 
from, a definite view of human nature at variance with the old 
biblical or spiritual view.” “It leaves, for example, no room 
for the idea of sin. For that which is solely a growth of nature 
cannot contain any thing that is at variance with its own higher 
laws. If the individual and social man alike are merely the 
outcome of natural forces working endlessly forward toward 
higher and more complex forms, then, whatever man is, he is 
not and cannot be a sinner. The mixed product of internal and 
external forces—of what is called organism and environment— 
he may, at certain stages of his progress, be very defective. 
But he has not fallen below any ideal he might have reached. 
He is only at any point what the sum of natural factors which 
enter into his being have made him. The two conceptions of 
sin and of development, in this naturalistic sense, cannot coexist. 
I cannot be the outcome of natural law, and yet accountable 
for the fact that I am no better than Iam.” Such, then, is the 
theory of man’s original and present spiritual condition involved 
in the development hypothesis. A simple statement of the 
Scriptural theory will exhibit how the two are not only not con- 
sistent, but at every point directly antagonistic. 

With respect to other living creatures, the biblical record 
is, “ And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life.” (Gen. 1:20.) “Let the earth 
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bring forth the living creature after his kind.” (Gen. 1 : 24.) 
This command to “the waters” to bring forth “the moving 
creature,” and to “the earth” to bring forth “the living crea- 
ture,” may be intended—though none may say that it certainly 
was intended—to intimate that the generation of the lower 
orders of animals was in accordance with pre-established, pre- 
existing physical laws. The language in regard to the creation 
of man differs entirely from that just referred to, and this dif- 
ference was doubtless not without design and significance. The 
record here is, “‘ And the LORD God”—not “the earth,” or “the 
waters,” or any other pre-existing thing or creature, but “the 
LorD God—JEHOVAH ELOHIM—formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.” (Gen. 2:7.) Further, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, not only was the manner of man’s creation 
thus peculiar, but a fact of even greater importance in its bear- 
ing on the point immediately under consideration is asserted. 
It is taught that in pursuance of a special divine purpose, man 
was made in the image of God. ‘And God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.” Then follows the record, 
‘““So God made man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him.” (Gen. 1: 26, 27.) Now, is it credible that by 
this language the sacred writer intended to assert that man as 
originally created—made in the image of God—his spiritual 
nature directly inbreathed by Jehovah—was but one remove 
above the brute? Is it credible that the writer of this record in- 
tended to teach that, within the limits of the variation of an 
animal from the typical form and faculties of the parent, the 
son of one of the highest orders of apes was superior to its—or 
his—immediate progenitor, and that in virtue of this variation, 
it—or he—became a human soul—made in God’s image? And 
yet this must be accepted as the teaching of the inspired rec- 
ord, to harmonize the Scriptures with the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion. f 

Still further, the Scriptures teach that the original progeni- 
tors of the human race, made in the image of God and left to 
the freedom of their own will, fell from the estate in which they 
were created, by the voluntary transgression of the divine law; 
that this transgression of God’s law was sz, that this sin in- 
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volved culpability, and by the just judgment of God brought 
death into the world; that, in consequence of the fall of man 
from the estate in which he was originally created, the moral 
history of the race, apart from supernatural mfluence, has been 
constantly and only a retrogression, and not a progression, a 
descent and not an ascent. That this is the teaching of the 
Scriptures, no extended quotation is needed to prove. Let 
a single reference suffice. In the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, Paul gives what may be called the Scrip- 
tural theory of so large a portion of the human race. He 
declares of the heathen, that “when they knew God, they glori- 
fied him not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image like to corrupt- 
ible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. 
Wherefore God gave them up to uncleanness and vile affec- 
tions.” “They did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
therefore God gave them over to a reprobate mind.” More- 
over, Paul did not regard the idolatry and debasing vices of the 
heathen as excusable because the necessary outgrowth of an 
imperfectly developed condition, but expressly declares that, 
“in the judgment of God, they who do such things are worthy 
of death.” Now, mark, the immediate inquiry is not whether 
the Bible doctrine concerning man’s original and present spir- 
itual condition concerning sin and the moral history of the race 
is true, but, is this doctrine consistent with the development 
hypothesis on these subjects ? 

Again, evolutionism is not only inconsistent with the Scrip- 
tures as to man’s origin, the nature of sin, and man’s original 
and present spiritual condition; its teaching as to the future of 
the human race is alike irreconcilable with the teaching of the 
Scriptures as to the way of man’s salvation, its nature, and 
man’s destiny. 

To show that the hypothesis, as it respects the future, “is 
not necessarily hostile to our religious faith,” it has been said, 
“Were we constrained to trace our descent from apes, or frogs, 
or infusoria, we could look with no little complacency on our 
humble origin, from which we might anticipate further devel- 
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opment in a posterity of angels and archangels, as far superior 
to ourselves as we are to the brutes or the animalcula from 
which we sprang. When we compare the alleged beginnings 
of our race with its present condition, there is no limit to what 
it may become, and the brightest visions of prophecy may be 
transcended by the history that shall yet be written.” 

The first thought suggested by this language is, that the pro- 
gressive development which, according to the hypothesis, men 
are permitted to anticipate, is one with which moral character 
and conduct have nothing to do. Its occurrence is certain by 
the very constitution of man’s being, by a law of his very 
nature. Any connection between the performance of present 
duty and future destiny is excluded, and has no more place in 
the development of angels out of men, than it had in the devel- 
opment of men out of apes. Is this Scriptural ? 

But further, by the evolution of the human race out of apes, 
frogs, and infusoria, is not meant that all individuals of the 
lower races were, or are to be, developed into men, but simply 
this, that through exceptional individuals of each lower race— 
especially favored by “natural selection,” higher and still 
higher orders of animals, in a gradually ascending series, ter- 
minating for the present in man, have been evolved. Accord- 
ing, then, to the hypothesis, the further development which men 
are permitted to “anticipate,” is not that of zzdividual angels 
and archangels out of zwdzvidual men, but a race of angels out 
of the human race, and this through a long succession of 
intervening races in a gradually ascending scale, and after count- 
less ages, the only connection between immediately succeeding 
races in the series being the exceptionally favored individuals 
of each race, the elect by “ natural selection.” Now, it is re- 
spectfully submitted, in such an anticipation, has the race any 
special reason for “complacency”? The same and no more 
than had the great mass of apes, and frogs, and infusoria of past 
ages reason for “complacency,” because, forsooth, through certain 
individuals of their respective races, as links in a long series, the 
human race was, after millions of years, to be evolved. Or 
whatever “ complacency” such an anticipation may afford, does 
it in any measure satisfy the wants of man’s spiritual nature ? 
Can it be made the substitute for a religious hope? What im- 
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mortal spirits crave is the prospect of a future higher, happier, 
holier state, not for certain individuals of the race merely, were 
even that secured by the hypothesis—much less for another race 
of beings quite distinct from their own, but for themselves. 
Little reason is there for complacency in the prospect of the 
development of higher orders of beings out of the human race, 
if men individually, at death, are to become like “ the beasts that 
perish”—or as Professor Tyndall more poetically, but with no 
more satisfaction to the cravings of the spiritual nature, ex- 
presses it—“ shall have melted like streaks of morning cloud into 
the infinite azure of the past.” 

As if appreciating that the development above mentioned 
would not be regarded as justifying the statement it was made 
to establish, that evolutionism “is not necessarily hostile to our 
religious faith,” the writer adds, “ When we are told that the indi- 
vidual human being actually passes through the various forms 
of his lower ancestry, why may he not in his own person pass 
successively through all the higher forms of which finite being 
is susceptible?” The physiological fact to which this language 
may be understood to refer is, that the human being, in its em- 
bryonic development, assumes successively certain forms that 
cannot be distinguished from the forms of certain of the lower 
orders of animals at the same stages of development. On this 
ground, it is not indeed asserted, but after the manner of the 
author of “The Origin of Species,” when he would intimate 
what he does not feel at liberty to assert, it is asked, “‘ Why may 
he not ’—that is, why may not each individual of the human 
race— pass successively through all the higher forms of which 
finite being is susceptible?” The first remark in reply is, that 
the statement as to “ what we are told,” is inaccurate, and the 
inference fintimated is based on the inaccuracy. ‘“ The indi- 
vidual human being” does xot “actually pass” through the 
forms of the lower orders of animals. The simple fact referred 
to is this, and nothing more, that in the elementary stages of 
foetal development, the human embryo closely resembles the 
embryo of the lower orders of animals at the same stage of 
development. Darwin himself, in “ The Descent of Man,” states 
the physiological facts with scientific precision. He says, “ The 
(human) embryo at a very early period can hardly be distinguished 
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from that of other members of the vertebrate kingdom.” Again, 
“The embryo of man closely resembles that of other mammals.” 
He gives drawings of the human and of the canine embryo, in 
which the points of resemblance, and at the same time of un- 
likeness, are distinctly exhibited. The precise fact, therefore, 
is a very different thing from that which is asserted, when it is 
said that “the human being actually passes” through the forms 
of the lower orders of animals. Close resemblance is not iden- 
tity. Were the resemblance so exact and entire that under 
the microscope of highest power the two embryos were abso- 
lutely indistinguishable, it would prove nothing as to the point 
in question. For that which differentiates a living organism in 
embryo, makes it to be what it is in kind and nature distin- 
guished from other living organisms in embryo, is not the ex- 
ternal form or even the apparent physical features of the ovule, 
but the guality of the’ life which animates it—that mysterious 
principle in the ovule (which no microscopic power can discern), 
that determines the form and character of the subsequent 
development. Now this plastic principle—this xzsus formatius 
—is as to kind or nature just as peculiar, distinct, and definite a 
thing, in the germ, ad initio, as in the developed living being. 
Whatever be the seeming resemblance in the early stages of 
embryonic development, the ovules of animals of different 
orders or species—man included—invariably develop into 
beings after their kind; and this unquestionably in virtue of 
their distinct and peculiar nature ab zztio. In the physiolo- 
gical fact accurately stated, there is nothing to justify the confi- 
dence with which evolutionists refer to it as favoring their 
hypothesis. As an argument to prove that individuals of the 
human race may hope for development into beings of a higher 
order, it is certainly wholly irrelevant. 

To exhibit this still more conclusively, if possible, let the 
inquiry above quoted be put in this form: “We are told that 
the individual age actually passes through the various forms of 
his lower ancestry; why may he not in his own person pass 
successively through all the higher forms of which finite being 
is susceptible?” There is no apparent reason why the argu- 
ment is not just as good for monkey as for man. 

Still further, by way of reply to the above inquiry, it may 
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be asked, Were the existing orders of finite beings higher 
than man—“ angels and archangels’—evolved out of the human 
race by “natural selection,” or in any other way? If not, is 
there any reason to believe that such beings will ever be thus 
evolved ? 

Aside altogether from the teaching of the Scriptures, it is 
impossible to see how the doctrine of the zmmortality of the 
individual man can in any way be reconciled with the develop- 
ment hypothesis. According to the hypothesis, out of an original 
germ of animal life in its lowest form, higher and still higher 
forms terminating in man have been evolved by slight grada- 
zzons—such as are possible within the limits of the variation 
of the offspring of an animal from the parent type. This 
idea of gradual development is so marked a feature of the 
hypothesis, that by some of its recent advocates evolution has 
been designated “the law of continuity.” Now, the immortality 
of the individual, through all the forms of animal life preceding 
man, will not be maintained. And none will maintain that the 
human spirit has become immortal by the gradual approach to 
immortality in the spirits of the different orders of animals pre- 
ceding man in the ascending scale. If, then, man be now im- 
mortal, the only other alternative, as it would seem, is that the 
wide—not to say impassable—gulf between mortality and im- 
mortality of spirit must have been leaped fer saltum ,; and yet 
this, regarded scientifically, would be fatal to the hypothesis, 
and, theologically, would justify, if it did not indeed demand, 
the supposition of direct divine intervention. 

In the development intimated in the inquiries above quoted, 
there is presented all that man is permitted to anticipate ac- 
cording to the hypothesis of evolution. The immediate inquiry 
is not, whether this is the truth, but, is this only hope set before 
us in what has been called “the Gospel of Science,” the “hope 
set before us in the Gospel” of Revelation? Or is not such 
teaching not only inconsistent with, but directly antagonistic 
to, the whole system of spiritual truth taught in the Word of 
God, concerning the nature and the way of man’s salvation? 

According to the Scriptures, there is for every individual of 
the human race an immortality of blessedness or woe, and this 
determined not by the operation of physical law, but “we must 
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all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, to be judged 
according to the deeds done in the body.” According to the 
Scriptures, for fallen man salvation is possible, but in no other 
way than by supernatural agency—by direct divine intervention. 
Men, by nature, “are dead in trespasses and sins’’—a state from 
which there is in man no more inherent power of development 
into a higher and holier state of being than there is power ina 
corpse to develop into a living soul. The central idea of the 
religion of the Bible—not taught obscurely in some doubtfu 

passages, but asserted or implied on every page—is man’s salva- 
tion through the incarnation, obedience, death, and resurrec- 
tion of a supernatural Redeemer. ‘God was manifest in the 
flesh,” “It must needs be that Christ should suffer,” ‘“ Without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin.” For such 
a development as evolutionism promises, whence the necessity 
for, or where the possibility of, the intervention of a super- 
natural Redeemer? Moreover, if Jesus of Nazareth was, as the 
Scriptures declare, born of a virgin by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, then in human history an act of creation by immediate 
divine agency has occurred; and if it occurred some eighteen 
hundred years ago, in the creation of the second Adam, is it 
incredible—is it improbable—that it occurred some six thou- 
sand years ago, in the creation of the first Adam ? 

And so it may be asked in regard to the resurrection of 
Christ, Was the reanimation of the lifeless form that for three 
days lay in Joseph’s tomb without corruption an evolution by a 
law of nature? Or was it not by God’s immediate agency—in 
the language of Scripture, “according to his mighty power, 
which he wrought in Christ when he raised him from the 
dead”? And if here—when the occasion called for it—there 
was direct divine intervention, is it impossible—is it improba- 
ble—that there was direct divine intervention in the creation of 
that race for whose salvation the Son of God became incarnate, 
died, and was raised again? 

So it may be asked in regard to the other miracles recorded 
in the Scriptures, Were they but phenomena of the laws of 
nature, or were they not wrought by immediate divine agency? 
However some may speculate as to the possibility of explain: © 
ing certain miracles on the hypothesis of the existence of a | 
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higher class of laws of nature, of which we have no knowledge, 
there are other miracles of which the explanation by any such 
hypothesis would seem to be inconceivable. And in any case, 
does not the dzb/:cal idea of a miracle exclude such an hypothesis? 

But, further, the salvation of the Gospel involves not only the 
incarnation, death, and resurrection of a supernatural Saviour, 
but the continual intervention of another supernatural agent— 
the Holy Spirit. Tobe saved, man “must be born again,” born 
not from within, but from above—not by any law in his nature, 
but by the Holy Ghost. Evolutionism rejects alike the necessity 
for, or the possibility of, any such supernatural intervention. 

And once more, the Bible teaches that the salvation of the 
Gospel is a redemption—a restoration of man to a former state 
of happiness and holiness—the state in which he was originally 
cgeated. The Saviour of men is not merely a benefactor but a 
redeemer. The saving work wrought by the Spirit is not a 
generation merely, but a regeneration—not simply a making 
new, but arenewing. The representation in the Scriptures of 
the consummation of the plan of redemption—whether it is to be 
understood literally or figuratively—is the earth redeemed from 
the effects of the curse restored to man redeemed from the 
effects of the fall. To any such conception, it need scarcely be 
said, the development hypothesis is directly antagonistic. 

In answer, then, to the question proposed for discussion, it 
seems clear, that evolutionism is irreconcilable with the direct 
teaching of the Scriptures as to the origin of man—not only in 
the opening chapters of Genesis, but repeatedly, distinctly, and 
uniformly throughout the Bible; that important biblical doc- 
trines are based on the Mosaic account of the creation and fall 
of man, interpreted as the literal record of historical facts; and 
if this interpretation be incorrect, the argument is fallacious ; 
that the hypothesis is irreconcilable with the teaching of the 
Scriptures as to man’s nature, his original and present spiritual 
condition, the nature of sin, the nature and the way of man’s 
salvation, and his future destiny—in short, with the whole sys- 
tem of truth, for the revelation of which the Scriptures were 
given tomen. The late Professor Tayler Lewis did not exag- 
gerate, when, in reference to “the doctrine of a primus homo, 
a first man made man by the fiat of God,” he said, “Be- 
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tween Darwinism and biblical truth there is a polar opposition. 
Adamity and Christanity (if the use of such words may be par- 
doned for the sake of the parallelism they so briefly present) go 
together. Here is to be an end of concession to science or any 
thingelse. Itis the idea stantzs vel cadentis Christianitatis. The 
rejection of it makes havoc of the whole Bible, opening a chasm 
which no exegetical or theological device can close.” 

If this conclusion be well founded, it follows: 

first. That in weighing the evidence for and against evolu - 
tionism as it respects man, the evidence that the Bible is from 
God, and not “a cunningly devised fable,” must be taken into 
account. To prove that man is descended from an ape, it is 
not enough that certain facts of science may,seem to favor such 
a conclusion. When the evidence in its favor becomes more 
conclusive than the evidence that the Scriptures were “ given 
by the inspiration of God,” then, and not till then, will the can 
did seeker after truth accept the hypothesis. 

Although the consideration of the scientific evidence on the 
subject is aside from the present inquiry, it may be proper here 
to remark, that many whose opinions are entitled to respect 
including prominent evolutionists—most notably Wallace, who 
shares with Darwin the honor of having reintroduced the hypo- 
thesis to favor—maintain on scientific grounds, that the origin 
of man is suz generis, and not to be accounted for by the hypo- 
thesis. At a meeting of the German naturalists at Munich in 
September last, Virchow—an authority not inferior to Hackel 
—maintained that “anthropological investigations directly con- 
tradict the doctrine of evolution.” 

Secondly. From the argument above presented we think it 
must be evident how short-sighted, unreasonable, and utterly 
impracticable is the admonition frequently given by timid 
apologists for the Scriptures, that, in view of past controversies 
between scientists and theologians, Christians ought not to 
commit themselves or the Scriptures to either side in this con- 
troversy, but should treat the subject as an open question; as- 
sured that whatever be the ultimate verdict of science, it will 
be found that the Bible can be interpreted in accordance there- 
with. This language affords some justification for Professor 
Huxley’s sneer at “the marvellous flexibility” of the original 
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Scriptures. Every reader of the Bible must acknowledge that its 
teaching concerning man’s origin, nature, and destiny is, as to 
extent, explicitness, and importance, wholly different from its 
teaching concerning the structure of the solar system, or the 
length of a creative day. To assume that principles of inter- 
pretation based on the teaching of Scripture and the history of 
doctrine on these latter subjects, are applicable to the former, 
is—to say the least—illogical. As well might one maintain 
that, because he may treat as an open question, whether negroes 
are descendants of Canaan, he may therefore treat as an open 
question, whether the Jews are descendants of Abraham. If 
the Scriptures are received asa revelation from God, are men 
at liberty to treat as an open question, whether man was evolved 
out of an ape by natuyal law, or was created by immediate 
divine agency, in “the image of God’? Can they treat the 
doctrine of the fall of man as an open question? Can they 
treat the doctrine of a supernatural salvation by a supernatural 
Saviour as an open question? Can they treat the doctrine, 
that the resurrection of Christ, and the other miracles recorded 
in Scripture, were supernatural, as an open question? Can they 
treat the doctrine of the supernatural agency of the Holy Spirit 
in regenerating and sanctifying believers as an open question ? 
Can they treat the doctrine of immortality—the eternal blessed- 
ness of the righteous and the eternal punishment of the wicked 
—as an open question? On such subjects as these, can a genu- 
ine faith be provisional? If such doctrines as these are to be 
treated as open questions, or to be accepted provisionally until 
science has settled their truth or falsity, then is the Bible the 
most useless of books, the occupation of the Gospel minister is 
gone, and “Lay Sermons” from distinguished scientists are 
“the only infallible rule to direct us what man is to believe 
concerning God, and what duty God requires of man.” 

But some may be ready to ask, Suppose that science should 
hereafter prove that man was descended from an ape, what then 
becomes of the Bible and evangelical religion? This question 
may be answered by asking another. Suppose that, hereafter, it 
should be discovered that two and two make five, what then 
becomes of our mathematics? Suppose that, in the progress of 
science, it should hereafter be found that matter does not attract 
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but repels matter, what then becomes of our physics? Suppose 
that, in the progress of physiology, itshould hereafter be proved 
that thought, and affection, and emotion, are nothing but secre- 
tions of the brain—determined by the proportions present of 
oxygen and hydrogen, and nitrogen, and carbon, and especially 
phosphorus (as it already is said, “no phosphorus, no thought”), 
what then becomes of your metaphysics and your ethics? The 
answer to these questions—as to the question which suggested 
them—is, that science can never prove that which is not true, 
and there is little interest and no profit in speculating as to the 
possible conclusions that may be drawn from an impossible 
premise. 

If this reply be unsatisfactory to the inquirer, still another 
question may be ventured. Suppose that science should ulti- 
mately prove that the biblical account of the origin of man is 
true—what then becomes of those who, in the mean time, accept 
the false hypothesis and respect the Bible ?—or of those who, 
awaiting the final verdict of science, treat the inspiration of 
the Bible as an open question? The Scriptures answer this 
question when they declare that “if the Gospel be hid’”—whe- 
ther through ignorance or the conceit of knowledge, whe- 
ther through false philosophy or the speculations of ‘science 
falsely so-called’’—they to whom it is hid “are lost.” There is 
one doctrine which science and revelation agree in teaching—the 
responsibility of man for his belief. The violation of moral as 
well as of physical law—whether done wilfully or ignorantly— 
will be followed by its legitimate consequences. If the Scrip- 
tures be but ‘‘a cunningly devised fable,” and faith in them a 
delusion, then at death believers in the Bible, together with 
those who reject it, will—it may be—“ melt away like a morn- 
ing cloud into the infinite azure of the past.” If the develop- 
ment theory of the origin of man shall in a little while take its 
place—as doubtless it will—with other exploded scientific specu- 
lations, then they who accept it with its proper logical conse- 
quences will, in the life to come, have their portion with those 
who, in this life, “know not God and obey not the gospel of 
his Son.” 

This discussion may appropriately be concluded with the con- 
firming words of Principal Dawson: “ What we know of primi- 
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tive man from geological investigation presents no contradiction 
to the history of his origin in the Bible, but rather gives such cor- 
roboration as warrants the expectation that, as our knowledge 
of pre-historic man increases, it will more and more fully bring 
out the force of those few and bold touches with which it has 
pleased God to enable his ancient prophets to sketch the early 
history of our species. Truth and divinity are stamped on 
every line of the early chapters of Genesis, alike in their archaic 
simplicity, and in that accuracy as to facts which enables them 
not only to stand unharmed amid the discoveries of modern 
science, but to display new beauties as we are able more and more 
fully to compare them with the records stored up from of old in 
the recesses of the earth. Those who base their hopes for 
the future on the glorious revelations of the Bible need not 
be ashamed of its story of the past.” 
JouHN T. DUFFIELD. 
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CONDITIONSr OF SUCCESSFUL PRAYER: 


RAYER is natural to man. It springs out of that sense of 

dependence which, if it be not, as Schleiermacher affirmed, 
the essence of all religion, is at least one of the essential con- 
ditions of any religion. The soul that is entirely self-centred 
and self-sufficing may contrive to exist without one ejacula- 
tion for existence. But man, who is constantly feeling him- 
self hampered and hindered by the pressure upon him of diffi- 
culties from without and by the consciousness of his inability 
to meet and overcome them, cannot help falling back upon the 
bosom of God.. With an instinct as real as that which impels 
the infant to cry for its appropriate food, and an impulse as 
strong as that which drives the child in the hour of danger to 
its mother’s knee, men are led in their times of helplessness to 
callupon God. So long as they are at ease and comfortable, 
they may contrive to get along without any appeal to the Most 
High; but when trouble comes, which no human brother can 
remove, the carelessness is thrown aside, and human theories 
are forgotten, as they sob out the words which agony always 
presses first to the lips, “My God! My God! Man cannot 
help himself here. He cannot, if he would, destroy the feeling 
which thus powerfully asserts itself. Nor will it do to say that 
all this is the effect of education; for even among heathen na- 
tions there are indications of the fact that prayer has existed 
from the beginning; while if there be any, which may be gravely 
doubted, who have lost the idea, their very readiness to receive 
the truth of the existence of God to whom they may appeal, 
demonstrates the naturalness of such a thing as prayer. This, 
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then, is one of the answers which, without opening the Bible at 
all, may be given to those who cast reproach on prayer. They 
are ignoring the yearnings of the human heart. In their inves- 
tigation of nature everywhere else, they have forgotten the 
nature which is within themselves and their fellow-men. They 
have swept the material universe with their telescopic exami- 
nation, but they have neglected to take note of the observatory 
on which they stood, and to make allowance for the “personal 
equation ;” and it may be said to them, that either the nature 
within them is a lie, and in that an exception to nature every- 
where else, or it is a right thing to pray; that either men’s 
hearts are misled by their deepest, holiest, and most constant 
instincts, or there is One above, able and willing to help, and 
to whom man may cry in his times of need. 

But while seeming to assent to all this, there are some who 
say, “It is, of course, a right thing to pray, but you must not 
expect to receive the material blessing for which you ask; all 
the benefit you will receive will be subjective in the bringing of 
your own heart into a betterand more peaceful state.” Thus 
they make the reflex influence of supplication on the petitioner 
the direct and only good result of prayer. Now, itis not denied 
that prayer has such an effect upon the soul. Every real sup- 
pliant has experienced it to such a degree that he can appro- 
priate the words of Trench: 


““Lord! what a change within us one short hour, 
g 
Spent in thy presence, will prevail to make! 
*% * * * x 


We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power !” 


But when have men received such benefits from their prayers ? 
It has been when they were most simple and sincere in the be- 
lief that God could and would give them the very things which 
they were seeking. Thus the subjective benefits of prayer de- 
pend on the belief in its objective power. How long will men 
continue to ask blessings, if they suppose that the only good 
they are to derive is, that they shall be brought to resignation 
and peace? They will not make requests at all unless they have 
faith that their petitions shall be answered. They cannot make 
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believe to ask things which, at the very time they are asking, 
they know they will not receive. They cannot seek for moral 
blessings at the expense of their intelligence and common sense. 
They may mock others, but they do not usually make fools of 
themselves thus. It follows, therefore, that the very continu- 
ance of prayer among men is a witness to the constancy of 
the belief that God does send objective answers to prayer. 

But what, if in so believing, men are believing error? Is it 
possible for prayer to be thus answered? The question is put 
by those who have given themselves to the investigation of the 
material universe and who announce their discovery that law is 
everywhere. They affirm that effects, or, as they call them, 
consequents, are bound to their antecedents by fixed and un- 
alterable laws with which it would require a miracle to interfere : 
and that, therefore, requests for such blessings as daily bread, 
or bountiful harvests, or the like, are the merest superstitions: 
since these things will come only when the necessary conditions 
and antecedents are present. 

Now men cannot deny the constancy of the operations of 
nature, for that is not only an irrefutable inference from the ob- 
servation of the facts of the universe, but also an indispensable 
pre-requisite to man’s own moral training. As one has well said: 
“Without a reliable universe no moral character could grow. 
A fickle world admits only of alawless race; no obedience could 
be required from those who are planted among shifting condi. 
tions, to whom foresight is denied, and whose wisdom is as likely 
to go astray as their folly. All human habits are formed by a 
mutual understanding between man and nature. Who could 
be temperate, if the food that simply nourishes to-day were to 
intoxicate to-morrow? Who would put away sloth to be in his 
field betimes, but in faith that the sun would not forget to 
rise?’ It would be absolutely impossible to train a character 
in a state of things where there was no certainty and where the 
result of action was a mere peradventure. So the constancy, 
or, if you will, the uniformity of the operations of nature, is a | 
thing of as much importance to the moralist as it is to the © 
physical philosopher. It is not only a condition which must / 
be accepted, but it also an indispensable factor in the formation 
of character. 
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But, admitting all that, what is it that is meant by a law? 
If considered simply as a blind force, grinding remorselessly on 
in its unending revolutions, then of course there is no room 
for prayer; which in these circumstances would seem to be as 
absurd as it would be for a man overboard to call upon the 
paddle-wheel. But, if this is the only conception, then let it 
be also observed that there is no room in it for God, as it runs 
counter to the intuitions of the human soul; for God is as much 
the postulate of man’s dependence as of his conscience; and 
the entreaty of the one is, without him, as inexplicable as is 
the supremacy of the other. Man cannot, therefore, accept 
such a view of law; for even as employed by philosophers them- 
selves, the term signifies, not a force, but the generalized ex- 
pression of the workings of a force, as these have been observed 
by human investigators. But no one can study these operations 
without coming to the conclusion that behind the force there 
are intelligence and will, choosing to employ it in one direction 
rather than in another. Now,—if law thus be the observed 
manner in which Intelligent Force—or, say rather, God—chooses 
to work in the government of the universe: then these two 
things are possible; first, he may will to bury his action in 
special and individual instances whenever a sufficient reason for 
his doing so presents itself ; and second, he may in his fixed laws 
have selected such modes of operation that he can, through 
their ordinary operation, meet the emergencies of his creatures 
when they call upon him. Laws, rightly understood, are the 
servants of God, and not his masters; the channels through 
which he has chosen ordinarily to communicate material bless- 
ings to his creatures, and not the chains which bind him from 
coming to their assistance. Even the will and intelligence of 
man himself can, within certain limits, employ the laws of na- 
ture in granting the requests which his friend may make; and 
if that be so, is there any absurdity in supposing that the will 
of the highest Intelligence, to whom all things are subservient, 
may not employ these laws in answering his people’s prayers? 
Thus, the whole question about the possibility of the answering 
of prayer resolves itself into one as to the existence of God. 
If there be no God; or if, as seems to be the case with many in 
these days, that term is merely employed as “a fine name for 
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the universe,’ which they speak of as He, only by courtesy, 
then prayer is vanity. But if there be one omnipotent and 
gracious being who is God over all, and to whom men can come as 
toa Father, then prayer to him is as appropriate as are children’s 
requests to their father, and God is as able to answer petitions 
as the human father is to give good things to the prattler that 
sits upon his knee. 

It is impossible to take up any section of the great sub- 
ject of prayer, without pausing a little on the threshold to take 
the measure of the objections which have been made in these 
days to offering it at all. But the purpose is to look particularly 
at the conditions which in the Word of God have been laid down 
as essential to the success of petitions. In the passage which 
may be called the Christian’s Prayer Charter, one is struck with 
the unqualified universality of the terms involved. It is as fol- 
lows: ‘Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you: for every one that 
asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.” * Nor does it stand alone in this 
respect ; for in his farewell address to his followers, the Lord said. 
““ And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that 
the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any 
thing in my name, I will do it.” ” 

But many say, ‘“ We have asked, and we have not received ; 
we have sought, and we have not found ; we have knocked, and 
it has not been opened to us.” What shall be answered to that? 
Must it be admitted that God has been unfaithful to his prom- 
ise? Is it so, that He has not kept his word? Nay, for these 
are not the only words which he has spoken on this subject ; and, 
to have a comprehensive view of the case, men must take in all 
his other utterances concerning it. The recognized rule in the 
explanation of a statute is, that “we should expound it all, 
in the light of what is called the interpretation clause, and 
whenever we have a universal term by itself in one place, and 
have it repeated in the same connection, with certain qualifica- 
tions, in other places, we are to understand it as being always 
so conditioned in that connection.” Now, tothe universal term 
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here employed, there are some very important conditions at- 
tached elsewhere, and in the light of them must this promise be 
interpreted. Thus it is said by James, “Ye ask, and ye receive 
not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your 
lusts,’ and again, “ But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering: 
for he that wavereth is as a wave of the sea, driven by the wind 
and tossed.” To the same effect are the Saviour’s own words, 
“Therefore I say unto you, what things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them.” More important still is the qualification in the words, 
“Tf ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” And again, in the 
Old Testament, “ Delight thyself also in the Lord, and he shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart.” And in the immediate 
neighborhood of one of the universal passages already quoted 
is the following, “ And when ye stand praying, forgive if ye have 
aught against any: that your Father also who is in heaven may 
forgive your trespasses; but if ye do not forgive, neither will 
your Father which is in heaven forgive your trespasses.” More- 
over, it cannot be forgotten that in the Bible itself there is the 
history of prayers offered for certain things which the suppliants 
did not receive: thus David fasted and wept and prayed for the 
life of his little child, and the child died after all; while Paul de- 
sired that his thorn in the flesh might be taken from him, and 
received an answer indeed, but yet not the very thing which he 
requested. From all this, then, it is evident that the universal 
promise is to be understood as qualified by some indispensable 
conditions which connect themselves, first, with the character of 
the suppliant ; secondly, with the nature of the thing requested ; 
and, thirdly, with the purpose and prerogative of God him- 
self. By attending a little to each of these, their importance 
will be manifest. In the first place, the success of prayer is 
conditioned by the character of the suppliant. Not every 
kind of asking is acceptable prayer. That which men 
desire simply for the gratification of malice, or the pamper- 
ing of appetite, or the satisfying of ambition, or the aggran- 
dizing of selfishness, God has nowhere promised to bestow; 
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and unless there be in them the spirit to subordinate every 
thing to the honor of Jehovah, men have no warrant to ex- 
pect an answer. Beneath every genuine prayer.there must 
be evermore the disposition which is expressed in the doxology, 
“for Thine is the glory ;’ otherwise, the reproof of James will 
come in with fearful pungency, “ Ye ask, and ye receive not, 
because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts.” 

Again, the desire that simply flits across the soul, as the 
shadow of the cloud glides over the summer grass, is no true 
prayer. It must take hold of the spirit, and gather into itself 
all the energy and earnestness of the man. The popular idea, 
indeed, is that prayer is avery simple matter; but, in reality, it is 
the highest exercise of the soul, and requires for its presentation 
the concentration of all its powers ;‘and the English prelate was 
right when he said, that “no man was likely to do much good in 
prayer who did not begin by looking upon it in the light of a 
work to be prepared for, and persevered in, with all the earnest- 
ness which we bring to bear upon subjects which are, in our 
opinion, at once most interesting and most necessary.”* So 
much as this must be evident from the phraseology of the Scrip- 
tures. Observe the gradation in the terms, “asking,” “seeking,” 
“knocking.” The “asking” is the lower form of requesting ; 
but the “seeking” implies the activity of one who puts himself 
to the labor of a search: and the “knocking” refers to the con- 
tinued importunity that repeats its application, until it is satis- 
fied that there is no one in, or until the door is actually opened. 
Here, too, come in those parables spoken by the Lord, to the 
end that men ought always to pray and not to faint. Thetrue 
suppliant is importunate. Like Jacob, he wrestles with the 
angel, if need be, until the dawning of the day; or like the Syro- 
Phoenician woman, he renews his entreaties in the face of seem- 
ing rebuff, and, from an apparent refusal, draws a plea which in 
the end prevails. No mere sluggard’s formalism, therefore, will 
suffice. That is not prayer. That is but the husk of appear- 
ance—the true suppliant will “continue instant in prayer;” and, 
when he is over, the exhaustion of his spirit will convince him 
that he has been laboring indeed. “Believe me,” said Coleridge 
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to his nephew two years before his death, “to pray with all your 
heart and strength, with the reason and the will, to believe 
vividly that God will listen to your voice through Christ, and 
verily do the thing that pleaseth him at last—this is the last, 
the greatest achievement of the Christian’s warfare on earth. 
Teach us to pray, Lord.” 

But, no one can long persist in such prayer without faith; 
and so, at this point, the Saviour’s qualifying word, “ believing, 
ye shall receive,” is appropriate. The earnest petitioner knows 
that he is not beating the air. His faith is not in his prayer, 
but in his God; and the stronger that faith is, the more earnest 
will be his importunity. Even though he knew that the bless- 

‘ing, nay, just because he knows it is coming, he will, like Elijah 
on Mount Carmel, go again, and again, until in the little cloud 
he sees the beginning of the answer. 

But more important even than any of these conditions in the 
character of the suppliant is that laid down by Jesus, when he 
says, “If ye abide in me, and my words abide. in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” Themanwho 
is abiding in Christ has his eye purified so that he clearly per- 
ceives what things he ought to ask; while at the same time he 
is in that state of receptivity which renders the granting of his 
prayers a blessing to him, and not acurse. Men need, therefore, 
to be in a high condition of holiness before they can have ful- 
filled tothem, “ Ye shall ask what you will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” They must not take the first part of that declara- 
tion and divorce it from the second; it is only in the measure in 
which they are abiding in Christ, and his words are abiding in 
them, that they have any right to expect that their prayers shall 
be answered. Behold, how this was seen in Abraham when he 
took it upon him to speak unto the Lord. It was the meeting 
of friend with friend. On the one hand Jehovah said, “Shall I 
hide from Abraham that thing which I do?” and, on the other, 
Abraham said unto the Lord, “ Peradventure ten shall be found 
there,’ and the answer came, “I will not destroy it for ten’s 
sake.” Youare apt to imagine, at first thought, that all this was 
the manifestation of mere earnestness; but out of what did that 
earnestness spring? Itsprung out of the closeness of Abraham’s 
walk with God: that is, out of his abiding in God, and of God’s 
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words abiding in him. So it was with all the others spoken of 
in the Bible as successful suppliants. Daniel, the beloved, had 
his eyes opened, in answer to his prayers, because he was so ex- 
alted in character; and he who saw the great apocalypse was 
the disciple who leaned upon the Master’s breast at suppe1, and 
had drunk in most of his spirit. Successful prayer is thus the 
fruitage of a holy character; and it is only when men delight 
themselves in God, that they can calculate upon receiving the 
desires of their hearts. It is thus, indeed, a great thing to pray; 
and, when all these things are taken into consideration, men need 
not be surprised that so few, comparatively, of their requests are 
answered. The cause is not in God, but in themselves; for, tried 
by these tests, the best of them must confess that they have’ 
rarely prayed at all. . 

But a second class of conditions connect themselves with the 
nature of the thing requested. “That which we ask must be in 
accordance with God’s will.”’ Beneath every genuine supplica- 
tion, there is the spirit of resignation breathed by Jesus himself 
in his Gethsemane anguish. “ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” Man is ignorant and short-sighted, and very often 
asks for things which would be hurtful to him. He cannot see 
the end from the beginning, and so, frequently, that which at 
present seems to him desirable would ultimately prove in- 
jurious. When, therefore, he asks for such a thing, God does 
with him precisely as he does with his own children, and keeps 
it from him for his good. There are many instances of this in 
Scripture, and it is so common in human experience that even 
Shakespeare has referred to it in these lines: 


: 
‘We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 

Deny us for our good; so find we profit 

By losing of our prayers.” 


Nor is this ignorance only partial and confined to certain 
petitions. ‘Ye know not what ye ask,” is true, in a very deep 
sense, even of the simplest request which is presented to God. 
Who can tell all that is involved in the granting of a single 
desire? It seemed a little thing to the sons of Zebedee to ask 
that they should sit, the one on the right hand, and the other 
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on the left hand, of the Master in his kingdom—a thing to be 
granted as easily as one sets a chair for another in his room; 
but, in reality, it involved in it the drinking of a cup of agony, 
and the submitting to a baptism of fire, of which at the moment 
the two apostles did not dream. Now, the very same ignorance 
which James and John manifested regarding the meaning of 
their prayer, exists in all men regarding the effect which the 
granting to them of the very thing they ask would have upon 
them. They cannot tell what bearing on themselves, or on their 
households, or on their churches, or on their neighborhood, the 
giving to them of the very thing theyask may have. They ask 
for worldly prosperity; but perhaps it is denied them, because 
God sees that, if they had it, they should become full and deny 
him. They ask for deliverance from that physical weakness 
which makes to them, it may be, every work a burden—but no 
strength comes; perhaps because God sees that only by some 
such chronic disability he can keep us at his feet. And so with 
other things. God is no mere blind, indulgent father, who gives 
his children every thing they ask. He is wise and kind, and has, 
withal, the discrimination of omniscience; so he gives only that 
which will be best ; and, if men were to view the matter rightly, 
they should see as much reason to be thankful to him fora 
refusal as for an answer to their prayers. 

But this condition, connecting itself with the nature of the 
thing asked, is nearly akin to the third class of conditions which 
springs out of the purpose and prerogative of God himself. 
This is a view of the case which has not been sufficiently 
attended to by Christians themselves; and they cannot wonder, 
therefore, that it has been quite overlooked by others. ‘“ The 
hearer of prayer,” is not the only relation in which God stands 
to his people. He is their father as well; and he is, besides, the 
moral governor of the intelligent universe. Therefore he uses 
his prerogative in answering prayer for moral purposes; and 
the action which he takes on the petitions of his children, is a 
portion of that discipline to which he subjects them, and by 
which he trains them into strength and holiness of character. Or, 
it may be, that the kind of answers which he gives is determined 
by the influence which the suppliant’s example may have on 
others. He may give what is asked, in order that they who 
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ask it may be convinced of the folly of their request. He may 
deny that which is besought, in order that by the denial he 
may open the suppliant’s eyes to the need of higher blessings, 
and stimulate him to ask for them. Or he may give something 
else than that which is craved, because, while it will be equally 
valuable to the petitioner, it will be an encouragement and 
assistance to many others. 

There are illustrations of all these in the Word of God. 
When the children of Israel in the wilderness cried for supplies, 
it is said that “he gave them their request, but sent lean- 
ness into their soul.’ So, again, when the tribes desired a king, 
he gave them Saul: that through the infliction of that monarch’s 
arbitrary and capricious tyranny, they might be convinced of 
the wickedness of their desire. Never was there a more devout 
and sincere suppliant than he with whom God talked, face to 
face; and yet, when he pressed his suit to be permitted to enter 
Canaan, Jehovah answered: “Let it suffice thee! speak no 
more to me of this matter,” * in order that all the people might 
know from this denial, even to Moses, how dreadful a thing sin 
is in the sight of the Lord. Fora similar reason, probably, it 
was that David’s prayer for the life of his child was not 
granted. And, when Paul thrice besought the Lord for the 
removal of his thorn, the answer came not in the healing of his 
body, but in the strengthening of his spirit; that believers in 
every age might be able to appropriate the promise, “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee; my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” 

It is thus apparent that the promise of answer to prayer, 
though given in universal terms in some passages, is qualified 
by the wisdom and love of Him who gave it, and that he will 
keep it, only in so far as it shall be for the highest welfare of 
his people that he should. While declaring, in general phrase, 
that he will give what his children ask, God yet, to speak after 
the manner of men, reserves to himself a certain discretionary 
power, so that he may either deny that which is requested, or 
bestow something else, according as he sees what shall be best 
in all the circumstances of each case. His great design, in the 
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administration of his moral government, is to advance the inter- 
ests of the Gospel, and through that to promote holiness and 
happiness among men. Now, the hearing of prayer by Him is 
only a means to that end. It is not an end in itself. God does 
not exist simply and only to answer prayer. He is the gover- 
nor of the world and the Father of his people, and his hearing 
of prayer is only one among many means which he employs for 
the discipline of his people and the training of them into holi- 
ness. Now, if these views are sound and scriptural, then there 
may be deduced from them three inferences of great practical 
value. 

In the first place, it may be seen how impossible it is for 
men to discover the results of prayer, by any merely human test. 
How, for example, shall they determine when a true prayer is 
offered? If so much depends on the character and spirit of 
the suppliant, how can any one, who is unable to read the heart, 
tell when the request, which a seeker presents, is such as God 
can approve? How, again, can any external observer take cog- 
nizance of such spiritual considerations as those which must 
enter into the determination of the questions whether, and in 
what form, a prayer shall be answered ? Where are the delicate 
instruments which shall indicate or measure the results, on the 
character of the suppliant, which are produced sometimes by 
the denial and sometimes by the granting of his requests? 
Therefore, you cannot classify results here, and argue from them 
as you do in statistical investigations; and the demand which 
was made some years ago fora scientific test of prayer, betrays 
on the part of those who made it ignorance of the fact that 
prayer lies not in the plane of physical science, but in that of 
moral and spiritual things, and indicates a spirit not unlike that 
of the Israelites of old, when they tempted God, and said, “Is 
the Lord among us or no?” In the wards of the hospital, the 
physician deals with each patient according to his disease, his 
temperament, his constitution, and his history. He does not 
give each what he requests. He may even give to one the very 
thing which he has just denied to the patient next him. And 
he does all this from considerations altogether beyond their 
knowledge, and perhaps, also, above their comprehension. He 
is there, not simply to grant their requests, but to heal their 
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diseases. So with God and his people. He treats each one as 
he requires, and grants his prayer, or refuses to grant it, accord- 
ing as it will best promote his spiritual welfare. But how can 
men, who look only on the outward appearance, take cogni- 
zance of considerations which are patent only to the eye of 
God? No mere human test can distinguish a true prayer from 
a false one; and if it cannot judge of the cry which comes out 
of the lips of a man, how can it analyze the answer which 
comes out of the heart of God? 

But, as a second inference from this whole subject, it may be 
seen that to be successful suppliants, men must be holy men. 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he 
will show them his covenant.” Character, as God sees it, gives 
its quality to prayer, and they who are nearest akin to God in 
holiness, get the most frequent answers to their requests. Yet 
this is the consequence of their holiness, and not the reward of 
it. Their purity of heart has clarified their spiritual perception, 
so that they see plainly what they should ask for, and asking 
that they are not disappointed. Thus the prevailing prayer of 
the closet is that of the “righteous man,” and the measure of 
personal holiness is the measure also of the power of petition. 
You hear of the great things that have been wrought by 
prayer, in the history of men and institutions; and few more 
striking things are written anywhere on that subject than those 
to be found in “ Praying and Working,” by Mr. Stephenson, of 
Dublin; but beware of supposing that nothing but asking is in- 
volved in such successes. The asking was of a peculiar kind; 
it was that of men who lived much with God and were doing 
much for God, and whose characters, in the life of .every day, 
illustrated the gospel of the Lord Jesus. It was that, more- 
over, of men who were diligently seeking, by the use of appro- 
priate means, to answer their own prayers; and not by one spas- 
modic leap can men vault into their privilege. It belongs only 
to their holiness and activity; and through growth in these 
alone shall men grow into their success. But if you seek it 
only for the success’s sake, or only to be like those who have 
been successful, you shall ignominiously fail. They sought it 
from God, that they might give it to God; and those who would 
imitate them must do the same. 
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As a final inference from these considerations, it may be 
noted how necessary it is that prayers should be characterized 
by ehtire submission to the will of God. The undertone of 
every supplication should be, “Thy will be done.” There is a 
warrant for stretching earnestness up to this point, “ Father, if 
it be possible,” but that must always be combined. with the 
“nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” This is a 
prayer that is always answered, and the answer to it can bring 
ultimately nothing but blessing to him who breathes it sin- 
cerely, though in the immediate future there may be betrayal 
and crucifixion. So let the Christian go his way, undistracted 
alike by the objections which so-called philosophers have raised 
against prayer, and by the unguarded things which spiritual 
enthusiasts have said about the power of it; and, having faith 
in God, let him leave every request with him, sure that in the 
end he shall either get that which he seeks or something bet- 
ter. Thus, in the words of the good Leighton, ‘ True prayers 
never come weeping home ;” and again, “ This is the excellent 
advantage of the prayer of faith, that it quiets and establishes 
the heart in God. Whatsoever be its estate and desire, when 
once he hath put his petition into God’s hand, he rests content 
in holy security and assurance concerning the answer, refers it 
to the wisdom and love of God how and when he will answer ; 
not doubting that whatsoever it be, and whensoever, it shall 
both be gracious and seasonable. But the reason why so few 
of us find that sweetness and comfort that is in prayer, is be- 
cause the true nature and use of it are so little known.” 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 
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HILOSOPHY, or rather the teaching of philosophy, is at 
present running very strongly in one or other of two direc- 
tions—these very different from its tendencies the first half of this 
century. There is now little disposition, even in Deutschland, 
to construct new ideal philosophies. People are sick, as well 
they may be, of the systems which speculators draw out of their 
brains like the webs, as Bacon characterizes it, which “ spiders 
spin out of their bowels.” The acknowledged failure of the 
great thinkers of Germany to fashion a reasonable philosophy 
priort has discouraged youths from attempting to construct 
the universe de xovo, by intuition like Schelling, or by transcen- 
dental logic like Hegel, or by mathematical formule like Her- 
bart. And, it must be added, that the Scottish school and the 
Scottish-American school of philosophy, which seek to unfold 
the revelations of consciousness, are not able to collect around 
them any great amount of enthusiasm since the glow, left be 
hind for a time by the sun of Hamilton as it set, has faded into 
shadow. In Germany, and latterly in France and even in Scot- 
land, the young life runs in two streams; towards history and 
criticism on the one hand, and towards physiological psychology 
on the other. 

In the October number of Mind, Prof. Wundt has given the 
number of courses of lectures delivered the last three years in 
the German-speaking universities, German, Austrian, Swiss, and 
the Russian university at Dorpat. 


HIST. OF PHIL, LOGIC: PSYCH. “METAPH: ETHICS; 


Winter... 1874-1875 oye 21 17 7 6 
SUMMereitee ee 1875 39 22 23 5 3 
Winter... 1875-1876 37 27 18 8 9 
Summers 1876 35 17 23 6 3 
Winter... 1876-1877 39 24 22 8 9 
SUMMEN. cae oe 1877 32 20 17 5 2 

216 131 120 39 32 
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It will be noticed that the number of courses in ethics is 
small, and seems to be diminishing. The number in metaphys- 
ics is also small compared with what it used to be. Logic and 
psychology have still a considerable place, but the two together 
amount to little more than the number in the history of philos- 
ophy, which is predominant throughout. In Great Britain, in 
Oxford and Cambridge, philosophy is discussed historically, 
with criticisms of special systems. In Edinburgh, Prof. Fraser 
is expounding Berkeley; and Sterling is extra-academically 
criticising Hamilton, and opening to us the secret of Hegel. 
In Glasgow, Prof. Caird is looking down upon and criticising 
the philosophy of Kant from the higher level of Hegelianism. 
In Dublin, where Locke reigned for a century and a quarter, 
Mr. Mahaffy is recommending Kant to the Irish youths. The 
subject of historical philosophy, which is exercising so many 
scholarly (but by no means profound) minds in the universities 
of Europe, will form the basis of discussion in the present paper; 
the subjects of Mind and Body, and Materialism, so attractive to 
the scientific men of Great Britain and the United States, must 
be deferred for subsequent treatment. 

Defects of the Historico-Critical Method.—This method, when 
it is used exclusively, has its evils. It should always be pre- 
ceded by a careful inductive inquiry into the operations and 
laws of the human mind—just as the study of the history of 
astronomy should proceed on a knowledge of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. When this is omitted, the historical 
investigation will tend to take the student away from the soul 
and its mode of operation. It is noticeable that those who are 
trained simply in historical disquisitions are often superlatively 
ignorant of human nature, and may be led to follow the most 
absurd theories. 

All histories of philosophy worthy of the name will contain 
less or more of criticism, or at least of critical remark. But 
there can be no criticism without a standard. Thus the valu- 
able dissertation of Dugald Stewart in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, on metaphysical science, proceeds on the principles of the 
Scottish school. Ritter’s and Schwegler’s histories measure all 
things by the transcendental forms of Hegel. Almost all the 
later German histories of philosophy in general, or of special 
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schools, explain and examine all systems after the principles and 
commonly in the very nomenclature of Kant. Students, before 
they are aware of it, are thus led into a labyrinth of artificial 
forms without a clue to take them out of it, and have to remain 
there with no means of escape. A select body of students are 
thus committed, without knowing it, to lines that have been 
laid for them, and, as they move on, find themselves carried 
into the most extreme positions. But the great body of the 
young men thus drilled go away from their colleges into the 
various walks of life with a sort of general impression that, of 
all things, the theories of metaphysicians are the most ridicu- 
lous, and not a few reach the conclusion that truth cannot be 
found. This threatens to be the fruit of the historico-philo- 
sophical method of teaching both in Europe and in America. 
The present fashion has reached its height, and is seen in a very 
considerable interest taken in philosophical discussion with 
scarcely any positive belief or convictions of any kind. Ina 
few years there will be a terrible reaction against the search 
which has been so vain; and this will take the shape either of 
utter indifference towards all philosophical inquiry, with a set- 
tled idea that nothing has been settled, that nothing can be set- 
tled, or a rushing towards a physiological psychology conducted 
by chloroform experiments on pigeons, rabbits, dogs, and mon- 
keys, as more likely to throw some light on the mental struc- 
ture of man. 

While it appears necessary to utter this warning against the 
teaching of mental philosophy exclusively bya critical summary 
of opinions, it is still true that an historical exposition should 
accompany and follow an inductive psychology which has first 
made the student acquainted with the operation of the cogni- 
tive, the motive, and the moral powersof the mind. There are 
several recent important works constructed in the historical and 
critical spirit. 

Lowen’s “ Modern Philosophy.’—Professor Bowen and Presi- 
dent Porter may be taken as the highest representatives of 
American philosophy in the present day. The former has 
for many years taught “Natural Religion and Moral Phi- 
losophy” in Harvard University. He gives his religious con- 
fession in his preface, “I accept with unhesitating conviction 
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and belief the doctrine of the being of one personal God, 
the creator and governor of the world, and of one Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily; and I have found nothing whatever in the litera- 
ture of modern infidelity which, to my mind, casts even the 
slightest doubt upon that belief.” This suggests the remark 
that the old Unitarianism of the school of Channing (to which 
Prof. Bowen belongs) was always favorable to a high philoso- 
phy, which was used by them to defend what religion they were 
pleased to receive out of the Bible. Now, when Unitarianism 
has ceased to be a power in Boston, many are tremblingly anx- 
ious to find what form the young philosophy is to take in Har- 
vard ; some fearing that catching, as that university is wont, the 
spirit of the times, it may descend to a refined materialism, 
which will speedily become gross and unrefined in its practical 
influence. 

Prof. Bowen, in a work published almost a generation since, 
had a judicious defence of Locke from the misrepresentations 
of him by the German and French critics, who at that time 
(they have since learned better) called him Locké, and described 
him as a mere sensationalist ; whereas he gives a high place to 
reflection as a source of ideas, and calls in, consistently or incon- 
sistently, a power of intuition and reason, and thus became a 
favorite with the rationalistic school of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. Mr. Bowen is known favorably as the author of an able 
philosophical work on logic, in which he has unfortunately 
adopted Hamilton’s doctrine of the thorough quantification of 
the predicate of propositions. Logicians should always be 
ready to quantify the predicate when required; but we can, 
and usually do, reason without such a process. 

The work is called ‘‘ Modern Philosophy, from Descartes to 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann.” But he does not purpose to 
write a complete history of modern philosophy. There is no 
formal account of Hobbes, or Locke, or Hume, or Hartley, 
or Reid, or Stewart, or Hamilton, or the two Mills. But he 
treats fully of metaphysicians less known to English-speaking 
students : of Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, Pascal, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann, 
with shorter criticisms of Realism, Nominalism, and Conceptu- 
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alism, of Berkeleyanism and Positivism. He has evidently mas- 
tered all these philosophies, and has furnished a clear and accu- 
rate exposition of them. His criticisms, characterized by Ameri- 
can shrewdness, are always candid and commonly just. 

His account of the philosophies of Leibnitz and Kant, of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann, is specially commendable. He 
has brought out with great felicity some of the highest aspects 
of the grand system of Leibnitz, the most comprehensive of all 
the German thinkers, and worthy to be placed in the same rank 
with Plato and Aristotle. He has given a full and correct account 
of the philosophy of Kant, and examined it from the American 
point of view; that is, by good sense and common logic. His 
exposition of the critical philosophy is, upon the whole, the best 
in the English tongue; better than the well written but loose 
ones of Cousin and Morell; better even than the epitomes by 
German scholars, who have commonly been so caught in the 
net of their great metaphysician that they cannot extricate 
themselves so as to view his labored system impartially. 
Thinkers are particularly grateful to him for his account of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann; and students wishing to keep 
up with the latest German thinking may satisfy themselves with 
these two articles without travelling to Germany or toiling 
through the works in the originals. 

Schopenhauer.—Of late years German students have been 
wondering after Schopenhauer and Hartmann; and American 
and British youths seeing the crowd, have joined them and 
been gazing with them. The laboriously constructed systems of 
these two eccentric men exhibit German idealism in its latest 
and possibly its last form; they seem to be a reductio ad absurd- 
um of the whole speculative method introduced by Leibnitz 
and continued by Kant and Fichte, by Schelling, Hegel, and 
Herbart, a method which, it should be observed, began with 
optimism and has ended with an avowed and determined pes- 
simism. These two men have not a place in the universities, 
from which they have been excluded by the old intellectual 
aristocracy of Germany, but they have hearers, if not believers, 
beyond the college walls—against which they have been shoot- 
ing their arrows. Their systems have been gendered spontane- 
ously out of the slimes of decayed systems, and can only have 
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an ephemeral existence. Schopenhauer speaks of Schelling as 
a ‘“‘wind-bag,” of Hegel as a “charlatan,” and very soon there 
will arise avengers to apply like epithets to himself, and to 
describe the man himself, as he describes his philosophy, as a 
“ pessimist.” 

Prof. Bowen evidently loves the men while he is exhibiting 
their follies. Thus he says of Schopenhauer: 


“There are many good things in his philosophy, though he put them there 
by mistake. These we can pick out and leave the bad alone. He has often 
taught what is good and right, though most frequently with an evil purpose. 
In paving the way for his ultimate conclusions, which are often untrue and 
even diabolical, he has stumbled upon many intermediate truths of great 
moment, and has defended them with more wit, vigor, and originality than 
were ever expended upon them before. After the character now given of him, 
I am almost ashamed to add that I have read his works, not only with more 
interest and amusement, but in many parts positively with more instruction and 
delight, than those of any other metaphysician of this century.” ‘He detests 
the whole tribe of German professors of the absolute; and, as he is a bitter 
hitter, he does good service by demolishing some of their paradoxes and ex- 
posing the inordinate use of technicalities and abstruse phraseology, and their 
general disregard of common-sense. He has given far the ablest, most search- 
ing, and on the whole most sensible criticism of Kantian metaphysics which 
has yet appeared in Germany.” 


His special work is entitled, “Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung.” First he represents the world as presentative. 
“Tt is my presentation (Vorstellung) or mental picture: is what 
I represent it to be; it agrees exactly with my thought; it is 
my thought. The world exists for me only as a picture and a 
belief existent in my mind only so far as it is portrayed by my 
thought and present to my consciousness.” Subject and object 
are only different aspects of one and the same phenomenon, 
viz., the presentation. This is the most thoroughgoing ideal- 
ism which has yet appeared in Germany. German and Ameri- 
can youths who have thus far ascended in this balloon, not 
just to heaven but to the clouds, may as well stop here and 
inquire how they can safely descend. 

He represents the world also as will. ‘“ My body is nothing 
else than objectified will; that is, my will becomes a presenta- 
tion, a perception.” 
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“ Will,” says Schopenhauer, “is not one form or species of the genus 
power or force, but each and every power or force is one species of the genus 
will; will is not necessarily self-conscious, or known to itself as such; in the 
greater number of cases we infer what in several cases we directly know, that 
it is unconscious. Self-consciousness, knowledge as such, is only an accident of 
the manifestation of will zz anzmads, particularly in man; but is not an in- 
variable accompaniment of it even in him.” “In the last analysis matter is 
nothing but force, and force is nothing but will.” “ This will is everywhere one 
and the same, a blind, unconscious God.” 


Following out his doctrine, he reaches the conclusion that 
“this is the worst of all possible worlds, tenanted by the worst 
of all possible beings, mankind :” 


“He who, through his intellect, has arrived at a knowledge of this nature 
and essence of the world, has but one course remaining to him. It is to re- 
nounce the will altogether, to cease striving after any thing; to repudiate all 
desires; to sink into inaction and mere thought; and thereby, as far as in him 
lies, to reduce this life to the nothingness whence it was drawn, and which is 
heaven as compared with the miseries of the world. Hence, in the ethics of 
Schopenhauer, asceticism, celibacy, quietism, monachism, and the like, are the 
only virtuous modes of living. If all would adopt this course the world would 
immediately cease to be.” 


Hartmann was born in 1842, and is still living. His work is 
entitled, ‘‘ Die Philosophie des Unbewussten,” “ The Philosophy 
of the Unconscious.” It is divided into three books, the first 
of which brings together the evidence of unconscious mental 
action in the corporeal organism; the second contains proof of 
the activity of the unconscious in the phenomena of the human 
mind; while the third presents what the author calls the 
‘‘metaphysics of the unconscious.” Matter is resolved into the 
combined will and intellect of the unconscious. On one funda- 
mental point he separates from both Kant and Schopenhauer. 
In a certain sense he maintains the objective reality both of 
space and time, and of the universe of external things; but it 
turns out that the objective reality is only an appearance of the 
unconscious All; and, in fact, his doctrine is the grossest 
materialism. He shows a greater acquaintance with physical 
science than Schopenhauer possessed, and his pessimism is 
not so extreme. “ Most of his argument is intended to dissi- 
pate the illusions of the vulgar in respect to the attainable- 
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ness of happiness either here or hereafter, and thereby to in- 
duce the educated and thinking mind to strive only after such 
improvement of the intellect as will finally correct these illu- 
sions, and dispose CNN Shae to bring the world to an 
end by common consent.’ 

The reader before this time may have come to the conclusion 
that he has had enough of such perverted ingenuities. The cir- 
cumstance that such books should have been written and have 
received a hearing discloses curious glimpses of a strange state of 
feeling among certain bodies of thinking men, and shows what 
an awful gulf is awaiting those who abandon Christianity. It is 
fortunate that the doctrine has been presented to English read- 
ers by so candid an expositor as Prof. Bowen. It is a notable 
circumstance that an elaborate discussion on these two authors 
and their subject has been produced by an acute writer well 
acquainted with later German thought, Mr. James Sully, who in 
his “Sensation and Intuition” sought, not very successfully, to 
combine @ grzorz philosophy with empirical physiology, and 
who has now issued a work on “‘ Pessimism, a History and a Criti- 
cism.” This book is reviewed by Prof. Bain in Jud, an able 
periodical admitting articles on both sides, but which is, in fact, 
Mr. Bain’s literary organ, edited by his pupil, Prof. Robertson 
of London University College. Mr. Sully, after weighing 
pleasure and pain in scales, concludes that, looking to the past 
and the present, “ life has a bare positive value,” but he expects 
better of the future. One good end may be accomplished by 
these unsatisfying discussions. Physicists, as they inquire into 
the origin of worlds, have of late years been discovering traces 
of terrible wars and struggles, and now philosophers are forced 
to look at the evil, though they are making a perverse use of it. 
Happy those who, while they see the evil, look also to the rem- 
edy which has been provided. 

Catrd’s “Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant.’— 
Prof. Edward Caird is the brother of the Rev. Dr. Caird, who 
became known by his sermon before the Queen of England, 
and who, after being for a number of years Professor of Theol- 
ogy in Glasgow University, is now Principal of that University, 
and a leader of the Broad Church party, which is now so strong 
among a body of ministers in Scotland distinguished for their 
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literary ability. The professor occupies the chair of Thomas 
Reid, and is there teaching a philosophy which the common- 
sense philosopher would have found it difficult to comprehend ; 
and if he were permitted to rise from his grave to listen to his 
successor, Reid would say of his teachings, as he did when alive 
of the 4 priori arguments of Newton and Clarke, “These are 
the speculations of men of superior genius. But whether they 
be assolid as they are sublime, or whether they be the wander- 
ings of imagination beyond the limits of human understand- 
ing, I am unable to decide.” 

The professor was educated first at Glasgow, at a time when 
there was no man of influential intellect in the philosophic 
chairs, and then went up to Oxford, where, in the absence of any 
English philosophy, there was a running after German specu- 
lation, especially after Hegel. A youth of brighter parts 
than even his gifted brother, he was appointed in early life Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow. He is there under- 
mining the native philosophy, and probably the underlying prin- 
ciples of the old theology of Scotland; and many are looking 
with apprehension to the crop which is sure to follow the sow- 
ing of the principal and the professor. 

A Princeton Fellow, who lately studied at the universities of 
Berlin and Leipsic, has asserted’ that the number of Hegelians 
in Germany might be counted on our ten fingers. Not sustained 
in its native land, Hegelianism has emigrated to the country of 
Hutcheson, Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton, and has there found a 
settlement for a little while. The ablest expounders of the 
Hegelian philosophy are to be found, not in Germany, nor even in 
Glasgow, but on the banks of the Mississippi. American youths 
do not need to go to Berlin in order to study it. They have 
the best exposition of it in the Yournal of Speculative Philosophy, 
which at St. Louis is courageously defending a falling cause. 

The student wishing to become acquainted with the phi- 
losophy of Kant need not go to Caird’s “Critical Account ;” he 
may find a far more intelligible account in Bowen’s article. 
Caird’s book is a historico-critical rather than an expository one. 
It opens with a chapter on the necessity of criticism, which, to 
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serve any satisfactory purpose, should have been prefaced with 
an enunciation of the standard of criticism adopted by him. 
He traces with no great ability the critical spirit historically 
through ancient and medieval times, and in the seventeenth 
century. He then gives the views which he, following the Ger- 
mans, entertains of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, doing scant 
justice to Locke. He has a criticism of Leibnitz, but does not 
see wherein either his superlative greatness or his superlative 
weakness consists. 

Coming to Kant, he shows the steps by which Kant was led 
on to his Critical System. This is by far the most valuable part 
of the work, though some works have just been published in 
Germany throwing still farther light on the Origines Kantiane. 
Holding first by a commonplace rational philosophy got from 
Wolff, the formal redacteur of Leibnitz, he was roused from his 
dogmatic slumbers by Hume, and sought to erect a mound to 
keep back the tide of scepticism. Prof. Caird has clearly brought 
out what, however, was well known before, that in order to 
meet objections, Kant changed his statements in the second 
edition of the “Critique of Pure Reason,” thereby only landing 
himself in deeper difficulties. 

Having devoted 180 pages to these preliminary matters, 
Prof..Caird now gives 500 pages of expository criticism, and 
promises another volume. It would require as many pages to 
review this criticism; and after the best had been done, the 
complaint would be that the author had been misunderstood— 
the complaint’ made by Hegel of his contemporaries was, that 
only one man understood him, and he did not understand him. 
The work has been extravagantly praised, as might be expected, 
in the Westminster Review and in Mind. It appears to us that 
Prof. Caird has followed Kant where he should have left him, 
and left him where it would have been better to remain with 
him. The author of the review in J/zxd speaks of him as a 
Hegelian, and he seems to proceed very much on Hegelian 
principles in his-criticism, though Hegel would not have ac- 
knowledged him as a genuine expounder of his philosophy. 
He proceeds upon the principle that by the senses and con- 
sciousness one does not perceive things, but appearances, and 
that thought lands him in contradictions. Such is the issue, the 
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necessary issue, of Kant’s Analytic, but he proposes by a syn- 
thesis to bring, after the manner of Hegel, the contradictions 
into a higher unity, and to reach realities, but what sort of reali- 
ties it is difficult to find. Men are justified in assuming that the 
mind begins with realities, always singular and concrete; and 
that the alleged contradictions of Kant and the Hegelians, and, 
it may be added, of Hamilton, are contradictions, not in the prin- 
ciples of the mind, but in the wrong account given of: them by 
metaphysicians, who do not inquire into their nature in an in- 
ductive manner. One is surprised to find him stating that the 
argument from design fails, as arguing an infinite God from finite 
works. All that the argument from design was ever meant to 
prove is that God is possessed of intelligence. It is argued that 
he is infinite from mental principles. All this was stated an age 
ago: “It is all true that the adaptation in the finite works of God 
does not prove that God is infinite, but it proves that he is a liv- 
ing, intelligent being, possessed of indefinite power; and this al- 
lows our intuition as to infinity to clothe him with infinite attri- 
butes.” (“ Method of Divine Government,’ Append. II.) Instead 
of trying to take the reader through the Hegelian windings, it 
is more profitable to state what are the fundamental objections 
to the philosophy of Kant. 

A Criticism of the Critical Philosophy—The system of 
Kant was meant, as every one knows, to take all that is 
good from the experientialism of Locke on the one hand, 
and the dogmatism of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz on the 
other, and in this way to meet the scepticism of Hume, in 
which Locke’s philosophy had terminated, and which could not 
be set aside by the innate ideas of Descartes and the pre-estab- 
lished harmony of Leibnitz. He assumes, or rather attempts 
to prove, in a very weak and wavering manner, that there is an 
external world. But all that it discloses to men is phenomena, 
in the sense of appearances, being, in fact, the zmpressions of 
Hume. Even the internal sense or self-consciousness gives only 
appearances, and not things appearing. But if these be all, 
then metaphysics, philosophy, and theology are only a mirage. 
But men are impelled to seek for something higher and deeper. 
In all cognition there is a more important element furnished by 
the mind itself in the shape of forms, imposed on objects and 
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giving a unity to what is scattered. Without these the presen- 
tations of sense, external and internal, are scattered and mean- 
ingless. These forms are in the mind ready to be imposed on 
the phenomena of sense, and the cognition, such as men are 
able to attain, is the result of the two: be it observed, first of 
appearances, and secondly of subjective moulds, the one called 
the @ postertor?, the other the 4 prior7 element. The concrete thus 
constructed has turned out to be a very brittle substance, ever 
mouldering as it is employed in building. The phenomenon 
cannot be called a thing. The subjective form has no objective 
validity. The product partakes of the weakness of both its ele- 
ments, baseless as the one, aérial and cloudy as the other, and 
is thus a sort of castle in the air arising from the swamps of the 
earth, rising toward heaven but never reaching it, in fact, ob- 
scuring it. The judgments and reasonings of the mind are 
themselves only forms imposed on the appearances of the sense, 
and on formless materials in which there is no true reality. True, 
there is, there must be, a reality, a Ding an sich, a thing in 
itself (though what guarantees this, men have not been able to 
discover), but the human mind can never reach it; and as it at- 
tempts to do so, falls into paralogisms and contradictions. The 
philosophy of Kant, meant to counteract Hume, thus led, with- 
out the author meaning it, to a deeper scepticism, and ended, not 
in a mere negation as with the Scotch sceptic, but in a maya, all 
the more tormenting because it implied a reality beyond, forever 
shut out from man. The issue is seen in the Nescience of 
Hamilton, the Unknown of Herbert Spencer, and the Ag- 
nostic of the reigning English philosophy, which has associated 
so congenially with the development theory of matter, life, and 
mind. 

It is necessary to meet all this. This should be the great 
work of the higher philosophy in the present day. America 
should hasten to take itup. There isno other country ready to 
undertake it. Germany could engage in it only by abandoning, 
what she is not prepared to abandon, the fundamental principles 
of the philosopher of whom she is so proud. England is follow- 
ing Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall, and is not on the track. 
There are no signs of its being done in Scotland, where Prof. 
Bain of Aberdeen isa leader in the materialistic psychology, and 
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Prof. Caird of Glasgow is expounding Kant on the principles of 
Hegel. America, which has never been addicted to @ przore 
speculation, has here a rich and inviting field thrown open to 
her. Those of her youth who have spent a year or two in Ger- 
many and have been sucked in by the current may be disposed 
to swim along with it, instead of extricating themselves and 
resisting it, and may waste their lives in expounding German 
speculations. But Americans will never match the Germans 
or Oxonians in expounding transcendentalism or carrying it up 
higher into cloudland. They will be employed vastly better, 
and more in accordance with the genius of their country, in de- 
fending a sober realism which opposes materialism, and yet 
does not fly up into idealism. There must be more teachers of 
mental and moral science in the United States than in any 
other nation in the world. Instead of being dependent on for- 
eign sources, why should they not combine to form a philoso- 
phy of their own worthy of their country? 

The account given by Kant of the fundamental principles of 
the mind is an artificial and altogether a perverted one. It re- 
presents them as Forms, bringing the scattered presentations, 
which are appearances without things, into unity, an ideal unity, 
in which the idea becomes more and more prominent, and at 
the end the reality disappears, it being all the while certain 
that there is a noumenon which cannot be discovered. Now, 
looking to the mind itself, and studying its operations, the true 
account is that it possesses a power—or rather powers—of per- 
ception, which enables it to perceive things ; not impressions, as 
Hume maintained; not appearances, but things as appearing; 
not qualities, but things with their qualities. When a plane sur- 
face is perceived, there is not a cloud of scattered phenomena, 
and the mind from its own stores imposing space as a form 
upon them; but there is a perception of an object as extended 
in two dimensions. If the question is put, How is this proven? 
the answer is that there is the same evidence of this that there is 
of the existence of an appearance; in fact, what is known is a 
thing appearing. An appearance without a thing is an abstrac- 
tion formed from the thing presented. Taking this view, the 
statement is excluded that in sense-perception there is an 4 priorz 
and an @ posteriori element; in fact, these two phrases might, 
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like zdea, be discarded from rigid philosophy. The mental ex- 
ercise Consists in perceiving the external object, and should be 
called an intuition, and not an @ prdori form. It does not tell 
beforehand what objects should have or must have been, but 
what is in objects on which the senses, external and internal, 
look. 

The power of intuition is not confined to the external senses. 
There is an internal sense by which every one looks upon 
himself as thinking, feeling, and resolving. Not only so, but 
all the higher faculties, intellectual and moral, have a power of 
looking on things and the relations of things. In contemplat- 
ing an effect, it is perceived that it must have had a cause; on 
seeing a cruel action, men declare it to be evil. 

As these intuitions work they may be noticed and general- 
ized, just as Newton generalized the operations of nature into 
the law of gravitation. These generalizations become the prin- 
ciples with which philosophy has to deal. When they are prop- 
erly formed out of the operations of the mind, they are the fun- 
damental laws of cognition, belief, and judgment. When they 
are imperfect, one-sided, mutilated, they may lead to contradic- 
tions and serious errors. When they give the exact experience 
of the mind’s actions, they constitute mental philosophy. As 
they begin with, so they end with, realities. 

Flint’s “ Theism.”’—Professors Calderwood and Flint may be 
regarded as the two fittest representatives in Scotland at this 
present time of the genuine Scottish school. The latter was for 
a time a minister in Glasgow; he then became Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in St. Andrews, and is now Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the University of Edinburgh. He first became 
known beyond his native country by the publication of “The 
Philosophy of History in Europe,” Vol. I, treating of France 
and Germany. In this book he does not treat of the philosophy 
of the history of these countries, but gives a historico-critical 
exposition of the books which have been written on the philos- 
ophy of history. The work is elaborate, and shows much read- 
ing and painstaking reflection. His recent work on Theism 
consists of lectures with notes, delivered in connection with the 
Baird Lectureship, a foundation analogous to the Bampton Lec- 
tureship. The book is calm, candid, and judicious, and is on 
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the whole the best which could be put into the hands of an in- 
telligent young man who is troubled with sceptical doubts, or 
has become bewildered by the philosophical and scientific dis- 
cussions of the times. The volume is to be followed by another 
upon Anti-Theistic Theories. 

His argument is clearly thought and well expressed. He 
derives the idea of God and gets his argument from all classes 
of God’s works, and from the thinking principles of the mind 
itself. So far as the physical facts are concerned, the argument 
is really, though not avowedly, that from collocations. But the 
lecturer sees that he needs to call in mental principles. The 
key to his argument may be found in the statement, “There is 
so much that is intuitive involved in the apprehension of God, 
that the apprehension itself may readily be imagined to be in- 
tuitive.” He has, of course, to call in the principle of cause 
and effect. But he seeks to avoid metaphysical discussion as 
to the nature of causation. It may be doubted whether he can 
legitimately do this, for if causation is empirical, the theistic 
argument is not logically conclusive, for it will be argued that 
causation does not extend beyond human experience to world- 
making. The principle of causality is that every thing beginning 
to be must have a cause, and so he thinks it necessary to take it 
upon him to show that the world has hada commencement. He 
shows from recent science that the present state of things has had 
a beginning, but he has not shown that it cannot have come 
from a preceding one. It is not necessary for his argument 
that he should. Weargue an intelligent cause of the order and 
adaptation as an effect continually produced before our eyes. 
Without committing himself to the development hypothesis, 
he shows, as Hugh Miller had done before him, that evolution, 
such as is proven to exist, needs an intelligence to guide it or- 
derly and beneficently. He avoids the objection started by 
Kant, and still supposed by German metaphysicians and Prof. 
Caird to be unanswerable, about a finite effect not proving the 
existence of an infinite cause, by showing that belief in the in- 
finity of God comes from mental principles. Altogether, the 
method in which he proves from internal principles that God is 
a spirit and clothes him with moral perfections is characterized 
by admirable wisdom, tact, and logical validity. 


JAMES McCosuH. 
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HE thesis that no design lies back of the system of things, 

of which man forms a part, attracts much attention at the 
present day. It asserts that man was not zwtended for his place, 
“but is simply flung hither by the competitive passions of the 
most gifted brutes,’ in the long struggle for existence. The 
naturalist who has been wont to think that if God is active 
anywhere, it is at crises or epochs in nature—“ at the points, for 
instance, between successive species of organisms,’’—as fast as he 
finds these intervals, or chasms, in the order of production, filled 
up by the discovery of intermediary forms, imagines that a 
divine agent may be altogether dispensed with. He recognizes 
no need of “a fountain of orderly power,” which renders the tis- 
sue of laws intelligible. He overlooks the fact that a system 
of thought-relations presupposes a mind that thinks it. Mr. 
Martineau has uttered a truth’ which, in the present state of 
discussion, deserves to be enforced with all urgency. Suppose 
that all the gaps between species of living beings were filled up, 
so that they were found to be no more distinct from one another 
than are varieties of the same species; suppose, further, that 
the space between organic and inorganic existences were bridged 
over in like manner, so that a kind of stairway were unfolded, 
leading from the lowest forms of unorganized matter, through 
vegetable and animal life, up to man. Finite existences would 
then form, as it were, an unbroken chain. It is not probable 
that this supposition has been, or is likely to be, verified; but if 
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it were, the evidence of God would not be destroyed. For the 
intelligible character of this orderly succession, for all its har- 
monies and adaptations, forethought is absolutely required. Men 
could not account for such a world—that is, they could not 
assign for it an adequate cause: a cause that satisfies the natu- 
ral curiosity which impels them to seek for an explanation of 
things—except by the assumption that an intelligent Being was 
its author. From both a theoretical and a practical point of 
view, it is, in the highest degree, desirable to make prominent 
the truth that God reveals himself in the orderly flow of things, 
in the daily movement of nature, shining of the sun, and the 
falling of the shower, not less really than in the miracles of crea- 
tion. Science implies, in its very name, that there is a mznd- 
element in nature, and to talk of an unconscious mind, is to talk 
nonsense. It is, as the logicians say, a contradictio in adzecto. 
The man of science, as Mr. Martineau proceeds to show, 
concentrates his attention upon the question, How? He deals 
with matters of fact; he arranges and classifies phenomena. 
But there is another question, viz., Whence? What is the origin- 
ating power? Religion does not deny any thing that physical 
and natural science observes, whether with the eye, the ear, the 
telescope, the microscope, or any other organ or instrument of 
discovery. Religion admits all the facts, but affirms that no 
evolution of the facts is rational which ignores the agency of 
mind in the frame and order of things. The physicist is obliged 
to allow the impassable gulf that lies between cerebral move- 
ments and mental sensations: The notion of “inner” and 
“outer” “sides” of matter is mere jingle of words without 
meaning; unless, indeed, it be taken to involve the very dis- 
tinction spoken of. The atheistic physicist is obliged to set up 
a new conception of matter, and make it “up to every thing, 
even to writing Hamlet, and finding out its own evolution, and 
substituting a molecular plébiscite for a divine monarchy of the 
world.” In other words, he has to ascribe to matter the attri- 
butes of mind. Nothing is gained by the futile attempt to set 
up “force” as a distinct entity. Force in nature has no concrete 
existence apart from matter. The physicist has to allow exter- 
nal causality; but this he does not observe with the senses, or 
with any of his instruments of research. It is an element which 
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the mind itself brings, as the necessary condition of thinking of 
phenomena at all. The question is, what is the causality? The 
only causal power of which men are directly conscious, is the 
will. They are conscious of their own personal effort put forth 
in volition. This is the origin of the notion of force, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mill, the sum of the knowledge of force. Behind the 
traces of phenomena which fall under human observation, men 
are compelled, by a law of thinking, to believe that force is 
active, but they have no right to postulate any different sort of 
force from that with which they are made acquainted in the 
operation of their own wills. It is the personal agency of God, 
in uniform lines of action, which gives rise to the laws of nature. 
They express only the regular and wise procedure of the divine 
will, by the direct determinations of which the uniformity of 
nature is produced. Of course, Mr. Mill rejects the doctrine 
of the efficiency of second causes, and resolves all efficiency into 
the will-power of God, or man, or other intelligent beings. The 
polytheist was wrong, the primitive mythologies were wrong, 
not in referring the phenomena of the mind to personal agency, 
but in dividing up that agency into a multitude of separate, if 
not discordant, parts, and in attributing to it an irregular or 
capricious action. The progress of knowledge and of thought, 
which yields the conception of the cosmos, simply presents one 
all-knowing and Almighty person, in the room of the multiplied 
divinities of the Pantheon. The question whether second. 
causes are efficient, or only occasional, is a branch of the sub- 
ject needing here only the remark, that sound philosophy, as 
well as sound theology, ought, at least, to prohibit attributing 
a kind of self-existence to the forces of nature, as if there diwelt 
in matter an inherent energy, not communicated or fed from the 
eternal fountain of all power, the will of the personal God. 

Mr. Mill has very interesting observations upon the incom. 
patibility between the highest feelings and aspirations of the 
human soul and the materialistic theory of the universe. The 
feeling of compassion is at utter variance with the system of 
things, if, as it is asserted, nature is prtzless, and there is no 
compassionate and helping power besides. Self-forgetfulness is 
the very antipode of that self-assertion which reigns everywhere 
in the objective world. So with moral obligation. ‘The real 
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world provides zu¢erests alone, which, when adequately masked, 
call themselves virtues, and pass for something new.” In fine, 
the higher feelings shrink, under the withering breath of mate- 
rialism, “into mere unaccredited subjective susceptibilities ; they 
have lost all support from Omniscient approval, and all presum- 
able accordance with the reality of things.” 

From a somewhat different point of view, the argument 
from conscience may be used with irresistible effect for the 
demolition of materialism. No man of sane mind can deny 
that the phenomena of the moral nature are as real as any 
which the senses or instruments of a physicist can observe. 
They are facts which science, in the large sense of the term, 
must take notice of or abdicate its functions. To ignore the 
vast and various phenomena which connect themselves with the 
sense of moral responsibleness, is impossible. What account 
shall be given of moral praise and blame—of self-approval and 
censure? Here these feelings are, and here they always have 
been. Do they testify to the truth? If they do not, then 
away with the language which only serves to deceive; away 
with all the multiform expressions of moral approbation or con- 
demnation; away with courts of law, and the other infinitely 
various manifestations of the sense of justice and moral account- 
ableness, on which the entire fabric of social life reposes! The 
evolutionist must allow that these verdicts of the moral faculty, 
be their genesis what it may, are as valid as are any judgments 
of the intellect. The moral discernment rests on as solid a foun- 
dation as the intellectual perceptions. Now apply the doctrine 
that the determinations of the will—the faithfulness of St. 
John, and the treachery of Judas, alike—are the necessary 
effect of atomic movements of matter. They simply indicate 
a certain molecular action of the matter in a corner of the 
brain. Their moral approval or condemnation, the joy of one 
who has triumphed over a temptation, the remorse of one who 
has betrayed the innocent, are the veriest folly. A man who 
maliciously shoots his neighbor has no more occasion to blame 
himself for the deed, than has a horse who destroys a man’s life 
by a kick. Men call such an animal, in figurative speech, a vicious 
animal; and, if materialism is true, there is no other kind of 
vice possible to a human being. Tyndall, in one of his late 
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productions, argues that this doctrine of molecular ethics is 
perfectly consistent with the application of motives for the pur- 
pose of inducing men to act in one way rather than another. 
These motives, it is implied, are forces thrown into the scale 
that the beam may rise on the opposite side. This is the state- 
ment which fatalists of every type are forever making. But 
the point insisted upon is not the freedom of the will as found 
by direct consciousness, although this evidence of man’s 
moral freedom is incontrovertible; but the phenomena of 
moral approval and disapproval, of guilt, self-accusation, and 
remorse, are the facts demanding some explanation which shall 
not destroy their reality in the very act of attempting to ex- 
plain them. Here it is that the materialistic psychology breaks 
down. Nor can it be said that this is opposing a doctrine by 
merely pointing out its mischievous consequences. The affirm- 
ations of conscience referred to as putting to rout the advo- 
cates of materialism are as truly perceptions and judgments as 
are any of the propositions that result from the exercise of the 
senses or the understanding. If materialistic evolution, as 
predicated of moral action, be true, the rational nature is at war 
with itself. There is an insoluble contradiction in human intel- 
ligence itself, which no sophistical juggle of words can avail to 
cover up, much less to remove. 

There is no end to the absurdities of materialism, and of the 
fatalism involved in it, when once you undertake to scrutinize 
this doctrine. What is truth and falsehood, on this hypothesis ? 
What are reasonable and irrational judgments? What is nor- 
mal and abnormal action of the mind? What are sanity and 
insanity? All these acts of perception and states of mind are, 
one as much as another, natural phenomena, occurring in the 
course of the regular action of nature’s laws. As the molecular 
movement of the brain changes, one state of consciousness suc- 
ceeds to another; but, on the materialistic philosophy, one is 
equally rational with the other. All are alike parts and phases 
of the process of evolution. The Spencerian evolutionist is 
unable to deny that such molecular changes may occur in the 
thinking lump of matter, as to give an entirely different set of 
intuitions from that which now possesses the organism, and on 
which his own metaphysics are founded. Tyndall ascribed the 
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scientific belief of Agassiz, the sincerity of whom he did not 
question, to the circumstance that his grandfather was a clergy- 
man! But has not every one a grandfather? Why not attri-_ 
bute Professor Tyndall’s theories to an analogous cause ? Who 
shall decide, as between the two grandfathers, whose brain was 
the soundest? But, as suggested, how can such a question be 
asked, when all is normal, all the operation of ‘an inevitable 
natural law, and when the very discrimination by which one 
sets grandfather Tyndall above grandfather Agassiz is itself a 
mere phenomenon of molecular action ? 

Mr. Martineau, in his little volume, subjects to a critical ex- 
amination the atomic theories by which it is proposed to super- 
sede the supposition of a creative mind in the formation of the 
universe. He demonstrates the truth of the thesis, that nothing 
can come from the atoms that was not already in them, and ex- 
poses the sleight-of-hand by which these diminutive entities are 
made to play such various parts in the construction of the 
world. That qualitative differences and mutual adaptations 
must subsist there, is made evident. The observation of Her- 
schel that atoms have all the appearance of being manufactured 
articles, is vindicated against the sneer of certain physicists. 

Leaving this branch of the topic, consider briefly the ques- 
tion how preachers should deal with the materialistic infidelity. 
In the first place, apologetic sermons are, as a rule, with occa- 
sional exceptions, worse than useless. It is not denied that 
there may be a state of the public mind when a preacher, who 
is sure of his ability to carry his audience with him, may open 
fire upon the adversaries of the faith, and in one discourse, or in 
a series of discourses, may attack the prevalent type of unbelief. 
In this way President Dwight, early in the present century, made 
a direct assault upon the old-fashioned infidelity, and by means of 
his vigorous reasoning and overbearing eloquence, produced a 
great change of opinion in Yale College. So, there may be ser- 
mons, like the astronomical discourses of Chalmers, which may 
not improperly be termed apologetic ; which, however, are not 
confined to the repelling of assaults, but exhibit in strong array 
the positive evidences in behalf of religion. Notwithstanding 
these, and possibly other exceptions, argumentative and elabo- 
rate replies to infidelity from the pulpit are seldom judicious. The 
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old French proverb, “Qui s’excuse s’accuse,” is here applicable. 
When a great deal of time is taken to confute imputations and 
answer objections, the impression is made that the cause, if not 
exactly a weak one, is nevertheless vulnerable. If it happens 
that a poor argument is used on the right side, it operates to the 
discredit of the proposition which is thus badly supported. The 
‘feeling is awakened, in many minds, that the truth of Chris- 
tianity is, after all, a matter very much litigated, that there are 
arguments on either hand, and such as distrust their power to 
hold the balance are, in a degree, bewildered and thrown into 
uncertainty. Even if the war is carried into Africa, and the 
attempt is made to demonstrate the unsatisfactory character of 
infidel theories, the effect may possibly be no better; since in 
this process there must be a like examination of arguments pro 
and coz. The anecdote which Robert Hall told of himself is 
instructive. He set out to defend the doctrine of the Trinity, in 
a series of sermons. In prosecuting the discussion, he attacked 
the various forms of heretical dissent from the orthodox opin- 
ion—the Arian, the Sabellian, the Apollinarian, etc. At the 
conclusion of his discourses, much to his surprise, he discovered 
that there was a small party in the congregation for each of the 
heresies which he had combated, but which most of his hearers 
had probably never heard of before he made his onset upon 
them. One should be sure, before he raises the devil, that he is 
able to lay him. It implies no disparagement of the strength 
of the Christian cause, or of the cause of truth, that such effects 
should be produced. That which is plausible in any form of 
error, may catch the ear of an auditor who fails to inquire into 
the subject thoroughly, and may captivate him to such an ex- 
tent that the objections to the controverted opinion are over- 
looked. Not unfrequently doubts and difficulties are lodged, by 
means of apologetic sermons, in the minds of men and women 
who had never thought of them before. If the result is not quite 
so bad as this, they may still go away from the house of the Lord 
- with an uncomfortable feeling that the Christian faith is less 
securely established than they had been in the habit of sup- 
posing. When distinguished expounders of erroneous doctrines 
or schools of opinion are mentioned by name in the pulpit, a 
consequence of a different kind may ensue, which ought to be 
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deprecated. A prejudice against the persons thus referred to 
in terms of censure or denunciation is created in many who 
have, however, no intelligent acquaintance with their characters 
and writings. The unfavorable impression thus produced may 
not be in itself strictly unjust; and yet it may not be enlighten- 
ed or discriminating. 

The injuriousinfluence referred to.is less likely to be exerted 
when errors are attacked in the pulpit, in a mere incidental way, 
while the preacher is engaged in the inculcation of some posi- 
tive truth. A side blow may be effectively struck, without much 
outlay of time, and without throwing the hearer into a contro- 
versial mood, which is apt to be the consequence of a formal 
proclamation of an intention to make war on some obnoxious 
doctrine. Persons are sometimes surprised into the perception 
of a truth, when it comes before them in the shape of an un- 
avoidable inference from a position which they have recognized 
as sound, with no anticipation, however, of the corollaries to be 
drawn from it. The modern method of warfare does not favor 
the storming of fortified places. This last way of proceeding is 
found to involve too great a waste of life, and to be too uncer- 
tain in its results. It is found that the ends of warfare can be 
reached more easily and successfully. The hostile position can 
be isolated, or so dealt with asto be practically useless to the 
enemy. This was, for the most part, the policy of the Germans 
in their war against the French. Preachers might take a hint 
from the latest discoveries in the military art. 

In one of the sermons of F. W. Robertson, there is an inter- 
esting reference to the circumstance that the Sadducees, as well 
as the Pharisees, are said to have been addressed by John the 
Baptist in the words: ‘ Who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come?” How, inquires the preacher, could such an 
address be made, with any propriety or hope of producing a 
salutary effect, to those who disbelieved in a future state, and 
therefore, in punishment hereafter? But, Robertson replies, 
when they heard John say, “Who hath warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come,” they knew that there was a wrath to come. 
A truth of this kind, uttered with the accents of conviction, 
penetrates to the heart of a sceptical hearer, in whom con- 
science is not wholly dormant. The presentiment of penalty is 
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a part of the operation of conscience; it is the counterpart of 
the emotion of guilt. The vivid apprehension of the reality 
and ill-desert of sin, on the part of a preacher, provided he 
avoids all rant, and speaks the language of truth and sober- 
ness, with an earnestness befitting his theme, is directly adapted 
to awaken corresponding feelings in the auditor, even though 
he may have surrendered himself to speculative error. Espe- 
cially are appeals of this nature potent, when they are made in 
the midst of solemn experiences of life. “I buried my mate- 
rialism,”’ said Robert Hall, “in the grave of my father.’ Here 
an event of itself dissipated a speculative belief. The native 
feelings of the heart were too strong for a gloomy and unna- 
tural creed to sustain itself against them. 

The main thought suggested under this head is, that the 
data for the establishment of the truth and the obligations of 
religion are found within the spiritual domain—in the opera- 
tions of conscience, and in the aspirations and intuitions of the 
soul. The preacher has a perfectly firm footing within his own 
sphere. He isnot obliged to go beyond the human mind itself, 
and beyond the truth of the Scriptures, which the mind, in the 
right exercise of its faculties, is obliged to allow, for the vindi- 
cation of his doctrine. If there be any philosophy, so called, 
whether physical or metaphysical, which clashes with what men 
in their hearts and consciences know to be true—with what the 
soul testifies to be the truth—so much the worse for such a phi- 
losophy. The more intelligent a preacher is, the better. An 
acquaintance with physical discoveries and speculations will be 
an advantage to him. But such knowledge is not indispensable, 
either as a foundation for his own faith, oras a means of prov- 
ing and enforcing Christian truth. 
; GEORGE P. FISHER. 
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ACERDOTAL directorship, or the assumption, by a priest, 

to direct the consciences of those subject to his influence, is 

not limited to the Church of Rome. In science, physical and 
psychological, there are high priests who utter dogmas to which 
their adherents are compelled to subscribe, and who excommu- 
nicate, with an intolerance theologians cannot surpass, other 
scientists who differ from them in points scarcely perceptible to 
the uninitiated. In politics, high priests of peculiar potency 
preside. This country has recently passed, for instance, through 
a presidential election, in the course of which it became neces- 
sary to determine several very delicate and difficult questions of 
constitutional construction. It so happened that as to one of 
these—the right of either House of Congress, by objection, to 
throw out a disputed return,—the interests of parties shifted in 
the course of afew months; and with party interests shifted party 
dogmas as proclaimed by party high priests. If this right of 
sacerdotal directorship prevails in science and politics, it is not 
strange that it should be asserted in religion ; and into religious 
communions of all classes it finds its way. In a very enter-: 
taining novel lately issued,’ one of the principal characters, a 
broad-church clergyman (obviously meant as a caricature of 
Dean Stanley) is described as proposing, in order to accommo- 
date Christianity to polite society, to concede away the exist- 
ence of Christ. In a recent volume of the Reports of the 
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Supreme Court of Georgia,’ is detailed the trial of a Presby- 
terian clergyman, who undertook, such was the case against him, 
to excuse a great crime by alleging that he was acting at the 
time under divine guidance ; and, although the verdict of guilty 
was set aside by the Court, and although the public.is thereby 
justified in concluding the whole chargé was a fiction, yet the 
verdict and the specifications unite in showing that in the 
popular mind there is nothing inconsistent in the combination 
of crime with the sacerdotal pretension to remit crime. 

If, however, sacerdotal directorship is a temptation which 
approaches all communions, why select the Roman Catholic 
Church for criticism, as if identifying that Church with this 
particular evil? Such is the objection that may be aimed at 
in the following pages; and to this objection there is a single 
reply. It is admitted that the evil is one based on qualities of 
human nature, independent of Church organization. An at- 
tack on the Roman Catholic Church, as a Church, should be 
postponed until a Church can be founded, that, with greater 
purity of faith, has at least equal power in attracting the 
vast population that crowds the gates of that Church. To that 
population, comprising multitudes whose comforts in this life 
are scanty, she offers the consolation of a better life hereafter; 
to all she offers the verities of Christianity, however much these 
verities may be incrusted with superstition ; and unwise as well 
as unfeeling would it be, to attempt, unless prepared at once to 
take her place, to shake her hold on those to whom she supplies 
what is now their only religion. As to sacerdotal directorship 
in the Roman Catholic Church, the following argument is not 
uttered with any controversial purpose, so far as concerns that 
Church. In Roman Catholic books, it is true, the casuistical in- 
quisition is elaborated with a logical minuteness and copiousness 
to be found in the literature of no othercommunion. But if dan- 
gers so serious as those that are there depicted result from 
casuistical inquisition in the Roman Church, where the priest 
is in such relations governed by strict law, and subjected to the 
supervision of his Bishop, @ fordzort must such consequences be 


1 Reports of Cases in Law and Equity, argued and decided in the eae 
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expected in communions where the confessional is governed by 
no law, and subjected to no ecclesiastical supervision. 

The doctrine that when there are several probable opinions 
as to a particular act, men have a right to select either, isa 
fundamental assumption in the casuistical systems to which 
attention is now turned. In one sense, indeed, this doctrine 
is true. You pledge yourself, for instance, to the standards of 
a particular church; and if so, there can be no question that if 
at the time of this pledge, there is an interpretation of those 
standards publicly maintained by any recognized school in such 
church, then that interpretation you may accept. But why? 
Simply because when you make your pledge of obedience, it is 
a part of the understanding between yourself and those impos- 
ing the pledge, that the view in question is to be tolerated. 
There is no suppression of opinion on your part. The standards 
are offered to you with the several recognized interpretations, 
either of which you are at liberty to take. 

In scholastic casuistry, however, the probable opinion com- 
prehends not merely a construction recognized as permissible 
by the party with whom one is contracting, and therefore form- 
ing part of the contract, but a construction which he suppressed 
at the time of the contract, and the effect of which would be to 
give the contract a meaning entirely different from that which 
the other party contracting with him contemplated, and sup- 
posed the obligor contemplated. The rule of the casuists, in 
this respect, is, that every opinion is probable, and may therefore 
be safely followed, when it is approved bya doctor gravis. Moja, 
for instance,an eminent Romish casuist, says,’ “When a per- 
son asks for a favorable opinion, the director errs if he does 
not accommodate himself to the desire of the inquirer, though 
he should himself disapprove of the opinion.” When there is 
a conflict between two opinions, then, so Busembaum, another 
authority in the same line, declares,’ the most convenient may be 
taken, though the weight of moral authority be against it; and 
the inquirer is even told that any qualms of his own conscience 


1Opusculum, Lugd. 1664, extract de opinione probab. prop. 1, p. 28; Huber, 
Jesuiten-Orden, nach seiner Verfassung und Doctrin, Wirksamkeit und Ge- 
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on the subject may be properly smothered, if he can find a doc- 
tor gravis who sanctions his cause. 

Some of the offshoots of this doctrine may now be men- 
tioned. 

1. To a forgiveness of sins, and to a worthy reception of the 
Eucharist, what is called natural repentance only is declared to 
be necessary ; i. e., attritio, which is defined to be pain arising 
from fear of impending punishment, or from punishment actu- 
ally inflicted, supposing that by this the will is diverted from 
future sins of the same class. A¢¢rz¢zo is used in this sense in 
antithesis to Contritzo, or repentance springing from love to 
God, and loathing of sin on account of its own sinfulness. Con- 
tritzo is thus held unnecessary to salvation. Escobar maintains 
that even in the dying moments contrition is not necessary ; 
and Valentia is so daring as to announce’ that it is not only 
not required to secure the efficacy of the sacrament, but that it 
is rather a hindrance to such efficacy. Love to God, as a mo- 
tive power, one would suppose to be recognized as essential not 
only by sound theology, but by sound ethics; yet Escobar’ 
subjects ‘this to the test of probability, and by this test finds 
that it is unnecessary for a good Catholic Christian to have a 
love to God. He interrogates the authorities of his order, and 
thus sums their answers: Vasquez, he says, thinks that this 
love is sufficient, if attained at the end of life. Others hold 
that there must be this love at baptism, or when there is some 
signal divine blessing received; or at certain festivals. Accord- 
ing to Hurtado of Mendoza, the minimum is once a year; ac- 
cording to Coninch, once every three or four years; according 
to Fillutius, once every five years. Henriquez is contented with 
specifying as sufficient the first awaking of reason and the dying 
hour; and then intermediately every five years; and to this 
Escobar himself accedes. And Sirmond, sustained by Pinter- 
eau, declares that, on principle, obedience is sufficient without 
love. Under the Jewish system love was obligatory, but the 
sacraments were instituted so that their reception might dis- 


1 Comment. Theol. tr. Iv. disp. y. quaest. 8, p. 4. 
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pense with love. Were it not so, Christians, he argues,’ would 
be put under as severe moral restraints as the Jews. 

Sin, according to the same authorities, only truly exists 
when there is a full consciousness that the divine law is by the 
particular transgression violated. No doubt, innocent and non- 
negligent ignorance relieves from the guilt, though not the con- 
sequences, of a violation of the law; but by the casuists this 
defence is extended to ignorance which is neither innocent nor 
non-negligent. Severe, indeed, was Pascal’s rebuke,’ when he 
said, speaking of criminals whose conscience was extinguished 
by sottishness or dissipated by frivolity: “I supposed that 
these were among the worst,—you tell me that they are among 
the best of men. What folly is it, then, to have any sense of 
duty at all! The only perfect man is the perfect villain.’ Yet 
this rebuke is deserved. John de Castillo says,* that a sin 
committed without full deliberation is not morally wrong; and 
he illustrates this by the case of persons who are so much ac- 
customed to steal, that at last they steal instinctively. Georges 
de Rhodes advances a little farther, and announces* that he 
who, when he commits murder or adultery, is conscious of the 
wrongfulness of the act, is guilty of only a venial error, if this 
consciousness on his part is imperfect or transient. Unless 
there be a specific will to sin, so teaches Laymann,’ it is no 
sin specifically to will a sinful act. 

With this is to be allied the maxim that when two motives, 
one bad and another good, may be assigned to a particular act, 
the act is not wrong if at its commission the good motive is 
kept in mind, and the bad motive is kept out of mind. Pre- 
cisely opposite rule both the Roman and the English common 
law ; for it is a settled doctrine of both of those jurisprudences 
that if an injurious act has a wrongful motive, the co-operation 
of no conceivable number of good motives can make the act 
right. Here, however, casuistry comes in direct conflict with 
jurisprudence. One may resent an insult, so Lessius teaches,* 

* Perrault, La Morale des Jesuites, Mons, 1702, 11. 267. 

? Pascal, Lettres Provinciales. 

* De Just. et Jure, 1. 11, tr. 2, disp. 9, dub. 2, nr. 48, p. 511; Huber, 290. 

* Disput. Theol. Schol. Antes, 1741, I. p. 332. 
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by death, provided that in killing one keeps his mind fast to 
the maintenance of his honor, and excludes from it the idea of 
revenge; and with men of noble rank, so declares Escobar 
and Mendoza,’ this will enable conscience as well as honor to 
be saved. 

Applying this subterfuge to another range of crimes, there 
is no harm, so instructs Moja,’ in receiving as tenants women 
of lewd character (feile Dirnen), if the intention of the landlord 
is diverted from the trade they expect to pursue, and concen- 
trated on the single fact of their tenancy. 

Nor are judges unprovided with a convenient contrivance by 
which they can receive bribes without becoming corrupt. A 
judge, of course, if offered in advance a bribe to give a wrong 
judgment, must indignantly repel and expose the briber; for 
this is good for the judge as well as for the community. As 
soon, however, as his decision is announced (and he may have 
his own grounds for his decision), “it is matter of controversy 
whether he may not receive an offering of gratitude from one 
benefited by the delivered sentence, even when this had been con- 
trary to justice.’* How wrong then to have driven from the 
bench Judge Barnard and Judge Cardozo, whose only error it was 
to have taken gratuities at the wrong end of the suit. Why was 
Mr. Belknap so unwise as to receive the money given him for 
the trading posts before, instead of after, the appointments? 
The effect would have been just the same—he would have sold 
the offices just as much—but by the casuistry of Father 
Gury’s school, at least, he would not have been censurable. 
Put him under Father Gury’s guidance, and his conscience 
would not stand in the way of such a disposition of In- 
dian traderships. Fill the government with pupils of Father 
Gury, and the only check on corruption would be the fear of 
disgrace. But this check would not be of much value in a com- 
munity taught by Father Gury to hold that to receive a reward 
from a suitor for rendering a wrong judgment is venial. 

But the most pernicious principle advanced by sacerdotal 
casuistry is that already adverted to of the lawfulness of a secret 
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reservation, reservatio mentalis, entered into at the time of 
engagement, by which the obligor in such an engagement 
reserves to himself the right to fulfil it in a sense different from 
that in which it was understood by the obligee. Within cer- 
tain limits this is true; for there are no words which have not 
interpretations more or less liberal; and until a definite con- 
struction is authoritatively assigned, men are at liberty, pro- 
vided this be known at the time of the making of the obliga- 
tion, to accept any reasonable construction consistent with an 
honest performance of the obligation. But the reservatio men- 
talis undertakes, by a fraud, concocted at the time of the 
making of the obligation, to nullify it. Thus Escobar says’ 
that “(a promise does not bind us if we made it intending not 
to be bound by it.” ‘“ We may shelter ourselves behind an am- 
biguous oath,” so maintains Castro Paleo,’ “if we have sound 
reason for concealing the truth; and if in order to pin us we 
are sworn to tell the whole truth without reserve, we may, 
nevertheless, use equivocal terms with a mental reservation as 
to their use.” Thus, for instance, ‘I know of the commission 
of a particular crime concerning which inquiry is made. It is 
inconvenient to me to tell what I know; and if I am asked 
whether I saw the thing done, I can safely say I did not.” So 
says Castro, “If I mentally add to the words, ‘I did not,’ the 
words ‘in prison,’ in such case my answer would be true.” So 
a promise of marriage can be denied under oath, if when it was 
made it was made with the intention that it should not be 
binding. A creditor who has received part payment, may on 
oath deny this part payment, if at the time of the oath he 
properly adjusts his intention as to the whole debt. So Fil- 
liatius declares * “ that it is not perjury nor is it wrong to swear 
equivocally for an honest purpose, ex honesta causa. 

And Father Gury says that according to the more probable 
opinion, no oath is binding “if made with the intention indeed 
of swearing, but not of binding ;” and he closes his scrutiny by 
saying that an oath is to be interpreted according to its implied 
conditions, which are, (1) performance is not necessary, if ac- 
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companied with grave injury ; (2), matters must have remained 
substantially the same; (3), the other party must have kept his 
faith, and not waived his right. 

It is no doubt proper that a lower grade of responsibility 
should be applied to him who yields to a sudden exceptional 
temptation, than to him who enters into temptation habitually 
and on system; but by the casuists this rule is so expanded as 
to make it venial to yield to exceptional temptations, even 
when such temptations are entered into by system. In fact, 
the first step to this dangerous result is taken by declaring that 
temptations that are only exceptional are not temptations at all, 
and can, therefore, be yielded to without sin. Thus Escobar 
announces‘ that a temptation which only presents itself rarely, 
is not a temptation to be resisted ; and in this way sensual passions 
towards particular persons are excused if they are only yielded 
to three or four times a year. Sancius, a Madrid priest, enlarges 
this by saying® that temptation under such circumstances is 
not to be avoided, when its resistance would involve peculiar 
inconveniences ; of which inconveniences he gives an illustra- 
tion which it is not fitting to detail in these pages. In other 
words, unless a temptation is one that comes at all times, it is 
not to be resisted; but no temptation, such is the natural con- 
clusion, comes at all times; therefore no temptation is to be re- 
sisted. Or, to formulate the argument of Sancius, no tempta- 
tion is to be resisted when to resist would make an incon- 
venience of the temptation. 

No civilized jurisprudence excuses private killing in self-de- 
fence in any other case than that of an attack so apparently 
violent and immediate that life can only be saved by taking of 
life. But the moralists under review are bound by no such 
distinctions. It is a probable opinion, says Lessius,’ that a false 
witness may be rightfully got rid of by secret assassination ; 
and Moliere relieves any scruple on the subject by saying * that 
it does not alter the case that the false witness, from the nature 
of things, will be eternally damned. Only it is not for the vul- 


1 Theol. Mor., tr. VIII. ex. 4, 226, p. 836. 
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gar, plebeis, to avail themselves of this privilege. A nobleman 
has the right to privately kill one by whom his honor is assailed. 
But the vulgar have no honor that is assailable; and even a 
kick or a cuff, so Escobar declares, they are not entitled to 
resent. An ecclesiastic priest, however, is by all means bound 
to ward off disgrace to himself or his order; and he may even 
secretly kill another to avoid such disgrace. In this opinion 
Lessius, Becerners, Reginold, and Laymann unite with Amicus, 
by whom it is vindicated at large.’ Caramuel, a Cistercian, but 
a zealous adherent of Jesuit theology, who held at the same 
time high ecclesiastical and high military office, boasted that 
during the thirty years’ war he had converted thirty thousand 
heretics with the sword ; and Caramuel betook himself, among 
his other duties, to the determination of the question whether 
an ecclesiastic who had fallen into sin could murder his accom- 
plice if she should be inclined to boast of having had so honor- 
able a connection. “Ido not know,” is his own solution, “ but 
from a distinguished father of my society, a doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology, a man of peculiar talent and information, I 
have heard the reply: ‘Amicus, indeed, avoided this point ; 
but we may regard it as a probable opinion which a monk 
may follow, that he may killa woman of bad character to save 
himself from disgrace.’ ” * 

Riembauer, a German Jesuit, whose trial is narrated by 
Huber, was convicted of killing a woman he had seduced; and 
in extenuation of his guilt he declared that the homicide was 
committed by him solely to avoid scandal which would other- 
wise have fallen on his profession. It seemed a surprise to him 
that the ethics he had been taught should come in such sharp 
collision with the law of the land. Stattler was an ecclesias- 
tical moralist of high authority; and Stattler, in his “ £¢hica 
Christiana,” first published in Augsburg and Munich in 1780, 
had taught * that it was lawful to killin order to escape disgrace. 
The plea which Stattler threw out as likely to be effective in 
some future case of homicide when there was no design to 
kill, was twisted by his disciple so as to cover cases in which kill- 

? Census Theolog. to. v. p. 538. 
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ing was designed. Still more likely to mislead is the advice given 
by Escobar: f If A., so he declares,’ after a reconciliation with B., 
engages not to kill B., but nevertheless does kill him, we cannot 
say that A. in this acted treacherously (absolute traditiore), un- 
less by the intermediate intimate social relations it should be 
presumed that A.’s enmity to B. had actually ceased.” No 
doubt men can conceive of a case in which. a homicide in hot 
blood after a reconciliation might be regarded as only man- 
slaughter, or even as excusable, when in apparent self-defence. 
But this supposes that the homicide was unintended ; which 
was no doubt what Escobar meant. The difficulty arises from 
the fact that the moment that a homicide is intended, as it 
would be by those who took Escobar’s hypothetical cases as 
patterns, then it becomes, if consummated, a murder. 

The reader is thus led toa very interesting and pregnant fact 
in reference to casuistry. It is to jurisprudence and not to theo- 
logy that the origin of casuistry is to be attributed ; and from 
jurisprudence casuistry derives features which cannot be under- 
stood without taking their source into consideration. Jurispru- 
dence, on awaking from the slumber of the dark ages, not having 
an actual world to deal with, proceeded to speculate on an ideal 
world. There were no courts in which real issues were to be 
tried ; and the jurists, in order to present their principles in the 
concrete, put a series of supposed cases. It is very much as if 
the statements of fact in the reports of. courts were taken as 
hypothetical cases, with the verdict attached to them, and were 
then proposed as establishing absolute rules, not only of law, 
but of right. It will be at once seen that the practice thus 
adopted by the jurists was calculated to establish as absolute 
principles indulgences which are peculiar and exceptional. A 
man of singularly delicate sense of honor, for instance, occupy- 
ing high social rank (to take one of the cases frequently put by 
the jurists), is insulted in a way so stinging and crushing that 
he becomes frenzied, and during the continuance of this frenzy 
seeks an opportunity to kill his assailant. There had been 
cases of this kind in American jurisprudence, that of Selfridge, 
famous in Massachusetts history, being one of the most conspic- 
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uous. Now it is a very good thing to have these cases re- 
ported ; but it would be a very bad thing if a casuist could get 
hold of Selfridge’s case, and say, “If you receive an insult 
which a gentleman ought not to bear, and if. you are in hot 
blood, and keep in hot blood, so long as your hot blood con- 
tinues you can kill your opponent when you see him.” If this 
was put as a rule of action to frame future conduct, and not asa 
rule of law to determine the quality of past conduct, then that 
which was a conclusion of mercy would be turned into an 
engine of assassination. Make such a verdict a rule for pro- 
spective action, and it will be equivalent to saying, “ Get up 
your hot blood, and you can do any thing you choose.” 

To the church belonged, let it be remembered, under the 
medizval system, the office of putting judicially in practice 
the casuistry which the jurists produced; and that this casuis- 
try consisted of a voluminous literature is evidenced by the 
fact that a well-stocked law library contains, under the head 
of “ Civil Law,” from forty to fifty folios of hypothetical cases, 
most of them involving questions of morals. These volumes 
were the text-books in casuistry which the clergy relied upon 
to guide them, not only in their dealings with penitents, but in 
the decisions of those matrimonial, testamentary, and equitable 
questions of which the church courts had then exclusive control. 

It would seem, therefore, that the dangerous casuistry just 
criticised is not an outgrowth of the Roman Catholic system, 
but is a necessary consequence of any system which undertakes 
to propose im advance hypothetical cases, as forming rules of 
conduct. The Jesuits, in. fact, when defending their treatises 
on sacerdotal directorship, are right when they say that the 
cases they put are substantially the same as those proposed by 

urists as well as theologians, with the approval of all cotem- 
poraneous civilization. But the civilization which thus accepted 
the speculations of the casuists was a civilization which was 
scarcely aroused from the barbarism of the dark ages, and 
which adopted the fundamentally false rule, that intention is a 
presumption of law, to be attached beforehand to certain facts, 
and not an inference of logic, to be drawn from the circum- 
stances of the particular case. In other words, the error the 
old jurists and casuists fell into was in saying, “If you do cer- 
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tain wrong acts unintentionally, the law presumes you are free 
from blame ;” and this being thrown out into a rule of conduct, 
was interpreted to mean, “If I fix my intention on something 
else than the wrong I intend, ther the wrong I intend is unin- 
tended.” Absurd as this conclusion is, it is a logical conse- 
quence of the position of the jurists (a position held down al- 
most to the present day), that intention is a presumption of law 
to be invariably attached to certain conditions of fact. The 
blame of originating casuistry, therefore, is not attachable to 
the church. It belongs to the medieval jurisprudence; a juris- 
prudence from whose pernicious glosses in this respect modern 
law has only recently been purged. 

But while the Roman Catholic Church did not originate 
casuistry, casuistry has been converted into an engine of great 
power by the Roman Catholic Church. The Jesuits, in particu- 
lar, have found the distinctions of the casuists an efficient 
agent in aid of their ambitious schemes. The /mago primi s@c- 
wit, for instance, an authoritative tract among the Jesuits, 
recommends “ accommodation” (or the adjustment in advance 
of the intention so as to make an otherwise sinful act sinless), 
as the only means of keeping men of political and social power 
under ecclesiastical influence. The great, so Tamburini pleads,’ 
are not to be disgusted by being called to account for their 
indiscretions. Bya lax application of casuistry, especially in 
the transferring of intention in the way just specified, the Jesuits 
gradually monopolized the confessional, so far as concerns polite 
society. One need not wonder, therefore, at the witticism of 
Peter Bauny, who, pointing to a book of casuistry which taught 
that when the intention was properly adjusted, sin ceased, ex- 
claimed, “ Ecce Agnus Dei qui toll t peccata mundi.” Christ’s 
office, by this system, was to condone the sins of a worldling 
who continues sinful, not to take away the sins of a world to 
be converted to holiness. 

Prurient enough are the casuistical books of the old scholas- 
tic jurists, and to these books the Jesuits can undoubtedly 
appeal as ample precedents. he jurists of the Renatssance, 
which was the era of speculative jurisprudence as distin- 
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guished from the practical jurisprudence embodied in the 
Justinian compilation, exhausted their ingenuity in imagin- 
ing every possible form of sexual transgression. There was 
then no trial by jury, and the judges, whether ecclesiastical 
or secular, could not, it was supposed, be trusted ; so the jurists 
undertook beforehand to announce every case that they thought 
could arise, and to say, “‘ When this case arises, then a particular 
judgement is to be imposed.” In those days, let it be remem- 
bered, parties accused were interrogated as to whatever was 
deemed pertinent to the issue; and hence these hypothetical 
cases were put to the accused in civil as well as ecclesiastical 
trials. No doubt, under this vicious system of jurisprudence, 
it became the duty of the inquisitor to put.every probable case, 
no matter how gross and unnatural the details; and yet, not- 
withstanding this allowance, it is impossible not to be shocked 
at the mass of obscene and demoralizing material which the 
books, prepared for this purpose, contain. 

It may be argued that what has been said of the priestly 
applies equally to the pastoral office; and to sustain this, 
conspicuous scandals may be instanced where Protestant min- 
isters have displayed a casuistry as vicious as that of the 
Jesuit fathers. The answer is that those ministers, in the 
very matter complained of, have abandoned the position of 
the pastor and assumed that of the sacerdotal director; in 
other words, instead of advising their parishioners, they them- 
selves claiming no power to direct, they have, in defiance 
of their principles, undertaken the direction they disclaim in 
theory: asserting sometimes a personal divine permission to 
themselves to do that which they wish, they “having prayed 
over the matter and received divine guidance.” This, then, 
brings up in essence, relieved from all denominational preju- 
dices, the distinction between the pastor and the sacerdotal 
director; and this distinction may be illustrated by an appeal 
to another profession. The pastor is like counsel consulted by 
a client; he gives to the client the best advice he can, but he 
does so with the understanding that his opinion is fallible— 
that the client is at liberty to seek advice elsewhere—and that 
at all events what he, the counsel, says, is subordinate to the 
law of his client’s conscience and to the law of the land as 
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ultimately to be pronounced by the courts. The sacerdotal 
director, on the other hand, may be likened to a supreme judge, 
absolute in power, subject to no revisory court, who under- 
takes arbitrarily to suspend or change the law of the land as he 
chooses, and not merely to rule the consciences of those com- 
ing under his direction, but to tell them what their conscience 
really should say. 

So far as concerns the assertion of sacerdotal directorship 
in Protestant communions—and it is asserted more or less 
fully in all cases in which the pastor undertakes jure divino to 
direct his parishioner’s conscience—the following additional 
observations are to be made :— 

Great as are the evils of this directorship, they are qualified 
in the Romish Church by the following conditions: 

1. The power is subject to revision by the bishop. 

2. Communications to the director are sacred; he is privi- 
leged, in all Catholic and in some Protestant countries, from 
disclosing them in courts of justice; and should he be detected 
in divulging them in any way, or using them in any way for 
his private purposes, he is subjected to ecclesiastical deposition 
and disgrace. 

3. Confession must be made in open church, in boxes in 
which the confessor does not touch the penitent, and in which 
the penitent can conceal himself from the confessor. 

" On the other hand, among Protestants, if a pastor assume 
the office of a sacerdotal director— 

1. There is no revisory authority exercised over him by an 
ecclesiastical superior. 

2. There is no check or privilege which prevents such con- 
fessions from being used in any way the confessor pleases ; he 
may tell about them to others; he may employ them for his 
own advantage or to further his own schemes; and, without 
his connivance or concurrence, they can be wrung from him in 
a court of justice in any suit to which they may be relevant. 

3. The pastor receives the confessions of the penitent in 
private (not, as is required in the Roman Catholic system, in a 
box, with two divisions, in the open church), with closed doors, 
and under circumstances which, when we consider the nature 
of the communications, may lead, especially between persons 
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of opposite sexes, to terrible abuse. Putting the questions 
specified in the casuistical books may be without evil conse- 
quences when the process is conducted in a church edifice, 
the parties separated by a partition; but the probability of 
demoralization is much increased when the party putting the 
questions is under no ecclesiastical restraint, and when the 
investigation is conducted in a place divested of the solemn 
associations of a church, and free from the inspection of 
observers. 

Viewing the question, therefore, on its ecclesiastical side, the 
following positions may be accepted: 

1. The pastor is not to be permitted to assume the right of 
questioning his parishioners as their religious director, nor is 
a parishioner bound as a religious duty to confess to his pastor. 

2. The pastor’s care of his parishioner’s conscience is sub- 
ject to the law of the church and the law of the land, and the 
pastor is bound to disclaim all juve divino authority to interpret 
either. 

On the juridical side of the question, some important sug- 
gestions remain. The English common law set itself, at an 
early period, in resolute opposition to the confessional. No 
matter how sacred, under the canon law, may have been the 
communications of the penitent to the priest, these communi- 
cations the common law compel him to divulge. He can be 
interrogated under oath in any pending trial as to these com- 
munications, and if he refuse to answer, he is imprisoned until 
his scruples are removed. No doubt, this sometimes works 
hardly; and one can understand why eminent English and 
American jurists should advise that only in cases of necessity, 
when a case could not otherwise be made out, should priests be 
put on the stand to answer as to what was imparted to them in 
their sacerdotalcapacity. This is right enough; but some of the 
American States have gone further, and by providing that priests 
shall in all cases be allowed to set up the privileges of the con- 
fessional as a bar to questions put them, in a court of justice, 
have made perilous concessions. Men have established a sort 
of statutory relief from a burdened conscience; and they have 
appeared to say, “Go to your priest ; get rid of this troublesome 
secret by depositing it with him; be absolved by him as the 
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authorized deputy of the State, who by the State is authorized 
to hear confessions and to pardon sin; and when absolved by 
him start off, relieved, on a new career of wrong.” The im- 
munity thus given to the confessional is greater than that con- 
ceded to it in Europe, even in states where the Roman Catholic 
religion is that nominally of a majority of the population. It is 
questionable whether this statutory approval of the confessional 
has not already done much mischief. And certainly Americans 
should pause before they extend it to States where it does not, 
as yet, exist. 4 

Another recent important statutory change in the common 
law demands, though from an opposite standpoint, equal atten- 
tion. The old English common-law lawyers, influenced in great 
measure by their horror of the inquisitorial system of exami- 
nation as elaborated by the scholastic jurists, made it a funda- 
mental sanction of their system, that no person, when judicially 
examined, should be required to answer questions as to his 
own guilt. The principle thus adopted is both humane and 
wise; and it can be well understood how it should have been 
cherished by men who saw in their libraries the ponderous collec- 
tions of questions as to every possible phase of guilt which pros- 
ecutors, under the scholastic system of jurisprudence, were em- 
powered to put to persons suspected of wrong. Americans have 
now, in part, done away with this safeguard. By statutes adopted 
by the States of the American Union with but one or two excep- 
tions, it is provided that parties on trial for crime may, on their 
own motion, be witnesses on their own behalf. When they thus 
become witnesses, the courts have agreed in holding that they 
waive their common-law privilege so far as to require them, if 
they tella part of the transaction in which they are inculpated, to 
tell the whole. In other words, a party who, when charged with 
crime, offers himself as a witness on his own behalf, cannot refuse 
to answer any relevant questions put to him on cross-examina- 
tion. It may be said that this is optional on his part, and that 
he need not submit himself to examination unless he choose. 
But this is illusory. Every man who is at liberty to testify on his 
own behalf must feel that to refuse to testify is, notwithstand- 
ing what the statutes may say, equivalent to an admission of 
guilt. There is a moral compulsion, therefore, on every person 
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on trial for crime, to put himself in the witness-box ; and when 
there, he will be compelled to answer all relevant questions under 
oath. It is not denied that this is,in the main, an improvement. 
It is far better that all technical rules excluding testimony which 
is material should be removed, and that the jury should be en- 
titled to know all that they can be informed of by persons cogni- 
zant of the facts of the case. 

In England, where the statutes relieving parties from incom- 
petency as witnesses do not apply to criminal cases, there is 
a growing feeling that even this final restriction should be 
withdrawn, and that such anomalous and dangerous verdicts.as 
that in the Penge trial would be prevented if persons charged 
with crime were permitted to give their own explanations on 
the witness-stand. But while this is conceded, it is essential 
that a tight rein should be kept on cross-examinations of defend- 
ants charged with crime. It must be remembered that the 
party is forced in the witness-stand by the necessities of the 
case, and it should be held that his cross-examination should be 
restricted to the facts detailed in his examination-in-chief. If 
it is wished to avoid the moral and judicial wrong produced by 
the old inquisitorial system, it should be held that in no case 
should a party, thus examined, be questioned as to his char- 
acter or as to any other offences than that for which he is 
specifically tried. 


FRANCIS WHARTON. 


LIMITS TO STATE. CONTROL OF PRIVATE 
BUSINESS. 


T was a new departure in government when the people of 
the American States planted their institutions on funda- 
mental principles which embodied a distrust of their own rep- 
resentatives. Distrust of irresponsible power may indeed be 
accepted as one of the conditions of liberty ; and from the days 
of King John there had been no want of it among English- 
speaking people. Representative institutions had grown out 
of it, and these had taken such root and expanded with such 
vigor that their branches at length overshadowed all else, and 
liberty was supposed to be secure in proportion as the repre- 
sentatives of the people were powerful. All this time, how- 
ever, distrust had the crown for its object, not the legislature ; 
and while it was not doubted that hasty or extravagant action 
on the part of the legislature was possible, the restraining influ- 
ence of the two houses on each other, and the undefined checks 
which the kingly authority might in certain ways impose, were 
supposed to be ample to protect against serious evils. With 
the crown under due restraint, the people felt no alarm: it 
might be said that the sovereignty was still in them, and that 
the legislature held by delegation a trust only; but it was, 
nevertheless, a trust conferred in such boundless confidence, 
that the beneficiaries were content to retain, in respect to it, 
only such ultimate control as is implied in the right of revolu- 
tion. The theoretical compact of government between the 
people on the one hand and their rulers on the other, though 
supposed to be conditioned on a just exercise of the powers con- 
ferred, was really one under which the only means of enforcing 
16 
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the condition must be such as an oppressed people might find 
in the implements of war. But what need of any condition 
whatever when those to be protected were the very persons 
delegating the trust, and who selected the recipients from their 
own number, limiting the delegation toa brief period, at the 
end of which time they were at liberty to recall and dismiss in 
disgrace the agent who proved unfaithful ? 

The American people, however, even for the brief period of 
a representative’s term, conferred no unlimited authority. From 
the first, they separated the judicial from the law-making au- 
thority, and in creating a legislative department they made it 
the depository of a special trust, in the execution of which it 
was to act asa special agent only. In the new fabric of gov- 
ernment, legislative omnipotence was no more allowed a place 
than was executive irresponsibility ; and for the period, however 
brief, of representative authority, the delegated function must 
be exercised within limits previously defined, and subject to 
which the delegation had been made. If, therefore, in Eng- 
land, the representative for the time being might be said to 
hold a general letter of attorney, the American, on the other 
hand, held a special and limited authority: with the former, the 
act done would stand as its own justification; the latter, at the 
peril of having whatever he might do disregarded and annulled, 
must keep within the letter of his warrant. 

It must be conceded, nevertheless, that in the original estab- 
lishment of American constitutions no special distrust of legis-. 
lative bodies was manifested. On the contrary, these bodies 
were from the first the chief depositaries of power, and the re- 
straints imposed resulted as a consequence of a written charter 
of government and of the division of power under it, instead of 
having been an object in view in creating the government. Leg- 
islative powers were granted by the first American constitutions 
in very general terms, and the doctrine that the representative 
was subject to any other than a political responsibility, or that 
legislative acts might be questioned elsewhere, did not readily 
take root in American soil. It was the judges, not the legisla- 
ture, who first became subject to popular mistrust, and those 
who first refused to obey an unconstitutional law were pro- 
ceeded against as offenders. Disregard of legislative action 
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seemed to popular apprehension an affront to the people, and 
was punished accordingly. 

But the country was not slow to discover the need: of some 
other check upon representatives than that which was afforded in 
frequent elections. The Yazoo grant of 1795, in Georgia, brought 
about by fraud and deception, was so enormous in magnitude 
and interested so many persons, that it attracted the attention 
of the whole country, and presented in clear light the possibility 
that fraud might infect the whole legislative body, and that 
corrupt inducements might incline the representative to con- 
nive at or assist in the robbery of his constituents. From that 
time to the present, the number of constitutional restrictions 
imposed for the express purpose of keeping the law-making de- 
partment in close restraint within prescribed limits and under 
prescribed forms of action, have been steadily increasing in num- 
ber, until in some States the presumption that the legislature 
possesses a general power to make laws in its discretion has 
almost passed away. The general power has now so many limita- 
tions, and must be exercised under such carefully prescribed con- 
ditions, that the experienced legislator is excusable if he some- 
times stumbles into difficulties, and finds to his surprise that 
something in his legislation’will not bear the test ofall the rules 
that have been prescribed for his observance. To prove this, 
let the reader examine almost any of the new or recently re- 
vised constitutions. An inspection will show the following 
state of things: /zrst, That a number of subjects are removed 
altogether from legislative cognizance. Second, That upon a 
still larger number of subjects the legislature is forbidden to 
act, except by general law. Third, That when acting upon any 
subject, certain set forms must be observed, which are imposed 
for the purpose of forcing upon the legislature a care, caution, 
and deliberation not otherwise likely to be secured. These 
forms are thus made a condition to valid legislation, and the 
necessity of observing them is imperative. The principal of 
these are, that each act shall embrace but a single object, which 
shall be expressed in its title ; that the bill shall have several 
readings on different days, and shall be passed only on a re- 
corded vote by yeas and nays. Peculiar provisions are made in. 
some States which are even more stringent. 
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It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that con- 
stitutional restraints have really narrowed the field actually 
occupied by legislation. On the contrary, excepting a few years 
immediately following the Peace of 1783, when the terrible op- 
pression of public and private debt impelled to public disorder, 
and led to the legislative abuses usually accompanying the acts 
making paper a legal tender in the payment of debts, the early 
legislation was in general more careful, more circumspect, and 
less open to criticism as encroaching on private rights or sound 
principles, than much of that more recent. In late years the 
channel of legislation has been narrowed, but the stream has 
risen in proportion, and by far the larger part of all the doubt- 
ful legislation which the history of the country presents has 
taken place since the year 1846, when radical ideas began to be 
characteristic of State constitutions, and the theory that officers 
of every department should be made as directly as ‘possible 
responsible to the people after short terms of service was ac- 
cepted as a political "maxim. The one may not be a, conse- 
quence of the other, but the times have invited legislative 
experiments, and the invitation has been freely accepted. 

Evidences of this may be found in abundance. The legis- 
lation in aid of private individuals and corporations would first 
attract attention, not only because of its magnitude, but because 
around it has clustered much that was questionable, and not a 
little that proved to be corrupt. The grants made for these 
purposes within the last thirty years have been of all sorts and 
under all pretences, and compared with some of them the 
Yazoo grant sinks into insignificance. They were made by the 
nation and by the States; and majorities of local communities 
were permitted to assume burdens, not for themselves merely, 
but also for the non-assenting minorities, to purchase stock in 
business enterprises. On all hands it will be conceded that 
this legislation pressed hard upon the implied limits of legisla- 
tive power; but the reasons favoring it were always plausible, 
because the nominal purpose in view was always one in which 
the community was more or less concerned. This was particu- 
larly the case when the assistance was given to railroad enter- 
prises; and it was often asserted by the projectors that rail- 
roads were public highways, and assistance was demanded on 
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that ground. The evils that have resulted from such legislation, 
equally with the incidental benefits, are foreign to the present 
discussion, but the grants themselves and the ground on which 
they have been made may have some bearing. Questionable 
legislation can never stand by itself: if it is accepted, whatever 
is within the principle underlying it must be accepted also, and 
so must all that necessarily pertains and is incidental to it. 

The present purpose is to inquire whether, in the matter of 
the regulation of property rights and of business, legislation has 
not of late been occupying doubtful, possibly unconstitu- 
tional grounds. The discussion in the main must be limited 
to fundamental principles, aided by such light as legal and con- 
stitutional history may throw upon them, since the express 
provisions of the constitutions can give little assistance. They 
always contain the general guaranty of due process of law to 
life, liberty, and property, but in other particulars they for the 
most part leave protection to principles which have come from 
the common law. And what is due process of law can never 
be settled as an abstract question: it has a new phase with 
every new case, and judicial history shows that judges differ 
concerning it at the present day when peculiar cases arise, as 
radically as they did when ship-money was in question, and 
when the king’s warrant was supposed by some’to be sufficient 
justification for an arrest, though it specified no cause.. 

The general right of the state to prescribe rules for the 
regulation of property and business is so plain, that no one dis- 
putes it. The right is a necessary one in government: a man 
could securely have nothing and safely enjoy nothing if the 
limits of interference by others were not prescribed by law. 
The laws of property are in themselves regulations, and the 
rules which give remedies for the invasion of rights are what 
render civilization and orderly society possible. Bentham, in 
his Principles of the Civil Code, has expressed this with great 
force and clearness. “Law,” he says, “has accomplished what 
all the natural feelings were not able to do; law alone has 
been able to create a fixed and durable possession which de- 
serves the name of property. The law alone could accustom 
men to submit to the yoke of foresight, at ‘first painful to be 
borne, but afterwards agreeable and mild ; it alone could encour- 
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age them ‘in labor, superfluous at present, and which they are 
not to enjoy till the future. Economy has as many enemies as 
there are spendthrifts, or men who would enjoy without taking 
the trouble to produce. Labor is too. painful for idleness, it is 
too slow for impatience, cunning and injustice underhandly 
conspire to appropriate its fruits; insolence and audacity plot 
to seize them by open force. Hence security, always tottering, 
always threatened, never at rest, lives in the midst of snares. 
It requires in the legislator vigilance continually sustained and 
power always in action to defend it against his constantly reviv- 
ing crowd of adversaries. The law does not say to a man, 
‘Work, and I will reward you,’ but it says to him, ‘Work, and by 
stopping the hand that would take them from you, I will insure 
you the fruits of your labor, its natural and sufficient reward, 
which without me you could not preserve.’ If industry creates, 
it is the law which preserves; if at the first moment we owe 
every thing to labor, at the second and every succeeding 
moment we owe every thing to the law.” 

This is a strong statement, but it is literally true and exact. 
Every man’s rights are necessarily relative, and they are meas- 
ured by means of the limits which are set to the rights of 
others. It is vain to say, except in the most general and pop- 
ular sense, that every man has supreme dominion within the 
boundaries of his own freehold; for his lands are not only 
charged with servitudes for the benefit of his neighbor, but his 
management of his lands is restrained in various ways by rules 
prescribed for the benefit of others. Whatever he does upon 
his premises that would be offensive to his neighbor, and that 
the laws of good neighborhood would not sanction or excuse, 
may render him liable to prosecution for creating a nuisance. 
His lawful calling he is entitled to pursue at discretion, but if 
the calling he has chosen be one whose tendency is to disturb 
the peace or destroy the comfort of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, he might be driven from any thickly settled district as a 
malefactor if he should attempt to establish it there; and the 
importance and usefulness of his trade would not protect him. 
The state leaves the rites of sepulture and the manner of dis- 
posing of the bodies of the dead to the affections and the sense 
of propriety and decency of surviving friends, but not wholly, 
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without supervision; for if these were to import into any Chris- 
tian state the custom of some savage tribes of exposing their 
dead on scaffolds to foul birds of prey, the law would assuredly 
visit them with condemnation and punishment. Indeed, every 
item of individual property, real or personal, every kind of busi- 
ness, every movement of the livin? person where he may come 
in contact with others, the conduct of the living and the dis- 
posal of the dead, are all brought within the control of regula- 
tions established by the state, or by customs which the state 
adopts, and which thus become its regulations. Men cannot 
escape from these if they would, and they would fall back into 
a state of savagery if they could and did. 

But while this is asserted in very positive terms, it is affirmed 
with equal positiveness that there ought to be and are some 
limits to the right to establish such regulations. An unlimited 
power in the state to control and regulate private property and 
private business would make freedom and content as precarious 
as would an unlimited power in every individual to interfere at 
will in the concerns of his neighbor. The latter would arm 
every man against his neighbor; the former would be liable at 
any time to direct with crushing force the power of the state 
against any interest which for the time had the popular feeling 
arrayed against it. To-day the unpopular interest may be the 
professional or mercantile class, to-morrow it may be corpora- 
tions, and the day following the laborers upon railroads or in 
mines. Security can only be found in general principles, and 
the same general principle that will protect one must protect 
all. If any general principle can be put aside in order that the 
state may reach one interest, it may also be put aside when any 
other interest seeks its protection. Constitutional law can know 
no favoritism; if principles are not fixed and permanent they 
are not constitutional, and may be suspended or overridden to 
suit the passion or caprice of the moment. And as security 
and content can only repose in settled principles, the question 
of the relative advantage of republican and autocratic institu- 
tions will be very much narrowed if it be conceded that the 
state may exercise in respect to private property and private 
business the powers an autocrat assumes. Indeed, it may al- 
most be said to be narrowed to this: Whether many persons, 
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having the powers of sovereignty intrusted to them for exercise, 
would probably exercise them with more wisdom, discretion, 
impartiality, and justice than would a single person with similar 
powers. Upon such a question the most ardent republican 
might well hesitate before expressing a definite opinion ; for the 
advantages of government ®re not to be found in its forms 
exclusively: they must be perceived also in its results. 

That there are some limits to state interference will proba- 
bly be denied by no one. Those who go farthest in the direc- 
tion of what is sometimes called paternal government by state 
or nation would claim some exemptions on their own behalf, 
and would be compelled to concede some to others. What 
the limits are and how they are to be found, is the question. 
Where they are not prescribed by the constitution of a state, 
probably it will be said they must be sought in the common law 
and in the constitutional history of the people. This is the 
common and necessary resort when questions arise concerning 
the proper functions of government. 

But if you assume that the government may do whatever it 
may find precedents for in constitutional history, you assume 
the existence of a practical legislative omnipotence, restrained 
only as limitations are expressly imposed. Taking as a strong 
illustration the matter of regulating prices, and you may easily 
prove in this way that the legislative power is ample. Edward 
Il. regulated prices by proclamation in 1314, and whoever re- 
fused to sell ox, sheep, hog, goose, pigeon, or egg at the price 
he named forfeited it to the king. Edward III. followed the 
example by proclamation in 1330, and afterwards by statute. In 
the time of Henry IV. the price at which foreign corn was per- 
mitted to be sold in the realm was prescribed by law for the 
benefit of the farmers; and Henry VIII., on the other hand, for 
the benefit of those who purchased from the farmers, limited 
by law the prices of their beef, pork, and mutton, thereby hold- 


\ ing them under the like restraint to that which he imposed 


‘upon importers of wines. The rates of wages were perhaps 
otener limited by law than the prices of wares, and the method 
of kegulation was specially objectionable, in its being generally 
left to the local authorities, who would be interested, if at all, 
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down to the time of the American Revolution. Elizabeth 
thought public policy demanded of her that she should pre- 
scribe the size of lot a man might build his cottage upon; and 
she did so, following the example of her father, who restricted 
the number of sheep a farmer might keep, and of her grand- 
father, who limited the number of acres a single farmer might 
cultivate. For sumptuary laws there are not only precedents, 
but reasons even in recent times. Montesquieu thought them 
important in republics, and John Adams in 1778 had some 
words of regret because he thought the people would not 
endure them. They were almost as frequent in English history 
as laws to prevent extortionate prices. By turns Parliament pre- 
scribed the length of a man’s shoe and the cut of his coat; it 
sometimes forbade his indulging in the extravagance of foreign 
cloths, and sometimes limited the courses at his table. Mon- 
tesquieu said that in Venice the people were compelled by the 
laws to moderation. “They are so habituated to parsimony 
that none but courtesans can make them part with their money. 
Such is the method made use of for the support of industry ; 
the most contemptible of women may be profuse without 
danger, whilst those who contribute to their extravagance con- 
sume their days in the greatest obscurity.” It is not without 
curious interest in this connection that when the Parliament of 
James VI. of Scotland undertook to put down extravagance in 
dress among women, and to limit their expenditures for that pur- 
pose to what they could afford, they enacted “that it be lauch- 
full to na wemen to weir abone their estait except” this same 
shameléss class. Doubtless the purpose was to make female 
extravagance disreputable, by branding it as an advertisement 
of shame. But James, though he humorously indorsed upon 
it, “‘This act is verray gude,” had the sense also to add his 
veto. Notwithstanding this, James, when he came to the 
throne of England, thought proper to prescribe the quantity of 
ale which should be sold for a penny, as the Lord Mayor and 
Council of London had done before him. 

Precedents in the line of sumptuary laws, and laws regulat- 
ing prices, though less abundant, are no more wanting in this, 
country than in England. The former may be passed by, as 
not specially important here, and with the admission that they 
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were neither numerous, nor, under the circumstances of the 
country, such as should call for very severe criticism. Nor on 
the score of prices was any persistent and permanent policy 
established; what was done was meant rather for special 
emergencies, than to establish the general course of govern- 
ment. Among one of the earliest of Massachusetts colonial 
statutes was “An act against oppression,” which subjected to 
fine and imprisonment such evil-disposed persons as should 
oppress and wrong their neighbors by taking excessive wages 
for their work or unreasonable prices for their wares. The two 
towns of Boston and Charlestown appointed porters and pre- 
scribed their lawful charges; but this may perhaps be consid- 
ered as a grant of special privilege, with an accompanying re- 
striction. In 1672, the weight of a penny-loaf was fixed by law 
in the colony, but in the least obnoxious way possible, for it was 
by a sliding scale regulated by the price of wheat. This was 
after the manner of the English assize of bread, and was fol- 
lowed to some extent in other parts of this country. In 1777, 
under the stress of a doubtful war, a strong effort was made to 
unite the colonies in an agreement upon prices which could be 
fixed by law, and the New England colonies came to an agree- 
ment which had the approval of Congress, but the others failed 
to concur. It has generally been supposed that the attempt to 
fix prices by law in this country came to an end when inde- 
pendence was firmly established and liberty secured. Up to 
that time some of the towns assumed the authority to regulate 
prices. It may safely be asserted, however, that all attempts in 
that direction were unsatisfactory. Hubbard, in his General 
History, gives this account of the Massachusetts experiment of 
1633: “Many new plantations going on at this time made 
laborers scarce, and the scarcity made workmen demand exces- 
sive wages, for the excusing of which it was pleaded that the 
prices of wares with the merchants were proportionable. For 
the preventing of oppression in the one and in the other, orders 
were made in the General Court that the artificers, such as car- 
penters and masons, should not receive above 2s. per diem, and 
laborers not above 18d¢.; and proportionably, merchants should 
not advance above 4d. in the shilling above what their goods 
cost in England. But these good orders were not of long con- 
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tinuances, but did expire with the first and golden age of the 
New World, things being raised since to treble the value well- 
nigh of what they were.” The experiment, it will be seen, was 
in the nature of a protective tariff, applied as between different 
classes in the same small community. It seems not to have 
occurred to the good minister to inquire whether the abandon- 
ment may not have been due to the fact that the restriction 
was found beneficial to neither party, and that the wise men, of 
whom Massachusetts had her full share in those days, were 
brought by observation and reflection to the conclusion, that 
there were laws determining prices which were inherent in the 
“nature and circumstances of civilized society, and that the 
operation of these was not likely to be improved by legislative 
interference. Similar considerations probably led to the aban- 
donment of the laws in Maryland, and perhaps some other 
colonies, which made the planting of a certain area of corn by 
each taxable inhabitant compulsory. 

It is not understood to be now pretended that any general 
right to fix the price of commodities or to limit the charges for 
services can exist as a part of any system of free government. 
It seems to be tacitly understood, that whatever power may 
once have existed for that purpose has been lost or taken 
away, and that business in general is protected against the in- 
terference of the state in such matters. Possibly there may be 
single individuals or small organizations of men who hold ex- 
treme views on this subject, but these would resist the author- 
ity as promptly as any one if the power were to be exercised 
in the restriction of the wages of labor, or in restraining agree- 
ments among laborers having for their object to put up or main- 
tain the standard of prices for their services. It is a fact, how- 
ever, of common observation, that there are some cases in 
which the legislature is accustomed to limit the charges for 
services and for the uses of property, and that the exercise of 
the power is acquiesced in as being rightful. These cases, 
then, must be supposed to stand upon some principle which dis- 
tinguishes them from all others, and what the principle is, and 
how the cases may be separated in which the government may 
interfere for the prevention of extortion from those in which 
it may not, is among the important questions that have re- 
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cently attracted attention. There must be or should be a clear 
line of distinction somewhere; one that the legislature and the 
courts may clearly perceive and apply without danger of serious 
error. ; 

By some persons this question has been approached from 
what may be called the negative point of view; that is, the 
general right of regulation in the discretion of the legislature 
is assumed, and those who dispute its rightfulness in the in- 
stance are called upon to point out wherefore it is not per- 
mitted. For the general right, the strong illustration is given 
of the regulation of profits from loans of money. Money, it 
is said, is the most valuable and the most greatly desired of 
all property; the right to acquire and use it forall lawful pur- 
poses is undoubted; and yet from time immemorial the legisla- 
ture has laid down rules limiting the charges for the use of it, 
and imposing severe penalties for demanding or receiving more; 
and this has been done without so muchas a suggestion from 
any source that constitutional power for the purpose was want- 
ing. The fact cannot be disputed, though it may not be possi- 
ble to justify it in principle. The general rule the world over 
has been that usury was condemned, and only in modern times 
has the policy of usury laws been questioned. In part this prob- 
ably comes from the fact that government makes money, estab- 
lishes its value, and, as this nation knows to its cost, changes its 
value at will. If the coin bear the image and superscription 
of Cesar; if Caesar may make it of gold to-day, of silver to- 
morrow, and of paper the day following, changing the value of 
all possessions with every change in the currency—may not 
Cesar exercise the comparatively insignificant power to regu- 
late the charges that may be made for the use of it in loans? 
But in still greater part, perhaps, the ideas concerning usury 
have come asa part of the Jewish inheritance—as a part of the 
law delivered by the mouth of Moses in the wilderness. True, 
the Jews were prohibited only from taking usury of their 
brethren, but this rule accepted and applied by any other 
people must at least preclude the exaction of usury by subject 
from subject. For age after age the condemnation of usury 
was received by many as a law of perpetual obligation ; and 
when under the operation of the great law of supply and demand 
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men were induced to disregard this divine law, it seemed almost 
the performance of an obligation of religion when king and peo- 
ple, as the opportunity seemed to be favorable, repudiated their 
obligation to the usurers, and robbed them of their gains. To 
spoil the Jews who spoil the people seemed almost a Christian 
duty ; they were plundered, stoned, and banished; and so great 
was the abhorrence of this nation of usurers, that when in the 
time of the Great Protector (1655) they humbly prayed to be 
received into the realm, this ruler, so wise in most matters, 
doubted and hesitated, and spent the next day with his minis- 
ters in prayer and fasting; and yet nothing better came of it 
than a very zealous remonstrance from Mr. Prynne, who had 
no difficulty in proving that permission to the Jews to reside 
in England would be “the greatest affront offered to the Son 
of God, the'author of our redemption, that any Christian govy- 
ernment could be guilty of.” The history of England in this 
regard was not singular. Money-lenders the world over, wher- 
ever the laws were such as to permit, had been rapacious and 
cruel, and the poor of every country had suffered at their 
hands. When Solon set about preparing a code for Athens, 
he found that the existing laws permitted men to borrow money 
on the credit of their bodies, and not of their own merely, but 
those of their wives, their children, and their unmarried sisters ; 
and failure to meet their obligations subjected the persons 
pledged to be sold into slavery. Great numbers had been thus 
sold, and were to be found scattered over Greece, and even in 
foreign parts. The evil was so enormous and the oppressions 
had been so cruel, that Solon deemed it necessary to set all 
the slaves of usury free, and to annul all existing contracts—a 
measure of repudiation only justified by the most absolute 
necessity. The statement of Aristotle has been frequently 
quoted, that money was naturally barren, and that to attempt 
to make money breed money was preposterous, and a manifest 
perversion of the purpose for which money was created, which 
was as a convenience in trade and commerce. When Cato the 
Censor denounced loans at interest as a crime, he but ex- 
pressed a very common sentiment. 

The common law implied no promise to make compensa- 
tion for the use of money loaned, though it did imply a prom- 
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ise in the case of other loans for use. When America severed 
her connection with Great Britain, usury was a penal offence, 
and the regulation of the interest of money was thought to be 
one of the most imperative duties of the government. It was 
furnishing protection for the weak against the strong, the help- 
less against the grasping and extortionate. American consti- 
tutional history consequently begins with money in thrall; 
from time immemorial the government had established regula- 
tions, not only as a matter of course, but in the supposed per- 
formance of a great governmental duty. The emancipation of 
money from this governmental control has since been in prog- 
ress; in England, by Statute 16th and 17th Victoria, it is now 
complete, while America lags behind. 

The present argument has no concern with the policy of 
usury laws; but this may be safely affirmed, that no conclusion 
in favor of the constitutional right to limit the profits from kinds 
of property that were never in thrall can be drawn from the 
fact that corresponding restrictions are not yet wholly removed 
from property that was never emancipated. To appreciate the 
illogical character of such a conclusion, there must be kept in 
view the manner in which the constitutional principles have 
come to America. They have not, to use the language of 
Burke in his Letter to the Old Whigs, “been struck out at an 
heat by a set of presumptuous men,” but they have been 
evolved slowly, and under great trials and difficulties; some of 
them attained full and rounded proportions before others came 
to be more than faintly recognized; the growth of all has been 
historical, circumstances first giving to one a prominence and a 
vigor, and afterwards another. With sucha growth, a barbarous 
anomaly, never yet wholly eradicated, and standing among free 
principles as a great and striking exception, ought to beneither 
surprising nor misleading. Had the facts been otherwise, had 
all constitutional principles been planned and settled upon by a 
body of men meeting for the purpose, and embodying them in 
a written instrument as an aggregate and harmonious whole, 
there would be good reasdén to demand harmony in their con- 
struction, and to assume that what seemed an anomaly could 
only be a principle misunderstood or misapplied. The his- 
torical development of a constitution, however, never was and 
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never can be entirely symmetrical; and it must be admitted 
that the grand old common law, of which American constitu- 
tional principles formed a part, and for which the fathers perilled 
and some of them gave up their lives, had embodied in it more 
than one feature of barbarism, and indeed, as many believe, is 
not yet wholly relieved of serious anomalies. Whoever believes 
that the principles he accepts as fundamental form, when taken 
together, a complete and perfect code, and insure to the people 
all the protection that is needful, may glorify it as such; but the 
wise statesman, though he may insist that the Constitution is 
the best ever known, will nevertheless admit that it has not yet 
reached that state of perfection in which it may be regarded as 
incapable of improvement. And he would be a bold lawyer 
who would venture to affirm that any code of laws now in ex- 
istence is wholly free from incongruities. _ 

It has also been thought that the limits of state authority 
in restricting the profits of business may be determined by a 
solution of the question whether the property by means of 
which the business is carried on is “affected with a public inter- 
est,” whereby it ceases to be jurzs privatz, and is brought, like 
all public interests, within the special supervision and control of 
the state. But in the attempt to ascertain what it is that affects 
private property with a public interest one seems to be feeling 
his way in the darkness, and at the best is compelled to accept 
and be satisfied with such uncertain light as the instances of 
state interference can afford. Certain occupations are named 
which from time immemorial have been subjected to exceptional 
legislative regulations, and it is assumed that the property 
employed in these is affected with a public interest, and that in 
this fact is found the justification for the control exercised. 
Starting with these as unquestioned and unquestionable cases, 
the conclusion is drawn that the same authority must exist in 
certain other cases which are so far analogous as not to be dis- 
tinguishable in principle. 

The phrase “affected with a public interest” is important in 
this discussion, and as it comes from the treatise ‘De Portibus 
Maris” of Lord Hale, it is needful to know in what sense he 
employed it. The important passage from that treatise is the 
following: “A man, for his own private advantage, may, ina 
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port or town, set up a wharf or crane, and may take what rates 
he and his customers can agree for cranage, wharfage, housellage, 
pesage; for he doth no more than is lawful for any man to do, 
viz., makes the most of his own. If the king or subject have a 
public wharf, unto which all persons that come to that port must 
come and unlade or lade their goods as for the purpose, because 
they are the wharfs only licensed by the queen—or because 
there is no other wharf in that port, as it may fall out where a 
port is newly erected; in that case there cannot be taken arbi- 
trary and excessive duties for cranage, wharfage, pesage, etc., 
neither can they be enhanced to an immoderate rate; but the 
duties must be reasonable and moderate, though settled by the 
king’s license or charter. For now the wharf and crane and 
other conveniences are affected with a public interest, and they 
cease to be juris privati only; as if a man set out a street in 
new building on his own land, it is now no longer bare private 
interest, but, is affected by a public interest.” 

To appreciate the exact force of this language, it is neces- 
sary to understand that the erection of a wharf on navigable 
water in Great Britain was never a matter of right, but always 
of privilege. In the first place, the ports were creatures of the 
prerogative; no man at will could run his vessel into a haven 
and land his goods where he pleased, but the haven must first 
be made a port, and officers of the customs assigned to it. In 
the second place, the title to the soil of all tide-waters below 
high-water mark pertained to the crown, and any wharf erected 
there without lawful permission was a purpresture, and liable to 
be removed as such. A wharf must therefore be specially and 
expressly licensed ; and if not licensed expressly, it was only in 
existence by the tolerance of the crown, and on or adjacent to 
land belonging to the crown, and without the use of which. the 
property could not be made available. Whether, therefore, the 
wharf was licensed and thereby given special and exclusive 
privileges, or had been set up without license, Lord Hale had 
for his assertion that it was affected with a public interest this 
justification—that it was erected by express or implied public 
permission, on or in connection with public property, and for 
the accommodation of the public by means of a private business. 
This is all that can be claimed from this passage from Lord 
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Hale; and it seems quite reasonable for him to declare that 
one who under such circumstances had a monopoly of the busi- 
ness might justly be compelled to deal with the public on rea- 
sonable terms. 

It is now important to know what classes of private business 
are so circumstanced that the like reasons will apply. It would 
seem that these must be very few indeed. The case of the 
miller is often given as an illustration, and it is said that the 
state has always controlled the use of his property to some 
extent, and limited the tolls he has been permitted to exact 
for grinding his neighbors’ grist. It will not be disputed that 
this was formerly done: the question of authority to do so now 
is not so plain. Asa rule, mills in England were formerly the 
property of the lord of the manor, who by prescription had an 
exclusive right to grind grain for his tenants. But an exclu- 
sive right of that sort could only exist in connection with recip- 
rocal rights on the part of tenants to be served at fair prices ; 
and these could only be protected by positive law. The right 
of statute regulation may thus be said to result as a necessary 
consequence of the dependence of the tenant upon the mill for his 
bread. English ideas on the subject were brought by the colo- 
nists to this country, and necessity co-operated with these in 
shaping public policy in respect to mills. Among the earliest 
legislative acts in Maryland is one providing that “any bargain 
which the Lt. General and Council shall make with any under- 
taker for the setting up of a water mill for the use of this colony, 
shall be levied upon all the inhabitants of the colony, in such 
manner as the Lt. General and Council shall appoint, so it 
exceed not 10,000 Ib. tobacco in a year, for two years only.” 
This was in 1633—the same year that the first mill was set up 
in Massachusetts ; and though it may not be affirmed that gov- 
ernment aid was given in the case last mentioned, yet as it is 
stated that it was erected “by leave of the plantation on Ne- 
ponset River,” it seems probable that it was either set up on 
the common property, or that special privileges were obtained 
and corresponding duties imposed. One special privilege of 
the highest importance was certainly granted to millers in the 
colonial period ; that, namely, of obtaining water-power by means 
of an appropriation of the lands of others under the sovereign 
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power of eminent domain. This might well be regarded as an 
equivalent for the obligation which millers were required to 
assume, to grind corn for a stipulated toll. A reference to the 
laws of New Hampshire will show how the two things were 
often coupled together. Thus the law of 1718 by one section 
limited the tolls for grinding grain; and by another it gave the 
miller the right to flow the lands of others by means of his dam, 
on the payment of damages, if any, that should be assessed by 
a sheriff's jury. Now, when one appeals to the state to put 
forth on his behalf its sovereign authority to compel another to 
abandon to him his freehold, he does so on the express and 
necessary claim that his business is “affected with a public 
interest,’ and that in short he proposes to act as an agency for 
the public in accomplishing some public purpose or supplying 
some public necessity. Ina number of the States the proprie- 
tors of grist-mills are still permitted to appropriate for their 
purposes the lands of non-assenting parties; but in some it is 
denied that authority can be constitutionally conferred for this 
purpose unless for mills which are brought under State regu- 
lations, compelling them to grind grain for all who come, 
impartially, and for an established toll. In general, however, 
it is believed that when the rates of toll are fixed by law, 
the intent of the law is not to fix a maximum, and there- 
by to preclude the parties making their own arrangements, 
but the rate named is merely one which is to govern when 
the parties deal with each other without special understand- 
ing. But whether this belief is well founded or not, it seems 
apparent that no very forcible argument for the authority 
to regulate prices in other business can be deduced from a case 
so exceptional as that of millers. Regulations of their charges 
certainly began when their business was affected with a public 
interest ; and if the regulation has continued after the justifica- 
tion for it has ceased, it is perhaps because there has never been 
provocation to question its rightfulness. 

In an early case in Alabama it was decided that the legisla- 
ture might confer upon a municipality the authority to fix the 
price of bread. In what are known as the Warehouse Cases, 
recently decided by the Supreme Court of Illinois, it was said 
by the learned judge who delivered the governing opinion that 
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this is still permitted by the laws of Illinois. The long experi- 
ence of that judge in the administration of the law does not 
admit of any question being raised as to the fact; though 
whether the authority is conferred by municipal charters in 
specific terms, or is supposed to rest in some general grant of 
power, is not stated. If, however, the statutes of any State 
do now rightfully confer this authority, either in special terms 
or by general grant, it would seem we might stop the discus- 
sion here, and admit that there is nothing in this direction the 
legislature may not do. In the Alabama case the Court seem to 
plant the right on the fact that the calling “affects the public 
interest, or private property is employed in a manner which 
directly affects the body of the people.’ Now, why does the 
baker’s calling specially affect the public interest? If it is for 
any other reason than because he sells to the public one of the 
necessaries of life, the reason would probably have been men- 
tioned. But the merchant does the same when he sells clothing, 
the druggist when he sells medicines, the butcher when he sells 
his meat ; andif it is conceded that religious instruction is essen- 
tial in a free state, as several of the State constitutions affirm, 
then the clergyman does the same when he imparts religious 
instruction and advice; and merchant, druggist, butcher, and 
clergyman may all have the prices of their wares or their ser- 
vices prescribed by law. A distinction in principle between the 
cases cannot be pointed out, because it does not exist. The 
right to fix the weight of bread is clear enough; that is only a 
reasonable regulation to prevent imposition, and stands on the 
same ground with the requirement of inspection of fish and 
other provisions. : 

Ferrymen and owners of toll-bridges, it is said, also have 
their charges limited by law. This is true. But these parties 
have special privileges conferred upon them by law—generally, 
to some extent at least, exclusive; and they are allowed the sov- 
ereign privilege of levying toll. The rights they have are not 
open to general competition; and, as they are given by law, it 
would be strange indeed if the law in giving could not limit its 
gift. The law does limit the gift in various ways: it restricts: 
the tolls, and it compels attendance of ferrymen and gate- 
keepers at all suitable hours, under penalty; it gives special 
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privileges, and it imposes obligations for the public benefit in 
return. Reference is here made only to those ferries and 
bridges which are highways, and in respect to which alone does 
the law undertake to exercise the authority mentioned; if a 
man sees fit to carry passengers, either by boat or bridge, over 
a stream, entirely on his own land, his boat or bridge consti- 
tutes no part of a public highway, and there is no authority for 
saying that in doing so he exercises a calling which in any sense 
is public. He may carry whomsoever he pleases, refusing to 
carry others; may carry when he pleases, and at any rates 
agreed upon, or at a reasonable consideration when no rates are 
fixed ; he may attend when he pleases; and if his business is a 
public business, so as to be brought under legislative control, 
so must be the tailor’s and the cobbler’s. In saying this, how- 
ever, it is assumed that he does not hold himself out as a com- 
mon carrier; when he does that, he becomes subject to certain 
exceptional regulations; but whether these can extend to the 
regulation of prices, is a question which will be referred to a 
little further on. 

The rule may be said to be general, that whenever a special 
privilege is conceded to private parties, the enjoyment of which 
requires an exceptional use by them, or in connection with 
their business, of the public highways, either by water or by land, 
and the privilege is conferred for some accommodation they 
are to supply to the public, the property in their business is 
affected, to some extent at least, with a public interest. This 
rule will embrace several of the cases in which legislative regu- 
lations and restrictions are customarily made. The case is all 
the stronger where the privilege conferred is in the nature of a 
monopoly. That was the. fact in the warehouse case of All- 
nutt vs. Inglis, decided by the Court of King’s Bench in 1810. 
The warehousemen whose rights were then in question were 
permitted to receive wines directly from the importing vessels, 
before the duties were paid; it was an exclusive and valuable 
privilege, and was given and received in view of common-law 
rules, which would obligate them to receive the wines for a rea- 
sonable compensation. They undertook to appropriate the 
privilege, and to repudiate any corresponding obligation; in 
other words, while taking the benefit of the privilege, they 
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practically asserted the prerogative of compelling the public to 
submit to any charges they might see fit to impose: a mon- 
strous proposition, in view of the fact that the public had no 
privilege of dealing with others. The controversy is thus 
stated by Lord Ellenborough: ‘The question on this record 
is whether the London Dock Company have a right to insist 
upon receiving wines into their warehouses for a hire and re- 
ward arbitrary and at their will and pleasure, or whether they 
were bound to receive them there for a reasonable reward only. 
There is no doubt that the general principle is favored both in 
law and justice, that every man may fix what price he pleases 
upon his own property or the use of it; but if, for a particular 
purpose, the public have a right to resort to his premises and 
make use of them, and he have a monopoly in them for that 
purpose, if he will take the benefit of that monopoly, he must, 
as an equivalent, perform the duty attached to it on reasonable 
terms.” Such a case seems to require no comment: the con- 
clusion of the court is so reasonable and just, that the only 
wonder is that the doctrine which Lord Ellenborough put aside 
as untenable could ever have been advanced. 

There may also be rejected, as not requiring special discus- 
sion or consideration, the case of every employment, the follow- 
ing of which is not of right, but of favor. The case of an auc- 

tioneer may be instanced: he performs a public function, and is 
only allowed to take it upon himself by license. Wherever the 
business is a privilege, and the taking out of a license is required, 
the state may impose conditions upon the privilege. The case 
of hackney-coachmen and draymen may be classed in the same 
category: their avocations have always been licensed and re- 
strained ; and one of the most usual and perhaps most neces- 
sary restraints is that which is imposed in respect to their 
charges. Moreover, these persons are allowed to establish a 
business in the public highways; they stand there with their 
conveyances, occupying the streets to the inconvenience, more 
or less, of the general public, and in ways that would not be 
permitted but for the special conveniences they afford. Their 
privileges give them special opportunities for extortion and for 
practising frauds upon strangers, and the police supervision is 
required to be exceptionally active and strict. It is not of 
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right that they shall have the privileges which are conceded to 
them: they might be required to stand for business on private 
grounds instead of in the streets, just as the merchant awaits 
his customers at his store, and the mechanic at his shop. The 
exceptional use which by law or by custom they are permitted 
to make of the public streets for the conveniences they afford 
is quite sufficient to affect their vehicles with a public interest ; 
and they can reasonably no more contest the conditions than 
could a huckster who should be allowed on special terms to set 
up a booth on the public market-ground. Moreover, it may be 
said of this case as of usury, that the regulations are from time 
immemorial. 

Whether the regulation of the business of carriers of per- 
sons and goods may extend to the fixing of prices, is a ques- 
tion which has received no little attention, and been the sub- 
ject of much earnest controversy for the last three or four 
years. Theright in the state to make exceptional regulations 
of some sort for the case of common carriers is not disputed ; 
the common law itself made some, the most important of which 
was the requirement that persons in this business should re- 
ceive and carry, for all who offered, with impartiality. The 
Congressional Civil Rights Act of 1875 has supplemented this 
by a provision forbidding discriminations in the carriage of 
persons, based on race, color, or previous condition; and many 
of the States have regulations to further secure impartiality in 
the dealings of these persons with the public. But a regula- 
tion to secure impartiality is so different in principle from one 
limiting prices, that the power to establish the one affords no 
presumption in favor of the authority to do the other. The 
first is only in furtherance of, and supplementary to, the com- 
mon-law requirement of fairness; but the common law is put 
aside and reversed when the statute undertakes to prescribe 
what a man shall charge for his services. 

When carriers are corporations, so much depends upon their 
contract with the state that their cases are very apt to be ex- 
ceptional. It has been decided by a great weight of authority, 
that where a railway charter reserves to the state an unlimited 
right of amendment, this right may be exercised in restricting 
charges for transportation. In the able opinion of the Chief- 
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Justice of Wisconsin to that effect, it is intimated that, inde- 
pendent of this reserved power of amendment, the same thing 
might be done under the power of police. The idea underly- 
ing such a suggestion may perhaps be formulated as follows: 
I. Railways, by general concession, are such public conve- 
niences that the sovereign power of eminent domain is allowed 
to be exercised in their favor in the appropriation of lands of 
non-assenting parties. 2. It has been claimed, and generally 
conceded, that the public have such a general interest in rail- 
ways, that taxes may be levied and paid over to the projectors 
to aid them in constructing and equipping their road. 3. The 
argument will then be made that if the state may bring its 
sovereign power to their assistance, because of the public bene- 
fits they are expected to confer, and if it may and does invest 
its own money in their property, they must, by accepting such 
assistance, be held estopped to dispute the claim of the state 
that their property is affected with a public interest. The 
subject is one having many sides, and so important that any 
court called upon to consider it would not venture to express 
any but the most mature and carefully considered opinion. 
The discussions hitherto have elicited nothing very conclusive 
or authoritative on the main question. 

The case of innkeepers is sometimes said to be one in which 
the right of the state to limit charges is indisputable; but if 
an attempt should be made to exercise it, it would probably be 
contested with vigor. Like common carriers, innkeepers are 
subject to special regulations at the common law, and the Civil 
Rights Act also includes them among the persons who are for- 
bidden to discriminate because of race, color, or previous con- 
dition. But these regulations, as in the case of carriers, are in 
the interest of impartiality, and they are not supposed to be 
burdensome to the business in anysense. Possibly the notions 
on this subject may have come from the fact that places of en- 
tertainment for travellers have generally been places for the sale 
of intoxicating drinks, and such places are usually required to 
be licensed, and the number is purposely or indirectly limited. 
Sufficient reason for this is found in the fact that the business 
brings many evils upon society, and is so likely to breed dis- 
orders and tumult, that exceptional police supervision is im- 
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perative. It is, at best, only a tolerated business, and is always 
subjected to special restraint when not altogether prohibited. 
But the business of entertaining travellers has no necessary 
connection with this; and it is not only a commendable and 
useful, but it is also a necessary business. 

It is safe to classify, in the following manner, the cases in 
which usage will warrant one in saying that private property, 
invested and managed for the benefit of the owners, is affected 
with a public interest. 

1. Where the business is one the following of which is not 
matter of right, but is permitted by the state as a privilege or 
franchise. Under this head would be ranged the business of set- 
ting up lotteries; of giving shows, etc.; of keeping billiard- 
tables for hire; and of selling intoxicating drinks, when the 
sale, by unlicensed parties, is forbidden. Also, the case of toll- 
bridges, etc. 

2.,;When the state, on public grounds, renders to the busi- 
ness special assistance by taxation or otherwise. 

3. When, for the accommodation of the business, some 
special, use is allowed to be made of public property or of a 
public easement. : 

4. Where exclusive privileges are granted in consideration 
of some special return to be made to the public. 

In each of these cases the public interest is manifest. If 
there are any not coming under these heads, the interest ought 
to be equally capable of being pointed out. 

Passing now to the nature of the control the state may 
exercise in the regulation of business within the limits of its 
authority, the following may be suggested as fundamental 
fules'; 

1. The state should restrain and seek to prevent whatever 
would impede its people in making free disposal of their wares 
or their services on the best terms a free market may offer. 

2. The state should abstain on its own part from interpos- 
ing impediments to its people reaping the advantages of com- 
petition in all lawful employments. 

As to these rules, there ought to be and probably will be no 
disagreement. Indeed, those who have gone farthest in de- 
manding state intervention to limit the profits of business 
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have justified the demand on the ground that the business they 
desired to have regulated and restrained was a virtual monop- 
oly, so that the regulation was needed to give competition, 
not to prevent it. In the Warehouse Cases already referred to, 
this was said ; and it was strongly urged that unless the charges 
of Chicago warehousemen were limited to a maximum, the 
public had no protection against the extortions of a monopoly. 

The word monopoly has an ominous sound to American 
ears, and whenever the appellation fairly attaches itself to any 
thing, it is already condemned in the public mind. Monopolies 
are heard of with great frequency in English history, and at 
some periods they have played a very important part in public 
affairs. It must be conceded, however, that those against 
which the complaints have been loudest were monopolies the 
government itself had set up; not monopolies of individual 
establishment, which the government was called upon to curb 
or to destroy. An instance may be taken of a monopoly in 
alum, granted by King Henry VI. The king had received a 
quantity of that article for 44000, which he sold for 48000, 
granting in the sale an exclusive privilege to the vendees of 
dealing in alum within the realm for a term of years. King 
Henry VII. created a similar monopoly in this same article, by 
conferring upon a Tuscan merchant the privilege of importing 
a certain quantity, and prohibiting the importation by any one 
else until he had sold this off. To grant such a monopoly was 
a favorite resort of the crown when money was needed for per- 
sonal uses, and as a consideration of some sort was generally 
received for it, this was equivalent to levying a tax and farming 
out the collection of it to parties who had paid in advance. 
But monopolies were not always granted for money. In 1245, 
Henry III., to spite the London traders, ordered all shops in 
London to be closed for fifteen days for the benefit of fairs pro- 
claimed by him at Westminster. Similar orders were repeatedly 
issued afterwards, but it is some satisfaction to be informed by 
the chronicles that the monopolists profited little, for the rains 
of heaven sometimes destroyed goods of greater value than all 
the profits. Queen Elizabeth dealt largely in monopolies, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, over whose sad fate men sometimes mourn, did 
not scruple to find his profit in them. In the great debate upon 
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them in 1601, Sir Robert Wroth said there were then in being 
patents of monopoly for “currants, iron, powder, cards, ox shin- 
bones, train oyl, transportation of leather, lists of cloth, ashes, 
anis seed, vinegar, seacoals, steel, aqua vite, brushes, pots, 
saltpeter, lead, accidences, oyl, calamin stone, oyl of blubber, 
fumachoes or dried pitchers in the smoak, and divers others.” 
“Upon reciting the patents aforesaid, Mr. Hakewell stood up 
and asked thus: Is not bread there? Bread, quoth one; bread, 
quoth another; this voice seems strange, quoth another ; this 
voice seems strange, quoth a third. No, quoth Mr. Hakewell, 
but if order be not taken for these, bread will be there before 
the next Parliament.’ And the queen was pleased to take 
order concerning these, and to repeal them, protesting that 
‘never did I put my pen to any grant but that upon pretence 
and semblance made unto me that it was both good and bene- 
ficial to the subjects in general, though a private profit to 
some of my ancient servants who had deserved well; but the 
contrary being found by experience, I am exceeding beholding 
to such subjects as would move the same at first.” The evil, 
however, did not stop here, even for this reign; but it rose to 
enormous magnitude under the first Stuart, and prior to 1623 
nearly all the foreign trade of the kingdom was in the hands of 
a few people in London, who, under their royal grants, were 
enabled to fix the prices both of imports and exports. In that 
year the king was forced by the Commons to give his assent to 
a law which declared monopolies by royal grant illegal, and the 
most of those in existence were repealed. Of those which 
escaped repeal was that to the East India Company, which grew 
to such proportions afterwards. Charles I. revived monopolies, 
and in 1640, in debate in Parliament, Sir John Colepeper said of 
them: “I have but one grievance more to offer unto you; but 
this one compriseth many; it is a nest of wasps, a swarm of 
vermine, which have overcrept the land; I mean the mono- 
polers and polers of the people: these, like the frogs of Egypt, 
have-got possession of our dwellings, and .we have scarce a 
room free from them: they sip in our cup, they dip in our dish, 
they sit by our fire; we find them in the dye-vat, wash-bowl, 
_ and powdering tub; they share with the butler in his box, they 
have marked and sealed us from head to foot. Mr. Speaker, 
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they will not bate us a pin: we may not buy our own cloathes 
without their brokage. These are the leaches that have sucked 
the commonwealth so hard, that it has almost become hectical. 
And, Mr. Speaker, some of these are ashamed of their right 
names; they have a vizard to hide the brand made by that 
good law in the last Parliament of King James; they shelter 
themselves under the name of a corporation; they make bye- 
laws which serve their turns to squeeze us and fill their purses ; 
unface these, and they will prove as bad cards as any in the 
pack.” The House not only resolved against monopolies, but 
it resolved that no monopolist or patentee should be allowed to 
sit in that House; and several were turned out under this vote. 
Charles I. even assumed to himself the prerogative of limiting 
the growth of the city of London, and levied fees for the privi- 
lege of building houses in extension of its limits. His assump- 
tions were of course illegal ; indeed, monopolies by royal grant 
to the prejudice of trade had been judicially declared void in 
1602, and in their most odious forms they disappeared when 
Charles I. lost his head. Meantime America was only suffered 
to be colonized under the permission of trading monopolies. 

It was certainly not this kind of monopoly that was brought 
under condemnation in the Warehouse Cases, for no grant of 
special privilege had been given, nor, under the constitution of 
Illinois, could any have been given. There is another sort 
known to the English law which has been more or less obnox- 
ious, namely, the monopoly of provisions, effected usually by 
combination, with a view unnaturally to raise prices. This was 
a common-law offence, but with several kindred common-law 
offences has been abolished in England. It is possible that it 
may in early times, when the means of transportation were im- 
perfect, have been a serious evil, but it is inconceivable that it 
can be so now, except where it is accomplished through means 
which are no part of any regular business. If means are em- 
ployed which public policy cannot sanction, it is competent and 
proper for the state to interfere. 

A monopoly, where the term is employed with the care and 
accuracy proper in judicial decisions and legal proceedings, 
must be understood as some exclusive power to dispose of 
something of value, either generally, or for some definite time, 
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or within certain limits. The method in which it may be se- 
cured has nothing to do with its exclusive character, and it is 
equally a monopoly whether obtained by sovereign grant or 
secured by individual management. If the exclusive right to 
dispose of their services in any given capacity at an important 
business centre were secured in any way by a few persons, 
those persons would have a monopoly, whether the right were 
obtained by sovereign grant, by combination, or by employing 
violence and terror to drive away all who might be competitors. 
The sovereign grant of monopolies in trade was declared un- 
lawful in England, on the ground that “the sole trade of any 
mechanical artifice, or any other monopoly, is not only a damage 
and prejudice to those who exercise the same trade, but also to 
all other subjects, for the end of all these monopolies is for the 
private gain of the patentees.” There may doubtless be exclu- 
sive privileges that would not be subject to this condemnation, 
but they must clearly be in cases not coming within the reasons 
assigned. An author or inventor is given for a certain term an 
exclusive right in that which his talent or ingenuity has pro- 
duced; but the right here is in something which he himself has 
created, and which ought to be his property, as much as the wheat 
he has grown, or the cattle he has raised or bought. Exclusive 
franchises are sometimes given where in no other way can some 
public interest be accomplished; but the reasons ought to be 
of the most conclusive nature, and the state grant ought to be 
construed with the utmost strictness. To whatever extent special 
privileges are conferred upon one, he is favored, and equality 
of right under the government is disturbed. Nevertheless spe- 
cial privileges are sometimes defensible, and sometimes a grant 
of them may be supported on grounds of necessity. 

If the mere fact that a business has or may become a monop- 
oly can give to the legislature an authority to interfere and 
restrain it, it must be because a monopoly is in itself so mani- 
festly and necessarily opposed to public policy as to be wholly 
inadmissible. But when any thing is wholly inadmissible, the 
legislature itself must be without the power to create it. A 
thing cannot be wrong when growing up independently, and 
right when set up under a special statute. Therefore, if by 
enterprise or management a virtual monopoly is created at any 
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point, it must be subject to no more and no other condemnation 
than would be a monopoly of precisely the same sort expressly 
created. But in this country men are precluded from claiming 
that monopolies of legislative creation are subject to special 
restraints because of their exclusive features. A short provi- 
sion inserted in the Federal Constitution to prevent the general 
repudiation of debts has been found to embrace within its pro- 
tection the grants of exclusive privileges made by the state. 
Whatever grant, therefore, is made by the state is protected, if 
the grant was within the legislative competence. Queen Eliza- 
beth might recall the vicious monopolies she had granted, and 
Parliament might at any time repeal them or bring them under 
control, but no future Coke in this country can wage the same 
exterminating war upon them which was waged by the great 
Chief-Justice in England. It would not be enough for him to 
show that the object of his attack was a monopoly ; he must go 
farther and show some additional vice, or the legislative grant 
would be shielded from his attack behind the ezgis of the 
Federal Constitution. Primd facie all legislative grants are 
made for conclusive reasons; and with the utmost propriety it 
is always assumed that all laws, whether public or private, have 
been adopted from honest motives and on sufficient grounds. 
Therefore, though the benefits may apparently all be of individ- 
ual and personal nature, the law implies and the judiciary and 
the executive must hold that public considerations governed the 
legislative action. In general, however obnoxious the special 
privilege may seem to be, objectors will be required to show 
how and in what language it is forbidden in the State Consti- 
tution before they can effectually assail it. A few illustrations 
will give some idea of the extent of State power in the grant of 
monopolies. Some of the early railroad charters were exclu- 
sive, and gave a complete monopoly within certain prescribed 
limits; and it is notorious that those in New Jersey have caused 
the country much annoyance. In two or more of the States 
there have been grants of the exclusive right to navigate public 
waters, and these have been sustained where they did not come 
in conflict with the regulations of commerce established by 
Congress. The Binghamton Bridge case is worthy of special 
mention. The Legislature of New York at an early day created 
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an incorporation to construct a toll-bridge across the Chenango 
River, and in the opinion of the Federal Supreme Court the 
terms of the grant, though not very clear and explicit, were 
such as to give an exclusive privilege to maintain a bridge 
across the river for alength of four miles. The growth of 
towns along this part of the river in time made other bridges 
essential, and the legislature created another corporation, which 
it undertook to authorize to build a second bridge within the 
same limits. The new grant was held to be a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and therefore void. It was 
in vain that Mr. Justice Grier expressed the opinion that “the 
power of one legislature to bind themselves and their posterity, 
and all future legislatures, from authorizing a bridge absolutely 
required for public use, might well: be denied by the courts of 
New York;” the Court did not concur in this view, and consid- 
ered themselves bound by the precedents to the contrary. The 
New Orleans Slaughter House Case deserves at least a passing 
mention. Inthe troublous days immediately following the war, 
when the passions of the people were so inflamed on questions 
growing out of the civil conflict as to preclude any careful 
supervision of legislation by the general public, the Legislature 
of Louisiana granted to a corporate body the exclusive privi- 
lege for twenty-five years of slaughtering cattle in New Orleans 
and its immediate vicinity, limiting their charges it is true, but 
making them sufficiently liberal. This grant the courts have 
felt compelled to sustain. If the legislature could lawfully 
create this monopoly, why not create a similar monopoly of ware- 
housing? And if they did create one, what should prevent 
their fixing the rates as high as they have ever been fixed by 
individual warehousemen? It is notorious that the tolls taken 
on numerous bridges through the country are such as could not 
be sustained for a day if the legislative protection were taken 
away, and the tolls were left to competition. A single other 
illustration of exclusive grants will suffice. In Alabama and 
Missouri the grant of a lottery franchise has been held irrevo- 
cable. It would seem that all the way between the building of 
railways and the setting up of lotteries there must be room for 
monopolies almost as numerous as those in England, the schedule 
of which was given by Sir Robert Wroth. Whatever exist will 
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generally be found now, as in King James’s time, “to shelter 
themselves under the name of a corporation.” 

But the following question is worthy of serious considera- 
tion by legislators: If the state in respect to any particular 
occupation may prescribe prices, may it not also, on the same 
reasons and in the same occupation, set up a monopoly? The 
question is of vital interest, and its consideration requires an 
examination of the grounds on which exclusive privileges in 
the nature of monopolies are supposed to be granted. The fol- 
lowing may be suggested : 

1. The grant of an exclusive privilege may seem to be 
necessary to the accomplishment of some important public 
object which, with the privilege, private parties would under- 
take to accomplish, when without it they would not. The 
familiar instance is that of a bridge across a river where a high- 
way for teams, etc., is greatly needed. Such a bridge con- 
structed with the privilege in the proprietors to take toll might 
perhaps be expected to be unprofitable for a considerable 
period. The state at the time might be unwilling or unable to 
construct it, but perfectly willing to clothe individuals with the 
proper franchise for the purpose. These might be quite ready 
to accept the franchise if they could be protected against ruin- 
ous competition by the privilege being made exclusive, when 
otherwise they would refuse it. Under such circumstances, 
making the franchise exclusive may seem to the legislature the 
only condition upon which the needed public convenience may 
be obtained, and public considerations may apparently prepon- 
derate in favor of conceding it. 6 

2. An exclusive privilege may be granted for a consideration 
received or to be received by the state, and which by adding to 
the resources of the state would diminish taxation, and thus 
compensate for any incidental inconvenience or loss felt or 
suffered by the people in consequence of the grant. 

Thus a railroad company having a charter with exclusive 
features may accept it on condition of paying a certain propor- 
tion of its earnings to the state; another corporation may pay 
a certain bonus for its charter; a third may consent to pay an 
annual license fee in addition to the regular taxes; and so on. 
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Many grants have been made on this principle, and in some 
cases the profit to the state has been large. 

3. An exclusive privilege may be granted asa measure of 
regulation. Thus, in the case of some particular business it may 
be thought that it is so susceptible of abuses, so liable to be 
engaged in for the purposes of fraud or extortion, and furnishes 
such facilities for the one or the other, that the good of the 
community requires it to be either prohibited altogether or put 
in the hands of one or of a few persons, who shall first take out 
a state license under stringent conditions, and afterwards be 
subjected to a supervision which could not be extended if the 
business were open to every one. Taking the case of lotteries 
for an illustration, it might well be said, if lotteries are to be 
allowed at all, the opportunities they furnish for fraud are so 
great and so numerous, that the interest of the community 
would be better subserved by allowing a few persons only, of 
good reputation, to set upa lottery once a year, paying a reason- 
able license fee for the privilege, than to allow any man or 
combination of men to set up one at discretion. Soin the case 
of slaughtering cattle for the markets of a large city, it might be 
said that if any considerable number of persons made this a busi- 
ness it might prove difficult if not impossible to prevent many 
nuisances, and since each person must have a separate place of 
business, there could be no such economy of labor and expense 
as might be possible with a concentration of the business in one 
or ina few establishments. Therefore it might be urged that 
to give an exclusive privilege to a single company or corpora- 
tion, with a reasonable limitation of the charges which might be 
made to the dealers in meats, would on the one hand be a 
matter of general economy and public utility in that it would 
tend to reduce the cost of one of the necessaries of life, and on 
the other would assist in the preservation of the public health. 

These, apparently, are the two principal grounds which must 
be advanced in support of the grant of an exclusive privilege 
when the purpose is one of regulation merely: to obtain more 
perfect and effectual police supervision and protection against 
disorders and nuisances, and to effect a general saving to the 
people in some matter of general or customary expense. The 
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first ought generally to be subordinate, if the business regulated 
isa necessary and useful business. The police power of the state 
is so pervading and ample, and it is so plainly the duty of the 
state to exercise it in such a manner as to protect every man in 
following any lawful calling he may select, solong as he violates 
no public law and no rights of others, that for the state to give 
monopolies as a substitute for such protection, would be to make 
its own delinquency an excuse for invidious distinctions. 

Can, then,a monopoly be granted where the sole or chief 
purpose is to effect a saving in the cost to the people of some- 
thing which is an article of public and general need? For the 
moment putting aside the consideration of the cases in which 
any exclusive privileges would be inadmissible, and conceding 
the right in some cases, let the grounds which must support them 
be examined. If a saving of individual expense can be a suffi- 
cient ground, it must be because the state has devolved upon 
it a duty to so shape its legislation as to effect such a saving, 
and the special privilege is a suitable means to the end. This 
brings us at once upon the ground which must be occupied by 
the legislature in limiting prices of wares or the charges for 
services: the reduction is the principal thing, and thé legisla- 
ture in accomplishing this will judge of the available and suit- 
able means, and selecting these will employ them. In one case 
a direct act of legislation restricting charges might seem the 
most suitable and effectual, as it would certainly aim most 
directly at the end sought. In another case the more practical 
mode might seem to be to authorize a monopoly. One city 
might perhaps grant an exclusive privilege in slaughtering cattle ; 
another, to accomplish the same end, might fix maximum prices 
by the carcass or the pound of the cattle slaughtered. Each 
would justify the regulation on the same ground. 

It would seem, therefore, that those who claim a right in the 
state to control prices in certain cases should concede the 
power to create monopolies in the same cases, and whoever 
denies the one may deny the other. And if this be so, the 
question of the rightfulness of special privileges may perhaps 
be found so intimately connected with the question of state in- 
terference to regulate prices as to be incapable of separation. 

18 
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Of the cases in which the legislature has sometimes granted 
special and exclusive privileges the following remarks may be 
made: 

1. The right to grant these in certain cases not very dis. 
tinctly classified by any authority is generally conceded. They 
are always supposed to be granted on public grounds and jus- 
tifiable occasions, and as it is proper to grant them, so also it is 
proper to receive them, and the grantees could not, because of 
their exclusive nature, be subject to reproach or to invidious 
regulations. 

2. Where the grant is to take up some employment which 
is not of general right, or to exercise some franchise, the author- 
ity in the state to make it exclusive cannot be disputed. The 
state grants the right or the franchise to one man or body of 
men, and refuses to grant it to others; it stops with the one 
grant, as it may lawfully do. This remark assumes that the 
state constitution contains no express prohibition of exclusive 
privileges, as some of them do, and that the legislature is left 
unhampered in that regard. 

3. The authority of the state to grant exclusive privileges 
in the ordinary occupations of life it must be quite safe to deny. 
If such an authority existed, there would be such a legislative 
supremacy over the business of the people as could at any time 
be employed to the destruction of any particular interest ; and 
this would be inconsistent with regulated liberty. As has 
already been stated, exclusive privileges of this sort were judi- 
cially declared unlawful and void in the time of Elizabeth, and 
have been so held and understood ever since. The cases in 
which exclusive privileges may be granted would therefore 
seem to be those which, on grounds already stated, are affected 
with a public interest. 

Some remarks regarding licenses and license fees seem to be 
called for in this connection. An idea seems to prevail in some 
quarters that to require persons following any particular occu 
pation to take out a license is all that is essential to subject 
them to special regulations. This idea has no foundation. 
Taxes, in the form of license fees, may undoubtedly be imposed 
on all occupations, but a free state has no power to compel the 
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taking out of a license as a condition precedent to the following 
of the ordinary pursuits of life. No despot ever claimed or exer- 
cised such a power, and no people not absolute slaves would 
tolerate its exercise fora single day. It will be remembered 
that the statutes enacted in the Southern States in 1865-6, 
which required freedmen to take out licenses for ordinary occu- 
pations, and to pay license fees therefor, were set aside, as 
establishing regulations which in effect compelled this class to 
submit to involuntary servitude. 

Licenses may doubtless be required to be taken out by those 
employed in occupations the following of which is not a 
matter of right, and those which are “affected with a public 
interest” under the principles hereinbefore stated. But in the 
case of the ordinary and necessary avocations of the day, a 
license can cut no figure, and to require one to be taken, unless 
for the purpose of taxation, would be wholly inadmissible. It 
may be assumed that this statement requires no proof. Tosug- 
gest the requirement that the farmer or the mechanic shall take 
out a license, unless for taxation, is sufficient to put before the 
mind the absurdity of any pretence of such authority. 

Of monopolies not created by the legislature, the following 
may possibly exist: 

1. One secured by threats or violence, or other unlawful 
means. Temporary control of the labor market is sometimes 
secured in this way; but this is of course illegal, and may be 
dealt with by the law. The temporary monopoly of the grain 
market of a particular town, accomplished as a means in gam 
bling operations, may perhaps be classed under this head, inas- 
much as it would be competent to make the means illegal by 
statute, if they are not so at the common law. 

2. The monopoly which circumstances give to one by reason 
of the exceptional location and special advantages of his busi- 
ness, or by reason of his having lawfully acquired an exclusive 
ownership in something for which there is a public demand. 
In this, of course, there is nothing wrongful, nothing illegal. 
Does, then, the mere fact that one owns the whole supply of 
any thing, whether it be of a certain kind of property or of a 
certain kind of services, confer upon the state the authority to 
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interfere and limit the price he may set upon his wares or his 
services? To illustrate with a strong instance: Suppose in 
some state a single individual should own the only mine in the 
country of some metal important for use in the mechanical arts ; 
would it-be competent for the state, on the ground that com- 
petition with him was impossible, to restrict at discretion the 
price he should be allowed to charge for it? These questions, 
it will be perceived, present no problem concerning the author- 
ity of the state to appropriate exclusive rights, however ac- 
quired, under the eminent domain; they raise only the question 
of the right to limit the prices which individuals may charge for 
that which is conceded to be their own. Whoever shall under- 
take to answer these questions in the affirmative should be ex- 
pected to show how the power may be harmonized with the 
general principles of free government. 

3. The monopolies effected by combination of all who have 
the required wares or services for sale is of still a different na- 
ture. These exist in every part of the country, and it is gen- 
erally assumed that the state is powerless to interfere and break 
them up when they limit their action to fixing prices by peace- 
able means, and when the business is not one over which the 
state may exercise exceptional power. Whatever "may be 
thought of the wisdom or usefulness of trades-unions, the state, 
so long as they undertake only to regulate their own charges, is 
expected to abstain from interference. Letting others alone, 
these unions must be let alone by others. The state cannot say 
that their members shall take less than they will voluntarily 
consent to take; neither, on the other hand, can it compel 
others to pay more than they will voluntarily consent to pay. 
And the principle which must apply to them is general. 

4. The case of, “virtual”? monopolies effected by superior 
industry, enterprise, skill, and thrift, it would seem, might be 
passed over in silence. When the person who by such means 
has secured special advantages has done so without the aid, of 
any peculiar privileges, and with every other person at liberty 
under the law to compete with him, it is a misuse of terms to 
call his advantages a monopoly. Moreover, such a person is 
under the condemnation neither of the law nor of public sen- 
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timent. The qualities he has displayed in achieving his success 
are likely to bring him applause rather than censure, and he 
could not be put under restraint because of them, except upon 
grounds which would authorize the industrious, the enterprising, 
and the successful to be held in check whenever it was discovered 
that they were outstripping their fellows. 

It seems plain, then, that there are limits hich the state 
cannot overstep in interfering with private business under the 
pretence of regulation. The rules by which these limits may 
be determined are, from the nature of the case, incapable of 
being precisely indicated so as to preclude mistake or contro- 
versy, but the following ought to be unquestioned : 

1. Whatever in modern times has generally been looked upon 
as being outside the sphere of legislation, should be regarded as 
finally eliminated from state authority. Todo thisis only to take 
notice of the steady growth of the free principles which have 
come from common-law rules and usages, and of their gradual 
expansion with the general advance in intelligence and inde- 
pendent thought and action among the people. The gradual 
transition from despotism to freedom has been mainly accom- 
plished by the dropping out one by one of obnoxious and des- 
potic powers, and by the recognition of the changes effected as 
permanent modifications of the constitutional system. Under 
this head may be classed the power in the state to create mo- 
nopolies at will. For nearly three hundred years this power 
has been generally denied to the state, and to exercise and 
sustain it now is to discard whatever in freedom of industrial 
effort and competition has been gained in that period. 

2. Wherever an extreme power has been supported by spe- 
cial and exceptional reasons, it should be regarded as gone when 
the reasons have ceased to exist. Thus, if in the founding of 
a colony it should be found necessary to employ the power of 
taxation to assist in the establishment and support of mills, yet 
as the power is an extreme power and only called into use by 
the extremity of the case, the power should be considered re- 
called when the necessity has ceased. And when the power to 
aid mills by taxation is gone, such exceptional power to regulate 
as must have sprung from it should be considered recalled also. 
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3. A questionable power, long disused, should be considered 
abandoned or recalled. Under this head may be instanced the 
power to fix the price of labor. Such a power belongs to bar- 
barous and despotic times; it is inconsistent with genuine lib- 
erty, and it may be exercised to reduce men to virtual slavery. 
In the American States it has not been exercised since they 
passed from the colonial condition, and this of itself ought to 
be accepted as conclusive against the existence of the power. 
The American constitutions, in providing that no man shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, 
should be understood as protecting the liberty of employment 
with the same jealous care with which they protect against un- 
lawful confinement behind bolts and bars. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the rulings of 
any court or to enter upon the examination of any decision. 
The discussion is upon general principles, and not upon particu- 
lar cases. The discussion, however, may justify the cautionary 
remark, that it isa very dangerous thing to make by a precedent 
an inroad upon one of the fundamental principles of liberty, 
because precedents tend to beget a habit of thought and action 
which leads insensibly in the direction in which they point. 
Every doubtful precedent should therefore be carefully consid- 
ered, and never accepted when it will not stand the test of 
settled rules of right. It has recently been said ina case in 
which a strong exercise of legislative power was under discus- 
sion, that the legislature may constitutionally restrict the 
charges which may be made for the use of property, because 
profits are not property, and, therefore, constitutional protec- 
tion cannot be claimed for them. That is as much as to say, 
the constitution protects a man in his property, but not in the 
enjoyment of his property; he may have his farm, but the state 
may take away his profits by limiting his sales to the cost of 
production. A constitutional protection of this sort is a mere 
mockery. “The idea of property,” says Mr. Bentham, “con- 
sists in an established expectation; in the persuasion of power 
to derive certain advantages from the object, according to the 
nature of the case.” It is true that possible future profits are not 
property; they cannot be handled or enjoyed, and they may 
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never be realized ; perhaps if one were wrongfully deprived of 
the opportunity to earn them, he might, because of their un- 
certainty, not be able to secure suitable redress; but the capa- 
bility of property, by means of the labor or expense or both 
bestowed upon it, to be made available in producing profits, 
is a potential quality in property, and as sacredly protected by 
the constitution as the thing itself in which the quality inheres. 
He who denies this may on the same grounds say that while 
the right to labor is a constitutional right, yet that the profits 
of labor before they are realized are under legislative control, 
and may be kept down to prevent, as the early Massachusetts 
statute had it, “ oppression” by “ excessive wages.” 


THOMAS M. COOLEY. 


DESIGN IN NATURE. 


HEN the Psalmist exclaimed, “The heavens declare the 

glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his handi- 
work,” he expressed a conviction that has been common to the 
great mass of men in all ages of the world. The general im- 
pressions of order as revealing design, made upon the common 
observers of Nature, have been strengthened by careful study 
of the heavens, the earth, and the organic beings upon it. The 
telescope has but revealed more fully the order and beauty of 
arrangement that are seen by the unaided eye. Chemical re- 
search, in analyzing the earth and water and air, has but shown 
us the perfection of methods and wonderful adjustments by 
which the elements build up and support the varied forms of 
life. The scalpel and microscope, in unfolding the minutest 
structure of animal and plant, but repeat and corroborate the 
story which all these organisms tell, by the perfection of their 
outward forms, and by their relations to each other and the 
world. The earth in its composition and structure, and the or- 
ganic beings upon it, have so impressed thinking men as “ things 
that are made,” that again and again they have been studied 
and used for a higher purpose than mere scientific classification 
—for the purpose of revealing a Creator, his attributes and char- 
acter. 

No new revelations have been made that essentially affect 
the argument for design, which has been so often and so ably 
presented. And to make this statement good is all that is now 
required. We are called upon to do this, because the claim is 
made that progress in science has swept away the proof upon 
which teleologists have relied. This assertion is made by such 
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men, and with such an array of learning, that the common mind 
is disturbed—disturbed, because called upon to deal with ques- 
tions which it does not understand. There is a dread which 
falls upon men when they see the walls, which they supposed 
were made impregnable by the Paleys and Bucklands, bom- 
barded with biological and chemical terms of astounding length 
and fearful composition. The missiles are new, and declared 
by their inventors to be deadly. Until their true nature is known, 
they are a source of courage on the one side, and of terror on 
the other. It is well to have it fairly understood that these new 
weapons are entirely harmless ; that they have no more efficiency 
in overthrowing the argument for design than the gongs which 
the Chinese use to frighten soldiers have in real warfare. 

The object of this paper is simply to explain some of the 
difficulties which, on account of the present conflict of opinion 
among scientific men, are likely to trouble those who have al- 
ready investigated the evidence of design in Nature, or who 
desire to do so. 

To do this, it will be necessary to briefly consider those 
principles of belief and conditions of proof which have a spe- 
cial bearing upon this subject; and also to restate a few of the 
evidences of design that have generally been accepted, and show 
that they still hold good, strengthened, if possible, by the more 
careful consideration of the facts upon which they rest, and 
the discovery of other facts that might be supposed to affect 
them. 

1. By design, we mean a preconceived plan according to 
which work is done. It involves the conception of an end to 
be reached, a purpose to reach the end, and the comprehension 
and choice of means to secure it. Any work, to show design, 
must first exist as an intellectual conception in the being that 
performs the work, or directs other agents in performing it. 

2. While these statements might be accepted, the application 
of them to any given case, in the works and acts of men even, 
is often a very difficult thing. We can have no better prepara- 
tion, however, for the study of design in Nature than a careful 
consideration of the conditions under which we are compelled, 
by the very laws of mind, to infer design in the works of man. 
If we ask what it is in any work that reveals to us design, we can 
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only answer by saying that we see plan, purpose, means adapted 
to ends. Whether these do exist in the thing, must be a matter 
of investigation in each case; and the decision will be according 
to the weight of proof in each mind. In some cases, however, 
the proof is of such a nature that every well-balanced mind 
accepts it without question. A house,a watch, or a book is never 
named as a possible accidental result of action. And the per- 
fection of either has nothing to do with the mere evidence of 
design, but only of the extent of the design as showing wis- 
dom, skill, or other attribute. The clumsiest wooden clock that 
ever marked minutes and hours upon its dial-plate, though need- 
ing daily correction, is to all men as convincing proof of mere 
design as the best chronometer clock that ever marked the mo- 
tion of the stars. 

Nor is it necessary for one to see the connection between 
means and ends in order to believe in design. This belief may 
be forced upon him by results. The man who stands by a 
carpet or Jacquard loom may be entirely unable to understand 
its mechanism—the wires and threads may be a perfect maze to 
him; but as he sees the figures appear in the web, the outlines 
of flowers and even portraits of men recurring in regular order, 
he knows there is design in the parts which he cannct understand 
or see. He is just as certain of this as is the great inventor who 
can duplicate or improve the loom, or the chemist who can ana- 
lyze the colors that combine their tints to produce the effect. 

The length of time required to do the work, the number or 
nature of the agents employed, their knowledge or ignorance 
of the effect of the part they each perform in the work, has 
nothing whatever to do with the nature of the final result. 
The thing reached is such as to force belief in design—design 
originating in one mind in which the result and means to secure 
it first existed as a conception. To doubt this, would be to deny 
the highest proof the mind can have. 

We cannot be too full and explicit upon this point. For the 
evidence of design in Nature rests mainly upon resu/¢s—results 
as evident as the marking of time upon a dial-plate by the mov- 
ing of a hand, or the production of Washington’s portrait from 
a Jacquard loom. The doubts that trouble many people arise 
simply from the fact that they attempt to consider elements 
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that have no bearing upon the case in hand. They are made 
to believe that they cannot be certain of design in a plant or 
animal unless they can trace the growth of these organisms 
from the germs and submit every tissue and cell to the micro- 
scope; as though aman could not be certain of design ina clock 
unless he could see and describe every wheel and spring in its 
complex mechanism! By this confusion, this supposing that 
they cannot judge of design in results unless they can unravel 
all the processes by which those results are reached, they come 
to believe that certain men know things that destroy the value 
of what seems to be proof tothem. It iswell to remember, that 
in weighing some kinds of proof the man of common education 
and sound judgment, is the equal of the most learned. The 
common farmer could not be convinced by the best clockmaker 
in the world that the simplest clock or watch was not a work of 
design. Let him apply the same principles of proof to things 
in Nature—to the structure and functions of organs and the re- 
lation of organisms to each other as revealing design, and the 
things which he does not understand will never affect his judg- 
ment as to the value of plain results, as proof. 
' . In the works of Nature we have results from forces—from 
gravitation, cohesion, chemical affinity, and life, if it be proper 
to call that a force.. The designing agent never appears. He 
can be known only through his work. And this is the main 
difference, as we understand it, between the conditions of proof 
respecting design in the works of man and in Nature. We have 
seen the human agent, and that is an aid to our weak powers 
in realizing the full value of proof derived from his works. 
According to the views of some, we can never recognize 
chance or accident in reference to any operation in Nature. 
Design in Nature is thus put on the same plane and made co- 
extensive with causation itself. So we understand President 
Porter to place it, in the following statements: * 


“ We assert that the relation of means and ends is assumed @ grzorz to be 
true of every event and being in the universe, and that the mind rests its knowl- 
edge upon this as an intuitive principle. 

“ The entire superstructure of Inductive Philosophy rests upon the principle 
in question. . 

1«* Human Intellect,” p. 594, e¢ seq. 
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“Tt has already been shown that the Inductive method rests upon several 
assumptions. They are such as these: Nature is uniform in her operations and 
laws, etc., etc.” 

“These and other like axioms of the student of Nature are but varied ap- 
plications of the principle in question, viz., that 2 the unzverse, objectively 
considered, there 7s an intelligent and wise adaptation of powers and laws 
to rational ends, and that the same ts true of the relation of the untverse to 
the knowing mind.” : 


That the mind finally reaches this conclusion, we admit—if 
not by a process of induction, by a principle of faith or instinc- 
tive belief. The difference between this instinctive belief and 
intuitive belief we have tried to explain in another place.’ But 
in presenting the proof for the existence of design in Nature 
we certainly have given two elements which are sufficient for 
our work, even if one rejects the strong ground taken by Presi- 
dent Porter; these are causation as an intuitive principle of be- 
lief, and man as a known cause, revealing in his acts final cause, 
giving us atype or standard by which we necessarily test our 
proof in searching for intelligence in the works of Nature. 

With causation as an intuitive principle, and with man as 
our standard of an intelligent cause, we proceed to inquire if 
there is in the universe another cause like him in kind? 

In searching for design in Nature we naturally consider 
special adaptations first, because the plan in them is so simple as 
to be readily perceived; and then we pass on combining these, 
until we see their relations to the whole plan of which they are 
apart. In presenting the proof, after it has been once reached, 
we may reverse this order, perhaps with profit. But to do this 
understandingly, we must have some specific end which we pro- 
pose to reach in our investigations as the final step in our proof 
of thought or design. This end in Nature, which as a final re- 
sult makes belief in an intelligent cause a necessary mental 
operation, is the preservation and enjoyment of sentient beings, 
including man himself; for as a physical being, at least, he is a 
part of Nature. 

_ In tracing the provisions that show design, we can in the 
space allotted to us do nothing more than follow a few single 
lines of adjustments and contrivances, while hundreds of others 
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branch from these in all directions, each leading to the same 
kind of proof, and all taken together, by their number and ad- 
justments to each other, eliminating the possibility of chance or 
mere blind operation of force, and demanding belief in an intel- 
ligent ordainer, forcing this belief through the necessary opera- 
tions of the human mind. But that this belief may be forced 
upon us, the things must be seen and not merely be mentioned 
by name; and they must stand for what they are worth as 
proof by themselves, and not be mingled in a chaotic mass with 
theories and questions that have no legitimate connection with 
them as elements of proof. 

If there is a single fact which all scientific men now accept 
as proved beyond question, it is that our earth once existed 
without a single organism upon it. To a being like man, the 
physical forces of gravitation, cohesion, and chemical affinity 
would have appeared for ages the highest manifestations of 
power on the globe. 

Now the earth is swarming with life—with plant life, that is 
adapted to it through organization alone; with hundreds of 
thousands of forms of animals, that have instinct or intelligence, 
or both, added to organization, by which they complete their 
adaptation to it. Standing among these, or above them all, is 
man, who can comprehend the relations of those lower forms 
to each other and to himself, and who knows that he and they 
have come into being on a globe that once moved through the 
heavens void of life. That we are here, is the greatest marvel of 
the universe to us. We are here through the agency of a cause 
adequate to produce the result—to produce man and provide for 
him as a person. 

It would be proper, then, for man to atid first of all, his 
own being and the provisions that have been made for him ; for 
if there is any purpose revealed in all this marvellous order of 
things, it is reasonable to suppose that it will most fully and 
clearly appear in the structure of, and provision for, the highest 
being in the kingdom of life; the one, by common consent, 
ranking far above others in all essential respects. 

Man is the central figure in all this investigation and discus- 
sion. We might commence with him, but we prefer, as we have 
intimated, to trace the line of adaptation by which provision 
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is made for man, and incidentally to treat of those provisions 
made for other sentient beings. Let us, then, briefly state the 
facts that are known in reference to the earth as a dwelling- 
place for man, point out those conditions that are essential to 
his existence here, and then call attention to those other condi- 
tions that belong to him asa person, that enable him to pro- 
gress indefinitely in his power over Nature, to compel her to 
minister to his wants. In doing this, we necessarily discuss 
some of the most important questions that arise in a survey of 
the forms of life below man, because the very existence of man 
depends upon plant life. 

The first thing that claims our attention in this discussion is 
the constitution of the earth itself, that makes any form of. life 
as it now exists possible. Organic. beings are composed of cer- 
tain elements that help form the earth. The quantity and qual- 
ity of these elements, their distribution and arrangement as 
compounds, and their chemical relations to each other, all have 
relation to the existence and enjoyment of animal life. Take 
from our globe carbon or hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, or phos- 
phorus, or a single one of several other elements that might be 
named, and none of the higher plants or animals could exist. 
If hydrogen or some other easily oxidizable substance had been 
present in excess in past time, the oxygen that now forms our 
atmosphere would have existed only in combination. Then no 
animal could have lived upon the earth. We.are apt to think 
of the globe as a very crude mass of inorganic elements; but 
it is, in truth, a body of wonderful adjustments in the materials 
that’ compose it and the ‘forces that control them. When we 
see what slight changes in the number or relation of the ele- 
ments composing our globe would have rendered life upon it 
absolutely impossible, we are struck with wonder at the per- 
fection of that grand work by which elements were brought 
together in quality and quantity so perfectly adapted for filling 
the earth with the untold number of living forms. For one who 
understands the primal condition of our globe and the geologi- 
cal changes wrought upon it, by which the present forms of life 
have become possible, there is an evidence of design, of which 
the gathering of stone and timber and iron by man for the 
building of his structures is but a rude example. 
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This subject is worthy of a full elaboration, but our limits 
forbid it. 

We pass to the consideration of the kingdoms of life as we 
find them now. And first, of the plants, because they are low- 
est, and because all their adaptations come through organization, 
through the structure and automatic function of organs alone. 

We shall first present the accepted facts in regard to the 
growth of plants, the structure and function of their organs, 
and leave for subsequent discussion the theories by which the 
value of these facts, as evidence for design, is supposed by some 
to be weakened or destroyed. We shall be compelled, by our 
limits, to make general statements, and leave many points un- 
guarded by explanations and notice of apparent exceptions. 

In all plant life there is the power of taking food. The 
chemical compounds needed for building up plants are taken by 
them from earth and air, are decomposed and recombined and 
used for forming the different tissues, in all their modifications. 
In some plants the course of life is but for a few days or hours; 
in others, it keeps on its course for centuries. In some, the 
structure is never more complex than a single cell or thread of 
cells ; in others, the complication of parts is a wonder, as in the 
oak or rose. But in all this growth, from the simplest form to 
the cedar and palm, there is a plan for each, according to which 
it is developed; and in the highest, a complicated adaptation of 
means to ends in the structure of parts, distribution, and forms 
of organs. Given the end to be accomplished in each organism, 
and he would be a learned and wise man who could equal the 
perfection of the plan for its accomplishment in each, even in 
the simplest. The outward, visible structure of each one of 
the thousands of kinds commends itself to men, as they see its 
fitness for the work required. And the more careful study of 
inward structure and relation of each organ to the whole shows 
the same beautiful harmony of parts and perfection of adapta- 
tion throughout the entire organism. Pass through a forest of 
meadow, pass from zone to zone, and see the wealth of forms 
that clothe the earth—the algz that fringe the ocean, the mil- 
dew and other fungi, the lichens and mosses, the rose and oak 
and palm, grasses and flowers and vines—each one a study for 
days and months, each having some peculiar condition of life, 
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each doing its work for itself with absolute perfection, if all its 
conditions of life are given. All these have sprung from a globe 
once destitute of living forms; but here they are, feeding, grow- 
ing through the combination and appropriation of chemical ele- 
ments. There is:certainly adaptation of means to ends plainly 
apparent in each one of them; such adaptation by external 
form as no intelligence of man can surpass. So far as we can 
trace their internal structure and the function of their organs, 
the same kind of adaptation is repeated. 

If any one of our commonest trees were like glass, with col- 
ored tissues and fluids, so that it could reveal to the passer-by 
all the chemical and vital changes within, we should gather 
around it in wonder and admiration. 

But this machinery does not move on without interruption. 
In the temperate zones, the leaves of most trees all die and fall 
each year. Provision was made for this change when the leaf 
was formed. And as the leaf is the organ of elaboration of food 
for its own growth even, provision must be made for its renewal. 
While the leaves were yet green, and the tree seemed in the 
strength of its life, building up its tissues, it was forming em- 
bryo leaves to be unfolded another year, and storing up in its 
tissues the prepared food on which they were to feed, till able 
to provide for themselves, for the tree, and for a generation of 
leaves to follow them. 

This is, in brief, the work, the order of life, in a single tree, 
after it appears to us as a tree. Equivalent work is done in 
other forms—in root and tuber and bulb. In the sleeping forms 
beneath our winter’s snow, how perfectly the work has been 
done! Theample provision for future development has been 
made by the storing up of food and forming of buds, so that, 
at the first warm breath of spring, every root and bulb may 
send up its blade and flower as by enchantment. 

This storing of food by plants for their own use against a 
time when unable to procure it for themselves; this provision 
for the future, made for a single year, or, as in some plants, dur- 
ing a long series of years—is one of the marvels of the vegetable 
world. The perfection of the work, the many ways in which it 
is accomplished, its evident necessity for the continuance of so 
many kinds, its repetition from year to year, would seem to 
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stamp the whole arrangement as the work of an intelligent 
being. 

And now another phase of life appears, depending upon con- 
trivances more varied, and in many respects more tangible, than 
any that have yet been named. This is reproduction. The in- 
dividual plant, if left to itself under conditions adapted to its 
nature, completes a given cycle of growth, and then passes 
away by the law of its being. But before its cycle is completed 
it makes provision for the continuance of the species. This is 
done in various ways; but it is accomplished mainly through 
the principle of sexuality, which probably prevails in some de- 
gree in all organisms, from the highest to the lowest. The final 
cause of sex in plants and the lowest animals*that may be propa- 
gated by other means, may not be understood by us as a neces- 
sity, certainly; but this question has nothing to do with the 
study of final cause as related to the organs and functions, all 
the varied machinery, through which this principle acts in se- 
curing the continuance of the higher species, as they now exist. 

We must here confine ourselves to a few of the forms that 
are easily examined and well known. The microscope simply 
reveals repetitions of the same thing in kind; and the more 
complicated and rare adjustments for the fertilization of flowers 
differ no more in kind from those found in the violet, lily, or 
rose, than the compound microscope differs from the single 
magnifying glass. The complexity of the compound micro- 
scope may be curious, admirable; but in reality it is only an ex- 
tended application of the principle involved in the simple lens; 
and is no stronger proof of design than this single convex glass, 
when properly mounted for work. 

The problem always proposed by sexuality is the mingling 
of two diverse materials for the production of a new centre of 
life. There must be an incipient germ, or something potenti- 
ally its equal, and that must receive additional power from the 
mingling of a distinct substance from without. In the ordinary 
plant there is the germ vesicle, in the ovule at the base of the 
flower, which must be reached by the pollen, or some part of 
the pollen, which grows on the stamens of the same flower, or 
some other flower of the species. 

What we marvel at here is the variety of means, and the 
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perfection, amid all this variety, of structure and function and 
relation of organs, for securing this single result. 

If the problem had been proposed, to convince the world of 
design in Nature, by a multiplying of methods of the utmost 
possible diversity and perfection of adaptation in each case, it is 
impossible to conceive of a more successful result for meeting 
the required conditions. No ingenuity of man—of all the men 
that ever existed—could have conceived of the work as it has 
been done; no man can conceive of it till it is seen; and when 
seen, nO one can improve upon the work or the contrivances 
that perform it. 

In the plants fertilized by wind, there is the abundance of 

pollen to allow for fts loss. The pollen is matured and set free 
when the stigma is just ready to receive it. The tassel upon 
the corn scatters the vitalizing cells, and the silks that hang 
from the top of the ear are all ready to catch their portions and 
-give life to the golden grains. Of cross-fertilization here sug- 
gested we cannot now treat directly, though this presents a 
whole series of special contrivances to secure a result readily 
perceived, though the final cause of the result may not be un- 
derstood. 

In those plants that produce well-marked flowers, such as 
may fertilize themselves or are fertilized through the agency of 
insects, a structure is found that gives delight to man, and a 
function that gives support and enjoyment to insect life, by the 
production of honey. And yet the flower that gives delight to 
man, and the honey that gives enjoyment to the lower forms of 
life as well as to man, are so produced and arranged that pri- 
marily they secure the propagation of the plant. The color of 
the petals may attract the insect, and the honey is ready when 
the pollen is ripe for distribution. It is so placed in relation to 
the parts of the flower, that to secure it the insect must scatter 
the pollen and become, in his eager work for himself, an efficient 
agent for preserving on the earth every species of plant from 
which he gathers his stores. 

If this result were secured ina single plant only, or if the 
parts of all flowers were the same in form and arrangement, we 
could not fail, even then, to see adaptation of means to ends. 
But now we see this result reached through every possible di- 
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versity of form and arrangement of parts. This diversity may 
not strengthen the argument for design directly, but it may 
become an important fact in meeting those theories that would 
explain all those adjustments by the operation of blind agencies. 

Two examples of fertilization from the thousands—one 
simple and the other complex—will be mentioned here. There 
is in all these cases one thing to be done—/fertilization of the 
seed ; or perhaps we might say two things are to be done, if we 
should treat of cross-fertilization through specific contrivances. 
The examples we give will present almost the extremes of sim- 
plicity and complexity of arrangement for fertilization through 
the agency of insects. 

The first example is that of the Squash, which, though a mo- 
noecious plant, is as easy a case for examination as can be found. 
The stamens, joined together, rise in the middle of the flower. 
The corollais so arranged that an insect, to reach the bottom of 
the flower, must press by the anthers that are ready to give up 
their pollen when the flower opens. But at the bottom of the 
flower is a pot of nectar, for which the bees are eager. The bee 
emerges from the flower dusted with pollen. The other flower 
connected with the fruit has a pistil rising in its centre; and here 
too the nectar is stored, at just the time the stigma is ready for 
pollen; and here the bee, coming from the staminate flower to 
gather additional treasures from the pistillate, scatters upon the 
pistil the fertilizing dust; and the work is done. The pollen 
and honey and stigma and ovule are all ready at the right time 
and place. The form of the flower and the structure of the bee 
correspond as the key to the lock; and the instinct of the bee 
that sends it to the flower for food is the active agency in the 
whole chain of means. Without such agency as the bee per- 
forms, these plants could not be fertilized, and the species 
would perish. 

The second example is the Orchis pyramadalis, fully described 
in Darwin’s excellent work on the Fertilization of Orchids; 
though essentially the same things can be seen in other orchi- 
daceous plants. 

The pollen in this flower is contained in two little packets 
with pedicels. On the bottom of these pedicels is a glue, that 
becomes suddenly solid when exposed to the air. The packets 
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and pedicels are perfectly protected by the structure of the 
flower till an insect approaches for the honey. The flower is 
fed upon by a moth with a long proboscis. In forcing this pro- 
boscis into the flower, the pedicels are laid bare, and their gluey 
points touch the proboscis and adhere to it; and the two packets 
are withdrawn from the flower, standing glued upon the probos- 
cis like two miniature horns. But now, by the action of drying, 
they begin to bend forward and down, so that the packets hang 
below the proboscis. The insect now approaches another flower, 
the stigma of which is just below its throat, and has upon it a 
glue. As the proboscis is thrust in, the bent packets come di- 
rectly in contact with the stigma and are glued to it; while two 
other packets are glued to the proboscis above. When the 
insect attempts to leave the flower, it ruptures the packets of 
pollen glued to the stigma, thus fertilizing that flower, while it 
bears off two additional packets to fertilize another. We do 
not ask here, Why all thiscomplication? We simply point out 
the complexity of arrangement and perfection of result. It is 
well, however, for future use to remember the elements here 
combined : form and structure of flowers; position of packets; 
glue to fix them to the proboscis; their hygrometric action by 
which they bend into proper position; the glue upon the 
stigma sufficiently strong to rupture the packets; the structure 
of the insect, and the instinct that sends it to the flower. 

But all these structures and processes are for the production 
of seeds to act as independent centres of life. Each seed con- 
tains the germ of another individual essentially like that from 
which it came. This germ is a combination of cells, with power 
to develop under proper conditions into the perfect plant. 
But this germ, at first, can only feed and grow; it cannot elabo- 
rate its own food from the inorganic compounds, as can the 
plant in another stage of its existence. When the germ was 
formed by the mother plant, she stored up around it, or in con- 
nection with it, the elaborated food it first needs—sugar and 
starch and oil, gluten and salts—all ready prepared as food, or 
fitted to form, by chemical changes, the food the germ needs, 
till it develops organs that can absorb and assimilate the gases 
and salts from earth and air. 

When the seed is perfected, the next thing in natural order 
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is its distribution; and for this work the means are often as 
specially adapted to the end as are those concerned in fertili- 
zation. 

Springs, hooks, barbs, wings, and plumes are all employed, 
in various modifications. And acting with these means, there 
are often other subsidiary structures of capsules that are as 
marked in their adaptation for setting free the seeds, as the 
other agencies are for distributing them. There is also the in- 
direct agency of animals, that seems to have a direct relation to 
several of these methods of distribution. 

Of springs, we have a familiar example in the /zpatiens, allied 
to the Garden Balsam. Its capsule, when ripe, bursts at a mere 
touch, and its valves coil like twisted steel wires, throwing the 
seeds in all directions. In the wild Cranesbill (Geranium 
maculatum) there are generally but five seeds from each flower. 
Each of these seeds is enclosed in a valvular pod joined to the 
bottom of the style, which is fastened far above to the pro- 
longed axis. _When the fruit is ripe, each of these styles has 
becomea spring. A slight touch, and the spring pulls the pod 
from its fastening, ruptures its under side by the process, and 
projects the seed as though hurled from a miniature sling. 
Thus one seed after another is thrown from the parent plant, 
so that all the seeds have a tendency to form a circle around it. 

For hooks we can find no better example than the trouble- 
some Burdock, that encloses its seeds in a covering armed with 
such powerful and well-arranged hooks, that men and animals 
not only bear the ripe packages along with them whenever 
they touch them, but can hardly get free from their tenacious 
hold till the packets are completely ruptured and the seeds 
scattered. 

Various species of Azdens, or Spanish needles, give us fine 
specimens of spear and barb. The permanent covering of each 
seed is armed with from two to four sharp prongs; and upon 
them are recurved barbs, that do their work with a certainty 
that most persons have cause to remember. This certainty of 
action is secured by no indefinite combination of parts, such as 
would suggest to the mind a possible chance arrangement or re- 
sult of external agencies or conditions; but the form and posi- 
tion of the needle-like prongs, the relation of the barbs to each 
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one of them, their size, perfection of finish and position, cause 
these appendages of the seed to impress us as a contrivance of 
unsurpassed perfection for transporting it from the place of 
growth. And all this complex and perfect contrivance can 
hardly be claimed as existing simply as a necessary condition 
of the life of the plant. For the seeds, in number and tenacity 
of life, show plainly that these plants might hold their own with 
others that have no such aids in distribution. These plants are 
now generally regarded as pests; but we are not here attempt- 
ing to explain the final cause of the plants themselves. The 
proof of contrivance for doing any work, is not affected by the 
desirableness of the work itself. We may not understand all 
about that; we may have to wait for future revelations, or such 
revelations may never come in reference to the worth of these 
plants; but needle-points and barbs we can understand, and 
may be able to see at once that their complex structure is per- 
fectly adapted to the work they perform. 

The maple and elm give the best known examples of seeds 
with wings or membranes to favor their distribution by the 
wind—best known, because each seed with its membrane hangs 
in plain sight upon the tree. But in the catkins of birches and 
the cones of some of the pine tribe may be found a multitude 
of seeds far better provided with wings than those that are so 
well known. The seeds of our birches, when loosed from the 
catkin, remind one, at once, of minute but well-winged insects ; 
and in the wide pods of some Catalpas will be found a mass of 
seeds with membranes closely packed ; but each one of the seeds 
when thrown into the air is so sustained and moved by any cur- 
rent, that one cannot fail to be struck with its likeness in form 
and motion to a butterfly or moth. 

In the catkins, cones, and pods, the seeds are all found 
packed into the smallest possible space by the process of growth ; 
but when the cone or pod is ready to release the seed, its wings 
are ready for the wind to bear it away. 

Of the plumes, some of the most marvellous forms seem to 
have escaped study, in a measure, from their very commonness. 
The world does not furnish a better example than the common 
dandelion; and no ingenuity of man can improve upon the 
structure of the plume, or the arrangement by which it is made 
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available for its work. The dandelion is composed of a mass of 
flowers on a common receptacle, giving the head the appearance 
of a single flower. After this head has opened and the little 
flowers are fertilized, the common involucre closes the head, 
and the flower seems to have withered. But the work is not 
done. The scape, or flower-stem, elongates so as to raise the 
head of flowers; and while the fruit is forming within, the upper 
point of each seed elongates into along slender thread, carrying 
upon its point the tuft of fine capillary bristles that once rested, 
as a modified calyx, immediately on top of the seed. When 
this work is all done, the common involucre opens, folds back 
till it touches the stem below, drawing the receptacle into a 
convex surface above, thus separating the mass of flowers from 
each other; and we see, as it were, a second flower more beauti- 
ful than the first—that globe of fairy-like work that makes the 
dandelion, with its perfected fruit, one of the most unique 
objects in the vegetable kingdom ; one that would attract the 
attention and call out the admiration of every beholder, were it 
not so common. 

The head thus lifted by the long flower-stem and opened 
into a globe of plumes is shaken by the wind, and the seeds 
sail in the air, each one hanging by a slender thread from its 
miniature balloon of delicate down. 

A single seed, as it floats in the air, is beautiful in its arrange- 
ment of parts; but when we remember the complication and 
joint action of the flower-stalk and head, by which each little 
seed becomes an aéronaut to sail through the air to reacha 
place for growth, we have another instance of the complexity 
and perfection of means to secure a single result. 

An abundance of other plants, belonging to the same botani- 
cal order, have essentially the same provision for distribution 
of seed, though the structures are not so attractive in appear- 
ance. 

Other plants belonging to very different botanical families 
have a similar provision, though the seeds grow packed in folli- 
cles or pods. The Milkweed (Asclepzas) and the Epilobiums 
will suffice for examples. In the Milkweed, seeds and plumes 
are packed into a compact mass; but when the fruit-covering 
opens, the long, silky threads attached to each seed diverge, and 
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the seeds float through the air, objects of beauty in the silky 
lustre of their plumes and in the perfection of arrangement.for 
their distribution. 

The slender pods of the Epilobiums and Apocynums are 
packed with just such well-provided seed; so that their distribu- 
tion is so thoroughly and secretly accomplished, that the Epi- 
lobiums, or fire-weeds, as one species is sometimes called, are 
thought by some to spring from newly-cleared land, without 
seed. The only limit to such descriptions is space, and the 
only ground of hesitation in,selecting these examples is lest we 
should omit others better known or more easily studied. 

The outward provisions found in the growing plant to favor 
its own development or the production of fruit are marked and 
varied ; but we can refer here only to the provision for the sup- 
port of weak stems. There are vines that flourish upon the 
ground; but there are others that are plainly better provided 
for by supports. 

The methods of climbing are various: by twining, by root- 
lets, by leaf-stalks, and by tendrils. The methods by twining 
and tendrils are all we can mention here. 

In some species of beans, whenever the axis of the plant is 
so elongated that it cannot support its own weight, it hunts for 
a support. The terminal bud describes a circle, the circle in- 
creasing in diameter as the axis lengthens till it finds a support, 
or, failing in this, falls to the ground. The process in all twin- 
ing plants is essentially the same, though they may belong to 
botanical families far removed from each other. Some plants 
twine with the sun and some twine against it ; and most twiners 
have nearly allied species that do not climb at all. 

The common pea, though near to the bean botanically, is sup- 
ported by tendrils formed by the modification of a portion of its 
leaves. Tendrilsare simply natural strings, that twine and fasten 
themselves to hold plants in place. Anexample of well-marked 
character and permanence is found in the tendril of the grape, 
and one of greater complication still, in the woodbine (A mpe- 
lopsts). 

The tendril of the grape-vine grows in the place of a branch, 
instead of being but part of a leaf, as is the tendril of the pea; 
and it is thus firmly connected with the wood of the vine, and 
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is itself, finally, formed of tough woody tissue, as it needs to be, 
to hold the heavy vine, winter and summer, in place. When 
the fine tendrils have fastened to any object, their main trunk 
becomes coiled so as to draw the vine nearer the support ; and 
the elastic coil acts as a spring, so that the tendril is not easily 
broken by any sudden strain of the vine upon it. 

In the woodbine, we have all the arrangements found in the 
grape-vine and something additional, that_fits the plant to be- 
come an ornament on places where the grape could not keep 
itself in place. Its tendrils will twine like those of the grape, 
if a proper support is offered them ; but if there is nothing but 
a bare wall, they are equal to the work required. If there is a 
crack to be found in the wall within the reach of a tendril, it 
seems sure to find it; and its point finally becomes so enlarged 
within the crack, that the tendril is broken before it can be 
withdrawn. If no such place is found, the points of the tendrils 
are enlarged into disks, which fasten upon the bare surface in 
such position that the divisions of tendrils all act together in 
sustaining the weight, and the tendril can in most cases be 
broken before the disks can be pulled from the surface to which 
they attach themselves. 

A full description of the movements and subsidiary arrange- 
ments, by which all the support of climbing plants is secured, 
would be curious, but would hardly add to the significance of 
the means already described. 

We have now presented the points relating to the vegetable 
kingdom that we desire to refer to as resu/fs—tresults that are 
generally known to all students of Nature. 

It would next be in order to present the same class of 
materials found in the animal kingdom. It is here, rather than 
among plants, that Paley supposed the greatest strength of the 
argument for design to be found. He was probably correct in 
this view of the case, as the number of animal species is not 
only far greater than that of the kinds of plants, but the com- 
plexity of structure in animals, and of their relations to each 
other and the world, is far greater than can be found among 
plants; and yet the complexity does not prevent the certainty 
of result reached through adaptation of means to ends. 

Each group of animals is not only fitted to the world by 
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certain structures, functions, and instincts, which they have in 
common; but each kind has its multiplied and various adapta- 
tions to meet its own needs. Each bird and each insect has 
not only the adaptations that belong to its own class, but each 
bird and insect has those special structures and functions fitting 
it for a peculiar mode of life, and by which it is distinguished 
from every other species of its kind—the species that may 
occupy with it the same territory, and have the same external 
conditions of life to contend with. 

A volume, rather than an article, would be required to give 
a tolerable list of contrivances found in animals, if an attempt 
were made to give them at all. They are not needed for our 
present purpose ; for all that is reached in the animal kingdom 
through mere structure as the result of the operation of physio- 
logical forces, is seen in kind in the vegetable kingdom. We 
shall therefore pass at once to notice the operations of instinct— 
those phenomena in the animal kingdom that show a more far- 
reaching agency than any thing found among plants, making 
links in a longer chain of means to reach final result. In doing 
this, we shall have, incidentally, to notice examples of structure 
and function both in animals and plants. 

As instinct is the first agency for carrying adaptations 
beyond the limit of the possible work of mere physiological 
structure and function, it comes in to utilize both of these—to 
take up the work where they leave it, and thus make them both 
more efficient than they could otherwise become. 

When we say that instinct is the first agency in this work, 
perhaps we ought to except reflex action, which in some cases 
can hardly be distinguished from instinct; and some consider 
all instinct to be only different forms of complicated reflex 
action. 

The discussion as to differences and definitions hasmno vital 
bearing on the question before us as to design ; for in the first 
instance here, as in physiological action already considered, we 
look at results. 

An instinct seems to be an impulse towards, and a guidance 
in, performing some action which the being needs to perform as 
an individual or representative of a species, but which it could 
not possibly learn to perform before it needs to act. 
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INSTINCT, as a general term, properly includes all the origi- 
nal impulses (excepting the appetites), together with that appa- 
rent knowledge and skill with which animals are endowed, 
which experience may call into action, but which it cannot give 
to the animal in which it appears. 

Questions as to the origin and growth of instinct will be in 
order after the results have been stated. 

The argument in favor of design as revealed by instinct is 
founded, first of all, on the fact that the continuance of the great 
mass of species, as they now exist, depends upon instincts that 
must act as soon as the being comes into the world; and in the 
second place, upon the number and diversity of the complex 
operations of instinct in securing specific results essential to the 
continuance of certain forms of animal life. 

Wecan but indicate the different phases of instinctive action, 
and cite brief illustrations. 

I. In the majority of cases among the lower animals, as high 
in rank as insects, fishes, and reptiles, the young never have a 
parent’s care. The egg is deposited in the proper place, and 
the parent never sees it again—often dies before the egg hatches. 

Among the insects, one or two will answer our purpose. 

The tent caterpillar lays her eggs upon the branches of the 
apple-tree, or some other, upon which its young can feed. Then 
the insect dies, so that in the spring of the year this species is 
represented in New England only by eggs. These hatch just 
as the leaves begin to open. They feed, spin their tent for 
their common larval life, separate at full growth, and each seeks 
a proper place for itself, and there spins a cocoon for its trans- 
formation. The history of one is the history of all in the nest. 
The history of one nest or tent is the history of all others. The 
complex work of instinct is done in regular steps, and leads on 
to the perfection of the insect as regularly as do the physiologi- 
cal changes in its body. 

The seventeen-year-locust is an example a little different in 
kind. The young grubs enter the earth and mine there for 
seventeen years, and then all come forth for their gala day, to 
repeat the work done before they were hatched. 

There is another phenomenon, still, that appears in the his- 
tory of some insects that are left by their parents entirely to 
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themselves for support. Certain insects deposit their eggs in 
the tissues of oaks and other plants that seem to act as nurses 
for the young. 

In oak-galls and oak-apples, so called, we often find a curious 
structure. The tree, from its own proper food, forms an elabo- 
rate home for its insect foe, and furnishes it with food. The 
‘provision would be a curious one if made by but one plant in 
the world. But we find several different kinds of insects pro- 
vided for by the oak, and a like provision is made for others by 
roses, potentillas, spruces, willows, and many other plants. It 
is thought to be a curious thing that the mother insect should 
deposit her eggs on plants upon which her young can feed, 
though her own food may be of a very different kind. But 
stranger still it is that she should know what plants will build a 
home and furnish food both. 

There is an example that occurs frequently in New England 
—an insect that stings the common species of golden-rod that 
grows by almost every hedgerow. Thestem of the plant forms 
a home in which the larva lives well provided for until ready to 
go through its final transformation. Then it gnaws an opening 
or canal through the side of its house, leaving only thin bark to 
act asa door. Then withdrawing to the centre, its transforma- 
tion is completed, and the full-grown insect makes its way along 
the canal, pushes open the door, and is free. The plant draws 
upon its own food to house and feed this insect foe, as though 
it were its own child. The young insect in turn cares for itself 
as well as though it had known the history of its ancestors for 
a thousand years, and had perfect knowledge of the external 
world, which it never sees till all its changes are completed and 
all the work described is done. 

Passing to fishes, we have a well-known fact, true of several 
species quite distinct from each other. The salmon illustrates 
the point. If its eggs are put into a stream fitted for their 
development, the young salmon care for themselves. When 
the proper time comes they go to the ocean to feed, and then 
at the breeding season return to the river; the female selecting 
the proper place for depositing her eggs, and the male following 
to fertilize them after they are deposited. The fish makes its 
way back from its long wandering in the ocean with certainty 
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to its early home, and does all the work required for propaga- 
tion of its species, as all others of its kind have done in all ages. 
There is no care, no instruction, and, in the first stocking of 
rivers with a new kind, no chance for observation; and yet the 
work goes on with the regularity and certainty of the growth 
of the fish itself, through physiological forces. 

If we pass now to the higher animals, we find instinctive 
acts of the young a necessity to supplement the act or function 
of the parent. 

A great mass of the birds are weak, and blind, and helpless 
when hatched. The instinct of the mother leads her to select 
the proper food and bring it to the nest, but she would be 
powerless to feed her young without their co-operation. They 
do their part without instruction. They raise their heads, open 
their bills, and she cares for each. This simple act of raising 
the head and opening the bill must be common to all birds 
that remain for days and weeks in the nest. They must per- 
form this act at once or die. How numerous and diverse the 
species to which this action must be common—from the hum- 
ming-bird to the eagle! If the act is regarded simply as reflex 
instead of instinctive, its significance is the same. 

The young of all hoof-bearing animals must seek the udder 
for themselves, as the mother cannot aid them. When did the 
different species learn to do this work, which all the young now 
know how to perform as soon as they are born—which they all 
must know, or die ? 

Another case of the interaction of the instinct of the parent 
and young is seen in the common fowl and partridge. The 
mother gives the note of warning when a hawk is seen, and the 
young rush not to her for protection, but from her, to find a 
hiding-place for themselves. 

Passing to more complicated cases, we have, in numberless 
instances, structure, function, and instinct directly combined to 
produce the required result, each one useless by itself, but 
when combined working with harmony and efficiency. The 
feathers of birds are so constructed that they cannot receive oil 
from the body, as does the hair of animals. It must be applied 
to them. Near the tail is a sac that secretes and holds the oil 
required. The structure of the sac is such that the bird can 
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force the oil from it by pressing it with its bill, and then it 
applies the oil to the feather and readjusts its web by drawing 
it through the bill. The function of the sac and gland for the 
secretion of oil, the outward structure of the oil-sac, the form 
of the beak of the bird, and its instinct to put them both to a 
proper use, are all required to secure the dressing of the feather. 

A greater complication of instinct, still, is seen in communi- 
ties among ants—the so-called white ants—and bees. These 
are so well known that they need no description here. There 
are certain elements, however, that need to be enumerated and 
remembered for future use. 

In the honey-bee we have, first, the instinct for gathering 
honey, and a wonderfully complicated structure that enables 
her todo this preliminary work. Then she must have the func- 
tion of secreting scales of wax in the rings of the abdomen; then 
the instinct, instruments, and ability to combine these scales 
of wax into the comb for holding honey. The mother of all 
these workers, the queen, never does any work; their father, the 
drone, never does any. The bees that do all the work, and 
have done all the work for these thousands of years, have never 
produced any young. The whole economy of the bee-hive is 
a chain of structures, functions, and instincts, complex in the 
extreme, and yet so interlinked that they all work together like 
the springs and wheels of a well-adjusted watch. 

These examples give directly, or will suggest, all that we 
shall need for our present purpose. They plainly show means 
adapted to ends. 

We next come to the consideration of man. We have 
already noted the conditions of this earth that make his life, 
as well as all other life, possible. The results that we have 
noticed thus far in the vegetable and animal kingdoms have in 
many cases much to do with his life or enjoyment. We might 
also trace his structure, in which Paley found the strength of 
his argument for design; but we propose to pass all this, to 
consider, briefly, the provisions on the globe that he appropriates 
through his intellectual nature—the provisions for his progress 
—provisions for just such a being as he is, as he plainly was, 
before he knew that the provisions existed. 

The argument for design found here is stronger to-day than 
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it ever was before, as we know to-day better than ever before 
the provisions on the globe for man, and his power to use 
them; provisions that were made, many of them, long before 
man appeared on the globe; and the powers for appropriating 
these provisions were in him from the beginning; or, if one 
objects to this phrase, long ages before the powers were proper- 
ly used to make these provisions of the globe available to his 
use. This argument will gain strength from age to age by 
every new discovery that gives man new power over Nature or 
brings her products into better service for him. 

Let us mention a few of the provisions that seem to be made 
for man, as man. As a mere animal, the natural fruits of the 
earth and the lowest forms of animals could furnish him food: 
natural caves or rude huts,a shelter. He could live without 
clothing, or with the skins of the animals that furnished him 
food. ‘This is no fancy sketch, for there are tribes now living 
that rise no higher than the degraded type of life here indicated. 
The world furnishes abundant proof of how little is required for 
men that they may live on the earth—-of the difference between 
the possessions of the squalid, savage tribes that now exist, 
holding their place on the earth as their fathers have done for 
thousands of years, and all the possessions of the civilized man, 
in art and science and the products of both. Mark well the 
Australian and the Fuegian, the savage wherever found, and 
then go through any one of the great cities of the civilized world 
and look at the products, the appliances for life; go into the 
great exhibition, and see the products of man brought from all 
quarters of the globe, and in the contrast of the two, mark what 
are the provisions on this globe for man which are not needed 
simply to keep him here. You say man has done all this work. 
Yes; but the materials, with all their wonderful properties, are 
natural products: without these furnished just as they are to 
his hand, these things never would have been. And ‘the more 
these things are studied, the more wonderful are the revelations 
of structure and property in those natural products that make 
it possible to use them as they are used. This subject, by it- 
self, opens a whole field of examples of special, curious adapta- 
tions; so that a roll of cloth, a telescope, or a painting glowing 
with warm colors, each reveals, to one who knows its history, a 
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whole chain of properties and relations of materials to make 
that product possible. 

But these are the products of the intelligence of man, it is 
said. But man had the intelligence before it was brought to 
bear upon these provisions that existed before our race appeared. 
Here were the provisions, the possibilities, in the organic and 
inorganic world; and here was man, with all the powers in kind 
which he now has, whether he appeared as the Bible presents 
Adam to us, or came as a savage, as some claim that he came. 
We are sure that the provisions were here before man came; 
we are sure that he had powers to avail himself of these before 
he used them. And now we begin to see how wonderfully 
they are adapted to each other—man to the earth, the earth 
for man. The men of the last century had all the powers pos- 
sessed by the men of this; the materials, forces, and capabilities 
of the earth and organic beings were the same then that they are 
now; but what a wonderful advance has been made in revealing 
the relationship of all these things to man! He desires to per- 
form wonders, and he discovers in the materials and forces around 
him the means for meeting those desires—means as old as the 
race. He provides for his enjoyment, making all the kingdoms 
of nature and all lands tributary to his daily wants; and at the 
touch of his finger the very globe trembles, as it conveys his 
thoughts beneath the ocean and across the continents, reveal- 
ing them at the place of his command, almost annihilating 
time and space. 

It may be profitable to mention a few of the specific provi 
sions that are constantly revealiné more fully their adaptation 
to the higher nature of man, or their adaptation to the physi- 
cal nature through the agency of the intellectual. We can 
only indicate the lines of study without pursuing them. 

The vast quantity of coal and its allied products of bitumen 
and oil are absolutely essential to the present civilization. The 
conditions of the earth in: past geologic time, by which these 
deposits were made; the relations of these substances to others 
through chemical affinity, by which they take so many forms 
which man can utilize—fairly bring them all into the argument 
for design in Nature. 

The same can be said of the metals, especially of those like 
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copper, lead, silver, gold, and tin, that never are found in or- 
ganic beings—that have no possible use to any animal on the 
globe, and none to man, except through his intellectual nature. 
Iron is found in organic beings, but its beds and mountain 
masses have no special significance, except in connection with 
man as an intellectual being. But given such a being as man 
is, and such a metal as iron is, see what they are to each other! 
One feels that the two parts fit together; that we have an 
adaptation that could hardly chance to be. 

As has been intimated, the natural fruits are sufficient as 
food to keep man on the earth, and the tints and forms of 
natural flowers are fully fitted to awaken any love of the beau- 
tiful implanted within him. 

But both fruits and flowers seem to be plastic in the hands 
of man. As he cultivates them, they respond, expanding in 
fruit into globes of luscious pulp—a draft upon the plant, and of 
no benefit to the species, for in this increase of pulp the power 
of producing seed may be lost. The flowers increase in size 
and beauty until in some of them no seed can be produced; 
they are simply a wealth of beauty. 

Of this adaptation of fruits and flowers to the wants of men, 
by a sacrifice of their own utilities as mere plants, having no 
higher purpose than to keep their species on the earth, we have 
treated more fully in another place.’ 

But illustrations of the subject are now beyond our power 
to number, and the illustrations ‘are appearing in new forms 
every year. 

We have now presented the results upon which the argu- 
ment for design in Nature must rest, as fully as we can do it 
within the limits assigned for this article. We have been com- 
pelled to leave whole fields of evidence untouched, and we have 
made no attempt to treat of design as revealing the distinctive 
character of the Creator. 

Two things we wish specially to notice here. First, we pre- 
sent these results as proof, without any reference to theories— 
as proof that no theories can weaken. In the second place, we 
present these results as reached in many cases by means not 
essential to the existence of species in which they are found. 


1 «‘Natural Theology.” Lect. VI. 
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Abundant illustrations of design may be found in what may be 
called the excess of means ,; that is, in means not needed for the 
preservation of the species as it now exists, or for the pre- 
servation of any other species under any conceivable circum- 
stances, in the past history of the earth. All the provisions 
made for man, other than such products of the earth as can 
be used by him in their natural state, are of this kind; anda 
like excess of means may be found among animals and plants. 

But as certain theories have been brought forward which 
some have supposed invalidate the teleological argument, it is 
in order now to notice them. 


The prevailing theories respecting the origin of species may 
be reduced to three. . 

The first is, that each species had an origin entirely dis- 
tinct from all others; that its original ancestors were direct cre- 
ations. 

The second may be called, Evolution according to a plan. 
From a single germ, or many germs, we may suppose the 
present forms to have sprung according to a fixed law and plan 
of development—as each tree is developed, with all its tissues 
and organs, from the germ in the seed, or the bird from the 
egg. This evolution of individuals from germs we see con- 
stantly taking place around us; and the being thus produced 
shows none the less the power and wisdom of the Creator, than 
it would show them coming full formed from his hand. 

In like manner, if we suppose a single germ were created 
that had the power of developing through all ages, throwing off 
such beings from time to time as were fitted for the earth in all 
its changes, no one could think that such a method of creation 
would show forth less power and wisdom and skill than would 
the distinct creation of all the species in their order. The crea- 
tion of such a germ would involve as high powers as could be 
conceived of. Such a theory, if accepted, would not weaken 
any of the arguments in natural theology. Whether it would 
accord with the Bible or not is a distinct question, with which 
we are not here called upon to deal. 

The rernaining theory may be called the Darwinian, though 
it is almost impossible so to define it as to embrace all the 
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diverse views of those who claim to be Darwinians. Some who 
claim the name are theistic; some are plainly atheistic, or 
pantheistic. Mr. Darwin’s own views of the agency of a Creator 
are very difficult to reach—certainly very difficult to state in 
brief. He says in his “Origin of Species:’* “I believe that 
animals are descended from at most only four or five progeni- 
tors, and plants from an equal or lesser number.” On the same 
page he goes on to show that it is not incredible that both ani- 
mals and plants have developed from some “low intermediate 
form.” On page 436 he places the origin of the primordial 
forms long before the Silurian Epoch. From these he plainly 
states that all living forms have descended. 

For the development of these primordial forms or germs 
into the present diversified forms of life he presents certain 
operations in Nature as agencies: Variation from generation 
to generation; Tendency in each kind to transmit these varia- 
tions; and Natural Selection, which is simply the result of 
natural causes favoring the survival of those forms best adapted 
to their environment—in other words, there results the “ survival 
of the fittest.” 

Now all these so-called agencies are admitted, and great 
results have been reached through them in historic time. And 
if one believes that all these means have acted not only under 
law, but according to an intelligent preconceived plan, as some 
who call themselves Darwinians plainly do, natural theology 
can have nothing to offer against their philosophy as a mere 
theory, though it might not be scientifically correct. It would 
recognize design. It would then remain to prove that it really 
was or was not a fair presentation of facts in Nature. 

But it is plain that these means have been sadly overworked 
in the construction of theories. They have been put by some 
in the place of God in the works of Nature. It is only fair, 
then, to attempt to show that they do not deserve all the credit 
that is ascribed to them, and that there are some things essen- 
tial to Darwin’s own theory that they do not reach at all. We 
need only to make in this examination a fair application of the 
principle of causation. 

We begin by asking, Whence came those wonderful germs 
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or primordial forms from which all living things have come by 
variation and inheritance of variations? Howcame they by the 
power of variation and heredity? Howcame they by the power 
to reproduce their kind at all? 

The truth is, many who use these elements in reasoning ask 
us to grant certain important things as mere nothings. Give 
them these few, slight things to start with, and they will com- 
plete the work to their satisfaction. The being with which 
they start—or protoplasm itself—if the origin of all beings now 
living, must have had the power to develop into such beings 
inherent in it from the beginning, or new power must have been 
added to its progeny from time to time; and either supposition 
requires an intelligent Creator as much as the theory of immedi- 
ate creation of the species. From such a beginning, below the 
Silurian rocks, in one low form of life, or in a few such forms, 
‘to evolve the wealth of living species now on the globe, includ- 
ing man, as the Darwinians do, the human mind demands a 
designer with power to execute his designs; he is demanded 
to make the beginning, even. And if there are those who are 
confused by the intervention of secondary agencies, and omit 
from their reasoning what causation demands, we may be sure 
that this confusion will clear away, and men will finally clear 
their mental eyes from the glamour of new and specious theo- 
ries, built on facts that will in the end prove their destruction. 

That Mr. Darwin, in the early editions of his “ Origin of 
Species,” attributed “too much to the action of natural selec- 
tion,” he admits as probable." That he still attributes far too 
much to this important fact in Nature, we have no doubt. 
Natural selection does orzgznate nothing; it can originate 
nothing. And sexual selection, which is brought in to supple- 
ment it, has the same radical defect, as an originator, even if 
we could believe with Darwin that the peacock has been ren- 
dered “the most splendid of living birds” because the females 
have for along line of descent given preference to the most 
beautiful males.” If a female selects a mate, consciously or 
unconsciously, for beauty or any other quality, the quality for 
which the selection is made must first exist in the male, and 
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there must be the capacity to be impressed by it in the female. 
So the most difficult things to account for have to be given 
before the machinery can start. And then, since we find a like 
perfection where sexual selection cannot act, we have a wealth 
of beauty to account for that the appreciation of sexes can 
have no share in. 

But we must draw this discussion to a close by citing one 
well-known case of complex structure and instinct, which Mr. 
Darwin has treated at length in his “ Origin of Species.”? He 
admits that he thought at first there were questions connected 
with this and like cases fatal to his whole theory. But as he 
seems to think he has reconciled the most stubborn facts with 
his theory, it is fair to take the case as he has left it, and see if 
he has really aided us in answering the questions that force 
themselves upon any one who examines the case, before he 
comes to what Mr. Darwin considers the most difficult questions 
for him to answer. The case we take is that of the honey-bee, 
because it is well known. 

As honey-bees are now found, the comb-making, honey- 
gathering workers never produce young, so that their instincts 
and variations cannot be transmitted by them. Notwithstand- 
ing this difficulty, Mr. Darwin tries to work out the whole prob- 
lem by natural selection. He admits that “the comb of the 
hive-bee, as far as we can see, is absolutely perfect in econo- 
‘mizing labor and wax.” ’ 

His theory in explanation of this result is, that as it takes 
honey to make comb, those swarms that used the least wax 
would be most likely to live over winter, because they would 
have the most honey on hand. So that those swarms would 
be preserved in which the queen-bee produced workers which 
were skilful enough to do their work with the smallest amount 
of wax. This is, in brief, the theory that seems satisfactory to 
Mr. Darwin and his special followers. 

Let us examine the explanation in detail : 

1. It would seem that all hive-bees must have originated 
from one fortunate swarm, as they now all build in the same 


way. 
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2. It fails to tell us how the ancestors of our present bees 
survived while they were working up to this perfection which 
is now presented as essential to their life. 

3. It implies that honey-bees originated in a cold climate, 
where long winters made economy of honey essential. We 
know, as a matter of fact, they abound in warm climates; and 
in cold climates, good swarms, under favorable conditions, 
gather so much honey every year, that they can be largely 
robbed and yet have enough for all their wants. Their skill 
has gone beyond their real needs. 

4. It fails to tell us how bees came by the power of secret- 
ing wax and the instinct of making cells at all. They must 
exist, gather honey, secrete wax, and build cells, before natural 
selection could have any thing at all to do with securing perfec- 
tion of comb. That is, the most difficult part has to be ac- 
counted for, before this theory fairly begins. 

And then, last of all, this skill in building six-sided cells, 
which he makes depend upon the necessity of saving honey, 
that the bees may live over winter, is found among hornets and 
wasps that build their cells of paper made mainly of woody 
fibre, and never store honey, and never live over winter, ex- 
cepting a few fertile females that desert the nest and exist in a 
torpid state. 

Before we can accept the comb of the honey-bee as the re- 
sult of natural selection, we want all these questions answered. 

The running of. these things back through a long series of 
changes seems, so far, like trying to make a chain support 
itself by adding to the number of its links. We are constantly 
reminded of the complicated machines that are devised to pro- 
duce perpetual motion. Every new device added to the ma- 
chine requires additional force from without to move it. 

A single word more in reference to theories to account for 
instinct. When we are told that instinct is “lapsed intelli- 
gence,” we want to know how the ancestor came by the intelli- 
gence, that has become fixed as instinct in his descendant, by 
repetition of action. And when we are told that instinct is 
nothing but habit acquired through repetition of acts that hap- 
pened to be favorable to the life of the species, we inquire for 
the origin of those instincts that must come into action as 
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soon as the animal is born—like the seeking of the udder by 
hoof-bearing animals. If we are referred back to their sup- 
posed ancestors, even back to the lowest marsupials, we simply 
find more things to account for, instead of finding any relief. 
If we are referred to the well-known fact that instincts are 
varied or brought into action through change of conditions or 
fear of certain enemies, we answer that this fact brings to us a 
new element that needs to be accounted for. Whence came 
that peculiar sensibility of organization through which parents 
transmit modification and increased activity of instinct, essen- 
tial to the preservation of the species? Not to see design in 
this, which is given by some as a sufficient account of the ori- 
gin of all instinct, would be to see design in the photograph, 
but to see none in all the preparation of the plate by which 
the picture becomes possible when light falls upon its surface. 

We believe the argument for design in Nature may rest 
wholly upon results which no theories can possibly weaken as 
elements of proof. It also seems to us that the very theories 
that are supposed to prove, negatively at least, the non-exist- 
ence of a Creator, require one of infinite power, wisdom, and 
skill to supply the materials with which they are constructed. 
While the heart of man cries out for the living God, the mind 
of man demands him as an adequate cause for the things that 
do exist. 

PAUL A. CHADBOURNE. 


LHE ORDO, SALUTIS; 


OR, RELATION IN THE ORDER OF NATURE OF HOLY 
CHARACTER AND DIVINE FAVOR. 


ATURAL RELIGION in all its forms presupposes holy 

character and conduct as the essential antecedent con- 
dition of God’s favor. Christianity in all its genuine forms 
presupposes the favor of God as the essential antecedent con- 
dition of holy character and conduct. 

We propose to discuss the following specific problem, in- 
volving the general principle just stated. In the application of 
redemption to the individual sinner, which, in the order of 
nature, precedes and conditions the other—justification or 
regeneration ? 

I. All forms of Christianity necessarily recognize the fact that 
an general the propitiatory work of Christ precedes and conditions 
our salvation. 

The merits of Christ, on the ground of which God pardons 
our sins and effectively delivers us from their pollution and 
power, are equally presupposed in sanctification and in justifica- 
tion. All Christians alike admit in general, that as the moral 
and spiritual condition of the creature depends necessarily 
upon the communion of the Spirit of God, and this communion 
depends upon his favor, the favor of God, the absence of judicial 
condemnation, and hence forgiveness of sins, must ideally pre- 
cede spiritual quickening in all its stages. The execution of 
penalty and the communication of gracious influences cannot 
proceed at the same time with respect to the same persons; 
hence it follows that a ‘state of condemnation must cease be- 
fore a state of grace can be instituted. 
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Nevertheless the Medizval and the Protestant forms of the 
doctrine of redemption appear alike, although in very different 
degrees, to condition the complete forgiveness of sins and the 
remission of condemnation upon a work of grace antecedently 
wrought out in the subject. This, in the Medizeval system, is 
regarded as a meritorious use of prevenient grace, leading to 
the desert of more grace, and a divine judgment of legal stand- 
ing conformed to and grounded upon the degree of actual sub- 
jective righteousness attained at any moment by the subject. 
In the theology of the Reformed and Lutheran churches, justi- 
fication, or God’s sentence pronouncing the sinner released 
from condemnation, and entitled to the rewards promised to 
the obedient, is conditioned upon self-appropriating faith; and 
ae faith is of course consequent only to spiritual regenera- 
tion. 

The ordo salutts, therefore, according to the Catholic system, 
is, (1) Baptism ; (2) The cleansing away of the pollution of sin; 
(3) The infusion of gracious habits; (4) The exercise of these 
gracious habits in the doing of good works, which merit the 
favor of God, increase of grace, and finally eternal life ; (5) The 
sacrament of penance in this life, and after death purgatory, by 
the pains of which the penalties incurred by our sins and the 
imperfections of our obedience are liquidated, and our guilt 
expiated, and the legal accounts of our souls finally adjusted. 

The order observed in the application of redemption in the 
theology of the Reformers is, (1) Regeneration; (2) Faith ; (3) 
Justification. The regeneration and faith upon which justifica- 
tion is conditioned being in no sense causes, either meritorious 
or efficient, of the remission of sins and imputation of right- 
eousness which ensue, but only conditions szze gud non, to 
which God has been graciously pleased to: promise that remis- 
sion and that imputation, and upon which he has been sover- 
eignly pleased to make them depend. 

Il. The problem as it stands according to the Medieval and 
Romish system. 

In fact, according to the Medizval system, this problem, in 
the terms of its statement, can have no existence, since they 
regard justification as a real subjective change of moral charac- 
ter, and since they hold that full remission of the penalty of 
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sin and complete acceptance into divine favor are the result of 
subsequent penitential expiations and meritorious acts of obe- 
dience. 

1. They define justification as “ not remission of sin merely, 
but also the sanctification and renewal of the inward man, 
through the voluntary reception of grace, and of the gifts 
whereby man of unjust becomes just, and of an enemy a 
friend.” “Of this justification, (1) The fimal cause is the glory 
of God and of Jesus Christ, and eternal life; (2) The efficzent 
cause is a merciful God; (3) The meritorious cause is his most- 
beloved and only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
when we were enemies, merited justification for us by his 
most holy passion on the wood of the cross, and made satisfac- 
tion for us unto God the Father; (4) The zzstrumental cause is 
baptism ; (5) The formal cause is the righteousness of God—not 
that whereby he himself is just, but that whereby he maketh 
us just; that, to wit, with which we, being endowed by him, 
are renewed in the spirit of our mind, and we are not only 
reputed, but are truly called, and are just, receiving justice 
within us, each one according to his own measure, and accord- 
ing to each one’s proper disposition and co-operation. For 
although no one can be just but he to whom the merits of the 
passion of our Lord Jesus Christ are communicated, yet this is 
done in the said justification of the impious, when by the merit 
of that same most holy passion the charity of God is poured 
forth by the Holy Spirit in the hearts of those that are justi- 
fied, and is inherent therein ; whence man, through Jesus Christ, 
in whom he is grafted, receives in said justification, together 
with the remission of sins, all those gifts infused at once—faith, 
hope, and charity.” (Conc. Trent., Sess. 6, ch. 7.) 

Hence justification, (1) Necessarily presupposes the satisfac- 
tion rendered by Christ for human guilt ; (2) It presupposes 
the merit of Christ’s obedience and suffering, meriting for his 
people grace and all things necessary for salvation; (3) Its 
essential nature is (a) the cleansing from pollution, (0) the 
infusion of grace ; (4) It exists in various degrees ; (5) Its recep- 
tion depends upon and its degrees vary with each one’s own 
proper disposition and co-operation. 

2. The work of Christ is the necessary presupposition of 
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justification in the Mediaeval and Catholic view of it, as well as 
in that of Protestant. In consequence of Adam’s sin, the whole 
human race is held under a sentence of forfeiture and of con- 
demnation before God. Thomas Aquinas (“ Summa Theologia,” 
Pars IITI., Qu. 48, Arts. i-iv.; and Qu. 47, Art. 23) distinguished, 
in the bearing of Christ’s work upon the just and holy God, be- 
tween its value as satisfaction and its value as merit: (1) As 
satisfaction, it expiates the guilt of sin and atones for sin as a 
wrong done the infinite God ; (2) As merit, it deserves the favor 
and gracious help of God in behalf of those for whom it was 
wrought out. In both elements it is necessarily presupposed 
by God as the judicial ground of all his gracious dealings with 
the human race, and with each individual thereof. As satisfac- 
tion it removes the sentence pronounced against the sinner 
which would otherwise necessitate the expression of wrath, 
and prevent the exercise of grace. As merit it deserves the 
communication of initial grace to each designated beneficiary, 
which is effected in baptism, whereby the soul is cleansed from 
sin and habits of grace are infused; and, further, it deserves the 
co-operation of additional grace with the obedient will rightly 
using prevenient grace; and it is the ultimate and absolute 
meritorious basis upon which the good works of believers 
secondarily merit increase of grace and ultimately eternal life. 
Aquinas himself affirms that the satisfaction and merit of 
Christ necessarily antecede and constitute the foundation of 
any merit subsequently acquired by the believer. Hence that 
which is ultimately founded upon grace is all of grace, and sz 
gratia consideratur secundum rationem gratuitt dont, omne mert- 
tum repugnat gratia (Qu. 113, Art. 5); and hence absolutely for- 
giveness of sins precedes and conditions infusion of grace. 
And yet, with palpable inconsistency, Thomas, and after him 
the whole Romish Church, actually reverse this fundamental 
order when they proceed to elucidate the actual realization of 
redemption by the individual believer (Qu. 113, Arts. 2-8): 
“Therefore the remission of sins cannot be rationally believed 
unless there be present (first) infusion of grace.” “In justifica- 
tion (in the Romish sense) therefore four points are involved: 
(2) The infusion of grace; (4) The movement of the free will 
toward God through the awakening of faith ; (c) The movement 
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of the free will against sin; (¢) The remission of guilt as the 
completion of justification.” (Ritschl., “ Hist. Ch. Doc. of Recon- 
ciliation,” p. 79.) 

3. In the actual realization of justification by the individual, 
according to the Romish scheme, a distinction must be care- 
fully observed between (a) that which in the case of an adult 
sinner prepares for it, (4) the realization of justification in the 
first instance, and (c) its subsequent progressive realization in 
the advance of the gracious soul toward perfection; (d) that 
which is necessary for the restoration to grace of the baptized 
Christian after backsliding into sin. 

(1) The preparation of the adult sinner for justification 
proceeds from the prevenient grace of God, without any merit 
on the part of the subject. This grace conceiving faith through 
hearing, brings him (a2) to know himself to be a sinner and to 
apprehend the divine justice, and (0) to consider the mercy of 
God, and to trust that God will be merciful to him for Christ’s 
sake; and hence (c) disposes him to co-operate with that grace 
which inclines him to love God, and moves him to that detesta- 
tion of sin and penitence which must be experienced before 
baptism, and finally (7) leads him to determine to receive bap- 
tism and to lead a new life. (Conc. Trent., Sess. 6, chaps. 5 
and 6.) 

(2) The justification of the sinner according to the Romish 
system, as above shown, is the infusion of gracious habits, the 
pollution of sin having been washed away by the power of God, 
on account of the merits of Christ, through the instrumentality 
of baptism, which operates its effects by an effective energy 
made inherent in it by the institution of God. After this, in- 
herent sin being removed, remission of guilt follows necessarily 
as its immediate effect. Guilt is the relation which sin sustains 
to the justice of God. The thing being removed, the relation 
ceases zpso facto. (Bellarmin, ‘“ De Amissione gratia et statu 
peccati.’’) 

(3) Having been thus justified and made a friend of God, 
he advances from virtue to virtue, and is renewed from day to 
day, through the observance of the commandments of God 
and of the church, faith co-operating with good works, which 
truly merit and receive as a just reward increase of grace, and 
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more and more perfect justification. His first justification was 
for Christ’s sake, without any co-operation of his own merit, 
but by consent of his own will. His continued and increasing 
justification is for Christ’s sake, through and in proportion to 
his own merit, which deserves increase of grace and acceptance 
in proportion (a) to his personal holiness and (4) to his obedience 
to ecclesiastical rules. (Conc. Trent., Sess. 6, chap. 10, and can. 
32.) 

(4) In the case of those who, having been justified, have 
sinned, the grace lost is restored, for the merits of Christ, 
through the sacrament of penance, which is provided as a 
second plank to rescue those who by sin have shipwrecked 
grace. The penance includes (a) sorrow for sin; (6) confession 
of all known sins—at least the desire to do so—to a priest having 
jurisdiction; (¢) sacerdotal absolution ; (d) satisfaction by alms, 
fasts, prayers, etc., and finally by purgatorial fires—which all 
avail for the avenging and punishing of past sins, as well as for 
the discipline of the new life, and are meritorious satisfactions 
to divine justice, cancelling the ¢emporal punishments involved 
in the guilt of the sins for which they are undergone, the eternal 
punishment whereof having been freely and at once remitted, 
either by the sacrament itself, or by the honest desire for it. 
(Conc. Trent., Sess. 6, chaps. 14 and 16, and can. 30, Sess. 14, 
chaps. 1-9.) 

This system, involving the logical contradiction already 
pointed out, we acknowledge to be Christian (generically), be- 
cause it builds ultimately upon the satisfaction and merits of 
Christ, which alone it regards as absolute. 

But we unhesitatingly pronounce it at the same time to be 
anti-Christian—z.¢., a system which substitutes that which is not 
Christ in his place and stead, inasmuch as it, (1) After building 
upon, overlays out of sight the true foundation with human 
merits and penances, without authority, destitute of all meritori- 
ous desert. (2) Because it interposes between the soul of the 
repentant sinner and Christ many false mediators, as Mary, the 
saints, and priests. (3) Inasmuch as it teaches that divine ~ 
grace operates magically, through sacraments, ex opere operato ; 
and not, as is the fact, ethzca//y through the truth revealed in 
the inspired Word, apprehended through spiritual illumination, 
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and received by faith, and loved and obeyed in the heart and 
life. 

Ill. The problem considered in the wading it has assumed in the 
sale Theology 

. Observe the ee ee principle of the Theology of the 
ee 

(1) The movement of Luther and Calvin, and even of 
Zwingli, was one primarily of inward practical personal religious 
experience, and not of systematic theological thinking. The 
phrase “justification by faith,” therefore, in the first instance 
expressed a religious conviction corresponding toa felt religious 
necessity of baptized Christian men, already within the church 
and diligently serving God, who had been brought to estimate 
their own religious works at their.true value—as imperfect, and 
utterly inadequate. The holiness of God condemns as worthy 
of reprobation the least imperfection. The whole heart and all 
the works of the most earnest Christian are imperfect, and worthy 
of condemnation. There is consequently no ground of con- 
fidence for any sinner, no matter what be the character or stage 
of. his religious experience, but the righteousness of Christ, im- 
puted by God and appropriated by faith. (Ritschl., ‘ Hist. Ch. 
Doc. Reconciliation,” chap. iv.) 

(2) In connection with this personal experience of faith ap- 
propriating the righteousness of Christ, the moral and Christian 
sense of the Reformers was outraged by the then prevalent 
abuses of papal indulgences—a corollary of the doctrine of pen- 
ance, which we have shown above to be an essential element 
in the Medizval and Romish doctrine of justification. The 
horrible immoralities inseparable from the system enabled the 
Reformers to estimate more adequately its essentially irreligious 
character. The fact that all these ecclesiastical penances are 
inadequate, and therefore ineffectual, led them to see more 
clearly that they are unauthorized, and unnecessary because 
anticipated by the perfect work of Christ. 

Hence, from this practical ground, there was subsequently 
elaborated the Reformation doctrine of justification by faith, 
which was afterwards adjusted into its systematic relations with 
the scriptural teaching as to the satisfaction of Christ, Predes- 
tination, Vocation, Faith, Adoption, and Sanctification by the 
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great systematic divines of the seventeenth century. The two 
principles which give character to Protestant soteriology, and 
distinguish it generically from Romish soteriology on the one 
hand, and from that of the Socinians and Rationalists on the 
other, are: 

(1) The clear distinction emphasized between the change of 
relation to the law, signalized by the word justification; and the 
real subjective change of personal character, signalized by the 
words regeneration and sanctification. With the Protestants, 
justification is a forensic act of God, declaring that the law asa 
covenant of life is satisfied, and that the subject is no longer 
subject to its penalty, but entitled henceforth to the rewards 
conditioned upon obedience. Regeneration, on the other hand, 
is a subjective change in the moral character of the subject, 
the gracious commencement of his complete restoration to the 
moral image of God, effected by the Holy Spirit in progressive 
sanctification. 

(2) The second characteristic mark of Protestant soteriology 
is the principle that the change of relation to the law signal- 
ized by the term justification, involving remission of penalty 
and restoration to favor, necessarily precedes and renders pos- 
sible the real moral change of character signalized by the terms 
regeneration and sanctification. The continuance of judicial 
condemnation excludes the exercise of grace in the heart. 
Remission of punishment must be preceded by remission of 
guilt, and must itself precede the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the heart. Hence it must be entirely unconditioned upon 
any legal standing, or moral or gracious condition of the sub- 
ject. Weare pardoned in order that we may be good, never 
made good in order that we may be pardoned. We are freely 
made co-heirs with Christ in order that we may become willing 
co-workers with him, but we are never made co-workers in order 
that we may become co-heirs. 

These principles are of the very essence of Protestant 
soteriology. To modify, and much more, of course, to ignore 
or to deny them, destroys absolutely the thing known as Prot- 
estantism, and ought to incur the forfeiture of all recognized 
right to wear the name. 

2. The application of redemption to the individual bene- 
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ficiary is variously conceived of by Arminian and Calvinistic 
Protestants. 

(1) According to Arminians, Christ satisfied divine justice 
in behalf of all men, the fallen race in mass, so as to place all 
individuals whatsoever in a salvable state, and to impetrate 
sufficient grace, forgiveness of sins, renewal of nature, and the 
adeption of sons and all the means thereto for all men, subject 
to ‘the use which each man makes of the “gracious ability” 
thus redemptively secured for him. The order, therefore, 
stahds thus: (a) The satisfaction and merit of Christ ; (6) Suffi- 
cient grace conferred upon all for Christ’s sake, and endowing 
each man, at least at some point of his life, with “ gracious abil- 
ity # (c) The voluntary use of the gracious ability thus secured 
issuing in (d) regeneration, and hence (¢) in faith, and hence in 
(/) justification and sanctification. 

(2) According to Calvinists, Christ obeyed and suffered in 
the stead of, and in behalf of, his elect, according to the terms 
of a covenant engagement formed in eternity between his 
Father and himself. He impetrated for his people individually 
complete salvation and all the means thereof, to be applied to 
them severally at such times and under such providential and 
gracious conditions as were determined in the covenant. 

Hence the application of redemption to each beneficiary | 
proceeds on the presupposition of a merit and right previously 
impetrated by Christ and conceded by the Father. Every ele- 
ment of God’s gracious dealings with the elect, from their 
birth to their glorification, is exercised toward them zz Christ 
as their head, is oz account of Christ as the one procuring it by 
his merit, and ¢hrough Christ as the one efficaciously applying 
it. Hence the application of redemption is the designed end 
and effect of the impetration of it by Christ. 

The parts of the application are two: (a) Union with Christ, 
and (6) communion in the benefits secured by his obedience 
and suffering. 

This “union” is effected by the Holy Ghost in effectual 
calling. Of this “calling” the parts are two: (a) The offering 
of Christ to the sinner, externally by the Gospel, and internally 
by the illumination of the Holy Ghost; (6) The reception of 
Christ, which on our part is both passive and active. The 
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passive reception is that whereby a spiritual principle is ingen- 
erated into the human will, whence issues the active reception, 
which is an act of faith with which repentance is always con- 
joined. 

The “communion” of benefits which results from this 
union involves (a) a change of state or relation, called justi- 
fication; and (6) a change of subjective moral character, com- 
menced in regeneration and completed through sanctification. 

Justification is by all Calvinists defined a gracious sentence 
pronounced by God, whereby he pardoneth the sins of the be- 
liever and receives him as righteous in his sight only for the 
sake of the righteousness of Christ imputed to him as a be- 
liever. (‘“ Medulla Amesii,” chap. 26, De Vocatione.) 

3. Hence the apparent circle in the reasoning involved in 
the evangelical or Protestant soteriology, and the interest 
thence arising in the problem proposed in this article. 

(1) Christ satisfies divine justice and merits grace and sal- 
vation for his elect by his sufferings on the cross. 

(2) In consideration of this meritorious work of Christ, and 
in execution of the grace therein impetrated, God deals with 
the elect sinner from his birth in a method of forbearance and 
special providential discipline, and at the predetermined time 
he regenerates him as still a sinner for Christ’s sake antecedent 
to faith. 

(3) In consideration of the same meritorious work of Christ 
and the grace thereby impetrated, God graciously declares the 
relation of the now regenerated believer to the law to be 
changed, and the righteousness of Christ to be credited to him, 
for the sake of Christ, now apprehended by faith. 

Thus it follows that the satisfaction and merit of Christ are 
the antecedent cause of regeneration; and yet, nevertheless, 
the participation of the believer in the satisfaction and merit of 
Christ (d¢., his justification) is conditioned upon his faith, 
which in turn is conditioned upon his regeneration. He must 
have part in Christ so far forth as to be regenerated in order to 
have part in him so far forth as to be justified. 

This question is obviously one as to order, not of time, but 
of cause and effect. All admit, (1) That the satisfaction and 
merit of Christ are the necessary precondition of regeneration 

21 
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and faith as directly as of justification; (2) That regeneration 
and justification are both gracious acts of God; (3) That they 
take place at the same moment of time. The only question is, 
What is the true order of causation? Is the righteousness of 
Christ imputed to us that we may believe, or is it imputed to 
us because we believe? Is justification an analytic judgment, 
to the effect that this man, though a sinner, yet being a be- 
liever, is justified? Or is it a synthetic judgment, to the effect 
that this sinner is justified for Christ’s sake (Ritschl., chap. 6, 
§ 42). Our catechism suggests the latter by the order of its 
phrases. God justifies us, “only for the righteousness of 
Christ, imputed to us, and received by faith alone.’”’ The same 
seems to be included in the very act of justifying faith itself, 
which is the trustful recognition and embrace of Christ, who 
had previously “loved me, and given himself for ze” (Gal. 
2520 )e 

The biblical phrase, “justified by faith,” applies strictly, of 
course, to our relations to God as these are realized in the 
sphere of human consciousness. Faith is at once the act 
whereby we apprehend Christ, and the effect of our being an- 
tecedently apprehended of him. The act of faith is the one 
thing we do, but it is preceded in the order of causation (a) by 
the impetration of salvation by Christ, and (4) by the first 
stages of the work of the Holy Spirit in-applying it. Faith is 
the organ whereby we recognize Christ as meriting our salva- 
tion, and the Father as reconciled for Christ’s sake; but, of 
course, the salvation was merited and the Father was recon- 
ciled, and both were long since engaged with the Holy Spirit 
in carrying on the work of the personal application of grace, or 
we could not recognize them as so doing. 

4. The analogy of the imputation of Adam’s sin to us and 
of our sins to Christ must be borne in mind when reflecting on 
the conditions of the imputation of the righteousness of Christ 
to us. 

However much various schools of theologians may differ as 
to the grounds and nature of our union with Adam, and hence 
as to the reason in law of our responsibility for his apostatizing 
act, the whole Church has always maintained that the depravity 
of moral nature innate in his posterity is the penal consequence 
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of his first sin. Beza on Rom. v. expresses the faith of the 
whole church when he says: “As Adam, by the commission 
of sin, first was made guilty of the wrath of God” (ze., right- 
eously exposed: to that wrath), “then as being guilty under- 
went as the punishment of his sin the corruption of soul and 
body, so also he transmitted to his posterity a nature zz the 
jirst place guilty, and mext corrupted.” The imputation of the 
guilt (just liability to punishment) of Adam’s apostatizing act to 
his whole race in common leads judicially to the spiritual de- 
sertion of each new-born soul in particular, and spiritual deser- 
tion involves inherent depravity as a necessary and universal 
consequence. In like manner the imputation of our sins in 
common to Christ lead to his spiritual desertion (Matt. 27 : 46), 
but his temporary desertion as a man by the Holy Ghost lead 
in his case to no tendency however remote to inherent or actual 
sin, because he was the God-man. By consequence, the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness to us is the necessary precon- 
dition of the restoration to us of the influences of the Holy 
Ghost, and that restoration leads by necessary consequence to 
our regeneration and sanctification. 

The notion that the necessary precondition of the imputa- 
tion to us of Christ’s righteousness is our own faith, of which 
the necessary precondition is regeneration, is analogous to the 
rejected theory that the inherent personal moral corruption of 
each of Adam’s descendants is the necessary precondition of 
the imputation of his guilt to them. On the contrary, if the 
imputation of guilt is the causal antecedent of inherent de- 
pravity, in like manner the imputation of righteousness must 
be the causal antecedent of regeneration and faith. 

This is obviously true in the case of a person regenerated 
in infancy, as must be true of all who die in infancy, and of 
many others whose early regeneration is attested by their sub- 
sequent life. In their case the unquestionable order was as 
follows: The guilt of Adam was imputed at birth, and they 
at once lost original righteousness and became spiritually dead. 
Then ‘the righteousness of Christ was imputed, and they 
were regenerated and in due course sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost. In the justification, therefore, of that majority of the 
elect which dies in infancy personal faith does not mediate. It 
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cannot, therefore, ever mediate in the justification of any of the 
elect as an element absolutely necessary to the thing itself. In 
the case of the adult, faith is the first and invariable exercise of 
the regenerate and justified soul, whereby the righteousness of 
Christ imputed and the justification it effects are consciously 
received and appropriated, and the organ through which the 
Holy Spirit subsequently acts upon the soul, now spiritually 
alive, in promoting its progressive sanctification. 

Dr. Dorner (“ Hist. of Protest. Theo.,” vol. ii., pp. 156, 160) 
says, “It is evident that God must himself already have been 
secretly favorable and gracious toa man, and must already have 
pardoned him in foro divino, for the sake of Christ and his 
relation to human nature, in order to be able to bestow upon 
him the grace of regeneration.” ‘In fact, viewed as an actus Det 
forensis, there is a necessity that it should be regarded as exist- 
ing prior to man’s consciousness thereof—nay, prior to faith. 
For faith is nothing more than the commencement of such 
consciousness, and could not arise at all unless preceded objec- 
tively by justification before God—in other words, by a divine 
and gracious purpose, special with regard to the individual sin- 
ner, existing on God’s part as an accomplished act of pardon, 
and then applying to man by the exhibition and offer of the 
benefits of redemption. The vocation of the individual to 
salvation could not result unless God had already, in preventing 
love, previously pardoned the sinner for Christ’s sake, z.2., for 
the sake of that fellowship of Christ with the sinner which the 
latter had not yet rejected. Itis only when Fustificatio forensis 
maintains its Reformation position at the head of the process 
of salvation that it has any firm or secure standing at all. If 
removed from this, it is gradually driven to a greater and 
greater distance, till at last, as in Storrs’ divinity, it takes its 
place at the end.” 

5. The solution of this problem is to be found in the fact, 
above mentioned, that Christ by his obedience and suffering 
impetrated for his own people, not only the possibility of salva- 
tion, but salvation itself and all it includes, and the certainty 
and means of its application also. This he did in the éxe- 
cution of the provisions of a covenant engagement with his 
Father, which provides for the application of the purchased 
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redemption to specific persons at certain times, and under cer- 
tain conditions, all which conditions are impetrated by Christ, 
as well as definitely determined by the covenant. The relation 
of a new-born elect child to Adam, and his participation in the 
consequences of Adam’s apostasy, are the same as that of any 
other of his co-descendants. But his relation to the satisfac- 
tion and merits of Christ is analogous to that of a minor heir 
under human law to his inheritance secured to him by his 
father’s will. As long as he is under age the will secures the 
inchoate rights of the heir de jure. It provides for his educa- 
tion and maintenance at the expense of the estate in prepara- 
tion for his inheritance. It determines the previous instal- 
ments of his patrimony to be given him by his trustee. It 
predetermines the precise time and conditions of his being in- 
ducted into absolute possession. His title rests from first to 
last upon his father’s will. He possesses certain rights and 
enjoys certain benefits from the first. But he has absolute rights 
and powers of ownership only when he reaches the period and 
meets the conditions prescribed for that purpose by the will. 
The force of this analogy is not weakened, but rather augmented 
by the fact that the peculiarity in the case of the elect heir of 
Christ’s redemption is that all the conditions of full possession 
are themselves free gifts, equally with the possession secured 
by the will, and parts of the inheritance itself. Hencé the 
satisfaction and merit of Christ are imputed to the elect man 
from his birth, so far as they form the basis of the gracious 
dealing provided for him in preparation for his full possession. 
When that time has come, they are imputed to him uncondi- 
tionally to that end, the consequence being that the Spirit, who 
had previously striven with him, and finally convinced him of 
sin, now renews his will, and works in him to act faith, whereby 
he appropriates the offered righteousness of Christ, and actu- 
ally and consciously is received into the number, and is openly 
recognized and treated as one entitled to all the privileges, of the 
children of God. To this consummating and self-prevailing act 
of God theologians have assigned the title “ Justification” in its 
specific sense. It is a pronounced judgment of God, raising 
the subject into the realization of a new relation, yet one long 
purposed and prepared for. From the first, God had regarded 
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and treated him as an heir of Christ’s righteousness. Now he 
regards and treats him as in actual possession, and if an adult, 
he by the gift of faith brings him into conscious possession. 
The imputation to him as an heir and the imputation to him 
as in actual possession do not differ so much on God’s side as 
it differs in its effects and consequences in the actual relations 
and experiences of the subject. 


“ This gracious sentence was (1) in the mind of God, as a concept, in 
his purpose to justify (Gal. 3:8). (2) It was pronounced in Christ our 
Head when he rose from the dead (2 Cor. 5: 19): ‘God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.’ (3) It is virtually pronounced in that first relation which arises 
from the generation in us of faith (Rom. 8:1). (4) It is expressly pro- 
nounced through the Spirit of God witnessing with our spirits our recon- 
ciliation to God.” (‘Medulla Amesii,” chap. 27, § 9.) 

“Tt is moreover to be observed that justification, if we take in what- 
ever can be comprised under that name, consists of various articles or 
periods. And jirst, God’s sentence of absolution regards (1) either all 
the elect in general collected into one mystical body, or (2) relates to 
each person in particular.” 

‘“«T observe two articles of that general sentence, the jivs¢ of which com- 
menced immediately upon the fall, when Christ, having entered into suretyship 
engagements for elect sinners, obtained .~. . that Satan should be condemned 
in the serpent, etc. The second article of this general justification relates to 
the time when God declares that full satisfaction had been made to his justice 
by the dying Christ (2 Cor. 5 : 19).” 

“The other justification, applied to every beliéver in particular, has its dis- 
tinct articles. The jrs¢ is when the elect person, who is redeemed, regener- 
ated, and united to Christ by a living faith, is declared to have now actually 
passed from a state of condemnation and wrath to a state of grace and favor.” 

“The second is when this sentence is intimated and insinuated to the con- 
science by the Holy Ghost. The ¢#zrd is when the sinner, being actively and 
passively justified, is admitted to familiar intercourse with God. The fourth 
is immediately after death. The 7/¢H and last is on the day of judgment, 
when the elect shall be publicly justified.”” (Witsius, “Economy of the Cove- 
nants,” book 3, chapter 8, §$ 57-63.) 


IV. There ts an unhappily significant tendency observable among 
many modern preachers and writers to ignore, tf not positively to 
deny, the absolute necessity of a gratuitous justification as an essen- 
tial precondition of the very beginnings of all moral reformation. 

As in past times, many have mace shipwreck of the faith 
by refusing to see that the only worthy end and complement 
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of forgiveness of sins and divine acceptance is the actual res- 
toration of the moral image of God, so now many make a 
shipwreck equally disastrous on the opposite side by refus- 
ing to acknowledge that even the first and least improvement 
in character and life must be preceded by atonement and 
reconciliation. The prime need for expiation and reconcilia- 
tion is retired into the shade, ignored, or denied. The cultiva- 
tion of benevolent and honorable sentiments, and the diligent 
performance of all the actions to which such sentiments prompt, 
are insisted upon as the first and last duty and interest of men. 
It is affirmed that as God will condemn men in proportion to 
their want of moral excellence, so.he will extend to them his 
favor in proportion as each onestrives with all his ability, under 
present conditions, to be and to do the best that is for him pos- 
sible, irrespective of his past record, or the constitutional moral 
defects of character thence entailed. Concerning this deplor- 
able characteristic of some modern teaching and preaching we 
have space only to indicate the following unquestionable facts: 

1. This characteristic is in marked contrast and in radical 
opposition to the preaching of the inspired and authoritative 
representatives of Christianity, as it was promulgated by the 
immediate disciples of its Founder. It is unquestionable that 
not the form only, but the entire logic and spirit and practical 
power of their preaching, was truly represented by their own 
frequent assertions that they preached, and that they preached 
only, “ Christ,” “the cross,” “Christ crucified,” and “ the resur- 
rection of Christ” after his crucifixion, Consciousness of guilt 
and alienation, and the glorious fact of expiation and gratuit- 
ous reconciliation already effected, were the immediate practi- 
cal impressions made on all their hearers, the realization of 
which was the moral power on which they relied to revolution- 
ize character and make holy living possible. 

2. As shown above, this modern tendency is in no less 
obvious contrast and radical opposition to all the forms which 
Christianity has assumed in the great historical churches. What- 
ever the men who thus ignore the cross may call themselves, it 
is clear that they differ far more radically and upon questions 
of more instant practical importance alike from all legitimate 
schools of Protestants and Catholics, than Catholics and Protes- 
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tants differ from each other. If the schism effected at the Ref- 
ormation was justified by the character of popish errors, or by 
the extent of the soul-destructive mischief they effected, a more 
urgent demand for an equally radical purgation of so-called 
Protestant pulpits appeals to us now. 

3. It is evident that the modern rationalistic moral legal- 
ism, just as much as the ancient Jewish ceremonial legalism, 
and on similar principles, makes the cross of Christ of none 
effect by their traditions. It is evident, also, that the same 
influences and the same principles which lead to the diminished 
emphasis or to the virtual ignoring of the great doctrine of the 
cross, will inevitably result soon in its open and absolute denial. 
Thus heresy, like sin, “when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 

4. The pretence that the modern tendency alluded to is 
prompted by a higher moral standard or by a superior sense of 
the essential importance of personal character than that which 
prompted the preaching of the apostles, and the creeds, hymns, 
and liturgies of all churches, is precisely the reverse of the truth. 
The genuine appreciation of the excellence of moral goodness 
is essentially inseparable from a corresponding appreciation of 
the abomination and ill-desert of moral evil. A deep sense of 
sin is in actual sinners the absolutely essential precondition of 
the first beginnings of moral improvement. A due sense of sin 
involves essentially a profound personal recognition of its pol- 
lution, its guilt, and its power. A man truly loving holiness 
and hating sin, himself a redeemed sinner preaching to his fel- 
low-sinners, cannot stultify himself and mock them by telling 
them to be as good as they can with all their might, and God 
will bless them. He must either preach despair, or an adequate 
expiation and gracious reconciliation as the basis of all real 
reform. The opposite method, unhappily becoming less infre- 
quent than hitherto, isan evident symptom of a miserably low 
moral standard. The age-spirit which doubts about the reality 
and eternity of future punishment naturally ceases to empha- 
size justification on the basis of vicarious expiation, and to 
postpone it as the consequent of regeneration, sanctification, 
and the life work which follows. The end is evident and inevi- 
table. Without antecedent reconciliation men cannot be truly 
sanctified. So the same low sense of sin which leads to the 
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ignoring of justification, or to its removal from its position as 
the beginning and fountain of all practical grace, will necessarily 
lead to the denial of the soul’s need of any grace, and of its ob- 
‘ligation to any law. Legalism makes fair professions; but, be- 
ginning with the denial of innate sinfulness and moral impotency, 
it proceeds logically to ignore the abomination of sin and the 
excellence of virtue, and ends in an abyss of license which con- 
founds all moral distinctions. 


ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER HODGE. 


\ 


OPENING OF THE SYNOD, OF DORT. 


T is no part of the object of the present article to enter upon 

a history of the Synod of Dort, or engage in any discussion 
on the points involved in the Arminian controversy. Nothing 
more is aimed at than to present a picture of this famous Synod 
at its opening, with such a sketch of the preliminary history as 
may make the subject intelligible to general readers. 

In April of the year 1609, the Spanish Government, baffled, 
after more than forty years of the most savage and desperate 
efforts to crush the Protestants of the Netherlands, entered into 
a truce with the States-General. The land had rest from the 
Spanish fury; but the conflict of religious opinion, which had 
been raging since the beginning of the century, went on with 
increasing violence. It was a return of the condition of things 
prevailing at the opening of the fifth century in Italy, when the 
great controversy respecting sin, grace, and the divine purposes 
was convulsing the churches, while the Goths were laying siege 
to Rome, and ravaging the peninsula from end to end. 

In the Netherlands, as everywhere else, an intimate union 
existed between church and state. Previously, it had been 
the state and the Romish Church. Now it was the state and 
Protestant Christianity, in the form of Presbyterianism. The 
Reformation had been introduced into Holland mostly from 
the south; from Switzerland and France. The Belgic Confes- 
sion was composed in the French language by a Walloon from 
Mons, on the French border, Guido de Braes, and the pastors 
of the newly-formed churches had been mostly educated at 
Geneva and in the Palatinate. Although Germany was so near, 
Lutheranism never crossed the Rhine in any force, and such 
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Lutheran churches as established themselves in Holland were 
looked upon with almost as hostile eyes as the Romish com- 
munion itself. They had been so largely involved in the Ana- 
baptist fanaticism as to make them objects of suspicion and 
fear. It was the faith and order of the Swiss and French 
churches that were adopted by the Reformed of Holland—a 
Calvinistic faith, and a Presbyterian polity. 

But the Calvinism of the Church of the Netherlands was by 
no means of the highest-toned character. On the subject of 
the divine decree, the Belgic Confession is far less full and 
explicit than some of the othere Reformed symbols. The 
article on “ Eternal Election” affirms that “all the posterity of 
Adam being fallen into perdition and ruin by the sin of our first 
parents, God did manifest himself such as he is—that ts to say, mex- 
ciful and just: MERCIFUL, since he delivers and preserves from 
this perdition all whom he, in his eternal and unchangeable counsel, 
of mere goodness, hath elected in Christ F$esus our Lord, without 
any respect to their works ; and JUST, tn leaving others in the fall 
and perdition wherein they have involved themselves.” 

The Heidelberg Catechism, which was adopted by the 
Church of the Netherlands in 1573, wholly passes by the subject 
of the divine decree, and in regard to the atonement teaches 
that “ Christ bore, in body and soul, the wrath of God against the 
sin of the whole human race.” The somewhat exaggerated type 
of Calvinism prevalent among the Dutch clergy had not been 
derived from these temperate statements, but from the writings 
and personal influence of that evil angel of the Reformation in 
France and Holland, Theodore De Beza—a man who bore the 
same relation to Calvin as the “ Predestinationists’ did to 
Augustine. Supralapsarian Calvinism, and an elaborate argu- 
ment to prove that the civil magistrate is bound to punish 
heresy with death, were the gift Beza presented to the churches 
of the Netherlands; and it is not agreeable to remember that 
the translator of the latter treatise into the Dutch tongue was 
John Bogerman, afterwards Moderator of the Synod of Dort. 
Arminius is therefore to some extent justified when he asserts, 
that in holding a decree of election, conditioned on a previous 
decree to bestow preventing and co-operating grace on believ- 
ers, he was not conscious of departing from the doctrine of the 
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confession; and that his disagreement was not with the sym- 
bols, but only with the unauthorized construction which some 
divines had put upon them. 

In a formal address to the States-General, he declared that 
“he neither had nor did meditate the introducing of any 
novelty, or any thing contrary to the Word of God; but designed 
to adhere to the doctrine of the Christian Reformed churches 
all the days of his life. He had indeed, when driven to it, 
spoken against the peculiar opinions of some ministers, but 
never against the confession or the common sentiments of the 
churches.” . 

Such language from a man who cannot be charged with lack 
of discrimination on the one hand, nor with deliberate disin- 
genuousness on the other, can only be explained by the fact 
that the Sixteenth Article of the Belgic Confession, just referred 
to, is not only wot Supralapsarian, but, especially when taken 
with the Heidelberg Catechism, the co-ordinate symbol of the 
Church of the Netherlands, must be regarded as studiously 
moderate in its statement of doctrine. It certainly comes far 
short of the explicitness of the corresponding articles (the 
Thirteenth, Sixty-seventh, and Sixty-eighth) in the Assembly’s 
Catechism. It is even less explicit, as it is much briefer, than 
the Sixteenth of the Anglican Articles, the Calvinistic char- 
acter of which there have not lacked plenty of champions hardy 
enough to deny. 

The controversy, though the materials for it had been for 
several years collecting, did not fairly open till, in 1602, Ar- 
minius, then one of the pastors of the church in Amsterdam, was 
called to fill the place in the department of theology at the 
University of Leyden made vacant by the death of Francis 
Junius. The pathetic circumstances leading to the founding of 
that famous seat of learning are well known. Nothing in all 
history weaves a more thrilling fascination around the mind 
than the story of the siege of Leyden. The investment of the 
city by Valdez and his ferocious Spanish and Walloon troops 
on the 26th of May, 1574; the desperation of the attack and 
defence; the failure of provisions; the heroic persistence of the 
burgomaster, Van der Werf; the assembling of the fleet from 
Zealand, loaded with food for the starving citizens; the cutting 
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of the dykes; and the long agony when, even God’s providence 
seeming estranged, the wind blew steadily day after day from 
the wrong quarter; finally, the setting in of the gale from the 
west, the bursting in of the North Sea, the surging forward of 
the fleet over submerged fields and villages, the death or flight of 
the beleaguering forces, the triumphant entry of Admiral Boi- 
sot and his convoy into the canals of the city, and the solemn 
procession to the great church, where the rescued citizens, with 
their deliverers, amid tears of joy poured forth their thanksgiv- 
ings and hymns of praise to God—all presents an aggregate of 
sublimity and pathos never exceeded in the history of human 
devotion. Asa reward for the sufferings of the heroic city, and 
a monument of its patriotic fidelity, it was resolved by the 
Prince of Orange to erect in Leyden, not a triumphal arch or 
lofty pillar, but a seat of learning; a university, to raise up edu- 
cated citizens for the service of the republic, was the fittest 
monument of the valor and fortitude of Leyden. The fiction 
was still kept up, of loyalty to the Spanish throne; and in the 
charter of the institution, Philip himself was represented as 
bestowing this gift on his faithful people of Leyden, as a com- 
pensation for their sufferings during the war. On the 5th of 
February, 1575, not six months after the raising of the siege, 
the city of Leyden decked herself for a fantastic pageant, in 
which the muses and the evangelists, the arts and the sciences, 
Pan and Moses, came forth in appropriate masquerade, to wel- 
come the newly-chosen professors of the infant university. It 
was in worthy rivalry of this wise and noble act of beneficence, 
that when the city of Basle had escaped becoming the scene of 
a bloody battle in 1815 between the French and Russians, the 
people flocked to their churches, like the Leydeners, and re- 
solved to rear as a monument of their deliverance a missionary 
institute to send the Gospel to the miserable Cossacks of the 
Don, thousands of whom they had just seen pouring across the 
Rhine. The illustrious patriot, scholar, and divine, Francis 
Junius, died of the plague on the 2d of October, 1602, and 
Jacobus Harmensen was chosen by the trustees to succeed him 
in the chair of theology. ‘He was at the time forty-two years 
of age, and already distinguished for theological learning and 
eloquence, and already more than suspected of imperfect 
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loyalty to the Belgic Confession. He had published his notes 
on the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans; and ina 
friendly correspondence with Junius, both of them men of kindly 
and pacific tempers, he had developed his dissent from the 
popular views on the subject of predestination. That he was 
not at variance with the spirit of the Belgic Confession, he then 
and ever after maintained; and he professed that if the con- 
trary were shown he was ready to resign his ministry. But the 
canons of the church no more permitted an ordained minister 
to demit his office then than they do now. 

It is inevitable that in the history of every church that com- 
bines in the subscription to its articles a declaration of faith in 
the confession itself, and at the same time a declaration that 
all synods and councils may err, and are none of them, there- 
fore, to be made the rule of faith and practice, but the Word of 
God only, the question should arise, to which of the two ulti- 
mate allegiance is owed. In subscribing the confession, the 
doctrine is at the same time subscribed, that the confession it- 
self is not an infallible standard, and that the subscriber is to 
hold his conscience bound only by the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. But no sooner does he undertake, in the exercise of this 
expressly reserved right, to appeal from the confession to the 
Word, than he finds himself arraigned as an offender against 
the law of the church. Infallible churches have no difficulty 
on this point. No Romanist can pretend any warrant to ap- 
peal from the church to the Bible. The church herself is the 
infallible teacher. But all Protestant churches embody in their 
fundamental law an express renunciation of any such claim. 
The Belgic Confession, which Arminius had subscribed, affirms 
this principle with almost as much emphasis as the Westmin- 
ster symbols. ‘We believe” (is the language of the Seventh 
Article) “that the holy Scriptures fully contain the will of God, 
and that whatsoever man ought to believe unto salvation is suffi- 
ciently taught in them; nor ought we to compare custom, or 
the great multitude, or antiquity, or succession of times or per- 
sons, decrees or statutes, with the truth of God, which is above 
all. Therefore we reject, with all our hearts, whatever doth not 
agree with this infallible rule, which the apostles have taught us, 
saying, ‘ 7ry the spirits whether they be of God.” It is common 
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to say that any minister who has subscribed the articles of a 
church, and then finds himself materially at variance with them, 
is bound in honor to withdraw from it; which is true enough, if 
he could. But the church herself admits of no such method of 
relief. She holds her clergy in mortmain. The doctrine of the 
indefeasibility of allegiance, which we ourselves deny as a prin- 
ciple of international law, is still inflexibly maintained as an 
ecclesiastical principle. No man can divest himself of the 
office of the ministry, nor can be divested of it except by death 
or a sentence of degradation. 

Changes in the law or practice of a church should, of course, 
be undertaken slowly, and only after mature consideration. 
The question of the demission of the ministry has been re- 
peatedly overtured to the General Assembly, ‘and dismissed 
without action ; but the fact that, in the absence of any author- 
ized measure of relief, individual presbyteries begin to adopt 
one for themselves, shows that the time is at hand when church 
legislation on this subject should be made to conform to 
changes of opinion and obvious moral necessities. It cannot 
be long before the church will generally conclude that, instead 
of compelling a man to remain dishonestly in her ministry, or, 
as the only alternative, subjecting him to an ignominious sen- 
tence of degradation, though chargeable with no moral offence, 
a door should be opened by which he may, without any other 
reproach than is involved in the fact of apparent instability or 
weakness of conscience, retire into the ranks of private church 
members. It is a serious evil that a devout and conscientious 
minister of the Presbyterian Church should find his mind so 
alienated from any of her doctrines as to forbid his any longer 
professing to believe them ; but it is a more serious evil that, 
being willing under this condition of things quietly to with- 
draw into private life, he should be forbidden to do so, and only 
be thrust out with a sentence of degradation on his head. 

Among the professors in the University of Leyden at the 
time of the nomination of Arminius was Francis Gomar, a 
stanch and unflinching champion of the theology of Beza. 
He protested at once against the election, alleging the unsound- 
ness of the candidate, as shown by his Pelagianizing exposition 
of the Epistle to the Romans, It was replied that Arminius 
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had given satisfaction on this point; that what difference re- 
mained after his explanations was merely that unessential 
diversity which may find place among the soundest interpreters; 
and that Gomar had not even agreed with his unquestionably 
orthodox colleague, Francis Junius, on all the details of doc- 
trine. 

Gomar was a man of eminent learning in theology and in 
the original languages of Scripture, a keen and resolute po- 
lemic, but so hasty in temper and so rash in speech as to 
draw upon himself more than once the public censure of the 
Synod of Dort. An Athanasius contra mundum, he had the 
courage of his opinions, even when his party consisted of him- 
self alone. When Martin of Bremen ventured to differ with 
him as to the “foundation of election,” Gomar started up in 
the Synod, and, flinging his glove on the floor, hotly challenged 
him to a public debate. The president restored peace for the 
moment, and the session was closed, as usual, with prayer ; but 
unsoftened by the act of devotion, Gomar again sought his 
antagonist, and called upon him to show himself a man, if he 
dared defend his proposition. 

In person, Gomar was not greatly unlike Arminius—the same 
high, rounded forehead and bald front, a frowning brow, a solid, 
resolute Dutch face, the lower part covered, lip and chin, with 
a broad and heavy beard. He never softened in his opposition 
to the new Pelagianism ; but at length, finding himself too iso- 
lated at Leyden, he resigned his professorship, and retired to 
teach elsewhere ina more humble capacity. Notwithstanding 
his opposition, the curators of the university insisted on their 
choice. Arminius was dismissed with high testimonials by the 
Classis of Amsterdam, and on the rith July, 1603, delivered 
his inaugural address at Leyden, “on the priesthood of 
Christ.” 

For a few months a sort of armed truce existed between 
the two professors of theology. <A little wisdom and modera- 
tion might have protracted it in the form ofa permanent treaty 
of peace, each professor confining himself to his own proper 
line of instruction; but Arminius was the standard-bearer of a 
party, and could not long fail to come to the front. All the 
while professing loyalty to the Belgic Confession, he soon 
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developed his dissent from the received interpretation of that 
symbol. It was Arminius who threw the firebrand into the 
university, by publicly assailing the doctrine of predestination. 
Gomar replied. The flames burst out, and began spreading 
themselves over the whole ground of the “Arminian contro- 
versy.” 

Unhappily, the fatal union of church and state in Holland 
gave the controversy, not simply the character of a religious 
debate, but of a politico-ecclesiastical struggle; and party lines 
were drawn, not so much with reference to doctrine, as to the 
pretensions of the Stadtholder on the one side, and the indepen- 
dence of the church and rights of the provinces on the other. 
Arminius and his friends urged a resort to purely ecclesiastical 
provincial synods, for the arbitration of the dispute. They 
finally gave their consent with reluctance to the calling of a 
lawful national synod under the control of the government. 
‘“We esteem that to be a lawful synod,” said they, “ which is 
called by the civil magistrate; and where all matters are ex- 
amined with brotherly love and Christian prudence by men of 
piety and impartiality, well versed in religious affairs; where 
no other judge is acknowledged but the Word of God, contained 
in the Old and New Testaments; and we are ready to submit 
to a definitive sentence on this foot, in case we can be convinced 
in our consciences that it is conformable to the said Word of 
God; or if it should not so appear to us, since all synods may 
err, then will we be no less ready to resign our public offices, so 
soon as the magistrate, to whom only*the power of the exter- 
nal part of religion belongs, shall ratify such a sentence, and 
require us to quit our livings; only reserving to ourselves the 
liberty of conscience, which no man can or ought to take from 


or While the controversy was still surging forward on the flood- 
tide, the hand dropped which had given it the first impulse. On 
the 19th October, 1609, James Arminius, worn out by labor, 
and perhaps by grief and anxiety, died at the early age of forty- 
nine. His last pathetic exclamation, “ Woe is me, my mother, 
that thou hast borne me, a man of strife to the whole earth!” 
éxpresses the remorse which preyed on his gentle and kindly 
nature, that by a rash dogmatism in dealing with the mysteries 
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of the divine foreordination he should have raised that spirit 
of polemic fury which now dominated like an Ate the whole 
land. , 
It is quite needless to violate historic truth and Christian 
charity by assuming that the teachers of false doctrine must 
of necessity have been bad and dishonest men. Pelagius and 
Arius were both of them earnest and devout preachers of right- 
eousness, and quite unconscious themselves of the deadly error 
involved in their principles. They took it for their standard of 
truth, as Lord Bacon observes, “‘to get as far away as possible 
from the last preceding heresy.” The pendulum does not stop 
on the perpendicular, but swings to the corresponding oppo- 
site degree on the arc of the dial; and the human mind, recoil- 
ing from one error, seldom rests until it has passed far beyond 
that middle line of truth at which an infallible intellect would 
arrest it. 

Arminius was naturally of a sweet and genial temper; a man 
of warm domestic affections; hospitable, generous, a lover of 
flowers and music, enthusiastically beloved by his friends and 
his children. If his own repeated and most solemn declarations 
can be trusted, he believed, at least, he was acting in the inter- 
ests of truth, of charity, and of a rational Christian liberty. 
Under other circumstances his opposition to the Belgic Confes- 
sion might have been a trivial or passing incident; but the 
Church of the Netherlands was just coming out of the great and 
terrible trial that had come upon them for the faith’s sake. 
Their wounds were still #resh, their minds excited and suspici- 
ous. The truth for which their fathers, their brothers, had fal- 
len, sword in hand, on the field, or died in tortures under the 
sentence of the Council of Blood, was unspeakably dear to them 
in its smallest particular. It had been saved at too great a 
sacrifice to be now surrendered at the bidding of a reckless 
polemic; and they rallied to the defence of the doctrine of pre- 
destination in the same determined spirit as they had manned 
the walls of Leyden, or rushed out on their iron skates to repel 
the assault on Harlaem. The portraits of Arminius represent 
him with high and bare forehead, the short hair drawn back 
from the sides and top of the head, the eyes round and bright, 
the features regular, the whole set off by a heavy mustache 
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and the pointed beard of the period ; a vivid, alert, and not un- 
pleasing countenance. 

To Arminius in the chair of theology at Leyden succeeded 
Simon Episcopius, who soon developed the views of his prede- 
cessor into naked Pelagianism. The year following, the Armin- 
ians laid before the States-General that declaration of their theo- 
logical views and that protest against a hasty and prejudiced 
judgment, in their case, which led to their being thenceforward 
distinguished as Remonstrants. They laid down the five points 
on which they differed from the received interpretation of the 
Belgic Confession, and prayed that “a free, lawful, and synodi- 
cal assembly might be held, at which their doctrines might be 
candidly examined and a just judgment rendered.” 

The States-General moved with characteristic slowness and 
caution. For eight years longer the discussion went on; classes 
and synods urging the calling of a national council, a majority 
of the States consenting, and yet delaying; men’s passions 
becoming more and more heated, and the imperfect confed- 
eracy brought to the verge of dissolution. Prince Maurice held 
himself in reserve, saying he was a soldier, and not a theolo- 
gian ; but from political ambition and jealousy became alienated 
from the Remonstrants, and in favor of a national synod for 
their condemnation. Out of the chaos of conflicting sentiments 
came out ultimately this party division; that the States in 
which the Remonstrants held a majority, alarmed at the atti- 
tude of the Stadtholder, and perhaps still more by the furious 
hostility of King James, who kept urging the States-General to 
take the severest measures against them, withdrew their consent 
to the proposed synod. The grounds of objection they alleged 
were that the business had not yet been sufficiently matured in 
the provincial synods, and that to force a national council upon 
them, by the vote of a majority of the States, was a violation of 
the principle of the confederation, The majority, encouraged 
by their powerful friends at home and abroad, became fixed in 
the determination to improve their opportunity. On the 2oth 
November, 1617, the final vote passed the States-General for the 
calling of the long-delayed Synod, Dort being chosen as the 
place, where in 1578, at the darkest period of the Reformation 
in the Netherlands, the first National Dutch Synod had been 
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held. The 1st of November of the year following was fixed on 
for the time. On the adoption of this measure the deputies: of 
Holland, Utrecht, and Overyssel, and some other members, rose 
up from their seats and withdrew from the chamber. In general, 
the friends of the state church and of the ambitious views of 
the Stadtholder favored the council. The friends of the inde. 
pendence of the church, and of the states rights of the individ- 
ual provinces, opposed it; but the opposition of the latter was 
-based not merely on the solid ground oftheir just fears of the 
usurpation of power by Prince Maurice, but, under cover of this, 
on their nostility to the doctrines of the Belgic Confession. 

The first jubilee of the Reformation had just passed, and 
ushered in a‘century of fierce controversy, of church distraction 
and schism,'and of amore bloody and fearful religious war than 
had ever yet scourged human society. The little republic, just 
escaped from the struggle with Spanish tyranny, was buzzing all 
over with the fiercest theological rage. Every petty town was 
an arena of debate; a dogma of the schools divided households, 
rent societies asunder, revolutionized municipalities, brought 
provinces to the verge of secession, and, stretching its influence 
across the waters of the Northern Sea, drew into the whirl the 
policy of England, as on the Continent it involved those of 
France and the states of Germany. It took thirty years of 
ravage and desolation to exhaust the fire which the rash hand 
of Arminius had kindled. 

The Synod being resolved on, invitations were sent out by 
the States-General to the King of England, the Reformed 
churches of France, the Elector Palatine, to the various Swiss 
states, and to other Reformed cities and provinces, to participate 
by delegates in the convention. The Synod was to be national, 
not cecumenical, the results, so far as they involved personal 
rights and interests, being limited to the Netherlands alone; 
but the presence of foreign delegates was sought in order to 
give a quasi-cecumenical character to the proceedings, and an 
air of weight and impartiality which might be lacking to a purely 
national synod. Only three Remonstrants, two pastors and an 
elder, were invited to attend, and they with no other liberty 
than that of explaining the positions of their party. Like the 
Arians at Nice and the Macedonians at the second general 
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council, they were regarded from the start as self-confessed 
heretics; and the object of the contra-Remonstrants was simply 
to draw out their errors for more public exposure and condemna- 
tion. To defray the expenses of the Synod, the States-General 
voted, with great liberality, the sum of 100,000 guilders. The 
Dutch guilder is worth, at present, not much over forty cents; 
but the purchasing power of money in Holland in 1618 may be 
judged by the fact, that to provide their honored guests with 
lodging, food, equipage, fuel, etc., each delegate was allowed the 
sum of four guilders a day. The commissioners from the only 
crowned head represented, their great ally and friend, King 
James, were allowed considerably more. First and last, the Synod 
is said to have cost near a million of guilders. 

The rules adopted by the States-General for the procedure 
of the Synod exhibit the devout and prudent temper in which 
this important measure was undertaken. A day of general 
fasting and prayer was proclaimed throughout the provinces, 
‘“‘to beseech Almighty God to bless the approaching assembly, 
to the end that peace may be established both in church and 
state, and mutual unity restored, to the honor of God.” The 
rules then proceed, after specifying the regular and corresponding 
members who were to compose the assembly, as follows: 


“It shall be free to all and singular, of those divines and ministers of God’s 
holy Word, having first obtained leave of the president of the assembly, to offer 
their scruples or grievances, upon condition that they submit the same to the 
judgment of the Synod.” 

“The famous Five Articles shall be first treated by the Synod, as also the 
difficulties which have arisen from thence, to the end that it may be plainly 
seen how the same may be removed with the least trouble and in the most 
proper manner, as far as the peace of the said churches, and especially the purity 
of doctrine, will allow.” 

“In all which, if there happen any dispute about the truth of doctrines, the 
states commissioners shall take care that a due and strict inquiry be made into 
the Word of God, as the only sure and infallible rule of faith, and not into any 
human writings; in order to which, that so it may plainly appear that nothing 
else is intended but the honor of God and the peace of the church, all the depu- 
ties shall oblige themselves thereto upon their oaths.” 

“ And whatsoever passes in this manner by a plurality of votes shall be 
decreed and holden for a decree of the Synod; but so, nevertheless, that those 
who may otherwise vote shall not upon that account be suspected or blamed, 


or brought unto any kind of trouble.” 
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In accordance with the summons, the home deputies and 
the commissioners of the various foreign states, from Bremen 
on the north to Geneva on the south, began in October of 
the year 1618 to make their way to the city of Dordrecht. 
With much loss of bile, Dr. George Carlton, Bishop of Llandaff, 
and his three associates sailed across the German Ocean and 
disembarked at the Hague, where they were received with 
great distinction. From Basle came Dr. Wolfgang Meyer, who, 
in his itinerary, has left usa lively sketch of the condition of 
the country between that city and his place of destination. 
Leaving Basle on the ist October, furnished by the senate 
with two hundred gold ducats for travelling expenses, the party 
proceeded by carriage as far as Heidelberg, where they embarked 
on the Neckar. They visited in the city the castle and the 
famous Heidelberg Tun. Floating down the Rhine, they passed 
in succession Worms, where was a splendid Jewish synagogue, 
and Mentz, where they landed for the night. By way of recom- 
mending his cellar to them, the landlord of “the White Castle” 
repeated the jingling proverb, “ Wartzburg am Stein, Hochheim 
am Mayn, Bacharach am Rhein, da wichst gewobhnlich der beste 
Wein.” Then Ingelheim, where was a castle of Charlemagne ; 
then Bingen and Bishop Hatto’s Mausthurm ; then Katzenellen- 
bogen, which Meyer affirms possesses so remarkable an echo as 
to repeat twice perfectly its own name; then Cologne, where 
they landed and visited the cathedral, climbing two hundred 
and forty-seven steps to the top of the unfinished spire. At 
Dusseldorf they began to find themselves within the limits of 
the Spanish occupation, and to see here and there the ruins of 
towns destroyed during the war. They were hailed now and 
then by armed Spanish sentinels, and obliged to come to for 
examination of passports. At the long island where the Spey 
enters the Rhine they passed the Schenkenschantz, the fortress 
of the grim, freebooting patriot, Martin Schenk, who, in his 
retreat from his night attack on Nimguen, sunk in his armor to 
the bottom of the river. On the 21st they arrived at Dort, and 
were lodged at the hotel provided by the municipality till their 
private quarters were got ready. The next daya billet was sent 
in, to the effect that “Mynheer Cornelis Ruys, wine cooper, 
would lodge Dr. Wolfgang Meyer and servant.” Meyer had in 
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his youth spent some time in England, studying at Oxford. He 
spoke the language readily, and naturally came into social rela- 
tions with the English deputies. He kept an album, in which 
many of the members of the Synod entered their names, with a 
sentiment in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew. 

Down the Rhine also voyaged John Jacob Breitinger, pastor 
at Zurich, and Giovanni Diodati, professor of theology in the 
University of Geneva, both of them passionate opponents of 
the Remonstrants. 

Walter Balcanqual, a young scholar from beyond the Tweed, 
but educated at Cambridge, appeared as representative of the 
Scottish Kirk. His national dress of kilt and short hose proved 
so offensive to the decorous Hollanders, that he was forced to 
exchange it for more clerical raiment. Balcanqual was much 
trusted by King James, and kept up correspondence from Dort 
with the English Government. 

One of the prominent members of the Synod was Antony 
Walaeus, pastor and professor in Middleburg. He was sent, at 
the request of the States-General, to prepare John of Barneveld 
for death. The advocate said, “Why have youcome? I am 
an old man, and may be presumed to know very well what I 
have to do under these circumstances. I have other things to 
occupy me than listening to you.” But afterwards, as he drew 
nearer the hour of execution, he joined devoutly in worship 
with his chaplains. On the 13th May, a few days before the 
final adjournment of the Synod, he suffered death in the inner 
court at the Hague. Diodati observed, with a jest, that “the 
canons of Dort had shot off the advocate’s head.” 

By the beginning of November the deputies were all assem- 
bled, except that those from the French churches were forbid- 
den by order of the king to attend. The members actually 
present consisted of five professors of the Dutch universities, 
thirty-six pastors of the French and Walloon churches, the 
latter speaking the French language, twenty elders, and twenty- 
eight foreign deputies. Besides these, the States-General ap- 
pointed eighteen lay commissioners, who sat by themselves in 
the Synod, with their own chairman and secretary, and super- 
vised all the proceedings under the authority of the government. 

The place of meeting was the Doele, or guild hall—a large 
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edifice, previously used for military exercises. The identical 
building is still standing, but unworthily employed as a place 
of low amusement. The first. public service was held on the 
morning of the 13th November. The members of the Synod 
marched in solemn procession to the great church of St. Mary, 
where, in the presence of a crowded assembly, Balthazar Lydius, 
the senior pastor of Dort, preached a sermon from Acts 15: 20, 
on the authority and value of church synods. The members 
then proceeded to the appointed place of meeting, and the 
Synod was formally opened with prayer in the Latin language by 
the same distinguished minister. The sentiments of this prayer 
are so worthy of the occasion that it will not be unsuitable to 
quote them in part. After the introductory topics of adoration 
and confession of sin, the prayer proceeded as follows: 


“Thou hast confounded our language, and the conclusion of our foreign 
war is become almost the beginning of a civil one. The bitterness of thy bride 
hath been most bitter in the time of peace. Many laborers have trodden down 
thy vineyard; and according to thy threatenings, O Lord, we were very near 
falling into that unhappy state in which one province and city had taken up 
arms against another. But in thy wrath thou hast remembered mercy. Thou 
hast inclined the hearts of the rulers of our country, and inflamed them with 
the zeal of thine house, so that they have earnestly sought for that which makes 
for the peace of Jerusalem.” For this purpose is this national synod assembled, 
to the end that we may inquire at the mouth of the Lord concerning the differ- 
ences that have arisen amongst us, and that thy law may be a light to disperse 
the clouds of error. But forasmuch as all depends, O Lord, upon thy blessing, 
we beseech thee that, according to thy promise, where two or three are gathered 
together in thy name thou wilt be in the midst of them, that thou wilt vouch- 
safe to preside over this Synod by thy Holy Spirit, which is the spirit of peace 
and truth. And since the Holy Scriptures must be explained by the same 
Spirit by which they were delivered, and can only be understood by the pure 
in mind, we pray thee that thou wilt first purify our minds, and afterwards 
enlighten them, that we may thoroughly understand and then devoutly handle 
thy Word. Suffer us not, O Lord, to deceive any man by thy Scriptures, nor 
let us ourselves be deceived; but grant that, seeking the truth therein, we may 
find it, and having found it may defend it with a steady faith. Let us not aim 
at vainglory, thwarting one another, envying one another, but carefully pre- 
serve the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace. Cause us always to remem- 
ber that the contention which joins us to God is much better than the peace 
which separates us from him; that there are two dear and_ twin sisters, Truth 
and Peace; and that Peace will not abide with us unless we cherish her sister 
Truth, Grant that any who are deceived and have wandered into error may 
be brought back into the right way. May we remember that the confession 
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of our ignorance is the highest wisdom; that there may be truth in what 
appears incredible to men, and falsehood in the greatest probability ; and that 
the noblest of all victories is to triumph over an abandoned error.” 


No one who considers the poverty of our information in 
regard to the proceedings of that greater assembly which met, 
twenty-five years later, in the Abbey Church at Westminster, 
and reflects upon the satisfaction it would give us to have some 
such record of its opening services, will object to these. par- 
ticulars. We know a good deal about the arrangements for the 
Synod of Dort, its official proceedings and the course of de- 
bate. We know who drew its canons, and a great variety of 
incidents illustrating its views and spirit; but of the West- 
minster Assembly we do not even know what hands shaped 
our unequalled symbols. What would we not give for a full 
record of even one day’s discussion, such as Baillie could have 
left us, with characteristic descriptions of the leading debaters : 
of that “very active and sharp man,” Dr. Burgess; of the acute 
Gillespie and the saintly Rutherford; of Herbert Palmer, the 
author, as now appears, of those: “ Characteristics of a Good 
Christian” which have been heretofore attributed to Lord 
Bacon ; of the stout Erastians, Nye and Coleman ; and the stub- 
born and impracticable Independent, Burroughs, whom Light- 
foot, with unusual acrimony, styles “‘a wretch who ought to be 
branded to all posterity, who seeks for some devilish end to 
hinder so great a good of the two nations ;” or of OLIVER him- 
self, who took his seat as a'member of the Assembly on the 
sth January, 1644? In what archives lie hid, packed away in 
ponderous oaken chests, any full, original records of the As- 
sembly, like those which, closed with eight strong padlocks, are 
from time to time solemnly opened and inspected by the repre- 
sentatives of the’seven original provinces which took part in the 
Synod? Alas, that if any such ever existed, they have pes 
ished beyond the hope of recovery ! 

The little city of Dordrecht, on its island at the confluence of 
the Maas and Wall, was, at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a strongly fortified town of not more than fifteen thousand 
inhabitants ; compactly built, with narrow streets and tall houses, 
some of them of great magnificence. On the walls, the soldiers 
of Prince Maurice kept faithful watch and ward against Span- 
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ish treachery. Woe to the unhappy delegate who, tempted by 
an invitation to some neighboring villa, or by the attractions 
of a sail to Gorkum or Gertruydenberg, failed to return before 
the gates were closed at evening gun-fire. Vain were all solici- 
tations for admission. He was inexorably left to wander by 
the side of the moat, hearing the city clocks chime the hours, 
and the sentinels on the walls pass the challenge, till at sunrise 
bars were drawn and drawbridge lowered for the tide of traffic 
to flow in and out the busy city. Reassembled in the Doele on 
the day following the opening services, the Synod after prayer, 
with which each session invariably began and ended, was 
organized by the election of a president. From Mr. Motley, 
whose casual notices of the Synod of Dort are hasty and preju- 
diced to a degree unworthy so accomplished a writer, we may 
take at least a truthful portrait of that officer: “The great 
John Bogerman, with fierce, handsome face, beak and eye of a 
bird of prey, and a deluge of curly brown beard reaching down 
to his waist, took his seat as moderator.” 

For imposing presence, strength of voice, and rude, im- 
perious force of character to sway such an assembly, no better 
choice could have been made; but he was often overbearing 
towards the members, and it is universally confessed that his 
treatment of the Remonstrants was in the last degree harsh 
and insolent. When Episcopius and his associates contu- 
maciously refused to proceed according to the method pre- 
scribed by the Synod, Bogerman dismissed them with a long 
speech of reproach and insult. “ You may pretend what you 
please,” he said, “ but the real motive of your obstinacy is, that 
you regard the Synod as a party, and presume to set yourselves 
on a level with it. You have been treated with all gentleness, 
mildness, patience, and long-suffering ; all the return you have 
made has been nothing but base artifices, cheats, and lies. 
You are not worthy that the Synod should trouble itself to 
have any further dealings with you. You began with a lie and 
you end with a lie. We shall take care to inform all Christen- 
dom of your obstinacy, and you will find that the church wants 
no spiritual weapons for your punishment. I therefore dismiss 
you. In the name of the Lords Commissioners and of this 
Synod, begone !” 
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With the president were associated two vice-presidents 
and two scribes. The States Commissioners sat by themselves 
at the president’s right, and had their own chairman and 
secretary. At the left of the moderator’s chair, towards the 
fire, on elevated seats, sat the English deputies; next to them 
the other foreign delegates; then the home members. The 
Remonstrants had a place in the middle of the room, a little 
like the prisoners’ ‘dock. Each member had a desk provided 
with stationery and candles, for in the dark winter days and 
the ill-lighted room the supply of daylight was often very 
imperfect. The assembly was not numerous—scarce a hun- 
dred—and in the large room there was much space to spare. 
Into this,’so long as the Synod sat with open doors, or until the 
middle of January, the public were permitted to enter; and 
such was the interest taken in the settlement of this exasper- 
ated controversy, that the vacant space was packed day after 
day, not only with the clergy, with students, reputable burgh- 
ers, and foreign visitors, but with boys and artisans. The ladies 
attended in great force, and had, we are happy to know, the 
best places assigned them. Hostile observers were not lacking. 
Jesuits mixed themselves with the crowd, as spies on the pro- 
ceedings of the Protestants. Some of them spread the report 
among the country people that the devil had come in bodily 
shape, and flown away with Dr. Bogerman, which brought a 
great crowd of rustics to Dort to learn the particulars. 

It was decided that the medium of communication in the 
Synod should be the Latin; but whether all the members were 
able to express themselves or understand others in that tongue 
better than the bishops at the late Vatican Council, may admit 
of a doubt. Much bad Latin was probably spoken; and one 
learned Theban was found busy with his Lexicon trying to spell 
out a speech he was anxious to deliver. 

The most distinguished and honored of the members from 
abroad were the English delegates, Dr. Carlton, Bishop of Llan- 
daff; Dr. George Hall, Dean of Worcester; Drs. Davenant and 
Ward, and Dr. Goad, who on the withdrawal of the Dean of 
Worcester took his place. Hall, Davenant, and Ward were all 
of them afterwards raised to the episcopate. Too much impor- 
tance, perhaps, has been attached by Presbyterian writers to 
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the presence of these Anglican divines in the Synod, as giving 
an episcopal sanction to the validity of ordination by presbyters. 
They had no authority to speak or act for the English Church. 
They represented only the conceit and prejudices of that bur- 
lesque British Solomon, who was a doctrinal Calvinist, while 
maintaining at the same time that ‘ Presbytery and Monarchy 
agree no better than God and the Devil.” 

But it is true, also, that Bishop Carlton, Dr. George Hall, 
and the others, did actually represent very faithfully the domi- 
nant spirit of the Anglican Church at the period, viz., an exag- 
gerated opinion of the value of episcopacy on the one hand, 
and the beginning of that sagging down into Arminianism on 
the other, which developed itself in such disastrous completeness 
before the close of the century. Bishop Carlton, and Dr. Goad 
after him, called Gomar sharply to account in the Synod for 
quoting the Seventeenth Article in the high Calvinistic sense, 
thus giving a pre-intimation of the tendency to put an Arminian 
construction upon it; and he did not hesitate to say, that all 
the troubles in the Netherlands were due to their want of the 
blessing of episcopal government. Of the Dean of Worcester 
(who is too often called, in his relation to the Synod, “ Bishop 
Hall”), it is well known that he was a zealot for episcopacy. 
He was the chief of several disputants who managed the argu- 
ment in favor of prelacy, against Stephen Marshall, Edmund 
Calamy, and the other divines, who wrote under the name of 
Smectymnus. No episcopal champion of modern times has 
added any thing of value to the argument for the divine right of 
bishops, contained in the Polemics of Bishop Hall. He main- 
tained that “the presbyterian government has no footiny either 
in Scripture or in the practice of the church in all.ages, from 
Christ’s time to the present.” It would not seem of much con- 
sequence to quote Hall’s. presence in the Synod of Dort as in- 
volving a sanction of presbyterian orders, when he only excused 
them in the churches of the Netherlands, on the ground of 
insuperable difficulties. The Kirk of Scotland, which might 
casily have had bishops, he utterly rejected, as wilfully contuma- 
cious against Christ’s appointment. 

The English delegates to the Synod disapproved of the 
severe measures adopted against the Remonstrants, and refused 
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to take any part in the sentence of their condemnation. 
The abrupt withdrawal of the Dean of Worcester and his 
return home is believed (notwithstanding his oft-quoted say- 
ing that “the Synod of Dort was the place likest heaven of 
any he had ever known’’) to have been owing not so much to 
sickness, as to dissatisfaction with the spirit of the proceedings. 
The report which he and the other deputies made on their re- 
turn is supposed not to have been too favorable. It was soon 
after that the famous Echo Distich on the Synod appeared in 
London: 


“Dordrechti synodus, nodus ; chorus integer, eger ; 
Conventus, ventus ; sessio, stramen. Amen!” 


Back among the crowd towards the door, wedged in among 
whispering women and unruly boys, sat one whom, if the Synod 
had known his merits and his reputation at home, and the im- 
portant place the notes he was trying to take would occupy in 
the opinion of later times, they might have been glad to accom- 
modate with a seat of privilege on the floor, the “ ever memor- 
able Mr. John Hales, of Eaton.’”’ He came to Dort as the 
chaplain and confidential correspondent of the English Minister, 
Sir Dudley Carleton, bringing letters of introduction from 
him to ‘“‘Mr. Bogermannus.” It would have been worth while 
to see the interview between these two men: the small, gentle, 
bright-eyed English scholar, and the big, burly moderator, with 
his coarse voice, and the elaborately amiable manner he was 
able on occasion to assume. He made profound acknowledg- 
ments to the English Minister for the honor of his letters, and 
promised, at Hales’ request, to see that he received a full report 
of whatever had occurred in the Synod before his arrival; but 
he probably found no time to attend to the matter. When 
Hales called on Festus Hommius, chief scribe of the Synod, he 
got very little satisfaction. Without the help of a candle, in 
the dim back part of the room, he attempted to jot down the 
notes for those celebrated letters, which are still our best source 
for an understanding of the interior working of the Synod. His 
opinion of that body, and of the business it was engaged about, 
underwent considerable modification during the course of his 
attendance. On the 1st February, 1619, he wrote his last letter 
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but one to Sir Dudley Carleton, desiring that arrangements might 
be made for the payment of his bills, so that he could withdraw. 
‘““Neque enim (said he), patribus, tta ut solent, negotium tractantibus, 
opere pretium esse arbitror, diutius hic commorart.” In his clos- 
ing letter he excused his departure by adding that the public ses- 
sions, on which alone he was permitted to attend, were simply 
for show and popular effect; the real business was all managed, 
as at Trent, in secret committees. ‘“Horologit non dissimile nost- 
rum est concilium ; instrumenta que totam versant machinam, sub 
aspectum non cadant. Que ponderis non nihil habent, cmnia iH 
privatis agitantur conventibus ; que publice geruntur, ad ostenta- 
tionem et captandam benevolentiam, unice comparantur.” Perhaps 
the complaint was unreasonable; but he thought it was not a 
very dignified employment for him to be staying at Dort merely 
to report the time of day: anybody else could do that. 

Near the English delegates, but on a lower bench, sat Wal- 
ter Balcanqual, deputed by King James to represent the Scot- 
tish Kirk. We can easily conceive that his Scottish Latin 
orthoepy was as much a matter of wonder to the Synod as his 
costume. On his first entrance at the Doele, the scribes, and 
two other members appointed for the purpose, met him at the 
door and conducted him to his seat. The president then wel- 
comed him in the name of the Synod, and caused his creden- 
tials to be read; after which he took the usual synodical oath. 
Balcanqual then returned thanks to the Synod for their wel- 
come, informing them how zealously the Scottish nation had 
always labored for the peace and welfare of the republic; and 
that he had now come with the desire and purpose to contrib- 
ute any thing he could towards the pacification of the churches 
of the Netherlands. The king his master had straitly charged 
him at his departure, and with greater earnestness than could 
be imagined, to exhort the clergy of the provinces to peace. 
In the result, however, his hopes were a good deal disap- 
pointed. Somewhat surprising in a Scots commissioner, he 
was more moderate in his views, and more in sympathy with 
the Remonstrants, than even the English delegates. Writing to 
Sir Dudley Carleton as to the second contra-Remonstrant arti- 
cle, which set forth the doctrine of a limited atonement, he said 
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he would rather have his arm chopped from his shoulder than 
subscribe any such thing. ‘The North Hollanders lack words 
to express their horror of the propositions of the Remonstrants. 
That Christ died for all men, they call false and heretical, dis- 
honoring to God and fatal to the souls of men. As for the 
casting out of the Remonstrants I wish I were able to say with- 
out scandal or offence what a strange proceeding it was, and. 
how much the Synod was thought to be in the wrong. After 
the votes of not more than a third part of the Synod had been 
collected, the Remonstrants were called in and dismissed with 
such a sharp and thundering speech as would scarce be 
credited. Your honor’s censure and condemnation of this sen- 
tence is just.” 

Among the members who were largely responsible for the 
violence and tyranny of the proceedings against the Remon- 
strants, may be mentioned, next to Bogerman himself, Festus 
Hommius, one of the secretaries; and Sybrandt Lubbert, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Franeker. The latter had perhaps 
lost something of his discretion and judgment by reason of 
age. He raged and stormed in so violent a way at the Remon- 
strants, that both the moderator and the chairman of the lay 
commissioners, Dr. Martin Gregory, were obliged to call him to 
order, and require him either to take seat or to speak with 
greater decorum. Balcanqual said that “it would be impossi- 
ble to take severer vengeance upon him than by simply repeat- 
ing his own intemperate expressions; no one would have en- 
dured such language from aman in his senses; but Sybrandt 
and Gomar were naturally mad, and nobody should blame them 
any more than he would a stone for falling down.” Finally, 
his violence and garrulity lost him all hold on the respect of 
the Synod. When he got up to speak, the members would be- 
gin to laugh, and say, “ There’s old Sybrandt again on his legs.” 

Festus Hommius, pastor at Leyden, was equally zealous 
against the Remonstrants, but more discreet—a shrewd, prompt, 
active man, familiar with all the routine of business, much like 
Dr. Burgess at the Westminster Assembly. Many of the mem- 
bers indulged in violent language against the Remonstrants. A 
prominent lay commissioner remarked that “he wished they 
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were all where pepper grows ;” probably meaning some warm 
place. 

A few days after the opening of the Synod, a great comet 
brandished its fiery tresses in the air, drawing out its train to 
the length of fifty-four degrees: a text for the superstitious, 
and long remembered as the harbinger of those furies of fire, 
famine, and slaughter which soon after began to desolate Cen- 


tral Europe. 
SAMUEL M. HOPkKINs. 


EVIL IN THINGS GOOD. 


Ae English author with more good sense than poetic faculty 

has a chapter on “ Good in Things Evil.” One may wisely 
reflect on such good as a motive to resignation or even content- 
ment; and where the evil is incurable, or beyond our reach, the 
line of thought is legitimate. When, however, we take the con- 
verse of the title and individualize the evil in things good, it is 
not resignation but reform, not submission but action, we con- 
template. To criticise good things without a practical aim, is 
sometimes mischievous policy. It discourages the zealous and 
benevolent, and renders the selfish and indifferent easy in their 
culpable inactivity. But to own the real worth in good things, 
and at the same time to point out how it might be widened in 
its influence—how in fact the good might be made better, is not 
open to objection, but on the contrary is the principle upon which 
all safe progress among men has proceeded. We have no right 
to look for perfection in agencies framed and wrought by im- 
perfect men in an imperfect world ; we must be content if on 
the whole the evil is admitted, and being reduced to aminimum ; 
and, while using to its utmost capacity the machinery of benev- 
olence, we must be ready to consider any well-meant and not 
obviously irrational suggestions that look towards the increase 
of its strength or general efficiency. 

I. Loose thinkers, especially where a vein of sentiment 
runs through their nature, are apt to depreciate denominations 
in the Christian world. ‘Fine thing, this, sir,” said a gushing 
manager of a general religious movement in a suburban com- 
munity; “it is breaking down denominationalism.” Now, the 
denominations in the place seemed so broken down already, 
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their meetings small, their buildings mean and in debt, and 
their representatives changing almost with the seasons, that it 
seemed like slaying the slain. The gentleman probably em- 
ployed denominationalism as the equivalent of sectarianism ; 
but the two words are not synonymes. A hotel that draws 
its support from the families of a country town, in such a way 
that each family is a little worse off than it would otherwise be, 
the heads of the families getting good dinners there, while the 
household pinch and scrape to pay for them, is an injury to the 
families and to all the home interests they represent. To 
abolish the hotel, let the men dine at home, and share a good 
meal with the family, would be a gain, and only becomes an 
evil, if such a thing can be conceived of, when inspiring in each 
dwelling hate, jealousy, and suspicion of neighboring families. 
Such malignant feelings—not surely inevitable in independent 
and much-loved homes—are the counterpart of sectarianism in 
the churches. But it no more follows that a man, because he 
loves his denomination, shall hate the others, than that a man, 
because he loves his home, dislikes his neighbors. On the con- 
trary, the sweeter, purer, and brighter a man’s life is in his own 
home, the more satisfaction he will be apt to feel in contemplat- 
ing other and like homes being formed around him. When a 
man’s life in his section of the church implies ill-will towards 
other sections of it, it is not wholly sweet and pure. A trade- 
spirit or a corporation-spirit, or the spirit of self, mingles, as a 
base alloy, with the Christian spirit. 

Perhaps it may be found in the end that the denominations 
have served a good purpose in emphasizing particular truths, 
which needed to be kept before men’s minds. Perhaps the full- 
orbed revelation is too many-sided and large to be wholly seen 
from one point of view. Perhaps Methodists illustrated indi- 
vidual zeal, and a need of a definite turning from evil to the 
Lord; Episcopalians, the beauty of fixed order, and submission 
to authority; Congregationalists, independence and personal 
responsibility ; and Baptists and Presbyterians—the whole body 
of Christians who are at one in general Calvinistic conviction— 
reverence for God’s Word as the unelastic mould of Christian 
convictions. As for numerous smaller bodies—asteroids in the 
sidereal system—they have one good use in this, that, if we 
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may alter the figure, they act as a remorseless external con- 
science to their neighbors by their keen criticisms and unspar- 
ing denunciations. Even “refractory egotism” has its uses, 
and contented officials and self-complacent denominationalists 
would deserve the sharp censures that smite them, more than 
they do, if they received them less. 

The independence and autonomy, therefore, of the denomi- 
nations is not such an inherent evil as it is sometimes repre- 
sented. There is one evil, however, for which a remedy can be 
found, to which, if fortunate enough to gain their ear, we would 
respectfully invite the attention of the brethren. A man holds 
an office in one of the denominations; he does not fillit; per- 
haps he brings reproach on it. Intimations more or less definite 
are given him that he had better vacate it. Immediately he 
looks around; the body that does not appreciate him must 
have something defective in it. He makes overtures to another 
body—mentions the scruples he has had, struggles, convictions 
forcing him, resolution at length to “cast in his lot with, etc.” 
The clerk, secretary, bishop, moderator, district elder, or what- 
ever he may be who receives these communications, ‘“ rather 
likes the tone of the man.” He appreciates the points for 
which testimony has been borne ;'he represents a class. He is 
welcomed as a forerunner of that millennial day when all the 
Christian world will go and do likewise. No questions are 
asked of his denomination. He is received with open arms. 
This continent is broad; its churches are numerous; they are 
not always well informed as to oneanother’s proceedings ; some 
of them are “roomy;” all of them welcome accessions, and duly 
report them ; soine of them are needy. One result is that a man, 
a minister, can be a Universalist, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, a 
Baptist, a Congregationalist, an Episcopalian, in about as many 
years as there are here respectable names; can test literally 
and personally the discipline of almost all of them, and be in 
good standing on the Pacific slope at the end, perhaps in corre- 
spondence with the Roman Catholic bishop, with a view to 
“holy orders.” This is no mere wild supposition. 

Well, what can be done? Simply what sensible business 
men do, what sensible housekeepers do. When a candidate for 
a place is seriously thought of, the merchant consults his last 
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employers. Let the churches cultivate mutual courtesy. Let 
there be inter-denominational comity. It does not at all follow, 
because a man can tell me in strong exaggerations of his dis- 
covery that the presbytery is the only scriptural church author- 
ity, that that imputation on him in Maine, of disregarding its 
liquor law, is unfounded. My presbytery had better say to him, 
“We carry out with you a principle which we apply all round. 
We shall inquire how you stand with your old friends.” The 
report need not bar his claims. It may be only an element in 
the decision; but it should be an element. 

In law, commerce, and medicine a man who does not stand 
well with his own class has commonly something doubtful 
about him. Class feeling is partial rather than otherwise. The 
rule applies to the ministry. A man who has not gained the 
good-will of his ministerial brethren will not long keep a “good 
report of them that are without.” We can recall a case where a 
minister from another land presented himself to an American 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, and obtained temporary recogni- 
tion. Inquiry led to the most proper withdrawal of the same. 
It was an easy thing for the aggrieved man to go to non- 
Episcopalians and suggest that he was a martyr to High- 
churchism, a man persecuted for his broad feeling, and catho- 
licity, and readiness to co-operate with other Christians, and 
so to procure recognition and standing. Now, according to 
such limited observation as we have been able to make, such 
sympathy is usually misplaced. Under the aspect of charity and 
other amiable graces, it does a wrong. In what attitude, for 
example, does it in sucha case place the bishop, who may be 
presumed to have discharged a painful duty, with a full sense 
of his responsibility, and under the eye of the public? 

We repeat, then, we would have the denominations consult 
one another, in the spirit of mutual good-will and respect, in 
every case of this kind. Why, merchants and insurance com- 
panies, with all their trade rivalries, consult and exchange in- 
formation for mutual protection; and it is a salutary lesson 
to a knave to find that he is known to the entire fraternity, a 
member of which he has managed to cheat with impunity. It 
suggests to him impressively that honesty is the best policy. 
Why should not the children of light be as wise? It compro- 
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mises no one. I do not, as they say in the language of the great 
courts, “homologate the claims” of the Right Reverend Bishop 
Somebody, when the Rev. Erastus Rightyuall, an impercepti- 
ble midge in his own denomination, proposes to become a mag- 
nificent lion in mine, if I ask the bishop in courteous language 
to say in official confidence how the Rev. Erastus stands in his 
diocese. If the bishop, who makes no compromise of his claims 
by a civil reply, tells me he is a blameless man, but given to 
informal meetings and irregularly zealous ways, I know where 
he stands; as I do also if he says that he is rectus 2 ecclesia, but 
unfortunately at variance with his vestrymen, who are prosecut- 
ing a complaint against him. To allege that on this plan the 
character of men would not be safe, is idle. It is indeed to 
allege lack of veracity and unfitness for their place on the part 
of churchmen of every class—a wholesale calumny. 

The gains of such a course are obvious. We specify the fol- 
lowing: (1) Mutual good feeling would be promoted by the 
exercise of courtesy. Irritations would be escaped, for few 
things exercise a more vexatious influence than the changes we 
describe. If a good man is lost to another denomination, the 
acerbity is taken out of the transaction by the interchange of 
gentlemanly, not to say Christian, references on the subject ; 
and if a bad man goes without them, how natural it is for the 
losing body to say, “ We are well rid of him; but what a lot 
they must be to make a fuss over him as an accession!” And as 
long as the memory of the transaction lasts, the man is a “sore 
place,” and the two-denominations cannot touch but with pain 
where he is concerned. 

(2) The restless, rolling stones, that gather no moss, and in- 
flict bruises and hurts as they roll, would be checked in some 
degree in their movements, while the really evil-living and unfit 
would be able only once to wound Christ in the house of his 
friends. «A. B. could not so easily disgrace the Methodists in 
Massachusetts, the Presbyterians in Maryland, and then vex the 
spirit of a brother Baptist minister, the chaplain of a prison in 
Ohio. Opportunity is to most men one of the strongest forms 
of temptation; hence the wisdom of reducing, as far as can be 
done consistently with other interests, the number of drinking- 
places, of haunts of vice, and of facilities for committing wrong 
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with impunity. It is a good thing to “shore up” human virtue 
by reminding it that failure in one place is failure all over. A 
man should not be able to say, “ If I do compromise myself with 
the Congregationalists, the Presbyterians or some others will 
take me to their hearts.” And the scandals that vex good, 
encourage bad, and puzzle superficial persons would be less fre- 
quent than they are now. Ask any leading man in any denomi- 
nation on the subject, and he will tell you, “The most annoying 
troubles we have ever had were by men who came to us from 
the—” no matter what. 

II. Allusion has been made to the confusion of denomina- 
tionalism and sectarianism, as if indifference to denominations 
were identical with catholicity. But surely it is possible for a 
man to have an intelligent, conscientious preference for his 
denomination, without being a bigot or lacking in catholicity. 
Indeed, it is usually the unintelligent adherent who is the bigot. 
He stands by “his flag’ for reasons of which his intelligent 
comrades would be ashamed. The intelligent man who has 
examined, while he does not accept, the reasons for other and 
differing systems, yet knows that there ave reasons, and he does 
not deem persons who adhere to these systems either fools or 
dishonest knaves. He is intelligently tolerant. He allows for 
diversity of temperament, for varying mental constitutions, for 
circumstances, for side-influences, for the effect of diverse angles 
of observation. There is hardly a more hopeless class, religious- 
ly, in the community than the unattached, roving Bedouins, who, 
without the loyal principle of the older Rechabites, yet, like 
them, “neither build houses, sow corn-fields, nor plant vine- 
yards ;” who say truly that all denominations are alike to them, 
for they are alike useless to all. In some instances, where they 
are fussy, or wealthy, or vain, they become “ honorary mem- 
bers of all denominations.” “Yes,” said a reflecting lady of 
one such, ‘‘ yes, Mr. C. is an excellent man. When there is a 
chair to be taken ora resolution to be moved, or a popular nice 
thing to be paraded, he is always foremost ; but when any thing 
is actually to be done, Mr. C. isn’t there.” 

If a human being is not actually religious, the best predis- 
posing internal force of the human kind is the attachment to a 
body of Christians. “My father and mother were good Metho- 
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dists.” “I was brought up a Presbyterian, and learnt the 
Shorter Catechism.” “Iam not what I ought to be, but I was 
used to go to church, and I can repeat prayers out of the 
Prayer-book.” We say advisedly, and after observation on both 
sides of the Atlantic, that it is a gain to have persons thus 
bound in association and in memory to a denomination. The 
vague sense of strangeness, the timid wonder as to religious 
ways and observances, which deter so many from making begin- 
nings, do not stand in their way in approaching good influences. 
For their sakes, therefore, if for no other, we would keep up 
the denominational feeling. But this is only a part of the argu- 
ment. The church, the congregation, elevate and sanctify 
social feeling. It is true the church catholic must be loved; 
but it is far harder to love an abstraction than to love the peo- 
ple with whom one sings and prays and labors. Even so it is 
easier for the man who hasa happy, healthy home and pleasant 
connections, to love his fellow-men as a whole, than for a man 
equally good in himself, but destitute of these advantages. In 
well-ordered services, also, regular consecutive instruction is 
given with better results than where men snatch casual desul- 
tory morsels of spiritual nutriment as they “go around” the 
churches. “A man without a country” has been eloquently 
portrayed by Mr. Everett Hale. Who will give us a corre- 
sponding picture of the man without a church? 

We do not dwell on the fact that it is those who feel 
denominational attachment and responsibility that sustain the 
great agencies which systematically teach and elevate men. 
It is of no use to point, in rebuttal, to non-denominational 
societies that do a world of good. Examine their constituency, 
and you will find the best and most reliable contributors are 
the regular supporters of their respective churches, who make 
conscience of their obligations there, as truly as they do of 
their taxes, or of the secular education of their children. 

In view of all these considerations—and others might be 
named—we would have the blessed grace of catholicity culti- 
vated, without any reflection, implicit or explicit, on a right 
and healthy attachment to one’s own state and city in the 
great kingdom of which Emmanuel is the anointed king. 

III. No one who has definite knowledge of the ‘“ former 
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times” can undervalue the great results effected by the disin- 
terested efforts of the temperance reformers. Impressed by 
the disheartening record of the crimes of the drunken in our 
day, we are apt to forget that it is the very sentiment created 
in behalf of sobriety and self-control by the reformers, that 
makes us shudder. We do not realize the evils of the time 
when ministers of the Gospel did not forfeit their position by 
public drunkenness; when parishes were filled with vice and 
rottenness, through the intoxicants made and consumed; when 
abstinence was the exception and drinking—often enough im- 
moderate—was the rule. We may well be thankful for what 
has been accomplished, while we do not slacken our exertions 
in the future. 

But is it not possible to eradicate some evil from this good 
—evil not inherent in it, we hope and believe, but mischiev- 
ously clinging to it? Are there no regions and circles in which 
taking the pledge is spoken of as “ regeneration” and “ salva- 
tion’? Is there not a tendency to substitute the gospel of re- 
form in this particular for the Gospel of Jesus Christ? Is there 
not now and then a perilous self-complacency in the men who 
‘rescue the perishing,’ and are rescued, though confessedly 
they have not come to the cross of Jesus Christ? Is there not 
an evil-judging criticism too often indulged regarding churches 
and Christians who, for any reason, do the work of social 
amelioration in other ways than the abstinence society’s, and 
on other plans than the sectional? No language can be too 
strong in the condemnation of intemperance and all that leads 
to it; but humane and benevolent men and women ought to 
be as just, tolerant, and patient with Christian people who use 
their judgment as to the best ways of combating vice, as, fcr 
example, sensible Democrats are with Republicans, or Repub- 
licans with Democrats, as to the best ways of repressing crime 
or regulating the currency. It is an undeniable fact, known to 
every man who mingles with men and not with cliques, and 
who reads serials and books, that there are good and strong 
men who keep out of the abstinence lines from no indifference 
to the cause, and from no Cain’s-temper as to their brethren, 
but because they cannot manceuvre and fight the battle as the 
most of the temperance army fight it; and they do not know 
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when they might be fired upon from their own lines. This is a 
grave evil—bad for the cause, bad for the country, bad even 
for the men who are thus kept aloof ;. for a man is never more 
likely to be a severe critic than when his judgment keeps him 
from going where conscience and feeling would draw him. 

IV. The Ritualist battle, long raging in England, is being 
transferred to our shores. It cannot indeed assume the pro- 
portions in America to which it has risen in England, because 
the section of the people directly affected by it is relatively 
small. But it is sufficiently important socially to create some 
interest in the general community. Ritualism is of two kinds. 
There is a harmless Ritualism, which copies medieval, historic, 
and, to it, venerable church usages. It is, indeed, occasionally 
puerile, fantastic, and even ridiculous. But it is not learned ; 
_it is not animated by any inspiring aim. It is fluent on things 
sacred and symbolical ; but it does not cease to be Protestant. 
There is another kind of Ritualism which has a principle in it, 
intelligible enough to its devotees. Its clergy are priests of the 
sacerdos or hiereus kind. Its communion-table is an altar. Its 
communion wafer is “the host.” Its holy sacrament is a re-pre- 
sentation of the offering of the body and blood of our Lord. 
Its dominant idea is Romish—without the pope. This is a 
dangerous type of religious effort. But the public does not 
always discriminate, and especially the public of “ lay people” 
of the Episcopal branch; for this reason, that they have not 
been accustomed to the preaching of doctrines, and rather 
pride themselves on not going to church to hear preaching, 
but to pray. The two classes—the subtle and anti-Protestant, 
and the innocuous—are apt to be confused in the general 
mind; and it may happen here, as in England, that a man will 
be set down and even denounced asa Ritualist who is simply 
in favor of decency and order in God’s house, and of that 
cleanliness which is next to godliness, according to Mr. Wes- 
ley, 

Now opposition to Ritualism is good, but it must, of course, 
be graduated by its quality—for there is a difference be- 
tween the weakness that is a “little odd about dress,” and the 
deceit that puts on a disguise for sinister purposes. Due care 
must be taken that slovenliness and meanness do not remain in 
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church edifices and church services. We can have Protestant 
worship in buildings that represent the best taste of the peo- 
ple, with fittings for God’s house not conspicuously behind the 
fittings of the worshippers in their homes, and with a decorum 
and propriety such as mark off any other grave and solemn 
portion of our lives. A protest against Ritualism should never 
take the form of organized or tolerated offensiveness to taste, 
or to the feeling of reverence for all that is associated with the 
worship of the Holy One. Our church walls are not conse- 
crated by any formal rite; but they are consecrated by every 
hallowed association, and they may be desecrated by being 
turned to theatrical uses. Our platforms or pulpits have no 
inherent sacredness in the pine or walnut; but they have 
acquired, or ought to have acquired, a sacredness in the 
thoughts and associations of those who have, in front of them, 
heard the voice of the Lord. And not in virtue of any church 
rite, but in virtue of the very laws of association made by God 
with the human spirit, we hinder instead of helping God’s 
cause and people when the antics of the comedian connect 
themselves with the place, and when the sacred shrines towards 
which, according to a well-known hymn, worshippers move, to 
seal their vows and proclaim themselves the Lord’s, are 
turned into places of rollicking, even though innocent, amuse- 
ment. It is hard enough, alas! for men to keep store, and 
ledger, and bargains, and profits and losses, from their brain on 
the Lord’s Day in his house. Why add to their difficulties by 
filling the holy place with memories and recollections sugges- 
tive of any thing else than worship and the Word of the Lord ? 

And akin to this subject is another, of little relative 
moment, but yet not wholly insignificant. It does not follow, 
because a preacher is not a priest, that he is nothing but a paid 
‘“‘speaker,” or leader, or lecturer. He is an ambassador of 
Christ, a minister of the Gospel, a commissioned officer in the 
Lord’s sacramental host, called of God before he was called by 
the people of his particular charge; and whatever in dress or 
address will keep this in his own mind and in the mind of his 
people and the community, is not quite despicable. In the 
recoil from dead officialism in some parts of the country, it has 
been accepted as the proper thing for a clergyman to avoid, in 
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some degree, any distinctive professional characteristics. This, 
however, may, like all reactions, be carried to the point where 
some evil begins; and it is just where this policy has ruled, and 
where sacred things are habitually divested of all sacred con- 
comitants, that we should look for another and opposite reac- 
tion in favor of a florid or stately service. 

From the side of lay effort, and the current processes of 
evangelistic work, there is some danger to the ministerial office 
in another way; but that topic is not quite within the scope of 
this article, and it may be safely assumed that the ministry 
which does not vindicate its own claim to respect and confi- 
dence as a permanent teaching power will be lowered, because 
it invites and deserves the humiliation. The individual minis- 
ter, however, cannot sink below his proper level without drag- 
ging down some precious interests which he is pledged to 
conserve. 

V. There is no part of the machinery of the Papacy against 
which the Protestant feeling is stronger than the confessional. 
Apart from the theological aspect of the institution, it has a 
social side, as presented in Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, and 
Families,” against which the Anglo-Saxon mind is resolutely 
fixed. But the evidence is ample and at hand, that this deter- 
mination has not always been intelligent ; that subtle and skil- 
ful argument is able to produce a revulsion; that Englishmen 
and Englishwomen have said, ‘“ Why, this matter‘of the confes- 
sional has been misrepresented to us; it has been cruelly calum- 
niated; a most blessed means of grace has been falsely stigma- 
tized as an unclean instrument of lust and power.” The best 
friend to a dogma or arite, next to its intelligent advocate, is 
its unintelligent and undiscriminating assailant. The upsetting 
of his overcharged statements is held by the average inquirer to 
be the positive establishment of the rite or the dogma. So it 
has fared with the confessional in England. 

But there are real objections to it, and of the gravest kind. 
It assumes that the priest is, as a priest, delegated in God’s 
stead to ‘hear the penitent acknowledgment of guilt, to deter- 
mine the form and amount of atonement the sinner shall make, 
and to declareand pronounce the transgressor absolved, in such 
sense that the evil-doer, having completed his prescribed pen- 
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ance, may confidently say, “This sin is remitted, and so far I 
am free of all charge in the court of heaven.” The real ques- 
tion at issue is not the early existence of voluntary confession 
of sin to a minister of Christ. We can safely admit that the 
public and personal confession of sin was in early use in the 
Christian Church. We can safely admit that Protestant churches 
at the Reformation left this untouched, and said not one word 
against it. We refer now to the creeds, and authoritative ex- 
positions of their beliefs, and not to the indignant protests of 
individuals irritated and provoked by the use made of the in- 
stitution by men who could command the obedience of semi- 
civilized chieftains with threats; who could say, “‘ We have your 
God in our hand, and your wives at our feet.” The real ques- 
tion is as to the enforcement of. auricular confession as an im- 
perative sacramental obligation, to disregard which involves the 
penalty of absolute sin. The real charge is that the Council 
of Trent (14th Session, A.D. 1551) lays down “that the universal 
church has always understood that the entire confession of sin 
was instituted by our Lord, and is of divine right necessary to all 
who are baptized.” The charge is that it is based on the plea 
that even contrition, perfected by charity, does not reconcile a 
man to God, but as this sacrament of confession to a priest alone 
is also contemplated. In consequence of this teaching in the 
Church of Rome, confession to God is secondary to confession 
to a priest, and the former is on the same level with confession 
to St. Peter and to the angels. Its practical tendency is to 
make auricular confession the only way of obtaining divine 
favor, and to give a secondary place to amendment of life; for 
it abolishes the remorse and uneasiness which sin should pro- 
duce, and which tend to watchfulness; and it constitutes the 
man, being a priest, the judge of degrees of good and evil, thus 
opening up unfathomable abysses of casuistry, and lying in the 
name of the Lord and of eminent divines, as in the pliable doc- 
trine of “ probabilities,” of which every reader of Blaise Pascal 
knows. 

These things we mention that we may not seem to treat 
lightly the unscriptural claim involved in auricular confession, 
nor the host of evils that follow in its train. We say unscrip- 
tural. We need hardly remind our readers that, put what mean- 
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ing one will on the words of our Lord to the twelve, as to re- 
mitting and retaining sins, as to binding and loosing (Matt. 
16: 16 and 18: 18), there is no more evidence that they handed 
down the power than that they transmitted the miracle-working 
energy with which they were endowed. But, in fact, their 
power was declarative simply, and not executive; and they were 
in form and in truth the successors of the Old Testament proph- 
ets, rather than of the Old Testament priests, and their com- 
mission ran much as did that of Jeremiah (1 : 10): “See, I have 
this day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, to 
root out and to pull down, and to destroy and to throw down, 
to build and to plant.” The assumption on the part of this 
gentle and sensitive prophet to execute in person these great 
and far-reaching purposes of Jehovah—which he was ordered to 
declare, with their terms and conditions—would have been as 
reasonable and as warrantable as the claim, even for Peter 
and John, that they could remit and retain, bind and loose, in 
any executive capacity; to say nothing of the innumerable mul- 
titude of men, good, bad, and indifferent, claiming to act in 
their name. Dislike of the confessional is, therefore, a good and 
wholesome thing, which, however, should not rest on prejudice, 
but on distinct and intelligent conviction. But it would be an 
evil, if that general and genuine pastoral confidence which Scrip- 
ture warrants, which multitudes of persons have tried and proved, 
should be thrown in and condemned with auricular confessions. 
A minister preaches the Gospel to the great congregation, offer- 
ing, in Christ’s name, full and free forgiveness to all who come 
to God by Christ. A wretched, hardened soul hears the general 
message, but says, “ Ah, yes! that is for common sinners; but 
Iam nocommon sinner. My heart knows its own bitterness. 
It is too much to think that 7 could share in an amnesty so 
amazing.” After long brooding, perhaps, and unutterable strug- 
gles, the heartbroken man says, “I will go and ask him if he 
really means that his Bible includes such as I am—if his God 
really is willing to receive ‘even me.’ I will open my heart to 
him.” And he goes; is welcomed, pitied, instructed; he tells 
his sorrowful history ; he says, “Is there in that Bible any prom- 
ise wide enough to cover a case like mine?” He is pointed to 
the Word, bidden to read and study it for himself, told its 
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meaning, taught how to pray; asked, perhaps, to kneel down 
while the pastor puts into articulate speech before God the peni- 
tent’s cry; and all this is done in tender, sacred pity and sym- 
pathy—the sympathy of a man who knows his own corruption 
and can feel for another, while he points him to the pity and 
merits of the Redeemer. The crushed spirit is helped. The 
very confidence of a good man isa relief. To have uttered in 
words his feeling of remorse and shame has broken the ice and 
done him good. He thinks, if a good and holy man can listen 
and pity, it may be that the infinite mercy of God will avail for 
him in Christ; and so the manifested tenderness of the servant 
becomes a ladder up which the poor, alienated, paralyzed human 
soul can climb to the conception of the grace of the Master that 
brings salvation even to the chief of sinners. All this we must 
not confound with auricular confession. For all this the Scrip- 
tures, and the Protestant churches after them, have made provi- 
sion, and assuming ministers to be what the Scriptures require, 
they need not fear the responsibility, nor society the results. 
On this same subject, it may not be amiss to say that in 
many instances admission to the church, and consequent enjoy- 
ment of her full fellowship, are not sought by individuals who 
are true, sincere, and believing, under the apprehension of ide 
evitable formal interviews with bodies of men in “ Sessions,” or 
in churches. Many a light and self-confident spirit will deem 
such self-revelation as this implies an easy matter—perhaps even 
enjoy it; when deeper, truer, more honest natures will shrink 
from it—under misapprehensions and errors, if you will—yet 
being just such natures as it is desirable to bring into commun- 
ion, and such natures as would be comforted, strengthened, and 
matured in the warmth of fulland true church life. We should 
regard with nothing but satisfaction the acceptance of the com- 
mendation of the minister, after personal and deliberate confer- 
ence with catechumens, as the basis of sessional or of church 
action. Cases, indeed, may arise where that is known to elders 
or to members of churches which renders the profession reported 
by a pastor incredible; but we donot make rules for exceptions, 
but for average mankind. The requirement for admission to 
the Lord’s table of credibly professed faith in Jesus and re- 
solve to serve and follow him, the church can never modify ; 
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but surely she has no cast-iron law, and no direction from her 
Head as tothe degree of form, ceremony, voting and public cove- 
nanting with which the fact of this profession -is to be ascer- 
tained. 

VI. And, finally, the widely diffused and well-established 
love of liberty is a good thing; but care must be taken that 
evil does not mingle therewith. We are all free. We are all 
anti-slavery. What was once eloquently said of Britain is 
true of us from sea to sea, namely, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the mouth of the Mississippi to Alaska’s nor- 
thern bound. No eulogium on freedom can be uttered on the 
4th July, or at any one of our hundred college commencements, 
male or female, that we hesitate to indorse even beforehand. 

But there are uses of that freedom which have to be 
watched that they become not abuses. Because we are free, 
and even equal, it does not follow that I shall be at liberty, on 
finding Senator X. or Chief-Justice Y.in my railway car, to 
slap him on the back with, “ Hello, old fellow! I heard you at 
Washington—delighted to see you; my name’s Smith, from 
Greene County, Michigan.” We are free, and even equal; but 
it does not follow that any one or any party can have all the 
liberty. Others have rights also. Liberty is regulated, or it 
ceases to be liberty. It implies and requires law. Law, to be 
effective, is to be respected and upheld. To carry individual 
rights up to a certain point may interfere with the obligations 
of the family, and the family cannot be injuriously touched 
without injuring society. “I sold my farm for what I could 
get,” writes the late Rev. Joseph Barker of the time when he 
was a pronounced infidel leader in Ohio, “and bought another 
some seventy miles away, near Salem, Columbiana County, a 
region occupied chiefly by what in America were called ‘ Come- 
outers ’—people who had left the churches and the ministry, and 
even separated themselves from civil organizations, resolved to 
be subject to no authority but their own wills or their own 
whims. Among people so free as those, I thought I should 
have liberty plenty; but I soon found that they were so fond of 
freedom that they wanted my share as well as their own. I 
got into trouble once more, and then I saw that the greatest 
brawlers about liberty, when they come to be tried, are often 
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the most arrant despots and tyrants on the face of the earth.” 
(“ Modern Skepticism; a Life Story,” p. 311.) We must not 
read anti-slavery as the equivalent of anti-authority. Parents 
have rights that children have not. Adults have rights not 
shared by minors. Magistrates have rights to which the people 
owe deference. Rulers in the church have rights which the 
members can only disregard by breaking with the apostles. 
God has rights which men ignore at their peril. Liberty is a 
great word; but so is duty. And while we assert our freedom 
and stand up for our rights, we must not forget, or allow others 
to forget, how much of life’s happiness, sweetness, and useful- 
ness is secured by bending to our duties, and being like Him 
who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a ransom for many. 
JOHN HALL. 


THE BIBLE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


HE Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments now exist 
only in the form of copies or translations, the original 
manuscripts having long since disappeared from the world. 
Even the languages in which they were written are now intelli- 
gible only to scholars. - The Scriptures of popular use must 
hence be translations; and inasmuch as the great body of the 
American people speak and read only in the English language, 
their Bible must be an English translation. In no other form 
would it be generally available for use in the pulpit, in the 
family, in the Sabbath-school, or elsewhere. 

The two translations most used in this country, and which 
practically constitute the Bible of the American people, are the 
English version, sometimes designated as King James’s Bible, 
and the Douay version. The former is the Bible of Protes- 
tants, and the latter the Bible of English-speaking Catholics. 
It is a matter of no consequence, for the purposes of this arti- 
cle, which of these versions is truest to the original Scriptures. 
The Protestant assigns this character to King James’s Bible. 
The Catholic makes the same claim in regard to the Douay 
version. Neither uses the Bible of the other; and each hasan 
unquestionable right to his own view. No scholar pretends 
that either version is absolutely faultless, or that either, as 
such, is inspired. Inspiration belongs only to the original 
writers of the Scriptures. ‘These men spake and wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. The copyists and translators 
of these Scriptures had no other inspiration than that of learn- 
ing and honest hearts. 

There are many subjects, by no means uninteresting or un- 
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important, upon which the Bible gives either no information 
at all, or but the merest fragment thereof. It is very far from 
being a cyclopedia of universal knowledge. No one surely 
would consult the Bible in settling a question of constitutional 
_ law or one of procedure before a court of justice, or in deter- 
mining the character and cure of diseases,-or in solving a prob- 
lem of politicaleconomy. The Bible is not a compass to direct 
the mariner upon the ocean, or a telescope to aid the eye in 
counting the stars. It has no programme of the various arts, 
useful and ornamental, by which human wants are supplied 
and human tastes gratified. There is, indeed, an immense 
field of simply natural knowledge placed within the reach of 
observation and reason, in respect to which the Bible does not 
undertake to be either a teacher or an authority. The endow- 
ments of human nature are here left to themselves. Mere 
experience and science are the fruits of living and thinking, 
and not of inspiration. God does not by the latter help men 
to knowledge which they can sufficiently gain by the proper 
use of their own powers. 

When, however, we rise to the higher realm of thought, 
and ask whence we came and whither we are going; what life 
means; what are its relations, if any, to an after state; what 
God is, and what is his character ; what he requires of us as the 
subjects of his moral government; how he proposes to deal 
with us as sinners; how we are to be forgiven and stand justi- 
fied in God’s sight—in a word, when we seek for relzgzous truth 
as the foundation on which to rest our faith, erect our hopes, 
and die in peace, then the Bible comes to us as the Book of 
books, with answers to the deepest and most universal questions 
of the soul, and with directions and promises to pilot that soul 
across the sea of life and assure its safety and good in the spirit- 
jand. Here it is the imperial volume. Here it has no equal. 
The peasant and the sage here alike need its ight. We do well 
to give prominence in our thoughts to the fact that religion— 
considered as a body of truths revealed and apprehended, as a 
body of resulting experiences felt, and, in both aspects, as a pre- 
paratory preliminary to a larger and grander scene beyond the 
boundaries of time, as the garb and covering of the soul for its 
habitation in the skics—is the sun and the centre of the Bible 
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system. It thinks not of what men are here, except in connec- 
tion with what they are to be hereafter; and it thinks of the 
what here chiefly on account of another what there. All other 
ideas, in the comparison, are inferior, subordinate, and but sec- 
ondary. Every thing in the Bible—its history, its miracle, its 
prophecy, its Christ, its atonement, its pardon, its salvation, its 
promise, its heaven, and its hell—converges at this one point. 
Every ray of light, in the practical effect sought, terminates 
here. 

An indispensable condition of the end proposed is that the 
Bible should be accepted upon the authority of its source. It 
will not do to regard it simply as true, yet human in the guar- 
anty of its truth. The divine warrant which attaches to its 
sayings gives them a character which they could not otherwise 
possess. Strip the Bible of the authority which it assumes for 
itself and with which Christian faith clothes it; adopt any 
theory of inspiration which implies that God did mot in time 
past speak unto the fathers by the prophets, and that he hath 
not in these last days spoken unto us by his Son; put the Bible 
into the category of merely. good books, differing from the 
others only in being better; regard it as a philosophy, a moral- 
ity, or even a spiritual régzme, having its source in the best 
thoughts of the wisest and best men of earth, without any 
sanction other than that which good thinking can supply—and 
the Book in human estimate at once loses its supernatural 
character, and ceases to be what it claims to be. God is not in 
it. It is not vouched for by his authority. Its precepts are 
not his commands, and its promises are not his pledges. Its 
doctrines are not divine, and its morality is not divine. Its 
words are not the Word of God. The central mind of the uni- 
verse is not committed to it, and not in personal communion 
with man through it. It says nothing upon divine authority. 
The words may be the same simply as words; yet the funda- 
mental condition of their power to rule the conscience, to move 
the affections, and govern the life, is gone. It is not without 
reason in the nature and necessity of things that the Bible 
makes its first challenge upon our faith. It enters no heart 
with its power until it has entered the head through this ex- 


ercise. 
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The Bible system is, moreover, a unit in the sense that we 
cannot dissever its morality from its spirituality, and effectively 
teach either without involving the other. We cannot separate 
the doctrines from the precepts, or the duties which men owe 
to God from those which they owe to each other, and treat 
them as unrelated parts, without violating the order of the 
system. The charming sayings of the Sermon on the Mount 
must have behind them the Christ from whose lips they fell; 
and this Christ must be to thought the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world. The second table of the law, summa- 
rized by him into the general law of love, rests upon the God 
whose mind and will it expresses, and obedience to that law 
is obedience to God. The precepts given by prophets and 
apostles with reference to the duties of time, considered as 
authoritative, stand or fall with the doctrine of their inspira- 
tion. 

Those who suppose that the morality of the Scriptures 
can be taught separately from and independently of their doc- 
trines, disjoin what God has put together. Bible morality is 
founded upon the revealed will of God, and is set forth in the 
form of commands, and not simply that of ideas. ‘Thus 
saith the Lord,” is its basis and sanction. Any attempt to 
teach it in any other character misrepresents the very thing 
professed to be taught. There can be no more artful scheme 
for destroying its force than to divorce it from the doctrines 
which are allied to it, and enter into the very warp and woof of 
its texture. The source of Bible morality constitutes a vital part 
of its power. The morals of the Bible are as divine as its doc- 
trines, and in the doctrines find their principal reason. Both 
are connected as parts of one and the same system. It is God 
who says, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ;” and this 
same God also says, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
The religion of the Bible is not a thing of parts in the sense 
that we can take away its love of God and retain its love of 
man, or take away the latter and retain the former; or in the 
sense that we can reject the doctrines and yet preserve the 
morality; or in the sense that we can pass by the special features 
of Christianity as of no consequence, and frame a religious 
character on the general basis of merely a natural theism. 
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Bible religion refuses to submit to any such dislocations or dis- 
integrations. 

These statements will suffice for one of the terms placed at 
the head of this article. The other term is the Public School. 
And what is this school? We answer this question in two re- 
marks. 

The first is, that the public school is a sta¢e institution, 
being organized, supported, and governed by the state for the 
purpose of gratuitously affording to the children of a suitable 
age the facilities for what is termed a common education—such 
as all persons need, no matter what may be their sphere of life. 
It is a state school for this purpose, existing under law and 
regulated by law. The municipalities—the cities, villages, and 
school districts within whose bounds it exists and by whose 
direct agency it is managed—are themselves the corporate 
creatures of the state, and exercise the powers they possess by 
its authority. They are only modes or channels through which 
the state, as a body politic, exercises its own sovereign power. 
School trustees, school boards, and school teachers are all ap- 
pointed and empowered under state authority, and are in fact 
state officers for this purpose, as really as are the members of 
the judiciary state officers for the administration of justice. 
The property invested in school structures is public property, 
and hence exempt from taxation; and all the salaries and other 
expenses are paid out of public funds. The fact that the 
machinery, for the sake of convenience, is directly worked by 
local agencies, makes it none the less the machinery of the state, 
since these very agencies exist by its legislative authority, and 
are subject to its control. The public school then, from begin- 
ning to end, and in all its processes and purposes, is purely a 
state institution, having its life, its breath, its being, its sup- 
port, and its whole regulation, exclusively in the exercise of 
State power. It is important to keep this thought in mind, 

The second remark is, that this school is supported by funds 
derived from ¢axation, or which have been granted to the state, 
and are held by it for this purpose. Taxation is the main source 
of this support; and this taxation is levied indiscriminately 
upon all persons who own taxable property, no matter whether 
they have any children or not, and without any reference to 
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their belief or practice on the subject of religion. This makes 
the school a public charge, and in this respect places it in the 
same category with courts of justice, or any other machinery by 
which the state conducts its civil and political operations. 

The theory upon which the state proceeds in thus using the 
taxing power, and thereby compelling one man to help pay the 
expenses of educating another man’s children, is not that the 
state holds the parental relation towards all the children within 
its jurisdiction, but that a certain amount of education, widely 
diffused, is deemed to be a state necessity, especially in a coun- 
try ruled by the popular will, and that this education will be 
best secured by the system of state schools. General ignorance, 
with its kindred habits and vices, is not conducive to, and per- 
haps not consistent with, the safety and perpetuity of a repub- 
lican form of government; and, in order to prevent such ignor- 
ance, and avoid its numerous evils, the state institutes an agency 
of itsown for popular education, and exercises the taxing power 
for its support. Courts of justice in this country have uni- 
formly treated taxation for this purpose as a just and legitimate 
exercise of the power. The purpose is a public one, in which 
all the people have a common interest; and, hence, taxation to 
secure it is just as appropriate as taxation to build a jail, or to 
realize any other end or object for which government exists. 

We thus have before us, in a brief exposition, the two terms 
of the problem which it is the design of this article to consider. 
One of these terms is the Bible, considered as a re/igious book, 
containing doctrines and precepts, assuming to have its origin 
in the special inspiration of God, and hence teaching and com- 
manding by his authority. The other term is the Public School 
as a state institution, existing under the authority and regula- 
tion of civil law, and supported by compulsory taxation. No 
Christian will dispute this statement as to the Bible, and no one 
dispute it as to the public school. 

It is apparent at a glance that whatever we may do with the 
Bible, which is not a product of the state, the public school, if 
it exists at all, must keep company with the state, and derive 
its character therefrom. Nothing can go into it which the state 
chooses to keep out, and nothing stay out which it chooses to 
have there. The whole question as to what the school shall be, 
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as to what shall be taught therein, and as to what agencies shall 
be employed, belongs to the legislative power of the state. It 
ought to be so, since, if the people are indiscriminately taxed 
to support the school, then the authority to regulate and gov- 
ern it ought to be that which imposes the tax. So far as dis- 
cretion may be committed by law to school boards or school 
teachers, that discretion represents the state, and is exercised in 
virtue of power which the state bestows, and may, at its plea- 
sure, be enlarged or curtailed. These managers of the public 
school are simply agents of the state, and derive all their 
authority from its will. 

Whether, then, King James’s Bible or the Douay version, if 
either, shall be made one of the instrumentalities in the man- 
agement and conduct of this school, is a question that must be 
determined either by the express letter of the law, or by the 
agents who represent the authority of the state, and whose de- 
cision, the matter being confided to them, is equivalent to law. 
If either of these versions, or any other version, shall be used, 
then whether the use shall be simply that of a reading-book for 
the purpose of teaching the children to read, or that of a devo- 
tional exercise for religious purposes, and whether for one or the 
other or both of these objects it shall be a daily use, or be as- 
signed toa specific day or days ; and whether the Bible in either 
version shall be simply read without note or comment, or be 
read with an explanation of its meaning and an enforcement of 
its ideas, and what parts of the Bible and how much shall be 
read ; and whether the reading shall be supplemented by the 
singing of religious hymns, and if so, by what hymns—must 
be determined in precisely the same way. 

The authority of the state necessarily connects itself with 
every form which the solution of the question may take. If 
the Bible and all religious exercises be excluded, then the state 
makes the exclusion; and so if the book be used and some form 
of religious exercises be practised, then this is by the law and 
the will of the state. The fact, if such be the case, that the 
question is left to be settled by local agencies acting under the 
authority of law, and holding office in virtue of law, does not 
change the statement or the principle involved by the breadth 
of a hair. 
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Those who desire and [even insist that the state shall use 
the Bible in its school system have some reason for taking this 
position. What is that reason? We shall do them the justice 
to assume that the object they have in view is not merely to 
teach the children the art of reading, as Homer and Virgil are 
used in the college to teach the Greek and Latin languages, or 
as the spelling-book is used to teach the art of spelling. The 
excitement and discussion about the Bible and the public 
schools cannot be explained by the supposition that the ques- 
tion relates simply to a reading-book, used merely to teach the 
children to read. The Bible is by no means the best book for 
this purpose, and the purpose would not well comport with the 
sacredness of the book. It is for the sake of the moral and reli- 
gious impression which it is supposed that the Bible will make 
upon the minds of children that the use of it is urged and de- 
manded in the public school. This is the end sought, and this 
is the proper use of the Bible in the pulpit, in the family, in the 
Sabbath-school, and everywhere else where it is proper to use it 
at all. The one great function of the Bible is to teach men re- 
ligion upon the authority of God. They can very easily learn 
how to read by using other books; but when they come to reli- 
gion, then the Bible takes the precedence of all others. 

And if the state, considered as a political body exercising 
the civil power, expressing its will through law, and enforcing 
that law by penalty, be a proper agency for the teaching and 
propagation of religion, then there can be no good objection to 
the employment of the Bible for this purpose in the public 
school. Indeed, the state, provided it regards the book as 
teaching the true religion, ought, upon this supposition, thus to 
use the Bible; and it ought to adopt all the necessary measures 
in the selection of qualified teachers, and in the entire arrange- 
ment of the system, to have the docrines and precepts of the 
Bible, as the state understands them, thoroughly and effectively 
taught in every school which it creates and governs, and for 
whose support taxes the people. 

More than this is true. The state, upon the supposition 
made, ought not to stop with the public school, but proceed 
to take charge of the religion of the people, determine by law 
what is the true religion, appoint the ministers thereof, exercise 
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its authority to keep out error and heresy, and tax the people 
to pay the expenses of conducting the work. This, of course, 
is the old argument for church and state, and lands us in state 
religion; and yet it is perfectly conclusive in respect to the 
public school, and everywhere else, alike in application to adults 
and children, if the propagation of religion be one of the proper 
functions of the state. We must not shrink from the conse- 
quence, if we grant the premise. 

If, however, to quote the words of Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, “the 
province of the state in respect to matters of religion is that it 
has xo province at all,” then this truth is just as true in the pub- 
lic school, and in respect to children, as it is in the pulpit and 
in respect to adults. There is no difference in the two applica- 
tions, so far as the principle is concerned. The state has no 
more concern with the religion of children than with that of 
adults. Its province in respect to the former is no greater than 
in respect to the latter. 

We are thus brought to the general question which has been 
discussed for ages: Whether the rightful jurisdiction of the state 
extends to matters of religious faith and practice, so that one 
of its normal functions is to administer and propagate religion. 
By the state we mean a political society existing within a defin- 
ed territory, and operating through the agency of civil govern- 
ment, the powers of which, whether legislative, executive, or 
judicial, are vested in and exercised by legal officers. Such an 
organization of human beings is a state. Has that organiza- 
tion a rightful religious jurisdiction ? 

No one claims that our religious rights extend to the com- 
mission of crime against the peace, good order, and safety of 
human society ; and hence it is admitted on all hands that the 
state may and should so restrain the practice of individuals as 
to guard the body-politic against this result. So also the state 
may and should protect the people in the peaceable exercise 
and enjoyment of their religious rights, as against any infraction 
by each other. And still further, where religious societies are 
formed and acquire property in their collective capacity for re- 
ligious purposes, the state may and should, without any dis- 
crimination among them, invest them with the legal faculties of 
civil corporations in respect to their temporalities, and protect 
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their rights and hold them to all their just responsibilities as 
such. To this extent the state has jurisdiction; but beyond 
this it cannot go, as a law-making and law-executing power, 
without becoming a trespasser, by exceeding its own province. 
Any exercise of legal power beyond this is in principle, and, 
for a rule, in practice, inconsistent with the religious liberty 
which inalienably attaches to every human being. Such is 
the answer that we give to the question above proposed. Is 
the answer correct? 

Religion consists essentially_in spiritual exercises directly or 
indirectly relating to God, in the recognition of his being, attri- 
butes, and claims, in the complacent admiration of his charac- 
ter, in devout resignation to his will, in penitence for any viola- 
tion of that will, and in the performance of duty imposed by 
his supreme authority. The seat of religion, as a fact of expe- 
rience, is in the soul itself, and nowhere else. The outward ex- 
pression is only the symbol and product of the inner fact. The 
substance of the thing is in the heart, and its manifestation in 
the life. 

Now, in respect to every human soul, God himself is di- 
rectly the supreme lawgiver, and every soul is as directly re- 
sponsible to him for what it thinks, feels, wills, and does. No 
human authority, whether that of the parent or that of the 
state, can stand between the soul and its Maker. The term 
religion supposes a personal God and a personal soul, related to 
each other as sovereign and subject—the former ruling the lat- 
ter by a precedence and superiority which no other authority 
can either supersede or successfully dispute. The proposition 
that “‘we ought to obey God rather than men,” is one of abso- 
lute and universal truth. The necessary result is, that when the 
will of God and that of men are in conflict, the latter, to the 
extent of the conflict, must yield to the supremacy of the for- 
mer. The prophets, the apostles, the early Christians, who took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and the martyrs who have 
bled and died for Christ, adopted this principle and acted upon 
it. They exercised the right of obeying God according to their 
understanding of his will, and met whatever consequences might 
arise therefrom. No one who acknowledges the existence and 
government of God will fora moment dispute the principle. 
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This principle brings the individual reason and conscience 
in contact with a series of very grave questions. Whether 
there be a God, and, if so, what is his character; whether God 
has disclosed his will to men, and, if so,;what that will is, and 
where it is to be found; whether the Bible is the expression of 
this will, and, if so, what it teaches; whether the Christ of the 
Bible -is a Divine Saviour, or merely a man; whether the sys- 
tem of the Papacy or that of Protestantism is the truest and 
best expression of the Christianity of the Bible; whether one 
shall pray, repent of sin, believe in Christ, confess his name be- 
fore men, and hope for salvation through him—as to these, and 
all similar questions that bear upon the relations and duties of 
the soul to God, no human being, unless directly inspired for 
the purpose, can authoritatively judge for another. We may 
help each other, but at last every man must judge for himself. 
There does not now exist on the face of the earth any bureau 
in any ecclesiastical power or system, or in any form of civil 
government, divinely authorized to bind the conscience or rule 
the faith of anybody ; and all attempts to get up such bureaus 
invade a province held exclusively by God himself. They insult 
the majesty of heaven, while they outrage the rights of earth. 
The individual, in respect to his religion, has no question to ask 
of the state; and, beyond affording him an impartial protection 
of his person and his rights, the state, so long as he commits no 
crime against the peace and good order of society, has nothing 
to do with him in that relation. Religion is his own business ; 
and the duty of the state is to let him alone, and see to it that 
all others let him alone. When the state has protected him in 
the peaceable exercise of his religion, it has discharged its whole 
duty in the premises. This is all that any man needs from the 
state, all that he is entitled to receive, and all that a just gov- 
ernment can consistently render. When this, and no more, is 
done, then religious liberty is secured. 

Unfortunately for civil government, and just as unfortunately 
for religion, most of the governments of this world have not 
been content to confine themselves within this province. Most 
of them have assumed a religious jurisdiction that did not, and 
could not in the nature of things, belong to them; and of the 
evil consequences when the civil power is thus allied with relig- 
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ion, mankind have had a very large experience. Religion then 
puts on the garb of state religion, and church and state be- 
come the same organism, or one exercises a dominant control 
over the other. In both cases we have a union of ecclesiastical 
and civil powers, and in both, religion with the sanction and 
authority of human law impressed upon it. The religion may 
be some type of Paganism: it may be Mohammedanism, or it 
may be Christianity ; and if the last, it may be Roman Catholi- 
cism, or some form of Protestantism. Whatever it is, it is a 
state religion, and either administers or is administered by the 
civil power. Its dogmas are the commands of earth as well as 
the professed commands of heaven, and always the former 
whether the latter or not. Teaching and exhortation are sup- 
plemented by the civil arm, and the power of physical force is 
added to that of persuasion. 

To give in any thing like detail the consequences of this alli- 
ance between two things so widely different, and naturally and 
properly so distinct and separate, would carry us far beyond the 
limits of this article. Every intelligent reader of history is fa- 
miliar with the story, and it isessentially in kind the same story 
everywhere, differing in different countries and ages only in the 
degree of the evil. Pains and penalties, discriminations among 
the people on religious grounds, special privileges and immuni- 
ties granted or denied on these grounds, compulsory taxation 
for the support and propagation of religion, the civil appoint- 
ment and control of religious teachers, religious tests as qualifi- 
cations for office or to testify in a court of justice, the corrup- 
tion of the ministers of religion and the ministers of state, a 
poor religion in its reformatory power, and at the same time a 
bad government—these are among the evils which with great 
uniformity have grown out of the unnatural union. 

The union has made more hypocrites and monsters than it 
ever made saints, and has taught far more error than truth. 
There is no zeal more to be dreaded, and none more merciless 
and unrelenting, than religious zeal when armed with the civil 
power. It puts the sanction of Heaven upon the cruelties and 
crimes of earth. There is no darker chapter in the history of 
governments than that which chronicles the misdeeds of this 
zeal. The martyrdoms of ages past, not a few of them in the 
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name of the gentle and loving religion of Jesus, are illustrations 
of what this zeal has done. The sighs and groans of religious 
liberty, oppressed and trodden down by the heel of human 
power, not only tell the tale of its woes, but also record the 
protest of right reason against the abomination. Even those 
who have been the victims of oppression have, as was to some 
extent the case with our Puritan fathers, sometimes forgotten, 
“as victors, the lessons which as victims they had learned.” 
These fathers fled from persecution, and then some of them 
became persecutors themselves. 

It is undoubtedly true that a state organization, with civil 
government for its agency, is a necessity of human society, and 
in this sense an “ordinance of God.” Human rights as to per- 
son and property must be defined and protected by the coercive 
authority of law. The public peace must be preserved, crime 
must be punished, and the various controversies which arise be- 
tween individuals must have some way of legal and final settle- 
ment. These are very important ends, and for these and simi- 
lar purposes civil government is the best machinery that human 
wisdom can employ. No other can take its place, or do its 
work. It cannot be so bad as not to be better than anarchy. 
Yet when that which is good in its place, and good for its 
proper ends, passes beyond the sphere of things temporal, and 
undertakes to operate in that of things spiritual, then an as- 
sumption has been made which the facts prove to be a most 
serious mistake. Civil government is neither omnipotent nor 
omniscient, and certainly not inspired. It is not administered 
by archangels, and is quite often administered by very bad men. 
It always acts, not by persuasion, but by the authority of law, 
and coerces obedience by penalty. Its method of operation 
shows that it is not well fitted to the accomplishment of religi- 
ous ends, however well it may be adapted to certain temporal 
ends. Thelatter are quite enough for it-—indeed, all that it can 
attend to with advantage; and when it attempts to go further, 
it not only exceeds its own proper function, but entirely over- 
tasks itself. 

The fact that a pure religion, widely diffused among the 
people, is the most conservative and benign influence that 
can act upon them, and for this reason highly beneficial to 
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the state, may be very freely granted. This is unquestion- 
ably true. But it does not hence follow that the state as 
such, through the agency of civil government, is the proper or- 
ganism to declare what is the true religion, or take measures for 
its propagation and diffusion. It may be—facts show it to be 
so—that the state is not adapted to this purpose. It isa fact 
of history that the state will receive the largest and best con- 
tribution of benefits from religion when the latter enjoys the 
most perfect freedom to work out its own results. This being 
the case, then state interposition, state direction, and state 
management are not only superfluities, but a positive damage 
to the best interests of the commonwealth. 

The Founder of the Christian religion understood the re- 
quirements of his own system, and the best method of attaining 
the ends he had in view. His plan was alike comprehensive and 
exclusive. Conquest, universal conquest, and by conquest the 
final displacement of all other religions, were the great mottoes 
of the plan. How was this to be done? Not a word ever fell 
from the lips of Jesus containing the remotest hint that his 
dependence for success was upon civil government, or that his 
plan embraced its agency as an auxiliary help. He did not 
commit the apostleship of his gospel to the state, but he did 
commit it to his friends and followers, and directed them to go 
into all the world and preach this gospel to every creature, 
promising to be with them even unto the end of time. His 
kingdom he declared to be not of this world. The weapons of 
its warfare were to be entirely spiritual. The church, composed 
of his friends, and springing up as the product of his power and 
grace in the hearts of men, was to be in all ages the pillar and 
ground of the truth. No careful reader of the New Testament 
can fail to see that no function whatever, in the direction, man- 
agement, and propagation of the Christian system, was assigned 
by its author to the state, or to any of the agencies which the 
state ordinarily employs. He did not propose to interfere with 
the state, or to supersede its authority, or make his disciples 
rebels against that authority; but he did propose to have his 
work prosecuted independently of the state. 

It is, moreover, a matter of history that the religion of 
Christ has always prospered most in the true sense, when it has 
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had least to do with the state, and the state has had least to do 
with it. For the first three centuries it was the religion of in- 
dividual conviction, resting simply on its own evidence and per- 
suasive power, holding no other relation to the state than that 
of a persecuted religion, and doing its entire work by the use of 
spiritual means; and then it was that it spread itself, against 
the greatest seeming disadvantages, with a rapidity, purity, and 
power that have never since been exceeded. Then it was that 
venerable and pompous systems of Paganism, some of them 
the most captivating that the world has ever known, yielded to 
the resistless energy of its moral march. Men suffered and 
died by tens of thousands for the sake of their Divine Master ; 
and yet the blood of the martyrs everywhere became the seed 
of the church. The state afterwards espoused Christianity and 
made it a state religion, and in the hands of the state it was 
not only corrupted and half-paganized, but assumed, and for 
centuries maintained, the character of a persecuting religion. 
The same experiment has often been tried, and the results in 
kind, if not in degree, have always been the same. 

Let us not forget that Christianity in itself, in its own ap- 
pointments, in the inspirations which it imparts, and in the 
laws which it prescribes, contains all the necessary instrumen- 
talities and means for its own diffusion. The church which 
it creates and animates with its own spirit, unlicensed and un- 
patronized by the state, yet strong in argument, patient in effort, 
persuasive in love, and, above all, having the assurance of divine 
help, constitutes the most effective soldiery in this warfare. It 
can make more converts than the state can, and make better 
ones. It can do its work better without state battalions and 
state tax-gatherers, than it can with them. It has vast blessings 
to bestow upon the state through its influence upon the hearts 
and lives of the members of the body-politic; yet all experience 
teaches that,-in order to receive these blessings in the purest 
form and the largest measure, the state can do nothing so wise 
for itself as simply to do nothing, and leave the work of mainte- 
nance and propagation to other and more appropriate agencies. 
It has always proved itself to be a poor preacher, and quite 
often a worse theologian. 

Masterly inactivity, in the sense of leaving the administra- 
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tion and propagation of the Christian religion exclusively to 
the voluntary principle, is hence the best policy, alike for the 
state and the religion. A simply protected church, in the sense 
of perfect religious freedom without any special privileges, can 
and will do the moral and spiritual work of Christianity far 
better without the help of the state than it can with it. The 
ministers of religion, naturally the captains of the Christian 
army, will command and move the forces with greatest produc- 
tive effect, and have better forces to move, when the state 
lets both ministers and forces entirely alone. If we want a 
selfish and indolent ministry, the short road to the result is to 
endow it with fat livings. 

Reasoning, then, from the nature of religion, the right of 
religious liberty, the supremacy of God’s authority, the imperfec- 
tions and inadequacy of civil government, the evils which have 
arisen from its attempt to perform the religious function, the 
position taken by the great Teacher of mankind, and the fact 
that when Christianity has been allied with the civil power 
vastly more harm than good has resulted therefrom, we come to 
the conclusion that, as to the management and propagation of 
religion, the} state, considered as a political organism acting 
through civil government, has no rightful jurisdiction. This is true 
in respect to any state and any system of religion, and especially 
true in respect to Christianity. The state isan organization for 
temporal purposes, and to those purposes it should be confined. 
Here, and here only, it has jurisdiction. The only possible ex- 
ception would be that in which God himself constitutes a theo- 
cracy, and supernaturally endows and guides it. No such fact 
now exists in the world, and hence the exception has no ex- 
ist‘ence. 

Passing now from this general view, we come to consider the 
political organizations of this country. What are they? What 
is the American doctrine of the state and its functions, as ex- 
pressed in the political and civil institutions which the people 
have adopted, and under which they are now living? These 
are questions of fact as well as of theory; and, moreover, their 
answer has a special pertinence to the matter in hand. 

The American people have two coexistent political systems, 
operating among and upon the same people and within the 
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same territory, yet entirely distinct and separate in their sphere 
and their agencies. One is the political system of the United 
States existing under the Federal Constitution, and being what 
Mr. Wheaton, in his “Elements of International Law,” terms 
a conpositive state. The other is the political system of the 
several States, existing under their respective constitutions. 
The two in many respects are analogous. They agree in being 
the creations of the people. Both recognize and assert the doc- 
trine that sovereignty in human governments originally exists in 
the people, and is exercised through the medium of delegated 
power. All the officers of law in both are either chosen by the 
people, or appointed by those so chosen. The tenure of office 
in both is either limited by specific terms of service, or liable 
to be terminated for any abuse of power by the process of im- 
peachment and removal. Both systems exist and act under 
written constitutions. Thus, the people in this country rule 
themselves through the agents of their own choice; and this 
great principle of self-rule applies equally to both political sys- 
tems. The difference between the two is not at all in the prin- 
ciples upon which they are constructed, but only in the sphere 
of their action. Here they are distinct and separate, and exer- 
cise their powers independently of each other. 

The larger system is that of the United States; and, as to 
the nature, powers, purposes, and limitations of this system, 
the Federal Constitution affords us complete information. 
What, then, is the doctrine of that Constitution in reference to 
the functions to be performed by the Government of the United 
States? This question is answered by the first three articles of 
the instrument—the first relating to the powers granted to 
Congress; the second, to those granted to the President; and 
the third, to those granted to the judiciary. There is not a 
syllable in these articles, or anywhere else in the Constitution, 
that carries the powers of the government beyond purely tem- 
poral objects and interests. The government, in this respect, is 
exclusively secu/ar, as much so as a bank corporation or a rail- 
way company. The objects to be attained, as recited in the 
preamble to the Constitution, were “to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
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the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ;’’ and 
the powers granted lie simply within the circle of these objects.. 
There are but two clauses in the Constitution, as originally 
adopted, that have even the remotest reference to the subject 
of religion; and neither of these changes its character. In 
the one, the President is required to swear or affirm that he 
will perform the duties of his office; and in the other, Senators 
and Representatives, the members of the several State legisla- 
tures, and all executive and judicial officers of the United States 
and the several States are required to be bound by oath or affir- 
mation to support the Constitution, with the qualification that 
“no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any. 
office or public trust under the United States.” The Consti- 
tution provides for an official oath; but it does not make it 
indispensable to induction into office, since simple affirmation 
may be substituted at the option of the party. Nor does it 
make that oath Christian, or require that the Sacred Scriptures 
shall be used in its administration. It, moreover, distinctly ex- 
cludes all religious tests as qualifications for office; and, as Jus- 
tice Story says in his Commentaries on the Constitution, the 
design was “to cut off forever every pretence of any alliance 
between church and state in the National Government.” An 
atheist, if the people so choose, may be elected to any office 
within their gift, and may enter upon its duties by simple affir- 
mation. Politically considered, he is just as well qualified as 
the most devout Christian. The Constitution of the United 
States makes no distinction between them, and knows nothing 
about the religion of the latter or the want of it in the former. 
The first amendment to this instrument expressly declares 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” This was 
designed to deny and does deny all power to Congress upon 
this subject; and, as remarked by Justice Story, the result 
sought and attained is that “the Catholic and the Protestant, 
the Calvinist and the Arminian, the Jew and the Infidel, may 
sit down at the common table of the national councils, without 
any inquisition into their faith or mode of worship.” As citi- 
zens of the United States, they stand upon the same level and 
enjoy precisely the same rights. The subject of religion is 
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wholly removed from the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment, not only by not being included in its powers, but by being 
expressly excluded therefrom: “The people of the United 
States,” considered as a body-politic operating through law, 
have no religion to teach, no doctrine of God to promulgate, 
and no form of worship to sustain or enforce. The framers of 
the Constitution designed to make it a political instrument, and 
nothing else. It is such in fact, and, as such, has nothing to do 
with any religious system. 
It would be doing great injustice to these framers and to the 
people of the United States to say that the former were, and 
the latter are and have been, atheists, because religion is un- 
known in the Constitution. The omission to place a confession 
of faith in the organic law of the land, or to imply one, is not 
due to atheism at all, but to the prevalent opinion of the 
American people that a constitution for civil government is not 
the place for such a confession. A small fragment of the peo- 
ple think otherwise, and would hence so change the preamble to 
the Constitution as to make it acknowledge “ Almighty God as 
the source of all authority and power in civil government, the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the ruler among the nations, and his re- 
vealed will as of supreme authority,” and in this way “consti- 
tute a Christian government.” The great majority of the people 
are and always have been satisfied with the Constitution as it is 
on this subject. It secures religious liberty in the most absolute 
sense, so far as the General Government is concerned; and the 
only possible improvement would be to amend the instrument, 
so as to guarantee the same result in respect to the State gov- 
ernments. 
The other political system of this country is that of the 
several States. This we find in their respective constitutions, 
which, while substantially similar in the powers of government 
and the manner of their distribution, contain provisions relat- 
ing to religion, for the most part designed to protect the relig- 
ious liberty of the people against encroachments by govern- 
mental agency. Thirteen State constitutions antedate that of 
the United States; and if we go back to those constitutions, 
and especially if we go back to a still earlier period, we shall 
find some things which were not protective of religious liberty, 
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but just the reverse, yet which, with a few exceptions, have 
entirely disappeared from the State constitutions of this coun- 
try. Inthe outset of our political institutions, and for some, 
time afterwards, the fathers practically adopted the doctrine of 
church and state, and to some extent the doctrine of proscrip- 
tion, and even persecution, on religious grounds. They bor- 
rowed these elements from the mother country ; and it was only 
by a slow process that such features were eliminated from the 
political system of the States. State constitutions adopted 
since that of the United States, and prior ones since amended, 
partake largely of its character in respect to the question of 
religious jurisdiction; and, with a few exceptions, in some of 
these constitutions they partake wholly of its character. The 
general fact is that, on this subject; they move exactly in the 
line of the Federal Constitution. 

To prove this proposition by extended citations would be 
tedious to the reader. <A few illustrations must, therefore, suf- 
fice. The constitution of Illinois declares that “the free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without 
discrimination, shall forever be guaranteed, and no person shall 
be denied any civil or political right, privilege, or capacity on 
account of his religious opinions.” The same constitution pro- 
vides that “neither the General Assembly, nor any county, city, 
town, township, school district, or other public corporation, 
shall ever make any appropriation or pay from any public fund 
whatever, any thing in aid of any church or sectarian purpose, 
or to help to support or sustain any school, academy, seminary, 
college, university, or other literary or scientific institution con- 
trolled by any church or sectarian denomination whatever; nor 
shall any grant or donation of land, money, or other personal 
property ever be made by the State or any such public corpo- 
ration to any church or for any sectarian purpose.” 

The constitution of: lowa says: “The General Assembly 
‘shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; nor shall any person be 
compelled to attend any place of worship, pay tithes, taxes, or 
other rates for building or repairing places of worship, or the 
maintenance of any minister or ministry. No religious test 
shall be required as a qualification for any office or public trust, 
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and no person shall be deprived of any of his rights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqualified from the performance of any of 
his public or private duties, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, in consequence of his 
opinion on the subject of religion.” 

The constitution of Michigan says: “The legislature shall 
pass no law to prevent any person from worshipping Almighty 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience, or to 
compel any person to attend, erect, or support any place of 
religious worship, or to pay tithes, taxes, or other rates for the 
support of any minister of the Gospel or teacher of religion. 
The legislature shall not diminish or enlarge the civil or politi- 
cal privileges and capacities of any person on account of his 
opinions or belief concerning matters of religion.” 

The constitution of New Jersey provides that “no religious 
test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public 
trust, and no person shall be denied the enjoyment of any civil 
right merely on account of his religious principles.” Thirty-five 
of the State constitutions in express language recognize and 
protect the rights of a religious conscience against any exercise 
of governmental power, subject to the qualification that these 
rights shall not be so used as to disturb the public peace or in- 
terfere with the rights of others. 

Looking at the various provisions of the State constitutions 
with reference to the subject of religion, Mr. T. M. Cooley, 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Michigan, in his ‘“ Con- 
stitutional Limitations,’ chapter xxiii., says: “Those things 
which are not lawful under any of the American constitutions 
may be stated thus: 1. Any law respecting an establishment 
of religion; 2. Compulsory support, by taxation or otherwise, 
of religiousinstruction ; 3. Compulsory attendance upon religious 
worship; 4. Restraints upon the free exercise of religion accord- 
ing to the dictates of the conscience; 5. Restraints upon the 
expression of religious belief.” He adds: “ These are the pro- 
hibitions which in some form of words are to be found in the 
American constitutions, and which secure freedom of conscience 
and of religious worship.” He saysalso that “‘it is not toleration 
which is established in our system, but religious equality.” 

This accords with the doctrine laid down by the Supreme 
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Court of Maine, in the case of Donahoe v. Richards, 38 Maine 
Rep., 379, in which the court, referring to the constitution of 
that State, said that it “does not recognize the superiority 
of any form of religion, or of any sect or denomination,” and 
that it “regards the Pagan and the Mormon, the Brahmin and 
the Jew, the Swedenborgian and the Buddhist, the Catholic 
and the Quaker, as possessing equal rights.’’ To the same 
effect spoke the Supreme Court of Ohio, in the case of Bloom 
v. Richards, 2 Ohio State Rep., 387, in which the court re- 
marked: “Neither Christianity nor any other system of re- 
ligion is a part of the law of this State. We sometimes hear 
it stated that all religions are tolerated in Ohio; but the ex- 
pression is not strictly accurate. Much less accurate is it to 
say that ove religion is a part of our law, and all others are only 
tolerated.” 

Mr. John Norton Pomeroy, in his “ Introduction to Munici- 
pal Law,” p. 292, makes the following statement as to the gen- 
eral theory in regard to religion, on which our National and 
State constitutions are built : 

“The theory of our National and State constitutions is‘that the state, as an 
organic body, has nothing whatever to do with religion, except to protect the 
individuals in whatever belief and worship they may adopt; that religion is 
entirely a matter between each man and his God; that the state, as separated 
from: the individuals who compose it, has no existence except in a figure; and 
that to predicate religious responsibilities of this abstraction is an absurdity. 
Whatever, then, the state does, whatever laws it makes touching religious sub- 
jects, are done and made not because the state is responsible, but simply that 
the people may be secure in the enjoyment of their own religious preferences. 
Public. labor is forbidden by law on Sunday, not because the state, as such, 
respects the sacredness of the day, or attempts to enforce its observance, but 
because a large portion of its worthy citizens do regard the day as sacred, and 
employ it for public and private worship, and have a right to be protected in 
the quiet use of the time for these purposes. So far as the state is concerned, 
the laws forbidding public labor on Sunday stand on exactly the same footing 
as those forbidding disorderly houses, public intemperance, and all other acts 
which disturb the peace. The same may be said of laws against profane swear- 
ing.” 

Mr. Pomeroy says that although the people “are doubtless 
as-much impressed with Christian ideas as those of any other 
nation, our governments, both State and National, by ignoring 
the whole subject, can hardly be called Christian.” It is simply 
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the truth, that neithér Christianity nor any other religious sys- 
tem forms any part of the Constitution of the United States ; and 
the same truth meets us when we turn to the constitutions of 
the several States. The design in both is to place religion be- 
yond the jurisdiction of civil government, except in the matter 
of impartial protection, and leave the question of religious faith 
and practice to individual choice and individual action. 

It is sometimes said, in a loose way of speaking, that Chris- 
tianity is a part of the common law of the land. This expres- 
sion originated with Sir Matthew Hale, a distinguished jurist 
of England. Lord Campbell, in his “ Lives of Chief-Justices,” 
explains it as simply meaning that the common law of Eng- 
land will not permit the essential principles of revealed religion 
to be ridiculed and reviled. The English Commissioners on 
Criminal Law, in their Sixth Report (1841), express the opinion 
that the maxim, often repeated after the days of Sir Matthew 
Hale, does not “supply any reason in favor of the rule that 
arguments may not be used against” Christianity, “ provided it 
be not done in such a manner as ¢0 endanger the public peace by 
exciting forcible resistance.’ In England, even, Christianity is no 
part of the law, except so far as it has been made such by acts 
of Parliament. It being the prevalent religion of the English 
people, the common law will not allow it to be reviled and 
ridiculed in a way to make the act an offence to public sensi- 
bility. This, however, does not enforce its precepts, or clothe 
it with any civil authority. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the maxim has no 
application to this country in the sense that Christianity is an 
established religion, or that its precepts and doctrines, by the 
force of their own authority, form any part of our system of 
municipal law, or that courts are entitled to base their judg- 
ments upon the Bible, or that any religious observances or 
duties may be penally enforced, or that any legal discrimination 
in favor of Christianity is allowable. All such constructions 
are excluded by the constitutions of the land. Chief-Justice 
Cooley, in his “Constitutional Limitations,” p. 472, says that 
Christianity “is wot a part of the law of the land in the sense 
that would entitle courts to take notice of and base their judg- 
ments upon it, except so far as they shall find that its precepts 
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had been incorporated in and thus become a component part 
of the law.” Mr. Sedgwick, in his treatise on the ‘ Construc- 
tion of Statutory and Constitutional Law,” p. 14, says: “ Our 
constitutions extend the same protection to every form of re- 
ligion, and give no preference to any.”” Mr. Wharton, in his 
“ American Criminal Law,” vol. iii., p. 188, says: “Infidel and 
skeptical opinions are only indictable when publicly and grossly 
expressed in such away as to become a common nuisance, or to pro- 
woke a breach of the peace. We may therefore conclude that, 
while the spiritual element of Christianity is protected by the 
common law, the former does not so enter into the latter as to 
place matters of religious faith within the jurisdiction of the 
civil authority, either for vindication or enforcement.” 
Justice Clayton, of the Supreme Court of Delaware, in the 
case of Zhe State v. Chandler, 2 Harrington’s Rep., 553, said 
that the common law “sustained indictments for wantonly and 
maliciously blaspheming God, or the Founder of the Christian 
religion, because such blasphemy tended to subvert the peace 
and good order which it was bound to protect. But it sus- 
tained no indictment for a mere sin against God as a common- 
law offence, where these objects of its care were not affected.” 
He added that the common law punished blasphemy only 
‘when it tended to create a riot, or break the peace in some — 
other way, or subvert the very foundation on which civil society 
rested.” He added again that the Christian religion is a part 
of the laws of the State of Delaware “so far that blasphemy 
against it is punishable while the people prefer it as their re- 
ligion, and no longer.’”’ He also said that if “the people should 
adopt the Jewish or Mohammedan religion, as they have an 
unquestionable right to do, if they prefer it, this court is bound 
to take notice of it as their religion, and respect it accord- 
ingly.” The position of the learned justice is, not that the 
common law determines what the religion shall be, or seeks to 
enforce any religion, but that, the people having made their 
choice, the common law will treat, as an offence against society, 
blasphemous acts which outrage the sense of public decency, 
and are calculated to provoke a breach of the peace. In no 
other sense, and for no other reason, is Christianity a part of 
the common law of this country. 
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The Supreme Court of Ohio, in the case of Zhe Board of 
Education of Cincinnati v. Minor and others, 23 Ohio State 
Rep., pp. 246, 247, said: “ We are told that this word ‘religion’ 
must mean ‘Christian religion,’ because ‘Christianity is a part 
of the common law of this country,’ lying behind and above 
its constitutions. Those who make this assertion can hardly 
be serious, and intend the real import of their language. If 
Christianity is a law of the State, like every law, it must have a 
sanction. Adequate penalties must be provided to enforce 
obedience to all its requirements and precepts. No one seri- 
ously contends for any such doctrine in this country, or, I 
might almost say, in this age of the world. The only founda- 
tion (rather, the only excuse) for the proposition that Christian- 
ity is a part of the lawof this country, is the fact that it isa 
Christian country, and that its constitutions and laws are made 
by a Christian people.” 

The court, in this deliverance, used the term /aw in its 
proper sense, meaning thereby a rule of conduct established 
and enforced by the civil authority; and in this sense Chris- 
tianity is plainly no part of the law of any American State, 
either common or statutory. The fact that the civil law in 
many respects coincides with Christianity does not assign to 
the latter this character, or give it any legal preference over 
any other system of religion. What and all that the common 
law does is simply to take notice of Christianity as an existing 
fact, founded on the choice of the people, and protect the 
people in their choice against such blasphemous aspersions as 
would violate the general sense of decency and endanger the 
peace of society. It would do the same thing if Mohamme- 
danism were the prevalent religion of the land. The public 
sensibility, whether it relates to religion or any thing else, is 
not to be wantonly outraged and offended. Human beings 
will not, for this reason, be permitted to appear in the streets 
in the state of absolute nudity ; and on the same principle, the 
common law says that the religious sensibilities of the people 
shall be treated with becoming decency. It asserts no other 
jurisdiction in religious matters. 

Mr. Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States, in his lectures on the Relations of Civil Law to Church 
Property, Discipline and Property, pp. 30, 31, observes: 


“No state recognition of the church, however, or even of religious obliga- 
tion, is to be inferred from the fact that civil law punishes many offences which 
are condemned by the divine law, and which the church also condemns and 
punishes. Many offences against civil society are acts prohibited by the Deca- 
logue, and by all churches. False swearing, theft, adultery, and murder are 
violations of municipal law, and persons guilty of them are punished by the 
authority of the state, not because the offences are violations of the divine law, 
or the law of the church, but because they are infractions of the rules which 
civil society has found it necessary to establish for its own protection. In 
many of the States, orderly observance of the Sabbath and. abstinence from 
unnecessary labor are enjoined by statutes. Penalties are also denounced 
against profaneness and blasphemy. But it would be a mistake to regard such 
enactments as church recognitions. They may have been suggested by re- 
spect for religion; but, as czv¢Z enactments, they are justifiable only by their 
tendency to protect the public peace and preserve public decency, good order, 
and good morals—objects for which civil society exists.” 


We shall now assume, without following this question to 
greater length, that the political system of this country, 
whether State or National, does not assign to civil government 
the performance of any religious functions, and does not confer 
upon such government any jurisdiction in respect to any sys- 
tem of religion, with the single exception of affording to all 
the people impartial protection in the exercise and enjoyment 
of their religious rights. In this respect the American state, 
whether in the compositive form of the United States or in 
that of the several States, is the model state of the world. 
Mr. Hoffman, in his “ Ecclesiastical Law,” p. 274, remarks: “In 
no part of the world is the great principle of the exclusive rule 
of the church in matters ecclesiastical, and of the state in mat- 
ters civil, more generally recognized than in the United States.” 
A free church in a free state is the American idea of both 
church and state. 

Turning, then, to the population of the United States, we 
at once meet the broad fact of a common and equal citizen- 
ship.. The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution states 
this fact in the following terms: “ All persons born or natu- 
ralized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
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wherein they reside.” The citizenship here affirmed, whether 
that of the United States or that of a State, is a complete and 
entire fact, and equal to itself everywhere. The requisite con- 
ditions being supplied, every person is fully a citizen; and 
whether he is such by birth or by naturalization is a matter of 
no consequence. The native-born citizen, with the single ex- 
ception of eligibility to the Presidential office, has-no pre- 
cedence of any kind over the naturalized citizen. Whatever 
privileges and immunities attach to the status of United States 
citizenship belong equally to all United States citizens, without 
any reference to sex, age, nativity, race, color, or religion; and 
the same doctrine applies to State citizenship. There is no 
status intermediate between that of an alien and a citizen. A 
common and equal status embraces all the people who are citi- 
zens at all, and makes them equal before the law, securing to 
them the same civil rights and holding them to the same re. 
sponsibilities. 

And yet the American people, when considered with refer- 
ence to their religion, present a mixed and diversified charac- 
ter. The prevalent religion of the country by a very great 
preponderance is Christianity. All Christians, however, are 
not united in the same ecclesiastical organism. They are di- 
vided into two classes; the first embracing the Roman Catho- 
lics, who acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the Pope; 
the second and much larger class embracing those who are 
called Protestants. These Protestants, on the ground of dif- 
ferences in polity or doctrine, are also divided into subordinate 
classes; and hence we have Baptists, Congregationalists, Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, Methodists, Presbyterians, the Reformed 
Church in America, Unitarians, Universalists, and other minor 
-sects—all of them being Protestants as distinguished from 
Catholics, and all claiming to base their religion upon the 
authority of the Bible. To these classes we must add Jews, 
who accept the Old Testament and reject the New; Mor 
mons, Swedenborgians, Spiritualists, Shakers, etc. And even 
this does not exhaust the population by any means, since we 
must add again Rationalists, Deists, Positivists, Pantheists, 
Atheistg, and a large number of persons attached to no sect, 
who can hardly be said to have any settled and determinate 
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faith on religious subjects. A simple statement of the facts at 
once presents a very great variety of faith and practice among 
the American people the moment we compare them under the 
religious aspect. Here they are very far from being one peo- 
ple, or having the same sort of religious conscience. 

The state, however, considered as a political organization, 
manages to keep itself in harmony with all these diverse re- 
ligionists by extending an equal freedom to all, by protecting 
all in the exercise of that freedom, by not adopting the creed 
of any, by leaving all to propagate religion in their own way 
and at their own charges, and by making no discriminations 
among them. The state knows them simply as citizens; and as 
to their religion, it has nothing to say. It makes no appoint- 
ment of their ministers, and constructs for them no system of 
ecclesiastical government, and interferes with none which they 
have constructed. They may discuss doctrine and polity as 
much as they please; they may peaceably attack and de- 
nounce each other; they may worship God in any manner, not 
involving crime, that suits them best; they may organize any 
amount of machinery for religious propagandism; and the 
state, as such, will not pay the slightest attention to them, or 
raise even the first question in regard to them. 

It is by this policy that an American State holds a just and 
impartial relation to the religion of all its citizens—just, because 
it does not interfere with their liberty ; and impartial, because 
it makes no discriminations among them. Its theory is to treat 
all alike, not by patronizing and supporting the religion of all 
but by having nothing to do with the religion of any of them. 
This is the position which has long since been taken by the 
American state in respect to the administration, regulation, and 
support of religion; and it is the only position which it can take. 
in consistency with its own principles and the prevalent views 
of the people. Any law understood to be an essential depar- 
ture therefrom would instantly arouse a public excitement that 
would speedily sweep it from the statute-book. 

How, then, shall the problem of the Bible and the Public 
School be solved by such a state? In the outset of this 
article we took special pains to explain the terms of this 
problem, anticipating the very question we have now submit- 
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ted. In the progress of the discussion we have endeavored to 
show that the state considered as a political society, armed 
with and exercising the powers of law, has no jurisdiction in 
matters of religion beyond that of affording an impartial pro- 
tection to the exercise of religious liberty, and that the politi- 
cal and civil institutions of this country are constructed upon 
this principle. We do not see how it is possible, in the light 
of these premises, to give but one answer in respect to the so- 
called school question; and that answer is, that the State 
should not, by the use of the Bible or any other book, or any 
form of religious exercise, undertake the work of religious 
propagandism in the school which it creates and governs, and 
for whose support it indiscriminately taxes the people. 

We see no reason why the State should depart from this 
principle in respect to the public school that would not justify a 
similar departure in respect to the pulpit on the Sabbath, and 
that would not justify the whole doctrine of church and state. 
The principle is no worse and no better in the public school 
than in the pulpit or anywhere else. If the state is neutral in 
respect to religion in the pulpit, why should it not be so in 
the public school? If the state, as such, has no religion to 
propagate or establish, why should it undertake to have one in 
an educational system which it makes a common charge upon 
the people? Why should it here disown: its own nature, and 
transcend its own functions as recognized and acknowledged 
everywhere else? There is nothing worse in a secular public 
school than there is in a secular state; and if the people are 
content with the latter, why should they not be content with 
the former, provided they think it expedient to have a public 
school at all? Such a school is simply a natural and fair ex- 
pression of the principles upon which the state is organized. 
It does not misrepresent the state, but correctly represents it. 

The fact that the people, who must be taxed in common 
for the support of the public school, have such diverse religious 
sentiments, gives to this view an importance which it might 
not otherwise possess. Let us look a moment at the question 
as pending between Catholics and a numerous class of Protes- 
tants. 

The Catholics years ago began what may perhaps be called 
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the school war, by denouncing the use of King James’s Bible 
and other religious exercises in the public school, alleging that 
this use and these other exercises were Protestant in their effect 
and tendency, and that it was unjust in the state to tax them 
for the propagation of Protestantism. They claimed the same 
rights in the public school as those enjoyed by Protestants. 
Their argument in the outset took the form of a protest, and so 
far as it rested upon facts it was a good one. In the progress 
of the discussion the Catholics have advanced to the position 
that their children must receive a religious education after the 
type of their own faith, and that the state should either divide 
the school funds fro rata among the religious sects according 
to the number of children educated by each sect, or exempt 
Catholics from taxation for school purposes. There is no 
prospect, we are glad to hope, that either of these propositions 
will be adopted by the state. The state cannot have one rule 
for taxing Catholics and another for taxing Protestants ; and it 
cannot divide the school funds among the sects without destroy- 
ing its own system and making itself simply a religious tax- 
gatherer. 

How then should the state treat the Catholic in its public- 
school system? We answer that it should remove therefrom 
all just causes of complaint. Any thing in the system that 
favors Protestantism, as distinguished from Catholicism, is such 
a cause, and it should be removed. And if the Catholic, after 
having had this deference paid to his views, is still dissatisfied, 
and insists that his children shall be educated in the Catholic 
faith, then the proper answer of the state is, that such educa- 
tion shall not be furnished at the public expense. If he chooses 
to secure the result in private schools, or in parochial schools 
managed by the Catholic sect, that is his own business. He is 
entirely right in the opinion that religious instruction is an im- 
portant part of education, and right for himself in the further 
opinion that his children should be taught in the Catholic faith ; 
but he is not right in asking the state to do this work for him 
or pay the expenses thereof. The state knows nothing about 
his faith as a religionist. It knows him and his children only as 
citizens. 

The Protestants, on the other hand, in their resistance to the 
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demands of Catholics, which, if gratified, would make the state 
a party tothe propagation of Roman Catholicism, are entirely 
right, not simply as Protestants, but as citizens. Let them, 
however, see to it that they do not put themselves in the 
wrong by demanding for themselves what they are agreed in 
denying to Catholics. This they will do if they insist upon any 
religious 7égéme in the public school which is Protestant in its 
character. They have no more right to make this school a 
Protestant machine at the public expense than the Catholic has 
to make it a Catholic machine. The state knows nothing about 
their religion as Protestants. It knows them only as citizens, 
and as such they stand upon the same level with the Catholic 
or the Jew. Their agreement among themselves that King 
James’s Bible shall be read without*note or comment—that is, 
without any accompaniments to make the exercise sectarian as 
among themselves—is no relief to the Catholic or the Jew, 
since the former does not accept this Bible as a correct version 
of the Sacred Scriptures, and the latter does not accept the New 
Testament portion of it, and both protest, and that, too, justly, 
against being taxed for the propagation of what they regard as 
Protestant Christianity, and also against being compelled to 
submit their children to this influence or keep them from the 
public school. We say unhesitatingly that any such position 
on the part of Protestants is unreasonable and unjust, and that 
it cannot be carried into effect without injustice in practice. 
They would instantly so judge if the public school, for whose 
support they are taxed, and to which they wish to send their 
children, were made an instrumentality for teaching Catholicism. 
They would not consent to substitute the Douay Bible for King 
James’s version. They would equally object to any thing in the 
public school which is not common to them all; and hence the 
religious exercises must be of such a general Protestant char- 
acter that they will have no sectarian feature as among them- 
selves. 

This antagonism between Catholics and Protestants in re- 
spect to the public school can never be adjusted satisfactorily 
to both so long as they deal with the question as religionists. 
Here they conscientiously differ, and here they can never 
agree, But if they would consider the question as citizens, 
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having equal rights and equally bound to respect the rights of 
each other, and remember that an American State has nothing 
to do with the propagation of any religious system, they could 
very easily come to a common understanding on this subject. 
Education to the extent and for purposes compatible with 
the principles which constitute the theory of such a state, and 
which recognize their common and equal rights as citizens, is 
certainly good as far as it goes. It is all that the state can con- 
sistently give in a school which is made a public charge and 
managed under the authority of law. The moment the state 
passes beyond this point, it connects the exercise of its powers 
with some form of religion ; and this would be virtually a state 
religion in the public school. : 

The fact that the education afforded by the state is not com- 
plete, in the sense of including religion in its programme, is no 
objection to it. This does not exclude religious instruction by 
other agencies, or involve any demoralization of the mind or 
character by the instruction actually given. The children cer- 
tainly are not harmed, intellectually or morally, by being taught 
the elementary branches of human knowledge in the public 
school, if there should be no religious exercises or instruction 
in that school. What is taught is good, good in itself and of 
great public utility; and if it be all that can be done consis- 
tently with the functions of the state, then why not do that 
good thing, and be content with it so far as the state is con- 
cerned? The family is left, the Sabbath-school is left, and the 
church is left; and here, and not in state institutions, is the 
proper agency for religious education. 

We thus present the question as between Catholics and 
Protestants, not that they are the only religionists of the land, 
but because by reason of their number they are the chief par- 
ties involved in the issue. The same principles are equally 
applicable in respect to all other religionists, and even those 
who disclaim all religion. The Jew is a citizen, the Deist is a 
citizen, and even the Atheist is a citizen; and the state has no 
more right to tax them for the propagation of a religion in 
which they do not believe, than it has to tax Christians for the 
propagation of infidelity or the idolatries of Paganism. Their 
religious faith or the want of it has nothing to do with their 
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rights under our American constitutions. Their position may 
be offensive to the prevalent moral and religious sense of the 
people ; yet they are members of the body-politic and belong 
to the fellowship of citizenship, and as such have just as many 
rights as the most devout Christian. Having constructed our 
political system, both State and National, upon this principle, 
we should carry it out. No other course is possible without 
violating the fundamental principles of the system itself. 

All, then, that the American people need to do with the 
question of the Bible and the public school, as to the proper 
and final disposition thereof, is to put it just where they have 
long since put the church question. The latter question is at 
rest, and has been for a great many years. Nobody proposes 
to tax Jews or Deists, or anybody else, to teach Christianity 
in the church, or pay the expense of distributing Bibles. The 
moral benefits to the state arising from the church, from the 
worship of God on the Sabbath, from the reading and exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures in the pulpit, and by a living ministry, 
and from the diffusion of Christian knowledge, are deemed no 
reason why the state should interpose its taxing power to pro- 
vide the means, or its regulative power to direct the agency. 
So far as such operations of the state have ever existed in this 
country, they have now passed away, and are looked upon as 
the errors of earlier times. 

Precisely the same view is equally pertinent to the question 
of the Bible and the public school. Let it be granted, for the 
sake of the argument, that religious exercises in the form of 
Bible-reading and worship, even when reduced to the minimum 
quantity that is practised so far as practised at all, will be of 
some service in the moral and religious training of children; 
and it does not, therefore, follow that the state should provide 
for these exercises in the school which it controls. It might 
just as well do the same thing in the pulpit, and for the same 
reason.. The principle is the same in both cases, and it is false 
and anti-American in both. 

We are in very hearty sympathy with thdse Protestants 
who are in earnest for the maintenance of the public school, as 
against all the plans of Catholics for a division of school funds, 
or the teaching of Catholicism at the public expense. Here we 
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would not yield an inch. But we are not in sympathy with 
that class of Protestants who demand for their religious views 
and preferences a state recognition in the public school which 
they deny to others. If this were by law a Protestant country, 
and if religion after the Protestant form of the idea were a part 
of its law, then we should cheerfully concede that, however un- 
just and improper such an order of things might be, they would 
have the argument of law on their side. They know, or ought 
to know, that no such fact exists in the constitutions of this 
land. These constitutions are neither Protestant nor Catholic, 
but simply political instruments for the organization of civil 
government, without any discrimination for or against any re- 
ligious sect. The wise course for every citizen, no matter what 
his religion may be, is to accept this fact with all its conse- 
quences. Protestants, accepting it in respect to themselves, are 
strong as against all who decline to accept it; but if they de- 
cline the acceptance, and demand for themselves what they are 
not willing to concede to others, then they are logically weak. 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 


HE venerable author of the treatise on political science 
indicated below’ has devoted the leisure afforded by his 
retirement from the labors of high public office to its prepara- 
tion. The subject treated is one on which a thorough system- 
atic treatise was much needed. Smaller manuals, like those of 
Alden and Andrews, fitted, for schools and colleges, and relating 
chiefly to our own government, are not wanting. Treatises on 
special modes of government, or governmental functions, and 
in a limited sense on the science of government, have appeared 
in forms more or less fragmentary and incomplete. Brougham’s 
Political Philosophy is excellent in its way. The massive vol- 
umes of Lieber on Civil Liberty and Political Ethics are a 
monument of his sagacity, diligence, and learning. Still they 
are greatly lacking in system and logical completeness. Pome- 
roy’s volumes on Constitutional and Municipal Laware valuable 
contributions to the philosophic study of our own methods of 
general and local government. But neither these nor the large 


1 “ Political Science, or The State Theoretically and Practically Considered.” 
By Theodore D. Woolsey, lately President of Yale College, 
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catalogue of treatises, ancient and modern, on various branches of 
the subject do the work accomplished by the venerable author in 
these volumes, which contain the ripe results digested from long 
study and teaching into a system of political science. The work 
is almost prodigious for its learning and mastery of the ancient 
and modern literature of the subject, and for the exhaustive 
view which it takes of the science of the state, both pure and 
applied. Without dwelling further on its general character, as 
the author’s greatest literary monument, and as a thesaurus 
for scholars, thinkers, and statesmen, we call attention to one 
feature of it, which will furnish the key-note to the thoughts 
which follow. We refer to the ethical element in politics, which 
he exalts as scarcely any other great writer on the subject has 
done. Underlying and permeating all, from the very roots of 
the pure science to the remotest branches of its application, from 
the very foundation and origin of government to its minutest 
laws, the moral element is made paramount. In no right sys- 
tem can it be otherwise; for the state grows out of, develops, 
protects, and affords scope for the moral and social nature of 
man, and his activities as a free agent in reference to himself, his 
fellow-men, and his God. Nowas man is bound by the moral 
law in all his free activities, whether they terminate on himself 
or other beings, it must needs be that inall his actions with refer- 
ence to the state, whether in originating, sustaining, ruling, or 
obeying it, he must be under the dominion of conscience, the 
faculty that is evermore supreme in the human soul, de jure, if 
not de facto. Nor can he in his free activities, whether acting in 
the state or elsewhere, ever escape the au LMOMEY Of its. Cate: 
gorical imperative.” 


Il. VIEW OF THE NORMAL RELATION OF THE STATE TO 
MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


At the very outset, Dr. Woolsey signalizes this as lying at 
the basis of the state, which comes into being in order to insure 
to man his rights, z.¢., the unrestricted opportunity to exercise, 
without impediment from others, his free activity in a right 
manner—the manner prescribed at once by his conscience and 
his God. For all but atheists recognize the unperverted con- 
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science as the vicegerent of God inthe soul. The right to obey 
it and fulfil its behests is requisite to our proper manhood. 
Hence the state is a necessity of man’s moral nature. 

Dr. Woolsey, therefore, at the start strikes into moral science 
and its definitions; he emphatically discards utilitarianism as 
groundless in itself, and inconsistent with every true view of the 
origin, end, prerogatives, and claims of government. © This spu- 
rious theory of ethics is at the root of some most pernicious 
theories as to the origin of government and its rightful authority 
in some social contract or consent of the persons governed. It 
founds punishment on mere reasons of expediency rather than 
justice, and deduces all obligations of and tothe state from con- 
siderations of expediency or interest alone, rather than of right. 
No high-toned system of political science or duty can be built on 
or consist with suchan ethical scheme.. Suppose it to be clearly 
for the public welfare that certain parties should be imprisoned 
or scourged, is this any justification for thus punishing them, 
unless they are guilty of crimes which deserve it? Suppose 
that the state would be relieved of heavy burdens by repudiating 
its debts in whole or in part; can it do this at the behest of a 
utilitarian policy, without violation of that faith, honor, upright- 
ness, which are supreme in every nation whose morality is un- 
tainted and whose manhood is undecayed ? 

But morality enters into the very being of the state, as the 
impelling and the final cause of its formation. Its very end is 
to “promote the prevalence of justice by self-imposed laws’”— 
laws imposed in the exercise of its own'free activity by. its own 
constituted authorities, and not by any alien power. An organi- 
zation of men, whether on a given territory asa state, or vagrant 
like nomadic tribes, that does not profess to aim at justice, is 
thereby an outcast from the community of states, and classes 
only with herds of robbers and bands of pirates—hardly among 
these, for there is, in its way, “honor among thieves.” Even 
those barbaric kings and unprincipled rulers that shrink from no 
injustice or iniquity act under the pretext at least of maintaining 
justice. 

Although the sphere of the state is the temporal relations 
and interests of man, as that of the church is his divine and 
eternal relations, while that of the family, as the original spring- 
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head and nursery of both church and state, includes both the 
temporal and eternal, yet this is not so in such a sense that 
the state can properly exclude or ignore all relations or abjure 
all obligations to the divine and eternal. For, in the region of 
moral duties and relations, the earthly and heavenly come into 
constant contact. Morality and religion overlap and interpene- 
trate. That which is due to man much more is due to God 
for he requires whatever we owe to man as due to himself. 
To blaspheme is punishable by human laws as an immorality, 
all the more monstrous because it is a flagrant insult to God. 
Yet while all morality roots itself in religion, and all religion 
is of supreme moral obligation, still it is not the end of the 
state, as such, directly to cultivate religion. It is rather, so to 
maintain the conditions of our earthly social existence as to 
accomplish its normal development for the life that now is, in 
order that this in turn may become the most perfect framework 
or scaffolding on which to build up the life to come. So rulers 
are an “ ordinance of God,” nay “ ministers of God,” * who, rightly 
fulfilling their function, ‘“‘bear not the sword in vain,” but are 
“for the punishment of evil-doers,” and the “praise of them 
that do well;”* who, thus repressing outward violence, law- 
lessness, and crime, and securing to each his own in every 
department of life, constrain all “to render unto all their 
dues,” and so enable them “to lead quiet and peaceable lives 
in all godliness and honesty.”* Still the state is not primarily 
a religious organization, nor is the church a secular one. 
Although at points innumerable they interlock with each other 
and the family, yet each has its own exclusive sphere; each 
aids the other in lifting man to the perfection of his being. The 
state in perfecting the earthly life does thereby promote the 
heavenly. The church in perfecting the immortal does thereby 
ennoble the mortal life. ‘Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.’ * 

If morality, then, lies at the very foundation of the state, 
the questions arise, 1. How far should the moral law be the rule 
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or controlling element of its legislation ? and, 2. How far is the 
moral elevation of the people the proper end of the same? 

In regard to the first, the moral law must dominate nega- 
twely ; t.e.. no government should pass laws contrary to the 
moral law—laws which require men to violate it in any of its 
principles, or which are themselves in violation of it, or aim to 
protect men in violating it. These propositions are self-evident. 
Legislation requiring or protecting lying, fraud, theft, disobe- 
dience to parents, is simply rebellion against God. The obliga- 
tion of government not to protect violations of the moral law 
is, however, qualified in respect to religion by the paramount 
duty of guaranteeing liberty of conscience up to the point 
where such liberty of conscience is made a pretext for licen- 
tiousness, and its protection by law. 

Next, the state must, in all its legislation, aim at the enforce- 
ment of truth and justice, in’all relations and transactions be- 
tween its members, and between them and itself, as well as be- 
tween itself and all other nations with which it has todo. This 
only pertains to the sphere of outward and perfect—z.e., humanly 
enforceable—obligations. The state cannot extend its jurisdic- 
tion to the intentions or dispositions, which are knowable only by 
the subject and by Omniscience. It, however, recognizes malice 
aforethought as of the essence of murder, and presumes it in all 
cases of killing unless rebutted. Such rebuttal makes the homi- 
cide less than murder. It cannot enforce indeterminate duties of 
any sort which are incapable of specific determination and proof, 
such as kindness, charity, and courtesy. 

Next, within a wide range, it is the .province of the state to 
prohibit immoralities which are capable of detection and proof, 
and which militate against public safety and private welfare. 
Drunkenness, prostitution, gambling-houses, theft, robbery, the 
whole catalogue of crimes alike against morality, the state, and 
its members, which are capable of judicial ascertainment, come 
under this category. Besides moral, there are positive laws re- 
quiring or forbidding, upon certain pains and penalties, what 
would be morally indifferent except for the law commanding or 
forbidding them. Such are innumerable tax, police, and other 
municipal laws, binding us to do or not to do what otherwise 
would be left to our free choice absolutely, but when once duly 
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enacted by authority of the state, impose the same obligation 
upon the conscience as moral laws, which are binding fer se. 

How far should the state in its legislation aim at the moral 
elevation of the people? Just in so far as it should aim to sus- 
tain truth and justice as against falsehood, fraud, and injustice, 
it should aim to promote the moral elevation of the people. So 
in the penalties it visits on crime it manifests the sense of its ill- 
desert, which it would infuse into the minds of the people. If 
light punishments be meted out to murder, rape, and arson, it 
tends to soften the abhorrence of these crimes in the popular 
estimation. On the other hand, the infliction of barbarous 
cruelties as punishments, especially for light offences, educates 
a people to barbarism, and tends to turn a country into habita- 
tions of cruelty. Every nation, too, in proportion as it rewards 
grand and heroic actions, emblazons true nobility of character, 
and brings to places of power and trust its ablest and purest 
men, not only serves itself best, but most effectually promotes 
the moral elevation of the people. This end should be aimed 
at to the utmost extent compatible with the temporal sphere of 
the state’s activity, concurrently with other ends which devolve 
on it alone, exclusively of the church. And it is past all ques- 
tion that, whether in its‘legislation it do or,do not aim at the 
moral elevation of the people, it never can do the reverse, or 
aim at their moral debasement or,corruption, without being 
recreant to its nature, and sinking with a suicidal leap from a 
proper human organization to a conspiracy of fiends. 

It must be observed, however, that for the state itself to 
conform to the moral law is one thing. So far as its own acts 
touch the moral law at all, these acts must be in conformity 
to that law, certainly not in‘violation of it. But in regard to 
the measure and completeness of even outward conformity to 
it, which it can or should exact of its citizens, this will vary with 
circumstances, and the ideal must often surpass the real, or the 
utmost that can be realized in the existing concrete social con- . 
dition of fallen humanity. In a democratic or even less popular 
government, legislation, whether of a moral kind or not, is im- 
potent if contrary to the decided opinions or preference of a 
considerable majority of voters; and none the less so, although 
many or most of these voters be of that debased class who most 
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need to be restrained by restrictive or reformatory laws. Thus 
legislation to prevent drunkenness, by removing facilities and 
opportunities to indulge in it, is unavailing if a decisive major- 
ity of voters are against it. It will either be evaded, frustrated, 
or repealed. The same is true of Sunday laws. And here lies 
the secret of the failure of all measures to promote civil-service 
reform. Those men who can influence most votes in favor of 
any party or individual politician have claims upon them which 
it is not deemed safe to resist. But it is notorious that unprin- 
cipled manipulators can most easily manage the vote of the most 
depraved and ignorant, which counts as much as the vote of the 
intelligent and virtuous. So long as universal suffrage prevails, 
giving the immense masses of ignorant and debased people, 
native and imported, black and white, a voice no less than that 
of an equal number of those who represent the intelligence, vir- 
tue, and property of the country, the attempt to prevent those 
who do not shrink from using the means most sure to capture 
the vote of the vile, from grasping public office, will be vain. 
They who bring partiesand men into power will not be unheard 
when they demand in return places of emolument in the gift of 
those thus indebted to and dependent upon them. 

The predominance of the moral element in the state appears 
not only in reference to its general end in the promotion of jus- 
tice, but particularly as it exists and operates for the protec- 
tion of rights. The very word right, used as a privilege or en- 
dowment of a man, implies reference to a moral standard, and 
means something which it is morally right should be conceded 
and secured to its possessor by others. The state is organized 
in order thus to secure to men privileges which are rightfully 
theirs unless forfeited by crime. These rights, so far as they 
are definable and defensible by the state, are requisites to the 
due exercise and development of their manhood, as being not 
mere animals, having a temporary abode on earth, but as 
rational, immortal, and accountable beings. 

Among these, foremost and indispensable, according to the 
specifications in the volumes before us, is the right to life, 
including that of self-defence and self-support; whence results 
the right of property, or the appropriation of one’s own labor 
and its fruits in the utilities he has impressed by his own exer- 
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tions on natural objects—these, too, whether created by his own 
immediate agency or that of others who have preceded him and 
transmitted them by inheritance. There is the right of free 
locomotion, up to the point of interference with similar rights 
in others; the right of contract—of limiting our own freedom, 
and of having others limit their freedom in return in reciprocal 
engagements for reciprocal benefit in future—a right unavail- 
ing to a large extent without a government to enforce such 
contracts when made. On the validity of such contracts, the 
liberty to make them, and the security for their enforcement by 
competent authority, depend all marriage ties, all relations of 
employer and employé, all commerce, all domestic, social, and 
industrial progress. This right is limited, so that no contract 
to commit immoralities is binding, and the law requires ade- 
quate proof of the reality and intent of all lawful promises which 
it undertakes to enforce. 

The right of association for lawful purposes is fundamental. 
Tyrants dread and strive to thwart it. It is capable of great 
abuse, as in some guilds, close monopolies, many trades-unions 
and communistic organizations. It can be perverted to pur- 
poses of groundless rebellion and anarchical revolution. Still 
it is indispensable to the progress of society, and has been 
promotive of those healthful revolutions without which the 
world had been held fast in stagnation or grinding despotism. 

Most fundamental of all are the rights of worship and re- 
ligious service. The right to be protected in serving God con- 
scientiously, up to the point where perverted conceptions of 
religious liberty or obligation make it a cover for immoralities, a 
pretext for a licentiousness which invades the rights of others 
or the peace and purity of society, is absolute. 

The state in its legislative, executive, judicial capacity, and 
through the agency of appropriate officers, is indispensable to 
the proper defining and maintenance of these and other rights, 
which underlie the moral order and the highest welfare of 
mankind. As such it is normal to man, as man, while in 
society on earth. It is no mere abnormity, no accidental 
necessity, arising solely from his fallen condition. This con- 
dition indeed enhances its necessity, while it gives rise to 
the imperfections in its actual structure and administration. 
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Its police functions and other provisions for the repression of 
evil-doers are so indispensable, that, in their absence, human 
society would be scarcely better than a pandemonium. Still, 
had man remained unfallen, in Paradisaic innocence, the state 
and its government would have been a necessity. Not other- 
wise can society put forth its collective energy for the common 
weal, as is necessary for a thousand purposes besides the re- 
straint of the lawless and the punishment of criminals. Road- 
ways and thoroughfares, the titles and boundaries of property, 
due provisions whereby all can harmoniously live together, 
each in the enjoyment of his own, without molestation, even 
undesigned, of or from others—these are needful in the purest 
communities, and require the legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions of government. Even the City of God is organized 
under the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Passing now from this very brief notice of the purely scien- 
tific side of political ethics, we can barely touch upon the 
fewest of its applications to some of the more urgent questions 
now agitating the public mind. 


Til. TAMPERING WITH THE MEASURE AND STANDARD OF 
VALUE—THE OBLIGATION OF CONTRACTS AND THE PUB- 
LIC eRAT TE. 


Thoughtful men see much cause of alarm in the apparent 
prevalence of the doctrine, not so much that the sovereignty of 
the state is the outgrowth of the sovereignty of the people, as 
that this popular sovereignty has for its province not only to 
establish and defend what is right by might, but to make that, 
which is in itself wrong, right by its might. This has been 
conspicuous in much of our dealings with the Indian tribes, and 
is apt to pervert much of the policy of stronger towards weaker 
nations, as well as individuals, in all ages and countries. 
Such injustice is nevertheless rarely perpetrated, except under 
some guise or pretext of justice, which technical and special 
pleading is always able to furnish. 

Just at this time, however, the obvious tendency in this 
country is to cancel more or less of the obligations of the state 
to its creditors, and of all debtors to creditors, by tampering 
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with the very measure of value in which the meaning of all the 
money contracts of itself and its citizens is expressed. So far 
as this is done, the national faith is violated on no better ground 
than that might makes right. It does not differ from fulfilling a 
contract to pay for a thousand cords of wood at five dollars a 
cord, and then ordaining that a cord shall measure 148 instead of 
128 feet, and that the contractor shall not be paid at the rate of 
five dollars the cord unless he makes that cord 148 feet. How 
does this differ in principle from so changing the value of the 
dollar meanwhile by the arbitrary fiat of the “government that 
the five dollars which, according to the meaning and under- 
standing of the parties at the time of making the contract, meant 
five gold dollars, or their equivalent, shall be paid in some baser 
metal or currency worth only four dollars and a half of the coin 
intended by the parties? Does it matter whether the measure 
thus stretched or clipped by sovereign might be the yard-stick or 
the dollar? And can any great nation stoop to such evasions 
of its own obligations or annulment of those between its people, 
or between themselves or foreign nations, without sinking that 
faith, honor, manhood, in which all true national strength and 
greatness have their being, and taking a long leap downward 
towards the rank of barbaric sovereignties ? 

The sacredness of contracts and the supreme duty of the 
government to see them executed, whether made by itself or its 
citizens, is recognized by that clause in our National Constitu- 
tion which forbids any State to pass laws “ impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts.” Surely the nation ought to have no lower 
standard of morality for itself than it imposes upon the States. 
Nor do any pretend that it should. Morally, if the weaker is 
bound to fulfil its contracts, 4 fortiorz is the stronger; and the 
great, if not only, reason why this restriction is not expressed 
in our National Constitution with reference to the General as 
well as the State governments is, that it is presupposed as para- 
mount to and underlying the prohibition upon the latter. Pos- 
‘sibly reference also may have been had to the fact that in the 
exigencies of war ordinary obligations yield for the time to that 
necessity which oversteps all ordinary laws. Juter arma, leges 
silent. This was the excuse for the Legal-tender Act passed 
during the war, compelling public and private creditors to 
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accept irredeemable promises to pay, for actual payment—a 
measure surely impairing the obligation of all contracts ex- 
pressed in terms of money. It, however, seemed at the time a 
dire necessity. Yet we believe that in view of the immense 
financial and industrial derangement to which it has given rise ; 
the glittering bubbles of speculative fortunes stimulating extray- 
agant living; the fevered prosperity begetting subsequent un- 
paralleled prostration ; the pestilent brood of heresies in reference 
to money, finance, and fiscal legislation which it has begotten, 
and hoodwinked the nation with—it had been far better to 
have struggled through the war without it. It was deemed 
at the time a war measure, entirely abnormal and temporary, 
justified, like conscription into the army, only by the overbear- 
ing exigencies of the hour, and designed to terminate as soon 
as possible after the war, by the redemption of these notes, ac- 
cording to their terms, in coin, understood on all hands to be 
gold. 

Now we propose to look at the monetary legislation which 
the majority of the people as represented in Congress has of 
late seemed to demand, with a passionate zeal, solely with 
reference to its ethical bearings. And these may very briefly 
be made to appear, not as novelties here first brought to light, ° 
but as truths which, up to our present financial epidemic, few 
in high places were ever found to ignore or dispute. 

The great controlling principle on this subject is that, 
morally, contracts or promises are binding upon the promiser 
in the sense in which he believed that the promisee understood 
them, and meant that he should understand them, at the time 
of making them; unless through the promiser’s fault, in the lan- 
guage or other signs of thought employed by him, the promisee 
might reasonably have understood them otherwise. 

Now, can it be fairly questioned that the government and 
its agents meant and believed, and designed the purchasers of 
all its coin bonds to understand it to mean, bonds payable in 
gold, principal and interest? This was of necessity the case: 
(a) From the fact that silver had long been obsolete as money, 
except for small change, and that government. had so long 
ceased to coin silver dollars, and from the first had coinéd so 
few, that no sufficient supply of them was in existence to 
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render it possible to pay interest or principal of the national 
debt with them. (4) From the fact that whenever in the lan- 
guage of the government or its officials, from the President of 
the United States, through all its fiscal agents, to the bankers 
employed to negotiate its loans, an equivalent word was used by 
them for coin, that equivalent word was always gold, so that they 
were never known, thought or spoken of otherwise than as gold- 
bearing bonds, and this without a breath of any hint of a con- 
trary possibility from any officer or agent of the government. 
(c) From the further fact, also, that government has refused in 
its funding operations to accept from purchasers of new bonds 
any thing but gold, or to pay interest or principal of its matured 
bonds in any thing but gold coin. (d) Again, it has actually 
demonetized silver since 1873, while.it has promised the re- 
sumption of coin payments of its hitherto irredeemable legal- 
tenders on January Ist, 1879. Payments in what coin? None 
but gold has been possible, or could be thought of, until the 
recent silver agitation. The only coin, therefore, in which 
bonds or other obligations, whether of government or individ- 
uals, could be conceived to be payable, after this act matures, 
must have been gold. Whatever, then, may be said about the 
circumstances of the sale of these bonds originally, such as 
that some of the first issues were bought at par in depreciated 
greenbacks, it cannot be denied that they have been bought 
and sold far and wide, and in vast quantities, on the faith of 
the government’s twofold declaration embodied in its law, 
viz.: 1. That all money should be coin or its equivalent after 
the close of the present year. 2. That the only coin should be 
gold coin. Can the government annul these promises on which 
not only its own creditors, but all other creditors as well as 
debtors, have relied, by making, not a silver dollar of equal 
value with gold, but one worth nine tenths of a gold dollar, 
legal-tender for national and private obligations payable in 
gold, according to existing laws of the land? The question 
seems self-answering. 

It is clear from Congressional votes, however, and other 
indications, that the restoration of depreciated silver coin is not 
the consummation which the great body of the so-called silver 
men aspire to. It is not the goal towards which they are mov- 
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ing, but rather a stage of progress and an accumulation of 
momentum in that direction. The great body of them strongly 
favor the repeal of the Specie Resumption Act, which means not 
a silver legal-tender dollar worth nine tenths of a gold dollar, 
but a greenback currency not redeemable even in this, depre- 
ciated, too, no one knows how much below it, but to an extent 
limited only by the will of a Congress having innumerable con- 
venient projects for drafts on the public treasury, and represent- 
ing a constituency fully imbued with a belief that it is the 
prerogative of Congress to make money plenty by keeping its 
engraving presses at work. Whither another career of such 
speculative inflation, paper fortunes, and revelry in the intoxi- 
cation followed by the utter exhaustion proceeding from such a 
factitious stimulus, may go, can hardly be doubted. When it 
will end is less evident—probably not short of spreading its 
desolations beyond the present century. 

Already the movements initiated for begetting doubt as to 
the purpose of the government to fulfil its promises, according 
to their true intent, as it believed and intended its creditors 
should understand them, has had the effect to impair its 
credit, to depreciate its bonds in the markets of the world, to 
send back scores of millions of them from the old countries, in 
exchange for the gold which the course of trade had been 
accumulating here for specie payments, while yet they will 
command this gold. This will probably be followed, if this 
policy continues and is carried out, by a still larger return of 
all kinds of American securities held abroad, to realize what 
they may in this country before a still more ruinous decline 
follows fast upon the decline of public credit, in the decay of 
which all private credit also dies out. This will abstract from 
this country the capital so greatly needed for the sustentation 
of labor, the revival of prostrate industries, and the restoration 
of business activity. These movements for unsettling the 
money standards are upsetting all financial and business stand- 
ards, begetting distrust, and, so far from stimulating new 
enterprises, are casting uncertainty and depression over exist- 
ing enterprises. They weaken that confidence in the govern- 
ment, in the future, between man and man, which is the very 
atmosphere in which all enterprise and business live and move 
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and have their being. Thus the little saved to the nation by 
even the proposed indirect scaling of its debts is a thousand 
times overbalanced in the weakening of its credit, the increased 
cost of all its loans, and the loss of power to make them in 
those great struggles when unshaken credit and power to borrow 
are essential to its strength, life, and glory. 

The disastrous effects of such proceedings upon the private 
business of the country are sufficiently apparent, and will rapidly 
become more so. This is only an application to states and com- 
munities of the maxim that “the way of transgressors is hard.” 
The ethical ground of the obligation to rectitude on the part of 
states and communities, as well as individuals, is itself sufficient 
and conclusive. But it is none the less so, in view of the terri- 
ble enforcement it receives from its disastrous consequences, 
justly visited upon evil-doers. The spirit of repudiation, so 
rife, like a leprosy in our land, is among the portents of the 
times. 

All this, too, has a closer kinship with that Communism 
which, partly imported from Europe, and partly fostered here, 
_ showed its fangs and its venom in the riots of the railroad strike 
last summer, in a form and degree alike unexpected and appall- 
ing. The profound impression then made upon thoughtful 
minds, of the gripe which this monster may at any time put 
upon the veins and arteries, the very throat of the body-politic, 
and of the likelihood of more destructive outbreaks in future, 
is in danger of passing away quite too soon. The disposal of 
debts, public and private, by a total or partial repudiation of 
them on slender pretexts, is a part of the process of distributing 
among the masses the property due from States and municipal 
corporations to the creditors from whom they have borrowed.' 
The immense debts which are now crushing counties, towns, 
and especially cities, have been incurred by the votes of those 


1The project, which bids fair to succeed, of reducing or removing the tax 
from whiskey and tobacco, and making up the loss by a tax on the incomes of 
those who have paid all other taxes, while many of them have been crushed by 
their excessive weight, looks in the same direction. It is stripping the thrifty 
and provident of a considerable part of the residue of their savings left after 
other oppressive taxation, to foster those worse than useless indulgences which 
have done more than all else to cause the present widespread impoverishment 
and destitution. : 
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without property, who do not pay taxes, and who in this way 
seize, or enable the demagogues who lead them to seize, by tax- 
ation, the property of those who do. This has gone on until 
the rate of taxation necessary in many cities to meet current 
expenses, and pay interest on their debts, eats up a large share 
of the income of productive property, and amounts almost to 
the confiscation of that which is unproductive. Thus in New 
York City a tax of nearly three per cent on the hundred dollars 
leaves but about two per cent income on a five per cent invest- 
ment. And first-class State stocks, taxable too, are easily placed 
at five per cent. Now, these enormous city debts have been 
accumulating even in the most wealthy and conservative sections 
of the country, and have arisen in extravagant and wasteful 
expenditures, sometimes for necessary improvements, sometimes 
for unnecessary jobs, but always at needless cost. Sometimes 
they have been taken in direct and systematic plunder. In 
almost all cases the funds of such cities have been consumed, 
not only upon necessary outlays, but in extravagant wages to 
voters “of the baser sort,” paid at the instance of the dema- 
gogues, who thus secure their votes and make them their tools, 
while they themselves swell their gains by the rich contracts or 
large percentages which they can covertly procure. The more 
thoroughly this matter has been studied by competent men, the 
more certainly they have come to the conclusion that the evil 
admits of no remedy but that of giving, in some way, at least a 
veto power over expenditure and taxation in cities to the tax- 
payers. To this extent universal suffrage must be abridged in 
cities to save them from the peril of being swamped by the enor- 
mity of taxation-in the mire of repudiation. That select com- 
mission of the choicest men of both political parties, appointed 
by Governor Tilden to devise a proper municipal government 
for New York City, came to the conclusion that no remedy for 
wasteful and ruinous public expenditure could be found but in 
municipal legislative organization, one branch of which is elect- 
ed exclusively by taxpayers, and has a veto on all measures of 
expenditure and taxation. A constitutional amendment to 
secure this change is now in process of submission to the peo- 
ple. Dr. Woolsey repeatedly and emphatically insists on the 
necessity of some provision of this sort, to prevent the commu- 
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nistic spirit of the ignorant and vicious stratum of our cities 
from sooner or later bringing them to ruin by a communistic 
extravagance of taxation, which either destroys property or ren- 
ders it valueless, as well as the business which underlies it, 
and which itself gives birth and being to cities. But he is 
evidently more impressed with the necessity of this remedy, 
than sanguine as to the prospect of gaining it; yet he shows 
very conclusively that there is no inherent right in any of exer- 
cising suffrage more than of holding office, and that the proper 
criterion for investiture with either is fitness for it; that there 
is no reason why minors and women should be excluded from 
voting, which does not apply much more to the dregs of our 
city populations, whether foreign or home born. What evil 
could arise from making ability to read and write, along with 
freedom at least from drunkenness, a requisite for the franchise ? 
How would even this go far to reform civil service, and purify 
the stagnant pool of political corruption ? 

Very much of the evil referred to is accomplished through 
party organization, by which indeed most of the good as well 
as evil under our form of government is effected. Dr. Wool- 
sey makes some sagacious observations as to the duties of the 
good citizen with reference to adhering to one or the other of 
two political parties. He does not believe much in third par- 
ties, unless in occasional and exceptional emergencies. In this 
we agree with him. He does not believe that the best men, 
however much exhorted to do so, are likely to attend caucuses 
very much, or that, if they do, they know how to handle them 
successfully. He thinks their influence more potent if, belong- 
ing to one of the two great parties, and ordinarily voting with 
it, they make it appear that they will refuse to vote for un- 
worthy men or bad measures, by whomsoever commended. A 
few hundred, and especially a few thousand, men attached to 
both political parties, but movable from each in favor of good 
candidates and against bad ones, can unquestionably work won- 
ders in purifying politics. 


IV. STATE SCHOOLS AND RELIGION. 


The morality of the state is closely implicated with its 
duties in respect to the education of its youth. How far 
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should the state be an educator? How far should it impart a 
moral and religious education? Should it require or permit 
the use of the Bible, or any kind of worship, or the inculcation 
of any moral or religious tenets, in its public schools? These 
are among the vexed questions of our day, both in this country 
and England. They did not become serious here till a large 
infusion of Roman Catholic people, coming among us, became 
restive under the simplest non-sectarian religious exercises in 
the public schools—while they refuse to be comforted if the 
schools are completely secularized, and cleared of every thing 
religious. They claim, by no means to their discredit, that such 
schools, being Godless and Christless, do not adequately edu- 
cate their children. 

Various modes of solving this problem have been proposed, 
some of which are in their nature impracticable. One of these, 
if correct, is a short cut towards a conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter. It is, that the reading of the Bible, and any form of prayer 
or singing of hymns, in the schools organized and supported by 
the state, makes the state a teacher of this particular sort of 
religion, in derogation of any different sort. This is claimed to 
be in violation of those provisions of our National and State 
constitutions which forbid the passing of any “law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” or favoring any sect or sects beyond others. Now it 
is beyond question that it is contrary to the letter and spirit of 
our National and nearly all State constitutions, the genius of 
our institutions, and the spirit of our people, that any favor 
should be shown by the state to any religious denomination, 
beyond affording it the legal protection given to all. 

But this was not construed to mean, before the vast Catholic 
immigration hither, that the Bible, which is the foundation of 
all Christian sects, could not be read in public schools, or that 
they might not be opened with prayer, or that the children 
might not be taught the moral or even simple Christian virtues. 
Nor has it ever been construed to mean that Congress, the 
army and navy, the military and naval schools of the nation, 
or the prisons, reformatories, insane asylums, of the States, 
should not have chaplains, and these accredited ministers of 
some Christian denomination ; or that their legislatures and 
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courts might not be opened with prayer. But this has not been 
understood to import any union of church and state, or espousal 
or support of any religious denomination by the state. It is 
simply saying that those who enter the service or become wards 
of the state, have, like other men, immortal natures, and that 
they shall not, because under the control of the state, be robbed 
of the proper aliment of immortal beings. 

We do not see that the constitutions, State and National, 
which forbid church and state, and religious establishments in 
every form, have thereby forbidden any such recognition of God 
and his holy Word by the nation or States as is the very basis 
of all forms of Christianity, and disowned only by atheists and 
infidels. We are not now saying, nor do we here contend, that 
our political system, as embodied in written or unwritten con- 
stitutions, does in any of our States} expressly require such re- 
ligious exercises in the educational, civil, military, or naval 
departments of the State. But we maintain that it does not 
exclude or prohibit them. 

And this seems to us indisputable, because they have been 
construed not to be prohibitory of religious and Christian ex- 
ercises, to this extent, in these educational and other spheres 
exclusively instituted, sustained, and controlled by the state. 
They were not at first so understood and applied judicially or 
otherwise, nor have they been since so understood and applied 
in the ongoings of the nationallife. The non-sectarian and anti- 
church-and-state articles of our political constitutions found 
these moral, religious, and Christian observances in being in 
institutions exclusively created and controlled by the state. 
They were not understood on any side to disturb or interfere 
with or render improper these exercises, or furnish a ground for 
their exclusion. This was especially true of simple religious 
exercises in public schools supported and controlled by the 
state. Wherever the decided majority of the people has 
desired or consented to these exercises in the public schools, 
there has been scarcely a thought or suggestion, prior to some 
recent controversies, of its being expressly or impliedly forbid- 
den by the anti-church-and-state and non-sectarian principles of 
our political system. But the continuous judicial and prevalent 
historical interpretation of any constitutional provision is its 
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true meaning, as adopted bythe nation. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is, that in districts where the decided majority of the 
people desire the opening of the public schools with prayer 
and the reading of the Scriptures, no principle of our Constitu- 
tion or political system, rightly understood, forbids it. Any 
other ground, consistently followed out, would consign our 
army, navy, with their training-schools, also our prisons, reform- 
atories, and asylums, to an atheistic régime, “ without God in 
the world.” 

And if there be no serious trouble, as there rarely has been, 
or will be, where there are no, or but comparatively few, Roman- 
ists, there is every advantage, with reference to the very ends 
which the state aims at in the maintenance of public schools, in 
keeping before the children the sense of God and their obliga- 
tions to him, as set forth in his own Word. The end of the 
school as a state institution is to prepare its growing youths to 
be good citizens. It is what none presume to question, that 
virtue and morality, beyond all mere rudiments of knowledge, 
which any common-school can give without them, make men 
good citizens and safe voters. Nor can it be questioned that 
the sense of God and accountability to him, impressed in worship 
even the simplest, and the reading of his Word, if it be only the 
Decalogue, or the Sermon on the Mount, is of inestimable value 
in deepening all moral convictions and impressions, and invigor- 
ating the conscience, the great witness for God, truth, and 
righteousness in the soul. Nor is it enough to say that all such 
impressions and convictions are more effectually wrought else- 
where, at the home, the church, and Sunday-school. In these 
things men, and especially children, need constant iteration, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little. 

Not only so; but large numbers of children receive no 
proper moral or religious instruction elsewhere. Even the very 
rudiments of religion are of moment here. It has been well 
said that he who knows the first verse of Scripture, “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” knows more 
than Plato or Aristotle. The Constitution of Massachusetts 
pronounces it the duty of teachers of schools to impress on the 
minds of youth “the principles of piety and justice, and a 
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sacred regard for truth; love of their country, humanity, and 
universal benevolence; chastity, moderation, and temperance ; 
and those other virtues which are the ornament of human 
society and the basis upon which a republican constitution 
is founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to 
endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities shall 
admit, into a clear understanding of the above-mentioned 
virtues; to preserve and secure the blessings of liberty, as 
well as to promote their future happiness; and also to point 
out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.”’ So the 
Bill of Rights of the State of Ohio declares: ‘“ Religion, mo- 
rality, and knowledge, however, being essential to good gov- 
ernment, it shall be the duty of the General Assembly to 
pass suitable laws to protect every religious denomination in 
the peaceable enjoyment of its own mode of public worship, 
and to encourage schools and the means of instruction.” * 
Indeed, what in comparison with this is all mere rudimentary 
education if isolated from it? Is not the argument against any 
recognition of the Bible and the God of the Bible, equally good 
against any recognition, if not of nature, certainly of the God 
of nature, or that 


‘‘The spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their Great Original proclaim” ? 


And has it come to this, that our public schools are to disown 
the very name of God, and sink into the mire of atheism, be 

cause otherwise the believers in Christianity or deism will have 
some advantage over the atheist, whose convictions against reli- 
gion are equally to be respected with those of religionists ? 
But we must stop somewhere. We must take something as so 
evident and ultimate that it is presupposed as the condition of 
all union of men for social and educational purposes. And if 
there be any thing of this sort, is it not the being of God? 
Says Dr. Woolsey (vol. i., p. 230), “Is not the atheist wronged 
by a system of morals resting on the doctrine of a holy and 
merciful God ? But there must be some ultimate truth admitted, 
and de minimis non curat lex.” 


1“ The Bible in Public Schools,” p. 325. STAR passse 
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But if we come to ignore God in our public schools, we can 
scarcely, in logical consistency, end there. Are there not those 
who disbelieve in any proper moral obligation, or that there is 
any such thing as virtue beyond devotion to mere self-interest, 
pleasure, and avoidance of pain? whose creed is that of mere 
Epicurean materialism, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die’ ? whose convictions are therefore violated by any incul- 
cation of morality, or any appeal to the moral natures of their 
children? But how shall any school be conducted and properly 
governed in which there can be no appeal to the conscience, or 
standards of right and wrong; and no insisting on veracity, fidel- 
ity, honesty, purity, kindness, or avoidance of the contrary sins? 
And what is a school in which there can be no recognition and 
inculcation of the moral virtues, or enforcement of them by ref- 
erence to an all-seeing and righteous God, but a seminary of— 
shall we say what ? 

Yet it seems to us that, if inexorable logic compels us to ex- 
pel the Bible and non-sectarian exercises of religion and worship 
from public schools, in order to avoid. taking any advantage over 
those whose beliefs are anti-Christian or anti-religious, they con- 
strain us to go this length.’ But when our logical deductions 


1 A highly respectable criticism of Dr. Woolsey’s work, in the N. Y. Zvening 
Post of February 14th, objects to his founding the state’s right to punish crime 
upon its ill-desert, that this is a theological tenet, and is taking the state be- 
yond its sphere to adjudicate theological questions for its people—precisely the 
argument of those who would banish the Bible from public schools because the 
state thus takes sides between opposing religionists. Unless accompanied by 
the doctrine that ‘‘ this is not a world of retribution,” the critic claims that we 
“‘cannot keep the theory [that the proper ground of punishment by the state is 
the ill-desert of crime] from leading directly to the doctrine that the state is all 
that any church ever pretended to be; that it is empowered to prescribe by posi- 
tive enactment religious and moral conduct—to decide, that is to say, what is 
and what is not morally wrong in conduct. . . . Strictly, political science 
would say that if the state has a right to exist as a state and for state purposes, 
it has a right to protect itself and to fulfil its functions; because the right to 
exist, as against all other existences, is simply the right to preserve itself from 
destruction by the use of necessary means of self-defence. If the right to estab- 
lish a state is granted to men, if states have a right to be states, it may be safely 
asserted, and that without resorting to the Machiavellian theory that all means 
to an end are justifiable, that they have a right to do all acts which are necessary 
to their preservation, and more especially when the only possible adverse right 
invaded in doing those acts is that of a person whose conduct is inimical to the 
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from some single principle push us to such extremes as to mini- 
mize the moral element in education or something worse, is it 
not time to inquire if there be not some flaw in the chain of 
deduction, or some oversight of accompanying or qualifying 
truths, which must be allowed weight ? Some say, follow your 
logic remorselessly, if it hurls you “down Niagara.” But is it 
not wiser to pause and consider whether there may not have 
been some misapplication or perversion of your logic, that it 
should keep you to that single current that will carry you down 
hopelessly into the “hell of waters’? Better than keep to this 
single current, find the place where “two seas meet,” and bring 
us to a safe shore, even if it be on the broken planks and tim- 
bers of our stranded ship. The one drift is that of non-secta- 
rianism in state education ; the other is that of our proper human- 
ity, whereby, besides being animals, we have a rational, moral, 
and accountable nature. This cannot be overlooked or ignored 
in any mode of education, public or private, fitted for human 
beings. Some men may dehumanize themselves; the fool may 
say in his heart there is no God; but is that a reason for the 
state’s adopting a method of education for its children which 
discards or ignores the crown of their humanity? For so is 
man made in the image of, even in bonds to his Maker, that it 
has been most aptly said, that “as a dog is in a state of unrest 


well-being of a state from which he has received protection. Dr. Woolsey’s 
difficulty in accepting this as a sufficient foundation for the punitive power of 
the state grows directly out of his theological conception of the state’s origin, 
function, and authority. He constantly treats the state as insome sense a divine 
institution, set up by men in obedience to a divine prompting, and for the exe- 
cution of certain divine purposes; he nowhere says precisely this, but this is 
manifestly his point of view.” 

According to this, any moral judgment with corresponding action on the 
part of the state, or in its educational institutions, is a usurpation of theological 
and church functions, and trenches upon the equality of all religions and moral 
systems before the law. Such are the consequences, it seems to us, to which 
the complete secularization of schools, in order to keep them non-sectarian, 
runs—not very far from running into the ground. The fallacy of ‘some argu- 
ments is best shown by the veductio ad absurdum. The only justification left, 
on this view, for punishment is expediency, whether it be just or not. This is 
the alternative to the infliction of punishment on the ground of ill-desert, 
which is rejected as theological! And is this the grand reformation in teaching 
and administration coveted for our public schools? 
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without his master, so is man in a state of unrest without his 
God.” 

It is noteworthy, too, that the state does not hesitate to 
punish certain offences against God and religion. Blasphemy, 
perjury, violation of burial-places, sacrilege, sorcery, witchcraft, 
religious imposture, Sabbath-breaking, are noted by Dr. Wool- 
sey as in this category. However we may adroitly reason that 
this is done because they are offences against social order rather 
than religion, it is impossible to question his concluding com- 
ment: “On the whole, while laws against irreligious acts 
notice them in part on account of their human evils, I cannot 
help finding in them another element, proceeding from religious 
feelings themselves, from reverence for the Divine Being irre- 
spective of their injury to human society. Man, in his legisla- 
tion, cannot get rid of his sentiments; even in the later at- 
tempts at legislation, when the limits are more exactly drawn 
between that which is injurious to society in some specific way, 
.and that which is sinful, the sentiment will assert its right in 
defining crime or enhancing punishment.” (Vol. ii., p. 513.) 
And if the state cannot avoid some proper regard to the re- 
ligious sentiment, in its legislation which defines and punishes 
crimes against God and religion, can it avoid recognition of 
these things when such crimes come into view in the school ? 

Thus we have considered the subject so far as to find 
that the non-sectarian and non-religious establishment part of 
our political system does not exclude the Bible and worship, in 
the non-sectarian use of them, from our public schools; and 
that when the decided majority of the people favor the intro- 
duction of the simplest elements of religion as before men- 
tioned, there is every advantage in doing it, and great evil in 
not doing it. Meanwhile we must not omit to say, first, last, 
and always, that all religious exercises should be so timed in 
the school as to give the fullest opportunity for those children 
whose parents desire it, to be absent from the religious and 
present at other exercises of the school. 

The gravamen of the question, however, not as to prin- 
ciples, but the application of principles, yet remains to be con- 
sidered. It is admitted that our political constitution, while it 
does not forbid, does not require the use of the Bible in the 
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public schools, although the history and genius of our institu- 
tions are more in harmony with such use than otherwise. This 
has been the prevailing usage in our country, except so far as it 
has recently yielded to the demand of the Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and infidels, where they are sufficiently numerous to 
make themselves felt with power. Here great difficulties and 
serious conflicts have arisen, often with the result of thrusting 
out from our public schools the Word and worship of God, 
which had the prescriptive right of possession and established 
usage. It is to be said withal—and this satisfies many minds— 
that, by coming among us who are historically a Christian and 
Protestant nation, Jews, Romanists, and infidels consent to 
take us and our institutions as they find us. If not content 
with this, they could have gone elsewhere. The Irish Catholic 
could have gone to Rome and found what could have been 
done for him there. All this is doubtless in a sense true. But 
inasmuch as we have encouraged this immense immigration of 
foreign Catholics and others, and have been in haste to confer 
the rights of citizenship and suffrage upon them, and so to 
make them a tremendous power in the politics and government 
of country, national, State, municipal, and, above ‘all, in the 
school district or society ; and inasmuch as we support these 
schools by taxation of all the property-holders, Catholics 
included, it is idle to say that they have not become a power 
that can neither be ignored nor disregarded. If we conceive the 
relative positions of the parties to be reversed—that the Catho- 
lics had been historically before us, and had conducted the 
public schools after their own religious system—we should 
probably feel that we ought to have some voice, if we were 
taxed to support them, as to whether they should be continued 
on a basis so obnoxious to us. In towns and cities in which 
they are in a majority or ‘large minority at the polls, they can- 
not be ignored, and will make themselves felt. They are 
opposed to the public schools, because they object that with- 
out any religious exercises they are godless, and unfit for the 
proper teaching and training of children, which ought to be not 
merely secular, but religious also. And they consider the mere 
reading of the Protestant Bible, which they regard as incorrect 
in its translation, or of any Bible without exposition by com- 
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petent religious teachers of their own church, as wholly 
misleading, and injurious to the religious welfare of their 
children. They, of course, demand the exclusion of Protestant 
religious worship and Bible-reading, even though it be only 
the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and this in Douay as well as Protestant version. 
In short, the one thing that they want, and insist will alone 
satisfy them, is, that they be permitted to receive their portion 
of the public-school moneys, and apply it to their own denomi- 
national schools. Besides fear of improper religious teaching, 
they profess to fear the free association of their own with 
Protestant children. As their children are proportionally 
much more numerous, and their property less than those of 
Protestants, the result of this would be the taxation of Protes- 
tants on a large scale to teach children Romanism—not merely 
what principles are common to Christian bodies, but full- 
fledged, distinctive Romanism. Of two things, however, we 
may be certain: first, that the state will never support denomi- 
national schools by taxation; next, it will maintain its com- 
mon-schools on a footing which makes them fairly available to 
all who do not exclude themselves by insisting on unreason- 
able conditions of accepting their privileges. To sustain de- 
nominational schools with state funds collected by taxation of 
all, is undoubtedly to trench upon the non-sectarian principles 
of our political system. It tends to the permanent social and 
political division and isolation of our people from each other in 
mutual distrust, by lines of sectarian demarcation. It would 
sustain by state support multitudes of schools too small to com- 
mand competent teachers. Every way, if this system were to be 
adopted, the public-school system were as well abolished, and 
the education of the people remanded wholly to themselves 
and their respective religious organizations. 

The true solution of the problem presented by this antago- 
nism of large numbers of Catholics, not exactly to any prayer 
or Scripture-reading in the schools, but to any except in their 
own peculiar way, is not, in our opinion, unless in very excep- 
tional cases, to banish the Bible from these schools; but to fix a 
brief time before the commencement of regular school work, for 
these simple exercises, which none are required to attend whose 
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parents do not desire it. This, too, not only because of the di- 
rect profit of such exercises, but because the banishment of the 
Protestant Bible from its historic place of honorin education is, 
in appearance at least, symbolical of its declining hold of the 
people. But we would also arrange school hours and recesses 
during the week so as to afford opportunity to all religious de- 
nominations to give such instruction in religion to their children 
as they may desire. Who then could complain? 

There is force, if not absolute conclusiveness, in the argu- 
ment that we are historically a Christian and Protestant people, 
with a correspondent Christian but unsectarian civilization, and 
with institutions, manners, and usages which are its normal out- 
growth. These have been found in established possession here 
by those of other faiths or no faith who have since cast their 
lot among us, and by doing so have taken us as they find us. 
We do not say that this establishes them irrevocably against 
all change of circumstances, and of the elements of our popu- 
lation. But we do say that it establishes a strong presumptive 
and prescriptive right, which holds its own till decisive reasons 
appear for dislodging it. There is a sense in which we are his- 
torically a Christian, and in a less degree Protestant, nation ; not, 
indeed, by any declaration of our organic constitutions, but by 
the actual belief and adoption of the rites of Christianity on 
the part of the great mass of the people, as seen on the solemn 
occasions of life and of death. The Christian rites at nearly 
all weddings and burials, the public fasts and thanksgivings pro- 
claimed by our chief magistrates and observed by the people, 
the Bibles, sanctuaries, and Sabbaths cherished by them, 
proclaim that in substance, life, faith, manners, not without 
great. drawbacks indeed, but still, as compared with being an 
atheistic, infidel, heathen, we area Christian, and both predomi- 
nantly and _ historically, a Protestant nation; but a nation that 
gives equal rights and privileges to every religion that does not, 
under that holy name, invade the peace, purity, and order of 
society by its crimes or orgies. 

We must notice, in conclusion, the fact that an increasing 
number of Christian people, including some of the most emi- 
nent laymen and ministers of our church, are beginning to avow 
the opinion that the co-education in the same schools of all the | 
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children of Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and infidels is so im- 
portant in order to the social and political unity of the people 
hereafter, and to prevent the formation of permanent separate 
clans, divided by enduring religious antipathies, that they are 
ready to surrender the use of the Bible in the public schools 
when necessary in the interest of this co-education. Whether 
such a sacrifice would secure the attendance of Catholic children 
at our public schools, and away from their own church schools, 
is not evident. It is supposed, however, that it might remove 
one plausible pretext for non-attendance.’ 

It is quite evident that such colorless non-religious education 
can only be the most rudimental; that which gives the forms 
and instruments for acquiring knowledge, more than any con- 
tent of knowledge of actual being, under these forms—spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic. These give the means of acquiring 
knowledge, but not fer se any facts, doctrines, or principles. Yet, 
how is it possible to learn the history of Christendom, or any 
part of it, especially our own country, and ignore the religious 
forces and forms of Christianity that have been so potent in 
shaping this history? The secularizing of the public schools 
must confine them, as they should be confined on other grounds, 
to the most elementary instruction. Hence a proper state uni- 
versity for advanced education becomes an impossibility, not 
only as being unable on religious grounds to teach history, but 


1 Dr. Woolsey sums up, as we suppose, the views of the class just referred 
to, in the following language : 

“Tf... the number of complainers isgreat, I would without hesitation advise 
the giving up of the Scriptures as a reading book for the sake of peace, and the 
more readily because it will always be read in a perfunctory, unintelligent way. 
But further than this we ought not to go. The state ought to do nothing to 
break up the communities into factions with different educations ; its object is 
to produce unity and common feeling everywhere. If separate schools were 
allowed for the Catholics, Protestant sects would follow, and we should have 
strictly sectarian education, the evils of which would spread far and wide over 
society. If, again, the Catholics would be content with having their children 
allowed to be absent from reading of the Bible, or from school prayers, or if 
their priests should wish to have atime given during the week, at the school, for 
religious instruction, I do not see how any serious objection could be offered. 
In regard to the main question, it seems certain that neither sectarian schools 
will be paid for by the money of the state, nor that the system of common-schools 


will be given up.” (Vol. ii., p. 412.) 
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also from a like logic of sects almost as stringently debarred from 
teaching science. Says Dr. Woolsey (vol. ii., p. 408), “ What 
right has the state to permit a man to teach a doctrine of the 
solar system which rests on atheism, if theism and revelation 
must be banished from the scholastic halls. Why permit evolu- 
tion to be publicly professed more than predestination ?” 


LYMAN H. ATWATER. 


DUALISM, MATERIALISM, OR IDEALISM? 


N a living human body, viewed objectively, there are mani- 
fested two distinct classes of phenomena, which are recog- 
nized in every language as perfectly distinguishable from each 
other, being in fact so unlike that they have not a single feature 
incommon. These are, first, merely physical appearances, all of 
which are reducible to modes of extension and motion, and 
which are witnessed or made known to us only through the 
corporeal organs of sense, chiefly through sight and touch. 
Secondly, there are the psychical phenomena of cognitive per- 
ception, feeling, and volition, which are not, in themselves or 
under their first and obvious aspect, modes either of extension 
or motion, which cannot be even imagined or conceived as 
such, and are not manifested through the senses, but are 
made known to us in the first instance solely through that in- 
ternal power which we call consciousness. Because these two 
classes of phenomena are so unlike,—unlike both in their nature 
and in the sources or agencies through which our knowledge of 
them is obtained,—the common opinion of mankind attributes 
them respectively to two entirely distinct substances or entities, 
called Body and Mind, or the conscious Self. The distinction 
between them is even so obvious, that it is recognized in every 
language; and the knowledge of it therefore precedes specula- 
tion, and is anterior to all science and philosophy; for language 
is the expression and record of the primitive observation and 
unprejudiced common-sense of mankind. 
These two classes of phenomena are further distinguished as 
being external or internal to him who observes them. The for- 
mer, the physical phenomena, are supposed to be out of us, and 
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are known only through the motion which brings some portion 
of the external matter in contact with our organs of sense. 
The latter, the psychical phenomena, are within us, and are cog- 
nized directly, and without any apparent: motion, and without 
the intervention of any corporeal organ of sense, by that indivisi- 
ble being whom every one calls Himself. Again, because the 
physical phenomena are external, and are cognizable through 
the senses, each of them may be witnessed simultaneously by 
many independent observers; the whole audience of a speaker 
may behold his gestures and hear his uttered words. But the 
psychical phenomena, the action of that speaker’s mind, cannot 
be observed by any person but himself. We who hear him 
know what he says, but we cannot, except through his report, 
know what he thinks. As Cardinal Manning says, “No one 
outside of us knows us as we know ourselves within. St. Paul 
asks, ‘ What man knoweth the things of man but the spirit of 
man that isin him?” Still further, the physical change itself 
can become known only through a psychical attestation of it, the 
observer being distinct from the fact observed. But a psychi- 
cal phenomenon, so to speak, witnesses itself by an act of con- 
sciousness, and thus supplies the only possible evidence of its 
own existence. Thus, the color of the sky, the fragrance of the 
rose, the heat of the fire, are nothing to me, and do not even 
exist, except as perceived by an act of my mind; but that act 
of mind is a conscious one, the knowledge that it exists being 
inseparable from the fact of its existence. All physical phe- 
nomena, moreover, because they are modes of extension and 
motion, consist of parts external to each other, partes extra 
partes, and so are complex and divisible without limit, an abso- 
lute unit either of space or time being inconceivable. Buta 
state of consciousness, be it a perception, a feeling, or a volition, 
is properly indivisible, having no relation to space and no pro- 
per duration in time, being complete and fully determinable in 
character at the first and only moment of its being, what is 
called its “continuity” being only a succession of its repeated 
acts. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the two classes of phe- 
nomena, so far as they have been thus analyzed, may be con- 
veniently summed up in a tabular form. 
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PHYSICAL, 


1. All are modes of extension and 
motion. 

2. They can be observed only 
through the action of the senses. 


3. They are external to the obser- 
ver. 

4. Each may be witnessed simul- 
taneously by many observers. 


5. What is physical can be known 
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PSYCHICAL, 


1. None of them can be conceived 
either as extended or as moving. 

2. They are never cognizable by 
the senses, but are witnessed solely 
by consciousness. 

3. They are internal to the ob- 
server. 

4. They can be immediately known 
only by the one person who experien- 
ces them. 

5. What is psychical is known er 


sé, the phenomenon being its own at- 
testation. 

6. The act of observing and the 
fact observed are one and the same 
thing. 

7. They have no distinction ot 
parts, and so are indivisible. 


only through what is psychical. 


6. The observer is distinét from the 
fact observed. 


7. They consist of parts external to 
each other, and are therefore divisible 
without limit. 


Now the great question which we have to consider is, 
whether these two classes of phenomena are manifestations 
of two coexisting and perfectly distinguishable substances, 
entities, or things lying behind or beneath them, these two 
being designated respectively as Matter and Mind, or the think- 
ing Self; or whether they are only two aspects of one and the 
same entity or substance. In other words, is man a dual being 
composed of Body and Soul, these two acting, for a while at 
least, together and in concert, or is man really ove in his inmost 
nature and being; this one, according to the Materialist, being 
only relatively one, a mere aggregate of various sorts of matter 
a structure curiously put together of chemical atoms; or, ac- 
cording to the Idealist, being mind and mind only, and so 
absolutely simple and indivisible, what we call our Body being 
a mere-shadow, form without substance, a mental picture exist- 
ing solely in the mind and for the mind? Here issue is joined ; 
this is the whole question, than which a graver and more preg- 
nant one cannot be stated. Dualism, Materialism, or Idealism, 
—which will you adopt? 

It is curious that the answer to this question depends very 
much on the person respecting whom it is asked. If you ask it 

28 
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respecting any other man than yourself, and confine your atten- 
tion entirely to what you directly know of him, then you must 
accept the doctrine of Materialism. To you, any other man 
appears as one body among other bodies, a mere aggregate of 
atoms, manifesting only physical characteristics. For all that 
you immediately know of him, he may be a mere automaton, 
like Maelzel’s chess-player, making gestures and uttering sounds 
indeed, though, apart from the purely conventional significance 
which you see fit to attach to them, those gestures and sounds 
have no more meaning than the flapping of a windmill’s arms 
and sails, the notes sounded on a flute, or the screeches of a 
locomotive. Viewed from the outside, which is all that is 
accessible to sense, man is only a forked radish, with a head 
fantastically carved. Hence Descartes, regarding animals only 
externally, concluded with perfect justice that they were mere 
machines, destitute of feeling, and therefore that there was 
no cruelty in beating them, or even in dissecting them while 
still apparently alive. Reasoning in like manner, another phi- 
losopher propounds this grave question: Suppose a skilful 
mechanic, as much excelling a Vaucanson or a Maelzel as either 
of these excelled a common carpenter, should construct a 
wooden figure perfectly resembling my footman, dressed in the 
same livery, and performing with equal adroitness every menial 
task that was required of him; should I be able to detect the 
cheat and perceive that an automaton had been substituted for 
my servant? Certainly not, I answer; though perchance a 
doubt might sometimes occur, whether the mechanical, and 
therefore exact and unvarying, obedience rendered to my com- 
mands by this eidolon-was not more than could be reasonably 
expected of any but a superhuman footman. I might suppose 
that he was above, but never that he was Jde/ow, humanity. 

On the other hand, whoever puts the question as referring 
exclusively to Azmself, must receive just the opposite answer. 
According to all the evidence which is kere available, every man 
is to himself purely an ideal being, and all around him is ideal. 
Matter comes not near him, does not enter into his composi- 
tion, does not even exist. As already stated, what is physical 
can be known only through what is psychical. You and all 
other men, my own body included, are mere impressions made 
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upon my mind, mere pictures floating before my fancy. Sun, 
moon, and stars are nothing to me, except as bodiless images 
reflected in the glass of my consciousness. Perhaps I dreamed 
of you last night, and as personages in that dream, you were 
certainly unreal or immaterial. Who will give me any valid as- 
surance that I am not merely dreaming of you now? As Leib- 
gitz said long ago, “It is only by what is within us, that we have 
any knowledge of what is outside.’’ At the best, the existence 
of matter as such is only an inference; it is never known im- 
mediately and in itself, but we infer that it exists as the un- 
known cause of the sensations in our minds. All that we do 
know immediately, as distinct from our consciousness, is the 
presence of a resisting Force, a Power not ourselves, with which 
we come directly in contact when we strike hand or foot against 
what is outside; and this is enough to assure us that we live in 
‘a real world, peopled with beings like ourselves. But that this 
foreign agency, this resisting Force, comes from dead and inert 
particles of matter is a mere figment of the imagination; it isa 
crude and baseless hypothesis. Hence there is a contradiction 
in assuming, as Kant does, that both external and internal pres- 
entations to consciousness have merely phenomenal truth, both 
in the same manner and to the same degree. For the phenom- 
enal truth of what is physical presupposes the real truth of 
what is psychical, the former being known only through the 
latter; that is, if the psychical event were not a real and direct 
presentation to consciousness, the physical phenomena would 
not even appear. I may reasonably doubt whether the picture 
in my mind correctly represents an external reality; but I can- 
not doubt that this mental picture itself is an internal reality, 
for its presence is immediately attended by consciousness. To 
adopt a parallel case, the accused would not even seem to be 
cuilty, if circumstances and witnesses did not actually testify 
against him. As Leibnitz remarks, “ There may be intelligible 
reason for error in our mediate and external perceptions; but 
if our immediate internal experience could possibly deceive us, 
there could not be for us any truth of fact whatsoever.” 

This distinction between the immediate apprehension of 
reality and the merely phenomenal presentation of it becomes 
more important when we pass from qualities to the substance or 
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thing in which those qualities are supposed to inhere. The 
substance of Matter is not even phenomenally apprehended. 
It does not even appear to be. It lies hid behind an impenetrable 
veil. So far as our knowledge of it is concerned, Matter is only 
what is supposed to be contained in a husk or shell, which, as it 
can be looked at only from the outside, may be empty for all that 
we know. We cannot crack the nut, so as to ascertain whether, 
it is full or void. All its qualities are manifested merely at its 
surface, and can never be known to be more than skin-deep. 
Of course, what we term Body can be indefinitely subdivided. 
But the atom isthe ultimate element of matter, Body being 
merely an aggregate of atoms, each of which, as its name im- 
ports, is absolutely indivisible and absolutely hard. After all, 
the atom of the chemist is a mere conception of the mind; it 
is too minute to be separately apprehended by the senses, 
and is properly thought only as form without substance. 
Hence it is but the ghost of matter, and that which is exclu- 
sively constituted from it by mere aggregation is equally un- 
substantial. 

On the other hand, the substance, here called the Subject, 
of psychical phenomena is manifested directly and in itself, 
through the same indivisible act of consciousness by which I 
apprehend its successive states or attributes. That sentient 
and thinking Subject, which every one calls “I,” or Self, is an 
indispensable factor in every immediate presentation to con- 
sciousness. A sensation or thought is nothing to me except 
so far as Iam conscious of it as #zwe,—that is, as the state or 
condition in which I exist for that moment. What I am directly 
conscious of is not an abstraction, such as a sound ora color, 
but the concrete fact, ‘(I hear the sound,” or ‘I see the color.”’ 
Neither the sound nor the color exists, as a present reality, if it 
is not now perceived ; and it cannot be perceived, except I am 
conscious of Myself as perceiving it; for there is no perception 
without a percipient, no action without an agent. As already 
remarked, I have not a phenomenal, but an immediate and in- 
tuitive, knowledge of the existence of the sensation; and from 
what has now been stated, it necessarily follows that I have an 
immediate and intuitive knowledge of Myself as sentient, in- 
stead of having merely a phenomenal cognition of that Self 
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through its manifestations, or an indirect assurance of its reality 
by inference from other cognitions. 

Still further; I not only know ¢hat it is, but also, to a con- 
siderable extent, I know wat it is—namely, that it is absolutely 
one and indivisible, and that it is identical with itself throughout 
its successive manifestations. I know it as absolutely one and 
the same being under all its variety of aspects, and in all the 
remembered stages of its existence. On each of these points, 
we have the distinct and irrefragable testimony of conscience as 
well as of consciousness. No one ever attempts to divide and 
parcel out his responsibility for any act, either as between dif- 
ferent portions of Himself at the same time, or between a past 
and a present Self as distinct beings at different times. This 
indeed is the proper idea and significance of what we call Per- 
sonality, that it is constituted by the unity, continuity, and iden- 
tity of our conscious being. It is only by a figure of speech, 
and that a somewhat strained and unnatural one, that we ever 
speak of a former Self as contradistinguished in any way what- 
soever, except as acting differently, from the Self now present 
to consciousness. Usually, when we compare one thing with 
another and find that they perfectly resemble each other, we 
say that they are not different, but the same, but what we mean 
is, that they are merely szmz/ar, not that they are numerically 
the same. Only in this figurative and limited sense do we say, 
for instance, that the speaker uses “ the same” gesture, or ut- 
ters “the same” word; of course, they are not numerically the 
same, each being the result of a second and distinct act of mus- 
cular exertion. But it is only by a metaphor that I speak of 
comparing my former with my present Self. There is really no 
comparison in this case, since what are called ¢wo are immedi- 
ately and intuitively perceived to be one and the same, numeri- 
cally the same, though present at two separate times. It is a 
necessary and intuitive recognition of oneness of substance,— 
of the absolute identity of the agent in two distinct acts. That 
the child is father of the man, is but half the truth; so far as 
memory extends, the child zs the man, with a common con- 
sciousness and an indivisible responsibility. Call up any dis- 
tinctly remembered act of your childhood, perchance a repented 
one of wilfulness, petulance, or sin, and try to convince your- 
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self that you are not the same being who did it, but that it was 
the act of another Self; or even that you are only in part the 
same, and in part different. You cannot doit. The interven- 
ing years have indeed enlarged your knowledge, altered your 
habits, and increased your powers; but the piercing eye of con- 
sciousness reveals instinctively and at once, under these phe- 
nomenal changes, the unbroken continuity and identity of your 
inmost being, your real Self. 

With this persistent unity and sameness of the thinking 
mind, contrast the incessant mutations of what appears as our 
corporeal organism. Physiology has proved beyond all question 
that my body is kept up only through a constant process of flux 
and renovation. Throughout every portion of it, waste and 
repair, excretion and accretion, balance each other, so that every 
tissue is, so to speak, an embodiment of change. We cannot 
descend twicé into the same river; no two days together do we 
inhabit the same body. It istrue that our mental life also seems 
to survive only through a similar incessant change of its states 
of consciousness. But in both cases, the mutation is witnessed 
and measured, so to speak, by what is immutable; just as the 
flow of a quiet stream can be detected and estimated only by 
its drifting past a rock or some immovable object on its banks. 
The conscious Self, one and the same throughout its whole re- 
membered history, is that which beholds all change, and with- 
out which any change would be imperceptible, but which, in 
itself, is as immutable as any star in the evening sky. A river 
of thought is perpetually flowing through our minds; but it is 
only the odjects which thus flit past, like rapidly shifting images 
in a mirror, while the thinking subject is the steadfast eye which 
beholds them come and go. Vainly do we strive to arrest what 
in its very nature and essence is so fugitive. What we call the 
same problem, indeed, the same knotty subject of reflection, 
may steadily be kept in view through long hours of anxious 
pondering and research ; but it is really not the same for any 
two successive moments. According to the common phrase, we 
are turning it over in our minds, so that it is perpetually appear- 
ing under a novel aspect, and in altered relations to the fresh 
collateral topics which are ever clustering around it and divid- 
ing our attention. So we may hunt the same game during suc _ 
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cessive hours or days; but the chase constantly hurries us on- 
ward into regions hitherto unexplored, fresh scenes and incidents 
rising around us at every moment. The huntsman is the same 
all the while, the various scenes of the landscape through which 
he rides being all successively photographed and compared with 
each other in his indivisible consciousness, 

The essential oneness and identity of -the thinking Self are 
necessarily involved and presupposed in the exercise of every 
function of thought. The mind could not do its work, if it were 
merely a shifting aggregate of distinct parts; it could not 
reduce plurality to unity ; to adopt the phraseology of Kant, it 
could not grasp together the manifold of intuition into the unity 
of apprehension, if the artificial and virtual unit thus formed 
were not a mere reflection of the absolute simplicity and un- 
changeableness of the thinking Subject. Logic teaches us, that 
the intellect is necessarily a unifying faculty. The process of 
cognition is always a synthesis—a putting together of many into 
one, through comparing the elements with each other and dis- 
cerning their mutual relations; and this is possible only because 
the understanding is one and the same in every portion of its 
work. Even the simplest act of perception is a construction of 
the plurality of parts and attributes of the perceived object into 
one whole, whereby we recognize it as coming under a previously 
formed concept, and therefore as designated by a name com- 
mon to it with other individuals of the same class. But if the 
mind is itself a manifold without unity, either a mere bundle of 
sensations or a series of isolated thoughts, it cannot unite the 
disjecta membra of experience into an object of cognition, and 
thus knowledge itself becomes impossible. 

Let me illustrate the necessity of this oneness of the think- 
ing principle a little further. Even the semblance of duality 
must be excluded. Thus, a congenitally blind person and 
another who is congenitally deaf, merely because they are two 
distinct individuals, though their bodies should be as closely 
united. as were those of the Siamese twins, cannot, by combin- 
ing their information, come to know that a color is different from 
a sound. ‘Then my knowledge that these two distinct phenom- 
ena of sight and hearing are radically unlike each other must be 
due to the fact that I am one and the same person who per- 
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ceives them both. Any two objects or two sensations, in order 
that they may be compared with each other, must be united in 
a common consciousness; and that is impossible, except on the 
supposition of the absolute unity of that consciousness. Hence, 
I can never be sure that an orange raises in your mind the same 
sensation of color that it does in mine; for though we agree to 
call it by the same name, the word yed/ow designates in either 
case only the peculiar sensation which each of us receives from 
the orange. In order to be sure that your sensation so desig- 
nated perfectly resembles mzne, I must not only get inside your 
skull and look out through your eyes, but I must be melted and 
absorbed into your self-consciousness; we must cease to be two 
and become one. 

Both the doctrine and the argument here are far from new, 
but were clearly and forcibly presented by Plato in the “ Thez- 
tetus,” and again by Aristotle, from whom they were adopted 
by Descartes, though the physiologists of our own day seem to 
have lost sight of them altogether. I borrow in part Professor 
Archer Butler’s exposition of the reasoning of Aristotle upon 
this point. There must be, he argues, one receptacle—a com- 
mon and higher sense, which brings together the special percep- 
tions of the several distinct senses, so as to harmonize them into 
one system of knowledge through discerning their mutual 
relations: r@v idiwv aicOntnpiwv sv tt xKOLvOY éoTIV 
aisOntnpiov, eis 0 Tas nar’ évépyerav aicOnoess avaynaiov 
anavrav. ‘The differences of things sensible must be appre- 
hended by sense. Yet this detector of differences cannot be 
any peculiar or special sense among the five external ones, for 
each can but perceive its own object, and none can compare 
with the rest; ovre meywpiopévors éevdéyerar upiverv. It 
can no more be effected by distinct sezses, than by distinct 
persons. There must then be some single faculty of sensation, 
the common judge of all. Nor, again, can the objects be pre- 
sented to the sense in different ¢27es, any more than by differ- 
ent organs, if a single indivisible judgment isto be pronounced ; 
the two objects must be included in the one instantaneous 
judgment. Only if A and B are both simultaneously present to 
consciousness, can I judge that A zs B. Hence, there must 
exist some common centre of sensation, in which all the sensa- 
tions of all the senses are received and compared.” 
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Take now the confident. assertions of the Materialists, and 
see how incompetent they are to grasp the fundamental con- 
ditions of the problem which they undertake to solve. “By the 
study of physiology,” says Dr. Maudsley, “it has been placed 
beyond doubt” [observe the magisterial dogmatism of affirma- 
tion, z¢ has been placed beyond doubt] “ that the nerve-cells which 
exist in countless numbers—about 600 millions in number, 
according to Meynert’s calculations—in the gray matter spread 
over the surface of the hemispheres are the nervous centres of 
tdeas.”’ It is satisfactory to know that we have so large a num- 
ber of ideas on hand for the furtherance of our intellectual 
labors, though it is somewhat remarkable that the brain of any 
clown, having the ordinary amount of gray matter covering it, 
is about as richly furnished with them as that of a Newton ora 
Leibnitz. With equally unfaltering assurance, Dr. Maudsley 
proceeds to inform us that the cerebral hemispheres “ are super- 
added in man and the higher animals for the further fashioning 
of sensory tmpressions tnto 1deas or conceptions.” But each sensa- 
tion is particular and individual, representing only the one ob- 
ject or quality by which it is imprinted on the sense; while the 
idea or concept is general, standing for a whole class of objects 
or attributes, to each of which it bears a definite relation. Re- 
membered experience of an indefinite number of particular 
things belonging to this class is therefore needed to constitute 
the idea; and how is such experience possible, how can many 
memories be garnered up in one thought, except through the 
unifying action of one thinking principle which originally wit- 
nessed them all? Memory is possible only on the supposition 
of the continuous identity of him who remembers. My testi- 
mony as an eye-witness of what took place yesterday or a week 
ago is admissible only on the ground that I am still the same 
being who beheld the occurrence. In like manner, the presence 
of countless ideas in my brain, each enshrined in its own nerve- 
cell, would avail me nothing, except so far as every one of them 
is distinctly recognized as mzne, or as the phase for the moment 
of my indivisible consciousness. I must exert a co-ordinating 
power over them, discerning their relations to each other, sepa- 
rating and combining them, and thus elaborating them into 
distinct trains of thought and orderly systems of knowledge. 
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Otherwise, the presence in my brain of a crude mass of details 
mechanically imprinted at haphazard on the gray matter there, 
and each isolated on its own nerve-centre, would generate only 
confusion, and leave me just as helpless and impotent as if my 
mind were a blank. 

One is not surprised, then, to find Dr. Maudsley, on the very 
next page of his book, frankly admitting that his whole theory 
is a blank hypothesis, without a shred of evidence in its favor. 
“ So exquisitely delicate,” he says, “are the organic processes 
of mental development which take place in the nerve-centres 
of the cortical layers, that they are certainly, so far as our pres- 
ent means of investigation reach, quite impenetrable to the 
senses; the mysteries of their secret operations cannot be un- 
ravelled ; they are like nebulz which no telescope can yet re- 
solve. Nor will it be thought reasonable to ask such knowledge, 
when we reflect that we have not yet the means of knowing the 
properties and structure of the molecule of any liquid or solid 
—what are its internal motions and what are the parts and 
shape of it.” Then the senses, even when aided by the highest 
powers of the microscope, tell us nothing about what is taking 
place within any one of the 600 millions of the nerve-cells. 
They do not enable us to see the ideas therein contained; and 
even if the ideas-were like colored bits of glass, perceptible by 
sense (which they certainly are not), there would still be needed 
an eye, ove common power of vision, to behold them there. 
Consciousness, pure and simple, the only other organ of knowl- 
edge which we possess, surely does not teach us any thing what- 
ever about the physical constitution of the brain. The ideas 
themselves tell us nothing about their local habitation within 
the skull. But if neither the senses nor consciousness, our sole 
means of information, give us any testimony on the subject, 
how comes it to be “placed beyond doubt” that within the gray 
matter of the brain are found “the nervous centres of zdeas’’ as 
distinguished from sensations, and that the cerebral hemispheres 
in man and the higher animals are organized for the very purpose 
of “fashioning sensory impressions into ideas or conceptions” ? 

One of the highest authorities in physiology, Prof. Huxley, 
though he has a strong bias towards materialism, frankly admits 
that “there is no satisfactory proof at present that the manifes- 
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tation of any particular kind of mental faculty is specially allot- 
ted to, or connected.with, the activity of any particular region of 
the cerebral hemispheres.” 

We understand what is said to us only on condition of re- 
membering the earlier uttered half of the sentence while we are 
hearing the later half. Even if each of these halves has its sepa- 
rate locality, the indivisible co-ordinating mind must still bring 
them together and apprehend them as a unit, before the mean- 
ing of the sentence as a whole becomes intelligible ; otherwise, 
each half might as well be whispered separately, under strict 
injunctions of secrecy, to the two Siamese twins. 

In the seventeenth century, the favorite hypothesis for ex- 
plaining the intercourse of mind with body was that of “ ‘the 
animal spirits’ —fluids far more subtile than the lightest gas, 
which permeate the brain and swiftly traverse the conduits of 
the nerves, and thereby harmonize and transmit the activities 
of the intellect and the will. Then Dr. Hartley set forth his 
doctrine of the vibrations and vibratiuncles of the substance of 
the nerves, which appears still to be the favorite theory of the 
German materialists. Somewhat later, e/ectricity travelling along 
the nerves, and stimulating the action of the brain, became the 
deus ex machind, the motive-power of the machine, and is still 
frequently appealed to as explanatory of psychical processes. 
Then Mr. Herbert Spencer applies to chemical affinities for an 
explanation of the problem, and conceives mental processes as 
repeated acts of resolving and reconstituting molecules in a 
condition of unstable equilibrium. ‘“Nerve-centres disinteg- 
rated by action,” he says, “are perpetually reintegrating them- 
selves, and again becoming fit for action ;’ and hence with un- 
hesitating assurance, though without a particle of evidence, he 
announces his foreordained conclusion, “‘ we have good reason to 
conclude that, at the particular place in a superior nervous cen- 
tre, where, in some mysterious way, an objective change or ner- 
vous action causes a subjective change or feeling, there exists a 
quantitative equivalence between the two.” Quantitative equiv- 
alence indeed! But then whence comes the difference im guality 
between one thought and another; between the inspired crea- 
tions of genius and the platitudes of a clown? Since the chemi- 
cal see-saw of setting up nerve-molecules in the brain and knock- 
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ing them down again is essentially and forever the same, like atoms 
always forming like compounds, it ought to produce precisely 
the same result in a grave-digger’s skull as in a Hamlet's. In 
fact, why should not one and the same thought be reiterated 
forever, since two atoms of hydrogen with one of oxygen never 
yield any thing but pure water? A later authority than Mr. 
Spencer discourses about “ the peculiar discharge of undulatory 
motion between cerebral ganglia that uuzformly accompanies a 
feeling or state of consciousness.” But no microscope ever dis- 
closed any undulatory movement whatever in the brain; and 
the doctrine of the concomitance of any such action with the 
processes of abstract thought is as purely fanciful as the Carte- 
sian hypothesis of the circulation of ‘the animal spirits.’ 

All conjectures of this sort are crude, unmeaning, and unsci- 
entific. They contradict each other, they are entirely devoid 
of evidence, and they throw no light whatever upon the problem 
in hand, which is the nature of the connection between the body 
and the mind. Of course, such a connection exists, for man isa 
thinking animal, that is,a dual being; and this connection takes 
place through the nervous system, by means of which impressions 
on the senses and volitions are transmitted between the outer 
surface and the consciousness. But dissection of the nervous 
system can never discover the particular point in it which is the 
presence-chamber of the thinking Self, such as Descartes thought 
he found in the pineal gland; for as Mind is not a mode either 
of extension or motion, it has no relation to place; and con- 
sciousness tells us that it is, in fact, ubiquitous to the whole ner- 
vous organism. It zs wherever it acts and feels; for it is a con- 
tradiction that any thing should act where it is not—that is, 
should get outside of itself, or jump out of its own skin. Such 
action would be like that ascribed to Baron Miinchhausen, who 
lifted himself out of the river by his own pigtail—that is, he got 
out of himself. Now, as long as the connection of the parts 
with each other remains inviolate, I do unquestionably act and 
feel throughout every ganglion and fibre of my whole nervous 
system, usually with consciousness, though sometimes uncon- 
sciously. Then I am actually present, 2% propria persona, in 
the tips of my fingers, wherewith I feel my pen, and write this 
sentence ; in the nervous papillz which line my mouth, where- 
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with I taste, but not wherewith my tongue and palate taste— 
for they are material and insentient, sensation proper being 
surely the prerogative of mind alone. Sensation is not double; 
my palate does not first taste, and then, afterwards and as a 
consequence, I taste; but I taste through my palate. Such is 
the testimony of consciousness, surely. In like manner, I am 
present in the retina of my organ of vision, where I behold 
colors, and not where my eyeball beholds them, for ¢#a¢ is in 
front of the retina and distinct from it, so that it is merely my 
organ or telescope. 

Moreover, this omnipresence of the thinking Self toits whole 
nervous organism is not effected through diffusion, or by parti- 
tion and separate allotment, one portion of it being here and 
another portion there. But because it is absolutely one and 
indivisible, it is all in every part ; it spreads undivided, operates 
unspent. Thus it is that the relation of the human Soul to the 
limited theatre of its own activities typifies the relation of the 
Infinite One to the universe. Each fills with an undivided 
presence the whole sphere of its being; “ Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” What 
is meant by the distinction of our several faculties is but a verbal 
difference,—is a mere convenience for classifying the successive 
or simultaneous acts of one and the same being. It is not my 
intellect which thinks, but I think. It is not my will which ener- 
gizes, but I act; and I am solely responsible for the whole act 
throughout all time. It is not my nerves which are sentient, 
but I feel through them, and compel them, as my ministers, to 
do my bidding. It is not the eye that sees, or the ear that hears, 
but one indivisible spirit, Myself, which is percipient through 
these organs, and sums up its own various activities in one act 
of cognition, and its successive states of consciousness in one 
remembrance. A vibration of the nerve, as well as of the air or 
the ether, may precede the audible or visual sensation; but the 
vibration zs not the sensation, for it does not, like that, rise into 
consciousness. The vibration is a phase or mode of motion and 
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extension, being inconceivable without both; but a state of 
consciousness obstinately refuses to include either. What is 
the shape, or size, or velocity of love or hate, of bitterness or 
sourness, of anxiety or benevolence, or abstract thought? We 
see at once that the question is meaningless and absurd. 

This doctrine has been illustrated, with his usual wit and 
eloquence, by Mr. Ruskin. “It is quite true,” he says, “that 
the tympanum of the ear vibrates under sound, and that the 
surface of the water in a ditch vibrates, too: but the ditch hears 
nothing for all that; and my hearing is still to me as blessed a 
mystery as ever, and the interval between the ditch and me 
quite as great. If the trembling sound in my ears was once of 
the marriage-bell which began my happiness, and is now of the 
passing bell which ends it, the difference between these two 
sounds to me cannot be counted by the number of concussions. 
There have been some curious speculations lately, as to the con- 
veyance of mental consciousness by ‘brain-waves.’ What does 
it matter how it is conveyed? The consciousness itself is not 
a wave. It may be accompanied here or there by any quantity 
of quivers and shakes, up or down, of any thing you can find in 
the universe that is shakeable; what is that tome? My friend 
is dead, and my—according to modern views—vibratory sorrow 
is not one whit less, or less mysterious to me, than my old quiet 
one.” Even if we grant the concomitance of the two phenom- 
ena, the question still remains, which is cause and which is 
effect. What better right have you to say that the vibration 
produced the sorrow, than I have to affirm that the consciousness 
of sorrow caused the vibration? Surely, it is not the suffusion 
of blood into the cheeks and neck, which rouses in my mind the 
feeling of shame, but it is the consciousness of shame which calls 
up the blush. Wherein, then, can observation of the physical 
phenomenon throw any light on the nature of the psychical 
state which precedes it ? 

All these attempts to imagine some refined and subtile pro- 
cesses of mechanism or chemistry taking place within the skull, 
wherewith to bridge over the abyss between matter and thought, 
to make matter seem more spiritual and thought more gross, 
just as we try to approximate black to white by running through 
all the shades of gray, are but labor thrown away. You cannot 
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fill up by intermediate steps the boundless interval between a 
molecule and an idea; you cannot transmute joys and anxieties 
into fluids, or judgment and invention into the swing of a pen- 
dulum ; for they are not zz codem genere. Maudsley’s attempt 
to pack distinct ideas into separate nerve-cells, and then to call 
them into more vivid activity by pulling some nerve-fibre like 
a string, is akin only to the folly of a child, who stuffs its doll 
with sawdust, and “ makes-believe” that it is hushinga live baby 
to sleep. The mere concomitance of a mental act with a physi- 
cal change proves nothing, and throws no light on the subject ; 
for there are many processes going on simultaneously all the 
time in the brain—such as the circulation of the blood, the wear 
and replacement of tissues, chemical changes, the jar of atoms 
—any one of which is just as invariably concomitant as any 
other with the processes of pure thought. As the heart and 
the arteries are constantly pumping a rush of blood into and 
through my brain, and pumping it out again, why not identify 
that circulation with the ever-flowing river of thought, by the 
side of which my consciousness watches and waits? Why not, 
indeed, save for the reason that a blood-corpuscle no more re- 
sembles an idea, than the sound of a trumpet is like the, color 
blue or scarlet? The two things are utterly disparate—so hope- 
lessly unlike, that to mention them in the same breath is an 
absurdity. : 
Let us turn, then, to another mechanical hypothesis, which 
is a very old one, though it has recently been revived and 
adorned with the fine fancy and abundant physiological knowl- 
edge of Dr. O. W. Holmes; to the supposition ‘that memory 
is a material record; that the brain is scarred and seamed with 
infinitesimal hieroglyphics, as the features are engraved with the 
traces of thought and passion.” But wherein am [ any the 
better off from having an image, say of the battle of Gettys- 
burg, stamped on my brain, than from having one engraved and 
hung up on the wall of my study? In either case, the picture be- 
comes significant only so far as it is beheld by an eye which 
looks at it, and by an indivisible thinking Self which contemplates 
its parts in their due relations to each other, and the whole in its 
relations to the foregoing and the subsequent history of my 
country. There is no bodily eye, no corporeal organ of vision, 
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inside of the skull, to behold the picture there written or stamped 
on the surface of the brain; and it is only by apprehending 
these relations of the depicted event to the past and the future, 
that it really becomes known. And surely. these redatzons, as they 
cannot be either perceived by sense or represented by imagi- 
nation, as they have no shape, or color, or any other sensible 
quality, can be apprehended only by pure abstract thought, 
without the intervention of any mechanical or chemical process 
whatsoever. That was not properly the field of Gettysburg 
which could be beheld by the eye of a horse or a dog, just as 
well as by that of a man. As regarded bya student of the 
world’s history, the great determining fight between the North 
and the South was something which could neither be depicted 
on canvas, nor imprinted on the pulpy surface of the brain. 
The remark is as old as Aristotle, that each of the five senses 
is only a modification of the sense of touch. Now the merely 
physical result of this touch or impact must be always the same ; 
it is only a jarof atoms, whether made on one nerve or another. 
But the percipient mind differentiates these separate concussions 
easily enough, and thereby acquires the varied material, the 
distinct data, of knowledge. Touch or agitate my optic nerve, 
and I see; touch my auditory nerve, and I hear; touch, my ol- 
factory nerve, and I smell. Between the mere jar of atoms, 
which, in either of these cases, is the only physical consequent 
of the touch, and the mental sensation which is simultaneous 
with it, there is as wide a difference as between an image in a 
mirror and one who sees that image. Because all pltysical phe- 
nomena are modes exclusively of extension and motion, all the 
differences by which they are distinguishable from each other 
can be expressed in terms of mere guantity. Itis all a question 
of more or less. Any one phenomenon has more or less exten- 
sion than another, more or less velocity, more or less permanence, 
has more or fewer parts, and so forth. But in the world of sen- 
sations and ideas, far the most numerous and important distinc- 
tions are those of guality. In looking at the same landscape, 
the poet and the painter may not actually see more than the 
clown; but they have a keener discernment, a nicer sense of 
what is fitting or beautiful, a fuller appreciation of harmony, a 
more lively perception of analogies, a richer store of associated 
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ideas. And when we pass into the realm of pure imagination 
and abstract thought, this distinction between persons becomes 
world-wide. The man of genius does not necessarily think 
faster than other people; he may not have more ideas in a given 
time. But he has better ones. His thoughts instruct and im- 
prove the world, form the minds of coming generations, and 
change the course of history. As merely the inside aspect of 
physical changes in the brain, as the mechanical or chemical 
action of the molecules of nervous substance, I cannot even 
imagine any difference between the work of an accountant 
summing up columns of figures, and that of a Newton or a 
Laplace,—between the poetry of Martin F. Tupper and that of 
John Milton. And if we compare men only with their peers, 
the differences between them, resulting from their respective 
idiosyncrasies, are still countless and obvious, and inexplicable 
on any hypothesis of the Materialist. 

One of the most eminent physicists in England, Prof. P. G. 
Tait, remarks, “To say that even the very lowest form of life, 
not to speak of its higher forms, still less of volition and con- 
sciousness, can be fully explained on physical principles alone 
—that is, by the mere relative motions and interactions of 
portions of inanimate matter, however refined and sublimated, 
—is simply unscientific. There is absolutely nothing known in 
physical science which can lend the slightest support to such an 
idea.” Compare this clear and forcible statement with the asser- 
tion already quoted from Dr. Maudsley, and “placed beyond 
doubt” by him and his whole school of physiological psycholo- 
gists, and tell me which of the two savans is merely indulging 
in a midsummer-night’s dream, and which presents only the 
simple and unvarnished fact. 

In beginning a study of the connection between physical 
and psychical phenomena, men are naturally misled through 
their previous experience into setting up a false standard of 
reality and a false measure of certainty. We come to the in- 
quiry with a strongly preconceived opinion that the only un- 
questionable reality is that of material objects, which can be 
touched, measured, and weighed; that speculative truths must 
always be referred to a standard of tangible facts; and that the 
only evidence which cannot be impeached is the testimony of 
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the senses. This is because the exigencies of our compound 
life impose upon us unceasing labor, in order to provide for the 
mere physical wants of the body. We must be housed, clothed, 
and fed; through agencies which are in great part of a material 
nature, through incessant physical efforts, we must keep up our 
intercourse with our fellow-men and co-operate with them in 
common enterprises. Even when some of the means for these 
ends are psychical, as in the communication of feeling and 
thought, the practical results by which success is measured are 
generally physical. Hence we are deluded into thinking that 
Matter is the only real object, that mental phenomena are but 
unsubstantial counterfeits of what actually exists, and that the 
senses are the sole inlets of what is properly called knowledge. 
But these illusions only show that we bring with us to our higher 
meditations what Lord Bacon expressively calls “the rust and 
the tarnish of the furnace,” the corrupting or blinding influence 
of the petty occupations of our daily lives. We are too much 
the slaves of our senses, and through them are too often en- 
grossed with material things. I know of nothing more degrad- 
ing or unphilosophical than such enslavement to flesh and sense. 

Compare deliberately the two worlds in which we live, the 
one of Matter and the other of Mind, and say which presents 
the stronger evidence of reality, and which is more immediately 
and certainly known. As already stated, what is physical is 
known only through what is psychical, and our immediate life 
and action never pass the bounds of our ideal world. Matter, 
at best, is apprehended only indirectly and by inference; it is 
never immediately presented to consciousness. It is only a 
supposition, the unknown cause of a known effect. We are 
conscious of the sensible impression, but not of the material 
object which is supposed to produce that impression. We hear 
the sounds, but we do not directly hear the bell or the cart rat- 
tling in the street; ¢#at is an acquired knowledge, dependent 
on foregoing experience. We see the light, but do not see the 
sun, for that is more than ninety millions of miles off. And the 
light, as distinct from the physical vibration, is only a secondary 
quality,—that is, it exists and is visible only within the limits of 
consciousness. The senses are perpetually leading us astray, if 
not through rendering false testimony, at least through enticing 
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us to found erroneous conclusions upon that testimony. The 
first lesson which even physical science has to teach is, to dis- 
trust the immediate evidence of the senses, as too often they 
confound the apparent with the real, the near with the remote, 
the visible with the tangible phenomena. At best, they furnish 
only the crude data of knowledge; and it is only as tested and 
cross-examined by the intellect, that what they report can become 
a basis for science properly so called. I have already adverted 
to the fact that sensations are properly incommunicable and 
strictly peculiar to him who has them, so that we can never be 
sure that they are the same for different observers. Sometimes, 
as in the case of color-blindness, a discrepancy in their testimony 
can be demonstrated. 

But the truths which are intuitively discerned by pure intel- 
lect acting @ priorz, and independently of the evidence of the 
senses, are necessarily recognized as valid, not only for him who 
now thinks them, but at all times and for all mankind. They 
are not derived from experience, but are absolute laws which 
govern all experience, and so are irreversible, even in thought. 
As Leibnitz expresses it, they are what God eternally thinks, 
and therefore cannot be abrogated even by Omnipotence. 
Created things, for the very reason that they were created, are 
contingent, and necessarily depend on the good-will and pleas- 
ure of Him who made them. But the true and the good, in- 
cluding all the relations of pure ideas, are coeternal with the 
Infinite Mind whose perfections they express, and therefore lie 
outside of the region within which alone power is applicable. 
To suppose that they could be abrogated would be to suppose 
that the Deity should act contrary to his own nature,—that is, 
that he should cease to be God. As I have elsewhere said, to 
ask if the Almighty could annihilate space, or stop the flight of 
time, or contradict the truths of pure mathematics, or reverse 
the obligations of the moral law, is to ask if God could anni- 
hilate himself. Very marvellous is it that the human mind, 
limited and imperfect as it is in all other respects, should have 
been enabled thus to rise to an intuition of these immutable 
and transcendent truths; and pitiable must any attempt appear 
to resolve such intuition into a phenomenon of the outward 
sense, or to explain it as a physical consequence of the displace- 
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We find ourselves born into a visible and tangible universe, 
too vast to have any definite limits assignable to it by the 
understanding; and we know that our own existence is rele- 
gated to a corner of it, which, in comparison with the whole, is 
almost too small to be appreciated. But actual being does not 
depend on magnitude; one thing is not more real than another 
because it is bigger than that other. Shall we make that huge 
aggregate of matter to be our type of reality, and regard our 
own thinking life in it as a mere phantom, an arbitrary fiction 
of thought? Or will not a profound philosophy rather hold 
the material universe to be the phantom, and the human mind 
to be the reality in whose imagination the outer world is con- 
jured up? If taken in its full import, we must allow that this 
question does not admit of a positive answer; it presents a 
problem too deep to be sounded by a finite intellect. What 
the external universe is in its inmost being and essence, as a 
noumenon, or per se, apart from its manifestation to us, cannot 
be ascertained here ; we may know hereafter. As already said, 
it is. known only as a foreign Force—a Power not ourselves, 
operating upon our minds. What that Force is per se, in its 
true nature, and not merely as apprehended by sense and 
thought, God only knows. But thus much we may confidently 
affirm, that the material universe, according to the vulgar con- 
ception of it,as a huge mass of inert and lifeless molecules, 
with all the sensible qualities commonly attributed to them, and 
supposed to exist independently of any mind whatever, is a 
mere fiction constructed by human thought. It is built up 
only in our imagination ; and we can easily retrace the process 
through which it is put together out of few and thin filaments 
of absolute being. 

What we call “ Nature” is an aggregate of sensible objects 
coexisting in space, and of events occurring successively in time. 
To adopt Kant’s phrase, we construct the visible landscape be- 
fore us by placing the various objects in it side by side, exter- 
nally to each other and to ourselves—spreading them out, as it 
were, over an extended canvas, thus forming a broad mental 
picture. And, in like manner, we construct a page of our daily 
experience, or of history, distributing the successive events in 
it along the line of time, which reaches indefinitely into the dis- 
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tant past and future. Now, what were these objects and events, 
what were the various mental impressions, as they were first 
communicated to us by the senses, before we first projected 
them out of ourselves into the objective forms of space and 
time ? They were purely mental ; they were mere groups of 
sensations bundled together in the mind,—arranged, indeed, by 
processes of the understanding in their due relations to each 
other, but not occupying space, not outside of each other as 
partes extra partes, but existing simultaneously, like the various 
notes constituting a harmony or a discord, without any relations 
to space and time, except those which we subsequently impose 
upon them. Like all psychical phenomena, when considered 
purely as such, they were wnspatial, and, if regarded as an 
aggregate existing at any one moment, were also uxtemporal. 
Whence, then, did we derive the canvas—the forms—on and in 
which we afterwards arranged them ? Whence came Space and 
Time thus to be the background of our picture? Not from the 
senses, surely ; for pure Space and Time, not occupied either by 
objects or events, are, to our apprehension at least, mere blanks; 
they are nothingness. There is nothing in them for the senses 
to take hold of. They are mere subjective forms, not borrowed 
from Nature, but thought into it, or imposed upon it, by the 
constitution of our minds. Yet we have an intuitive and in- 
eradicable de/zef that they have also objective truth, apart from 
and beyond our mental apprehension of them; that they are 
not merely laws of thought, but also laws of things. Whence 
comes this irresistible conviction, which does not appear to be 
weakened, even though we think there is no direct evidence in 
its favor? Perhaps we may approximate an answer to this dif- 
ficult question, by going back to a subject already briefly con- 
sidered—the apparent ubiquity of the thinking Self to the whole 
nervous system. 

The doctrine of Reid and Hamilton, that we have an 7m- 
mediate perception of the external world, is rejected by the 
Idealists on the ground so frequently urged by them, that we 
can never get beyond the limits of our own consciousness. 
Knowledge can no more go outside of itself, they say, than a 
man can jump out of his own skin. Admitted: but is it so cer- 
tain where the limits of consciousness are to be found? If the 
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thind is really present wherever it acts and feels, then all that is 
inside of the skin is also inside of consciousness. If the sphere 
of our spiritual activity, instead of being limited to an indivisi- 
ble point in the brain, is coextensive with our whole nervous 
organism, then we do not need to go outside of ourselves in 
order to become zmmediately cognizant both of the extension 
and the impenetrability of our limbs and muscles. We can 
become directly conscious of the distinction between void and 
occupied space; that is, of the resistance which is offered by 
the several portions of our own embodiment in a material form. 
Space thus becomes not only a subjective postulate, but an 
objective revelation. It is apprehended both @ frzorz and 4 
posteriort ; it is known both as a law of thought, and as a mani- 
festation of that which is foreign to our thought—the Power 
which is not ourselves. If touched on two separate portions of 
my body, as on the shoulder and the hip, I recognize zmmedt- 
ately the distinction between “ere and there, and the idea of 
space, hitherto undeveloped, then rises into distinct conscious- 
ness. In the effort which is needed in order to effect any 
muscular movement, as in lifting a weight, we become zmmedt- 
. ately conscious both of our own causal agency, and of the re- 
sistance to it which is produced by the inertia of matter. 
Both the Ego and the non-Ego thus become directly known, 
each in its contrast with the other, and equally real with that 
other. 

This theory is entirely consistent with what has been al- 
leged respecting the absolute unity and indivisibility of the 
thinking Self. That which is inextended can, by change of 
place, describe extension, as the straight line is generated by the 
movement of a mathematical point. Pascal asks in his usual 
fervid manner, “ Think you it is impossible that God should be 
infinite, and yet without parts? But I will show you a thing 
which is both infinite and indivisible: it isa point moving in 
all directions with an infinite swiftness; for it is in all places, 
and it is all in each place.” The Materialists themselves at the 
present day are far from limiting the action of mind to a single 
indivisible point in the brain. They do not even confine it, as 
Descartes did, toa small portion of the brain—that is, to the 
pineal gland. But they diffuse it through the gray matter 
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which covers the cerebral hemispheres—that is, through the 
cortical layer which forms the whole upper surface of the brain. 
Dr. Maudsley, as we have seen, thus distributes it among the 
six/hundred millions of nerve-cells which constitute this layer, 
each particular cell, according to him, being the centre of its 
own particular idea. Why not carry the distribution a little 
farther, especially as the gray nervous matter in question is 
found not only covering the cerebral hemispheres, but all along 
the spinal cord, and in all the ganglia or lower nervous centres 
with which nearly the whole nervous system is studded? With 
these facts before us, I say it is as unscientific to limit the 
sphere of the mind's direct activity to the brain, as it was on 
the part of the old physiologists to make the heart the special 
seat of courage and magnanimity, and to place compassion in 
the bowels, and melancholy (black bile) in the liver. In fact, 
the whole theory is as vulgar as it is unphilosophical. 

For we must remember that the mind even of the young 
child, as yet uninformed by science, and knowing nothing about 
the brain or the nervous system, is able distinctly and accu- 
rately to locate its sensations wherever they belong in the differ- 
ent portions of its body. It comes crying to its mother with 
the complaint that it has “got a pain” in its toe, or its finger, 
or its back—that it has the stomach-ache, or the ear-ache, or 
the head-ache. Since the pain, as a sensation, can be felt only 
by the mind, if the mind is located only in the brain, if it is 
strictly imprisoned in its presence-chamber there, who informed 
it of the distinct localities whence these painful feelings in its 
extremities proceed ? The physiologist is ready with his an- 
swer, such as it is. He says that the nerve-fibres, thin threads 
of nervous matter, run from the brain and the spinal cord to 
every portion of the body, and that each one of them, like a tele- 
graph-wire, brings to the mind in the cerebral hemispheres its 
separate report of what is going on at its peripheral extremity. 
But I maintain that this answer is wholly insufficient, since it 
leaves the difficulty to be solved just as great as ever. It is 
true that hundreds, if not thousands, of these nerve-fibres 
terminate at their upper ends in the brain. But how comes the 
mind of the three-year-old child, which has never left its prison- 
house in the skull, to be able instantly to select the right fibre 
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out of the whole large bunch of them, and to say this one 
comes from the toe, that from the finger, that from the ear, 
that from the stomach, and so on? You know that when a 
new servant is first introduced into the kitchen of a large house, © 
she needs to begin the training for her duties by becoming 
acquainted with the several bells which are hung there. She 
needs to learn, either by tracing out each bell-wire through its 
whole length, or by being informed by some one who has so 
traced them, that this one comes from the parlor, that from the 
dining-room, that from the front-door, etc. How does the 
young child’s mind, if it never leaves its presence-chamber in 
the brain, come to “know the bells”? Von Hartmann points 
out a corresponding difficulty in the case of the motor nerves, 
through which we control the action of every joint and muscle 
in the body. Surrounded with an indefinite number of the 
upper ends of such nerves in the brain, how does the mind 
know which particular one to pullin order to crook the fore- 
finger, which one will lift the foot, which will bend the knee? 
In such case, we know the mind never hesitates, wavers, or mis- 
takes. Instantly it pulls the right bell; instantly it refers the 
telegram to the right_city or town whence it came. I say, the 
only conceivable manner of accounting for these marvellous 
facts is the omnipresence of the thinking Self, one and indivisi- 
ble as it is to the whole nervous organism. 

One class of Materialists, however, attempt to explain away 
this ubiquity of the mind to the body which it inhabits, by 
denying the indivisibility of that mind—that is, by rejecting 
the unity of consciousness. They admit the presence and 
governing action of mind in the ganglia or lower nervous cen- 
tres, but assert that it is a different mind from that which is 
dominant in the brain, though communication is kept up be- 
tween them, and their action is thus rendered harmonious by 
the connecting nervous fibres. Every body, like a bee-hive, is 
thus tenanted by a sort of republic of distinct though co-ope- 
rating souls. The undivided worm or ant, they say, has ap- 
parently but one consciousness; but when cut apart it has two, 
since each moiety continues to live and to exercise its ordi. 
nary functions. Curiously enough, when an Australian ant is 
thus cut in two, the severed portions immediately declare war 
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on each other and engage in a fierce conflict, the upper half 
fighting with its mandibles and the lower one with its sting. 
We have the corresponding fact, it is urged, in the case even 
of the mammalia, whenever one of them propagates its kind; 
since what was apparently one consciousness before birth be- 
comes two distinct consciousnesses after the physical connection 
between parent and offspring is severed. It is further alleged, 
that if the severed halves of two different polyps, each of which 
had a consciousness of its own, are brought together, they will 
unite and form but one animal and one consciousness. 

But it is an unproved and improbable hypothesis, that the 
ant, polyp, or offspring still 2 gremzo matris, has any conscious- 
ness at all. Those created things which are low down in the 
scale of being, whether vegetable or animal, exemplify what 
Professor Owen calls “the law of vegetative or irrelative repe- 
tition,’ as they have many organs performing the same func- 
tion, and not united with each other for the performance of a 
higher function. A number of similar parts being repeated in 
each segment of the organism, the body can be divided, and 
the severed portions, each containing some of the organs essen- 
tial to the whole, will continue to live separately, and even to 
grow and develop other organs convenient for their independ- 
ent life. In the Polypiaria, we find many compound plant-like 
animals aggregated together on a single calcareous axis or base. 
In the cases now in question, the section made by the knife did 
not cut one soul or animating principle into two, but only 
severed one corporeal integument which previously held to- 
gether several distinct lives, which were really independent of 
each other before their division, each deriving its nutriment 
perhaps from that portion of the integument with which it was 
in immediate contact. Soa single hive of bees may be sepa- 
rated by the swarming process into several distinct communi- 
ties, each provided with its own queen and principle of unity. 
So what we call the single plant may be severed into as many 
plants as it has distinct buds or germs; but not into more than 
there are buds. A shred may be taken, either of plant or polyp, 
so small that it contains no germ of distinct life; and then the 
severed fragment dies, being only an incomplete and discarded 
portion of the organism. Science can never discover the par- 
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ticular time, whether before or after birth, when the sentient 
- principle is first infused into the immature offspring. But so far 
as physiology is competent to observe the change, all life, even 
the human, is propagated by what may be called a process of 
fissiparous generation. The old physiological axiom still holds 
true, omne vivum ex ovo; only the ovum is detached sometimes 
in an early and immature, sometimes in a later and ripened 
stage. The young opossum is first severed when as yet it seems 
to be little more than a small lump of protoplasm; the young 
of one of the higher animals remains in the womb till it is com- 
paratively mature. The precise moment when distinct sentient 
and conscious life begins is one of the many mysteries before 
which Materialism throws down its microscope in despair. 


FRANCIS BOWEN. 


NOr PREACHING: TO THE: DEAD? 


ES rodro yap kal vexpols evayyedlobn, iva xpifdor wiv Kata dvOpdrovS capri, Coot 
d? kata Ocdv mvevuati.—t Peter 4:6. 

Authorized Version.—‘‘ For, for this cause was the Gospel preached also to 
them that are dead, that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but 
live according to God in the spirit.” 

Critical Translation.—“ For, to this end, was the Gospel preached even to the 
dead, namely, in order that, although, on the one hand, as respects men, they 
might have been judicially condemned to death, through the flesh, yet, on the 
other hand, as respects God, they may still live, by divine power.” 


““ The Gospel is preached to no one after death,” —BENGEL. 


ANTE informs us that, taking Virgil as his guide through 
the underworld, he came at length to the dark cavern of 
Hades. Over its gloomy portal were written these words of 


despair : 
‘* Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate !”’ 


‘““ Abandon hope, all ye who enter here !” 


If this warning is not visible to every one, as he looks at the 
portals of the dark cavern of modern exegesis upon 1 Peter 
3: 18-21, and 1 Peter 4:6, it can only be because of some de- 
fect in the eyesight of the beholder. For it is to Hades, with 
Virgil as a guide, taking him as though he were an apostle, 
many have gone, and are still going, to find the true interpreta- 
tion of this part of the Word of God. It is in the “color-os- 


1 The present article is written as supplementary to a previous one upon 
1 Peter 3: 18-21, published in the Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review 
for April, 1875. The general interest taken to-day in the study of both the 
so-called ‘‘ proof-texts” of the ‘‘ Descensus ad Inferos” is the apology for offer- 
ing this additional criticism —N. W. 
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curo” of mythological superstitions and medieval prepossessions 
they seek to find the meaning of the Holy Spirit. The “ inter- 
mediate state” has become, to how many, only another edition 
of the Tartarus and Elysium of the pagan poets! The passage 
1 Peter 4:6, like its cognate 1 Peter 3: 18, confessedly difficult 
in itself, is only made the more so by a thousand attempts, not 
so much to explain as to constrain it to the interest of a moral 
prejudice against the righteousness of the divine administration 
in the punishment of the finally impenitent. The number of 
well-settled principles and doctrines necessary to be overthrown, 
in order to support such perversion, operates as a check upon 
its universal acceptance. Hence the conflict. What wonder 
that, in the midst of so many antagonizing views, where scholar- 
ship, ability, and piety are united on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and conscience conservative of long-established truth re- 
sists a conscience elastic to ‘‘7) xazvorepor,” there should 
be darkness and doubt? How many there are who, like young 
Gillespie in the Westminster Assembly, lay their head in their 
hands, and bending over their desk, sigh “ Da lucem, Domine !” 
What obscuring clouds are settling down to-day over the faith 
once held by the Reformed, as to these very passages, from 
commentaries and books, German and English, original and 
' translated, scattered everywhere among ministers, teachers, and 
people, filled with revived medieval, modern Lutheran, Broad- 
Church Anglican, and even modern Reformed, misinterpreta- 
tions and speculations! 

What does 1 Peter 4:6 mean? Canon Farrar has recently 
proclaimed its meaning to the world in what he doubtless re- 
gards terms of invulnerable truth. ‘This much,” says he, “at 
any rate, that the fate of man is not finally and irreversibly and 
necessarily sealed at death, you yourselves, unwittingly perhaps, 
but none the less certainly, admit and declare and confess every 
time you repeat the Apostles’ Creed: for there you say that 
Christ descended into hell; and the sole passage which proves 
that article of the Creed is the passage in which St. Peter tells 
us that Christ went and preached to the spirits in prison, who 
sometime were disobedient. St. Peter tells you in so many 
words, in the passage I have chosen for my text, that the Gos- 
pel was preached to them that are dead; and if, as the Church 
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in every age has held (!), the fate of those dead sinners (antedilu- 
viams) was not irrevocably fixed by death, then it must be clear 
and obvious to the very meanest understanding that neither, of 
necessity, is ours.” ’ Canon Farrar is not alone. Turn to the 
theological books and commentaries in the hands of so many 
of our ministers! Open Van Oosterzee’s Dogmatics, II. 560: 
“Even, on the day of Pentecost, Peter explains the words of 
Psalm 16: 10, of the crucified Master, and Paul proceeds essen- 
tially from the same idea, Col. 2:15. His words in Ephesians 
4: 8-10 appear to have reference to the same fact, and especially 
the proof-texts 1 Peter 3: 18-21 and 4:6 admit of no other in- 
terpretation than that the historic Christ himself, made alive 
after his death for a higher spiritual existence, proclaimed the 
Gospel in the world of spirits to the unhappy contemporaries 
of Noah, who had perished in the Flood.” Such is the asser- 
tion made, with all possible “ Dogmatics,” and foreshortened 
almost to an infallible dictum! Open Delitzsch’s Psychology, 
p. 483: “Thus manifesting himself he descended to Hades. 
He preached to them the victory that now had come to pass. 
He preached to the Old Testament dead the New Testament 
Gospel (vexpois evayyeltoOn) of the now completed redemption, 
1 Peter 3:19; 4:6. There, fallen angelic powers beheld him 
as the Conqueror, the Old Testament saints as the Redeemer; ° 
those who had died in the attitude of hardening themselves, as 
the Judge; and for the many who, as in the judgment of the 
Deluge, had been swallowed up by Hades, there were glimpses 
of deliverance still possible.” Open Heard’s Tripartite Nature 
of Man, p. 272: “1 Peter 3:19 and 4:6 would certainly seem 
to connect Christ’s descent into the underworld with the salva- 
tion of some who have never heard the Gospel preached when 
in the flesh.” Open Lange on the passages: “ Holy Scripture 
nowhere asserts the eternal condemnation of those who have 
died either as heathen or as not having heard the Gospel. In 
1 Peter 3: 19 St. Peter distinctly teaches that God’s way of sal- 
vation does not end with life, and that to those who have de- 
parted this life without hearing of Christ, such a proclamation 
or preaching shall be made hereafter.’”’ Open Alford on the 


2 Sermon by Canon Farrar on 1 Peter 4: 6, November 11th, 1877. 
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passages : ‘It remains that we consider the view that the persons 
pointed at in 1 Peter 4:6 are those spirits in prison to whom 
our Lord went and preached, chap..3: 19. This supposition, 
but always with the protest that vexpois does not refer only to 
these, but to the dead generally, and that these are only the 
occasion of the general assertion, is also adopted by Wiesinger. 
And this interpretation I adopt, believing it to be the only one 
which satisfies the philological conditions of the sentence.” “If 
venpois evayyéAioOn may mean the Gospel was preached to 
some during their lifetime who are now dead, exegesis has no 
longer any fixed rule, and Scripture may be made to prove any 
thing.’”’ Open Huther in Meyer on the passages, a commentary 
now in process of translation: “To all who are dead at the time 
of the last judgment, the Gospel has been preached, be it before 
or after their death. The Gospel, as such, could only have been 
preached first after the completion of the redemption work of 
Christ, and consequently first after His resurrection. Christ 
consequently went, after his resurrection, to the dead, to pro- 
claim to them the Gospel, and sent forth his apostles to preach 
it to the living.’ Such are mere specimens of the modes of 
interpretation now offered in the market everywhere, to mould 
the minds of a rising ministry, and affect not less the work 
’ than the faith of the whole Church. It remains to be seen 
whether the old Reformed or the new Progressive exegesis shall 
stand. A hundred reasons occur at once to reveal the impor- 
tance of giving heed to the encroachments now made upon the 
standard doctrines embodied in the symbols of the Reformed 
faith. 

The principal views entertained in reference to the meaning 
of 1 Peter 4:6 are the following: 


I. That the passage refers to a descent of Christ into Hades 
to preach. And this preaching was— 

1. Either the proclamation of a damnatory sentence upon 
the impenitent dead, not alone of Noah’s time, but of all time 
previous to the proclamation, sealing the just judgment of God 
already pronounced upon all who are reserved to the judgment 
of the last day ; 

2. Or the proclamation of deliverance from Hades for the 
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Old Testament saints from Adam to Christ, or, still narrower, 
only for the patriarchs, out of which was developed the doctrine 
of the “ZLimbus Patrum ;” : 

3. Or the proclamation of salvation to the unbelieving an- 
tediluvians alone who perished in the Flood, but repented 
at the last moment of life—or, still wider, to all unbelievers of 
every nation from Adam to Christ, whether penitent or not, 2 
articulo mortis—or, wider yet, to the whole company of the dead 
throughout all the world up to the last judgment, who have had 
no opportunity of hearing the Gospel; and, again, a second pro- 
bation to those who have heard it already and rejected it, it 
being impossible for some to hear it and not all, and the mercy 
of God refusing none who hear and are willing to accept it. 
The extensions are inferential. 

4. Or the proclamation was simultaneously of ¢wo kinds: (1) 
a damnatory sentence upon the whole mass of unbelievers and 
impenitent already condemned, and (2) a message of deliver- 
ance to the whole body of Old Testament saints who had long 
been waiting for the atonement, and victory of Christ over Sin, 
Death, and Hades. 


II. That the passage does not refer to any descent of Christ 
into Hades, either before or after his resurrection, for the pur- 
pose of preaching either a damnatory sentence upon the wicked, 
or a message of deliverance to Old Testament saints, or offer- 
ing salvation to any who never heard it offered before. This 
view rests mainly upon the interpretation that refers the preach 
ing spoken of in 1 Peter 3: 18-21 to the work of Noah, as of 
Enoch before him—the proclamation of the Gospel of the 
“ Promised Seed,” first of all in Eden, and ever after continued 
by the Spirit of Christ speaking through the lips of the 
patriarchs and prophets of old. It regards the time of the 
“preaching” as the time of the “ disobedience,” and the “ spir- 
its in prison” as the contemporaries of Noah, not in “ prison” 
when salvation was offered, but only after their day of grace 
had expired. That this is the true view of 1 Peter 3: 18-21, 
whose interpretation mus¢ govern that of 1 Peter 4:6, because 
of the illative particle ovv binding 4: 1 to 3:18, was shown in 
the April number of the Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton 


Review for 1875. 
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Excluding, therefore, the idea of a descent to Hades to 
preach, the following principal views of the “preaching” and 
the “dead,” referred to in 1 Peter 4:6, are that the preaching 
was by audible human voice—a public proclamation of the 
Gospel: 

1. Either to living men who are called, in the Scriptures, 
spiritually dead, ‘dead in trespasses and in sins’ —z.., to living 
unbelievers. 

2. Or to the literally dead blasphemers of Peter’s day. 

3. Or to the martyred Christians, alone, of Peter’s genera- 
tion. 

4. Or to the literally dead, in all time, to whom, in whatever 
form, the Gospel was sent, and who believed it; or, still wider, 
to the unbelieving dead, as well, who rejected it. 

5. Or to all the literally dead, believing or unbelieving, of 
every age and clime, who heard the Gospel whzle ving, under 
whatever form it was preached, whether Patriarchal, Levitical, 
Prophetic, or Christian, while at the same time special reference 
is had to the pious dead of all ages, and still more especially to 
the martyrs of Fesus. This we believe to be the true inter- 
pretation and scope of the passage, supported by grammar, lexi- 
con, history, and the sacred volume itself. 

We need not go to Hades to find light for our exegesis. If 
ever the fires of persecution are kindled again, and martyrs of 
Jesus once more wash their hands in the flame, and wina martyr’s 
crown, the passages, now difficult to be understood, where suf- 
fering and reproach are unknown, will then shine with a self- 
illuminating and heart-warming glow. It was at such a time 
the First Epistle of Peter was written, and by one whose Master 
warned him, thirty years before, that, when an “old” man, he 
should “stretch forth” his hands, and “another should gird ”’ 
him, and “ carry” him whither he would not! (John 21 : 18, 19.) 
The time had come. The roaring Neronian lion was “going 
about.” “The Christians, at the time of the composition of the 
epistle, were already in a depressed condition throughout the 
Roman Empire, and had to expect the worst.”’ ‘The churches 
to whom the epistle was written were exposed to such persecu- 
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tions as arose about this time. The Christians were now perse- 
cuted ‘as Christians, and according to the popular opinions, of 
which Nero took advantage, were treated as ‘evil-doers.’ By 
their seriousness and strictness of conduct, and their withdrawal 
from public shows and other licentious amusements, they ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to the hatred of the heathen popu- 
lace.” 1 It is a mistake to think that the fires were not lit 
previously to the conflagration of Rome by Nero; for before 
his special imperial edicts were issued against the Christians on 
that account, the crime of the emperor’s own incendiarism 
being laid to the charge of the Christians by himself, the tenor 
of the “ general law’’ was severely against them. ‘While other 
acts of Nero were abrogated, all those against the Christians 
remained. The profession of the Gospel was now legally punish- 
able. It fell under the general law which prohibited all such 
religions as were not sanctioned by the state.” * The writing of 
the First Epistle of Peter is dated by Hug, Neander, De Wette, 
Thiersch, Mayerhoff, Reuss, Bleek, Wiesinger, Greswell, Schott, 
Blunt, as somewhere from A.D. 64 to A.D. 68, the last year of the 
Neronian persecution. And this general date will stand secure 
as against all arguments to the contrary from those who seek to 
leave the impression that the fires of imperial persecution were 
not yet kindled when Peter wrote. It was in the year 64, the 
tenth of Nero’s reign, the first general persecution broke out, on 
the 19th day of July, immediately after the conflagration of the 
imperial capital, which, burning nine days, consumed ten of the 
fourteen great districts of Rome, while Nero fiddled to the 
flames.’ It was but the ignition of the match that lit the fires 
of martyrdom, kindling the empire to a blaze that threw its red 
glare on the sky from the Danube to the cataracts of the Nile, 
and from the Pillars of Hercules to the ruins of Babylon, where 
Peter wrote his epistle. Successive edicts were issued against 
“the hated sect,” the “odium humani generis,” ‘“ invisos,” 
“hated of all men,” as the Saviour forewarned, for his name’s 
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sake. No province was exempted. Mosheim’s judgment still 
remains valid, after all that has been objected, and more critical 
research only confirms the conclusion that, under Nero, the per- 
secution was universal, continuing unabated from A.D. 64 to 
A.D. 68. “The arguments of those who maintain that the 
Neronian persecution extended throughout the whole empire 
possess greater force than those which are adduced on the oppo- 
site side.” ! 

Such was the condition of things when the epistle was 
written. Between its lines a well-informed student may see as 
through a lattice the Roman conflagration A.D. 64, and the 
oncoming retaliatory conflagration of Jerusalem A.D. 70, and 
unnumbered martyr fires. If he listens as he reads, he may hear 
the clanking chain, the loud insult, the arrest, the accusation, 
the reproach, the torture, the defence, the cruel judicial condem- 
nation. Peter’s xaxozowvres, or “ evil-doers,”’ are but the Roman 
“ Malefici” gibbeted by the Roman historians. His Xpzoriavos 
is the Roman “Christianus” sent to the lions of the amphi- 
theatre. The Aoyos, the awoloyta, the éxnpeatorres, the 
uptua, the xp10do01, and the zaoyerv ws Xprotiavos, all bring 
us to the judgment-seat of the Roman pretor, as Christ was 
brought before Pilate. What are the “zdpaors,” the 
“burning,” of 4: 12 (compare Rev. 18: 9, 18), and the trial of 
faith “by means of fire,” “dia rupos” (1: 7), but blazing pil- 
lars of testimony, one in the doorway, the other on the central 
shrine, of the epistle itself, witnessing that martyrdom by fire 
had already spread over the Roman Empire when the epistle 
was written ?—that many a confessor of Christ had already “ suf- 
fered in the flesh,” not alone on the cross, like his Master, but 
had given his “ body to be burned’? (1 Cor. 13 : 3). Whocan 
fail to see the gardens of Nero, with the Christians standing 
erect, as lamp-posts, in their shirts of fire, for the emperor’s 
amusement ?—the“ Flammati” of Suetonius, the proscribed and 
tortured “hostes Cesarum populique Romani,” state criminals 
judicially condemned to the stake for their love to Christ, a 
‘“‘crimen majestatis’ against the imperial monster? Or what 
student of history will not recognize in these passages the be- 
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ginning of those centuries of unutterable anguish, in which the 
imperial capital passes before him, rampant against the new 
religion, and in which the Mediterranean is freighted with the 
world’s shipping, ploughing its way to crowd the Tiber, from 
Ostia to Mount Aventine and the Golden Palace, to bring 
slaves and Christians alike to supply material for the flame, the 
agonies of the Coliseum, and the shouts of Rome? 

The path of a true interpretation will furthermore be made 
clear if we look at the context, 4: 1-6. It is hortatory and 
consolatory, and the very centre of all at which the epistle 
aims. Verse Ist, binding itself by the syllogistic ody to 3: 18, 
reproduces the picture of the suffering Jesus, and building on 
that its great motive for the Neronian sufferers, calls upon them 
to imitate Christ and derive courage from his example. ‘Ozdz- 
oaoGe/ Arm for martyrdom! put onthe mind of Jesusasa 
panoply! The time has come! Only the mind that was in 
Jesus will enable you to pass through the fire, or endure 
persecution and reproach as a Christian. Co-witnesses, co-suf- 
ferers, called to become co-victors, “arm!” “ Hereunto are ye 
called!” A series of supporting motives inferior only to the 
one great example of Christ, is adduced, to strengthen them for 
the fiery ordeal. They are: 1. Cessation from sin. “ Hethathas 
suffered in the flesh has ceased from sin” (verse 1). Ina both 
spiritual and literal sense it is true. Therefore arm for martyr- 
dom! Verse 2 announces the fact at which this conformity to 
Christ aims—eis ro—being no less than complete separation from 
the sinful pleasures and society of the world, redeeming the 
time, and consecrating it to the will of God. 2. Penztential Re- 
view of the Past (verse 3). Enough of life has been spent in the 
service of sin, and this mournful reflection should operate as a 
motive for entire conformity to Christ in the future. Better be 
martyrs in a Christian life than continue to live after the man- 
ner of the sinful world. Therefore arm for martyrdom at the 
hands of men who hate you, and who stand astonished at your 
isolation from their society and at your non-participation in their 
sinful, cruel, and licentious amusements (verse 4). Let the 
revilers mock on and denounce you as separatists, seditionists, 
sectarians, evil-doers, haters of Cesar, state criminals, and shout 
the Christians to the lions! to the Tiber! to the flames! The 
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blasphemers shall give account to God, who is ready to judge 
the quick and the dead (verse 5). 3. Eternal Victory and Glory 
crowned with Resurrection of the Body (verse 6). This is the 
last and culminating motive for the exhortation to martyrdom. 
Losing their life for Jesus’ sake, “if need be”—é deor got, 
1 Peter 1: 6—they shall find it, no matter what Sadducean, 
Jewish, or Pagan objectors may say asto the annihilation of soul 
and body at death, in order to swerve them from their faith. 
Death brings no loss to the believer. Though condemned unjust- 
ly to the stake, and dead in the flesh so far as respects men, yet 
Godward they live in glory, and their bodies shall rise from their 
ashes by a divine power. Manifestly this last motive is the 
crowning justification of all the preceding exhortation. As itis 
the death of the body in the martyr’s flame that is the thought 
in the foreground of the persecution, so is it the resurrection of 
the body that is the thought in the foreground of the consola- 
tion. Not that the life of the soul in glory is not implied, but 
that the crowning consolation of the martyr, as such, is the sub- 
lime doxology with which Peter opens his epistle—the hope of 
the resurrection and the appearing of Christ. The immortal 
efficacy of Christ’s death penetrates beyond the fagot, the 
stake, the utmost martyrdom. Calvary and Tabor, sufferings 
and glory—these are the perpetual key-notes of Peter, who wasa 
‘witness of the sufferings of Christ” (1 Peter 5 : 1), and beheld 
his glory in the “holy mount” (2 Peter 1: 18). It is the conso- 
lation proposed to the persecuted of the Neronian dispersion, 
everywhere exposed to the “burning” and the trial of their 
faith “by fire,’ and to all martyrs in all ages. 

All this explains the relation and force of yap in the 6th 
verse, about which there is so much dispute, as also the force of 
yap in the 3d verse, and of 67z in the 1st verse. While the lat- 
ter two particles introduce, respectively, a moral reason for the 
clauses immediately preceding, the former introduces a crown- 
ing reason for the whole antecedent exhortation, including and 
covering all the adjuncts from the beginning of the chapter. 
The apostle has come, at the close of verse 5, to the conclusion 
of his amplified second reason introduced at verse 3, which rea- 
son itself was only an added motive enforcing the exhortation 
in the Ist verse, to arm for martyrdom. He now introduces 
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with another yap, in verse 6, the last and crowning reason to 

enforce the same exhortation of verse 1, carrying with it all the 

succeeding adjuncts. The importance of attention to this can-. 
not be overestimated. All these particles are simply fulcra on 

which to support accumulating moral considerations, and are 

not so much logical as hortatory. 

But who are the “dead,” the vexpois, of verse 6? This is 
the capital question of the whole interpretation. Are they 
identical with the “dead,” the vexpovs of verse 5, and, if so, 
are both identical with the “ spirits in prison,” the wvevpatt, of 
chap. 3: 19? So it is stoutly claimed by the advocates of Hades- 
preaching. And the argument is that this must of necessity 
be so, because while the yap of verse 6 binds verse 6 to the 
immediately preceding verse 5, and not to verse 1, yet the illa- 
tive particle ovv in verse 1 binds the whole exhortation to chap- 
ter 3: I9, thus binding also chapter 4: 6 to chapter 3 : Ig, and 
thereby identifying the “spirits in prison” there with the “dead” 
here; the “ preaching” there with the “ preaching” here. Such 
is the exegetical position taken by Wiesinger, Weiss, Schott, 
Huther, De Wette, Fronmiiller, Steiger, Briickner, Alford, Mom- 
bert, and accorded by such men as Delitzsch, Van Oosterzee, 
Farrar, the general position of Romanist, Lutheran, Broad-An- 
glican, and Broad-American advocates of preaching in Hades. 
Here is the Gibraltar of the doctrine. The fortress is neither 
sought for nor found anywhere else in the Scriptures. If it is 
not here, it is nowhere. Buta difficulty occurs. On the one 
hand, it is impossible to deny that the “spirits in prison” 
(3:19) mean the spirits of the antediluvian contemporaries 
of Noah, who refused to believe, and perished in the Flood. 
The term is limited. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
deny that the “dead” (4: 5), vexpous, mean the totality of those 
who shall be found dead at the last judgment-day. Evidently, 
if it could be proved that the Gospel was preached to the dead 
contemporaries of Noah, that would not prove that it will be 
preached to the universal dead. And evidently, to prove that 
it was preached in Hades to those who had already refused on 
earth to believe the promise of grace, and flee into an ark of 
safety, would by no means prove that it will be preached to all 
the dead in the next world who have had no opportunity to 
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hear it in this. The logical slips are palpable, and the testi- 
mony is insufficient. The inferences are unwarranted, as utterly 
as the false interpretation of the passages from which they are 
drawn. Something must be done. Now then, inasmuch as it 
is said that “the Gospel was preached to the dead” of verse 6, 
veupois, the inference is assumed to be legitimate that it was 
preached also to all the “ dead,” the vexpovs of verse 5, that is, 
to the universal dead, and that this is what Peter declares. But 
another difficulty emerges. Peter speaks in the past tense, of 
time gone by. He says nothing of preaching to any who are 
to come after him. Not finding it easy to change a tense sup- 
ported by all the manuscripts, resort is had to the ready expe- 
dient of supposing that, Peter transported himself in thought to 
the day of the last judgment itself, and, speaking from that 
stand-point, announced that to the whole mass of the dead the 
Gospel was preached, and the dead judged, and thus included 
all the dead, both antecedent and subsequent to his own time. 
Thus, by first assuming that chapter 3 : 19 teaches a descent of 
Christ to Hades to preach to the “spirits in prison,” then by 
identifying the “dead”’ of verse 5 with the “dead” of verse 6, 
and these again with the “spirits” of 3: 19, and then placing 
the apostle at the stand-point of the last judgment, the supposed 
triumphant conclusion is reached that the Gospel is preached 
to all the dead in Hades who have had no opportunity to hear 
it in this life. This is the logic and this the exegesis—a logic 
and exegesis resting first of all upon the false assumption that 
I Peter 3: 19 teaches a descent of Christ to Hades to preach 
to “spirits in prison ;” secondly, on the false assumption that 
the “dead” of verse 5 are identical in extent with the dead of 
verse 6; thirdly, on the false assumption that the “dead” of 
verse 6 were also in Hades when the Gospel was preached to 
them, as is supposed to have been the case with unbelieving 
contemporaries of Noah; fourthly, on the false assumption 
that to none of the dead of verse 5 was the Gospel preached 
while they were yet alive; fifthly, on the false assumption that 
Peter in this verse takes his stand-point at the final judgment ; 
sixthly, on the false assumption that the one sole rule of judg- 
ment at the last day is the Gospel; seventhly, on the false 
assumption that the judgment expressed in verses 5 and 6 is 
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the same divine judgment upon the same class; eighthly, on 
the false assumption that the design of preaching the Gospel 
to the dead was to enable God to judge the dead justly, as well 
as the living, by the same rule; and, ninthly, on two irrelevant 
conclusions, both assumptions from false premises, viz.: (1) that 
because the Gospel was preached a second time to the dead 
contemporaries of Noah, who once already rejected it in prom- 
ise-form, therefore it will be preached the first time in Hades to 
all the dead who never heard it before; or (2) that because the 
Gospel was never preached to these same contemporaries of 
Noah during their life, but only in Hades after their death, 
therefore it will be preached to all the dead, after death, who 
have never heard it before; and, tenthly, that the force of the 
preposition “ for,” in verse 6, is to bind that verse to the verse 
that precedes it. But it is impossible to enumerate all the 
assumptions and fallacies. The full exegesis of the best de- 
fenders of the Hades-preaching doctrine is— 

1. That yap, verse 6, binds this verse to the preceding, and 
assigns the preaching as the reason for the justice of the judg- 
ment of God upon the dead who never heard the Gospel while 
living; a judgment conceived of as entering even before the 
last judgment. This we deny. 

2. That és rovro, iva, point out the design of the preaching 
to the dead after death as twofold; (1) to offer them salvation, 
(2) to establish the Gospel as the one sole rule of judgment for 
all mankind. This we deny. 

3. That the time of evayyedicOn-was after death, and that 
this is proved by chapter 3: 19. This we deny. 

4. That vexpois (verse 6) and vexpous (verse 5) are identical 
in extent, and that the xal implies that it would be unjust in 
God to adjudge the dead to eternal death on account of sin, 
without giving them opportunity first to hear the Gospel. This 
we deny. 

8. That the xpz0001 of verse 6 and the xpivaz of verse 5 
both refer to the same divine condemnation, viz., judgment 
against the rejectors of the Gospel. This we deny. 

6. That xara avOpe@movs capui means that the disem- 
bodied dead are judged by the Gospel after the same manner as 
men in the flesh are judged; that is, as the living are judged 
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who have the Gospel preached to them also—that is, upon the 
same principle or according to its acceptance or rejection. This 
we deny. 

7. That xara Osov mvevuarz means that the spirits in prison 
who receive the Gospel live spiritually, according to a divine 
life; the zvevduarz denoting not divine power, or the Holy 
Spirit, but the human spirit which is the subject of a divine life. 
This we deny. 

Others maintain that by the “dead” (verse 6) to whom the 
Gospel was preached are meant the spzrztually dead in tres- 
passes and sins, whether Jews or Gentiles, in their several gen- 
erations; some believing, some not. So Augustine, Luther, 
Erasmus, Bede, Vorstius, Socinus, Gerhard, Doddridge, Whitby, 
Poole, Henry, Brown, Leighton. Others, again, like Bullinger 
and Aretius, that the pious dead of the Old Testament are 
meant. Still others, like Hofmann and Besser, that the refer- 
ence is to the dead blasphemers of Peter’s day. And, finally, 
others, that by the dead in verse 6 are meant, in general, (a) all 
the dead to whom, when living, the Gospel came in any form, 
believers or unbelievers; (0) all the pious dead more especially ; 
and (¢) most especially the martyrs of Fesus. So Calvin, Carp- 
zov, Beza, Bengel, Jansen, Wetstein, Rosenmuller, Schott, 
Zezschwitz, Bloomfield, Hammond, Scott, McKnight, Barnes, 
Clarke, Wesley. This we regard as the correct view, the only 
defensible interpretation. The design of the Gospel was the 
same to all. The “dead” of verse 6 is a term narrower in ex- 
tent than:the “ dead” of verse 5, and of larger extent than the 
number included in 3:19. The mwsus loguendi establishes the 
fact that the formula of 4:5, ¢@rvras nat vexpouvs, means all man- 
kind, all the dead and all the living at the last judgment-day. 
(Sea Acts. 10:3 42 ; Rom. 14:2 95.2 Tim..4 :41.),Noisuch asus 
establishes the numerical value of vexpots. Accompanied by the 
article it would then mark more definitely the totality of the 
dead. (Winer, p. 112.) And yet the absence of the article is 
no evidence that the totality is not meant. The extent of the 
meaning must be determined by the context. The mere fact 
that, vexpovs is in verse 5, and vexpois is in verse 6, is no suf- 
ficient proof that they are commensurate in extent, although 
they are so in state, or that because the first has been intro- 
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duced into the discourse incidentally in a formula of universal 
scope, therefore the second is increased to precisely the same 
measure when belonging to an entirely different form of thought, 
offering a new motive, and in a different connection. Nor are 
the dead in verse 6 limited, on the other hand, to numerical 
equivalence with the “spirits in prison” (3 : 19). Upon the sup- 
position that the offer of the Gospel was made, in promise-form, 
to the antediluvians, a supposition that is a fact, then the “ spir- 
its in prison” were only part of the whole number to whom, in 
all time previous to Peter’s day, the Gospel was preached ; not, 
however, that in either case this preaching was in Hades. For 
those to whom the Gospel is said. to have come are represented 
as subject to a judicial sentence inflicted caput, after the man- 
ner of men, or by virtue of, or owing to the fact that, they were 
in the flesh at the time they heard it proclaimed—conditions 
impossible to be fulfilled in Hades. And to say that by the 
dead is simply meant the sfzrztually dead, is to lose sight of the 
fact that there were many spiritually dead, to whom it was not 
preached, and that the character of the death is the same in 
both the vexpovs and vexpois, though the extent is different ; as 
well as also to lose sight of the fact of impending martyrdom, 
in view of which Peter would fortify the Dispersion with the 
hope of the resurrection of the body, and cheer them, above all, 
with the example of their crucified Lord, who, though dead 
capui, and condemned xata avOpwrovs, yet was raised from 
the dead the third day, and lived by the power of God. The 
dead mean the /zterally dead. As little can the dead be con- 
fined exclusively to the pious dead of the Old Testament, or 
exclusively to the Christian dead of the New; for it is clear that 
the great design of the preaching of the Gospel (es roéro) 
was the same to all to whom it came, whether they received it 
or not. And, for the same reason, the dead cannot mean the 
dead blasphemers of Peter’s day, viz., because they were not 
the only ones to whom that Gospel came. We adhere, there- 
fore, to the view previously expressed, viz., that by the vexpois, 
to whom the Gospel was preached are meant all to whom it 
was preached, in whatever form, previous to Peter’s day, whether 
receiving it or not, but more particularly to the pious dead of 
all ages, and most especially to the martyrs of Fesus. It is this 
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last thought that was uppermost in Peter’s mind. There are 
many considerations which go to support this view. Beyond 
all question, the vexpots (verse 6) are they of whom it is predi- 
cated, 

1. That the “ Gospel was preached” to them in time previous 
to that in which Peter was speaking. EdayyedioOn, literally, “ it 
was evangelized.” The Aorist tense, as is well known, is used to 
denote completed action in time past indefinite, with no other 
relation, and in this particular stands in vivid contrast with the 
other historical tenses. It represents an action, independently 
and absolutely, unconnected with any other time, an unhori- 
zoned, unlimited action. What Peter affirms concerning the 
dead to whom he refers is, that through the whole period of the 
past, time and again, from generation to generation, the Gospel 
was sounded in their ears. Does this mean that it was preached 
only for a day and a half in Hades, in the year A.D. 30, between 
the death and resurrection of Christ? Does it mean that it was 
preached only to “ spirits” of the antediluvian contemporaries 
of Noah 2000 years after they were disembodied? Only upon 
the false theory that the Gospel, as such, could never have been 
preached until the atoning work and resurrection of Christ were 
accomplished, or the atonement without the resurrection, as 
some hold, or a second offer be made, can such a supposition, 
as to the ¢zme of the preaching, be possible. But if the ‘“‘ Gos- 
pel,” as such, is glad tidings of salvation by grace through faith 
in a promised Redeemer, whether yet to come, or as having 
come already ; if it is salvation by justifying faith, without works, 
through the perfect righteousness of Christ—then the Bible 
itself is a witness that the force of the Aorist tense, in the verb 
used by Peter, carries back the verbal action expressed to the 
very gates of Eden. It was preached to Adam in the garden, 
in the first promise of salvation through the promised seed 
(Gen. 3:15). Abel was its first martyr (Heb. 11:4; Gen. 4: 10). 
It was preached by Enoch, the seventh from Adam (Heb. 
11:5, 6). “The Scripture foreseeing that God would justify the 
Gentiles through faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, 
saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed” (Gal. 3:8, 16, 18). 
Moses preached it in Egypt. ‘Through faith, he kept the pass- 
over, and the blood of sprinkling, lest he that destroyed the 
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first-born should touch them” (Heb. 11: 28). He “esteemed 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt” (Heb. 11:26). The Israelites “all drank of the spiritual 
Rock that followed them, and that Rock was Christ” (1 Cor. 
10:4). David “spake before of the resurrection of Christ” 
(Acts 2: 31), and described the “ blessedness of the man to whom 
God imputes righteousness without works,’ the man whose 
“transgression is forgiven and whose sin is covered” (Psalm 
32:1; Rom. 4:6). Isaiah preached it as preciously as ever it 
was preached by any New Testament apostle (Isa., chap. 53). 
Daniel proclaimed it to the captives (Dan. 8: 24-27). ‘“ The tes- 
timony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” (Rev. 19:10). “To 
him gave all the prophets witness’”—from Moses to Malachi— 
“that through his name whosoever believeth shall receive 
remission of sins” (Acts 10: 48). Everywhere, in foresight of 
redemption, close by the side of every catastrophe and judg- 
ment in history, salvation by grace through faith took posses- 
sion of 4000 years from Adam to Christ, and the Gospel was 
administered in promise, in type, in symbol, in prophecy, by 
patriarchs, prophets, and kings. The ancients beheld it by 
faith, and embraced it. Abraham rejoiced to see it on the hill 
of Moriah. It was Isaac’s meditation in the field, and Jacob’s 
dream by night. Moses sprinkled it in blood all the way from 
Egypt to Canaan. David celebrated it in a minstrelsy all divine. 
Exiles sang it by the rivers of Babylon. Jerusalem, publishing 
good tidings, announced it to every nation under heaven. Long 
before Peter’s day, the generations who had heard it had fallen 
asleep, and he tells us “the Gospel was preached to the dead.” 
It is his own declaration that it was proclaimed to an ungodly 
and Christ-rejecting race, all of whom, save eight souls, perished 
in the Flood (1 Pet. 3: 19). In the most express language he in- 
forms us that holy men of old spent their lives ‘‘ searching what, 
or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory that should follow” (1 Peter 1: 11). 

It is this very verb evayyehioOn, “to preach the Gospel,” 
Paul also employs when instructing the Galatians that “the 
Gospel was preached before unto Abraham” (Gal. 3:7), tpoevay- 
yéltoato, and to the Jews in the wilderness and in Canaan, 
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evnyyeAr6 pev ot (Heb. 4: 2), and throughout their whole history. 
Unfortunate, therefore, is the criticism of Bengel, when he en- 
deavors to show why Peter, instead of using this verb, used 
éunpv&e in 1 Peter 3:19. He remarks, “ Peter would not say 
evayyedtoarto, he preached the Gospel, even though a proclamation 
of grace were here intended, because the hearers had already 
fallen asleep before the Gospel times; therefore he uses the 
more general expression éunpv&e, he published, or proclaimed, and 
speaks of Noah as dzxatoovrvns unpvua.”’ But what could be 
more wide of the mark than such a criticism, which so many 
have adopted, and which has contributed, far otherwise than 
Bengel intended, to support the doctrine of preaching in Hades? 
Abraham and the Jews were dead. The antediluvians, Moses, 
and Malachi were dead. If Bengel’s reason was good for Peter, 
it should have been equally good for Paul; for the persons to 
whom Paul applies it had also “ fallen asleep before the gospel 
times.” Nothing is clearer than that, in New Testament 
usage, the classic xnpvooev and the Christian evayyediZery are 
convertible terms. But, even granting to Bengel the distinction 
he craves, and remembering how Peter assures us that the time 
of the holy men of old was occupied with the study of the 
“sufferings and glory” of Christ, and how Paul assures us that 
the ears of dead generations had listened to the witnesses of 
Jesus, then with what crushing force does the use of the verb 
evayyedtoOn in the mouth of Peter himself fall in 4:6 upon those 
critics who strive to make him teach that the Gospel, as such, 
was offered to none, until between His death and resurrection! 

2. But something thore is predicated of the vexpois, to whom 
the Gospel was preached in time past—a predicate not less 
true of many who believed it under the old dispensation, than 
of many who have believed it under the new. It is that they 
were subject, on account of their profession, to a violent and 
unjust condemnation in the flesh, a judicial sentence even unto 
death, after the manner.of men—“ that they might be judged 
according to men in the flesh.”” Here again the force of the 
Aorist in p10@01 appears, showing that their condemnation 
was contemporaneous with their profession and earthly life. 
It cannot be denied that the xpitvazC@vras ual venpous of verse 5 
refers to a dtvine judgment, of which the whole mass of mankind 
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are the objects. It can no more be evaded, or turned aside to 
a merely spiritual interpretation, that the pz9@01 of verse 6 is 
a human judgment of which the class included in the vEUnpois 
of the same verse are the objects; and that, whereas that first 
divine judgment of all mankind was incidentally introduced by 
the apostle to show that persecuting blasphemers of the Gospel, 
whether living or dead, should never be able to escape the final 
and solemn assize, but must give account unto God, this last 
human judgment by these very blasphemers, upon the con- 
fessors of the Gospel, is introduced to show that, notwithstand- 
ing its unrighteousness, and the unutterable suffering to which 
its victims are exposed by human hands, and according to a 
carnal standard, God would still vindicate them, and that, 
though put to death by human power, they should yet triumph 
gloriously over all their persecutors, and live eternally by the 
power of God. Is it possible, for one moment, to even dream 
that such consequences here contemplated as following gospel 
preaching in times of hottest persecution, and even in all 
ages of the world, among men in the flesh, could find place in 
Hades? Or are the effects of such preaching presumed to be 
different there upon the confessors of Christ, and the powers of 
hell alike, from what they are here on earth? Is it true that 
the nearer we approach the seat and centre of Satan’s empire, 
the more tolerant of Christianity is the kingdom of darkness? or 
that consequences which can only happen to men in the flesh 
may also happen to disembodied spirits—tribunals, accusation, 
defence, judgment, chains, torture, the cross, the martyr’s flame, 
for Jesus’ sake? And if not, then to what other conclusion are 
we driven than this—the one to which we are shut up on every 
side, turn as we may, go up or go down—viz., that by the 
- preaching of the Gospel to the “dead” is meant that they 
heard it whdle living, and that to all who believed it, and suffer- 
ed for its sake, or were put to death on its account, even as 
their Master suffered, a present life in glory and a resurrection 
crown are their irreversible reward? By no human ingenuity 
can the force of xp10d01 nata avOpomovs capi, be tortured 
aside from a judicial sentence pronounced by human tribunals 
upon men in the flesh. Arraignments of divine justice, assaults 
upon the moral government of God, Anglican Broad-churchism, 
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a swerving Protestantism, the “ Zezt-Geist” of an unbelieving 
century, a rationalistic exegesis colored by assumptions contra- 
dicted by every page of divine revelation—all may conspire to 
do for the Reformed faith what the Reformed faith did for 
Popery and its superincumbent mass of Pagan traditions with 
which it overloaded and obscured the truth of God; but the 
grammar, the lexicon, and history alone will vindicate that 
truth in face of all opposition. 

That the action expressed by the verb xp10e01 is “ zudt- 
cial,” is admitted on all hands, even by those who interpret it 
spiritually, and refer the death therein included to a gospel 
condemnation and mortification of the flesh, as do Augustine, 
Luther, Erasmus, Socinus, Whitby, Brown, and others; as 
also by those who interpret the death, implied, to natural and 
eternal death as a divine judgment in whatever way it comes, 
as do Pott, Grimm, Mombert, Steiger, Huther, Nitzsch, Alford, 
De Wette, Schott, and others. There can, however, be but one 
true historico-grammatical interpretation. It is that xpi0eéo1 
denotes here a human judicial sentence of death consequent 
upon a criminal accusation; and not only including generally 
all who have suffered for their profession of the Gospel in any 
age, but most especially referring to those who went to mar- 
tyrdom, or might be subject to the same, for Jesus’ sake, in 
times of Neronian persecution. So Tertullian, Chrysostom, 
Calvin, Beza, Grotius, McKnight, Hammond, Scott, Wetstein, 
Rosenmuller, Zezschwitz, Benson, Lightfoot, Owen, Barnes, 
Lillie, besides historians such as Hinds, Mosheim, Kurtz, 
Neander, Milner. This interpretation is supported, in the clear- 
est manner, by the use Peter has made of technical judicial 
terms throughout his epistle, such as éxnpeacortes, 3: 16, “falsely 
accusing’—a term thrice used in the New Testament, and 
always in a judicial sense, as Grotius and Schleusner remark ; 
Aoyor, 4: 5, an “ account,” as Grotius renders it, “responsio,” a 
formal answer azrobv7z, not alone to any one asking a reason in 
an ordinary sense of the Christian hope, but to the “ inquisi- 
tor,” as the Peshito Version has it, and in a higher sense to 
God, who judges the blasphemer ; avodoyia, 3:15, an “answer,” 
z.¢., a defence before a tribunal, the term used by Paul himself 
before a Roman court and the Jewish multitude; xotua, the 
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“judgment” itself—all of them judicial terms employed by 
Xenophon in the Memorabilia, narrating the judicial proceed- 
ings against Socrates. The whole tone and style of the epistle 
are consolatory amid existing persecution. 

That a physical death, a capital sentence passed upon crim- 
inals, so regarded for Jesus’ sake, is contemplated in the action 
of the verb xoz0001, is further put beyond disproof, not only by 
the historic circumstances that affected the composition of the 
epistle, but still further by the grammatical adjuncts, that 
qualify the action of the verb itself. The vexpot who are said 
to have been condemned, are said to have been condemned, 
nara avOpanous Gapuxi. What does this qualifying expression 
mean? Certainly not the private opinion and unauthorized gloss 
of the advocates of Hades-preaching, viz., that “the Gospel is 
preached to those who are now literally dead and departed to 
the under-world of spirits, in order that, at the judgment of the 
last day, they may be judged according to the same principle of 
judgment, t.e., the Gospel, viz., whether they have refused or 
accepted Christ.”* Certainly, xps0d01 xata avOpamrovs caput is 
not intended to contradict the express teaching of the Scriptures, 
that they who have no written revelation from heaven shall be 
judged at the last day by the light of nature, their own con- 
sciences being witnesses against them, and that they who have 
received the written law and sinned under it shall be judged 
and perish under that law; while they who have received the 
Gospel shall be judged by the Gospel, and that degrees of pun- 
ishment will be proportioned respectively to the guilt under 
each rule. There is certainly nothing in the grammatical con- 
struction of this clause to even intimate that the Gospel alone 
is the one sole rule of judgment for all mankind at the last day, 
and that because of this God is under obligation to publish 
that rule in Hades, by some means or other unknown to us, 
and unrevealed by himself, or stand convicted as an infinite 
Draco before the assembled universe. ‘‘Is the law sin?” ‘Is 
there unrighteousness with God?” Is it for sin only against 
the Gospel that the world will be judged? So preached not 
Paul to the heathen at Athens (Acts 17: 31). So wrote not 


1 Heard, Tripartite Nature of Man, p. 28r. 
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Paul to the heathen at Rome, assuring them that in the very 
day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ 
according to the Gospel, even then, “as many as had sinned in 
the law shall be judged by the law,” and “as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without law” (Rom. 
2: 12-17). Certainly the xpz0do0z (verse 6) is not the same as 
the xpivaz of verse 5, that referring exclusively to a dzvine judg- 
ment, the last of all; this to a Auman judgment inflicted by blas- 
phemers upon the confessors of Christ. And it is just this 
antithesis the xara avOpa@movs caput intensifies. Kata avOpo- 
mous is an adverbial accusative, qualifying the precise manner of 
the action expressed by xpz0d01, while gapui is an adverbial 
dative, defining the antecedent condition, cause, or means, 
through which the action of the verb is effected, and without 
which it could not have occurred. The whole is a compound 
adverbial adjunct limiting the action of the verb to human 
circumstances and conditions in time, the grammatical anchors 
that hold back the evayyedioOn, or preaching of the Gospel, 
from Hades, and demonstrate that both the preaching and the 
judicial condemnation consequent upon it were effected upon 
the venpois previous to their disembodied state. The ¢zme of 
the condemnation was the ¢zme of the preaching. Both were 
done while the dead were oapui, in the flesh. Both were sub- 
ject to a human condemnation, a judicial sentence of death 
nata avOpdrous, or so far as relates to men. Without oapé, 
or the flesh, the dead could not have been judged xara 
avOpenovs. Without xara avOparous, the judgment could 
not have been human. The dative is a dative of instru- 
mental agency, the cause and means of the very possibility 
of the action. It was only “by virtue of,” or “ through,” the 
flesh the execution of sentence of death was possible. The 
accusative is an accusative of relation. It was only so far as 
men are concerned the sentence was actual. God, who raises 
the dead, takes care of the rest. Manward the martyrs died. 
Godward the martyrs live. Nothing is clearer than that a con- 
demnation to death, after the manner of men, or so far as men 
are concerned, and through the flesh, means a judicial sentence 
inflicted by human hands, of which how soon were Ignatius in 
the amphitheatre and Polycarp in the flames to become only 
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additional illustrations! And now, the syllogistic odv, verse 1, 
upon which the advocates of Hades-preaching rely to bind 4:6 
to 3: 19, is a very lever to overturn their entire doctrine, for it 
opens a flood of light upon the great example Peter was 
enforcing, even he who denied his Master in the court-yard of 
Caiaphas, that as it had happened to Jesus to be “ put to death 
in the flesh” by an unrighteous Roman judgment, though inno- 
cent, and yet that his spirit passed to his! Father’s hands in 
Paradise and his body rose triumphant from the grave, so 
should it be with all believers, and especially glorious in the 
case of martyrs. Therefore arm for martyrdom! Gird on the 
Jesus-panoply! Think it not “strange” concerning the zupwors 
or the trial of faith, dca mvpos. Remember Abel’and Stephen 
dead, Isaiah sawn asunder, the Hebrew children in the fire, 
Maccabean valor and faith in God superior to torture, not 
accepting deliverance, in hope of a better resurrection, and 
most of all Jesus and Golgotha! Arm for martyrdom! 

Such are the grammar, history, context, and scope. The 
phrase, “ Judged according to men in the flesh,” means a sen- 
tence of death inflicted by human hands, and, as the context 
shows, in consequence of the preaching and profession of the 
Gospel in this life, therefore no effect of any post-mortem 
proclamation of salvation in Hades. Camerarius, therefore, is 
correct when saying, in his critical notes on the passage, that 
xptvecbar nata avOpw@nous capxi means to be adjudged to 
death after the manner of men, z.¢., ‘by a judicial tribunal.”” So 
Schmid, “judged humanly.” So Huther and Fronmuller, 
though advocating Hades-preaching—the first, “ judged accord- 
ing to the manner of men;” the second, “ judged by judicial sen- 
tence.” So Bengel, “judged on account of men.” So Alford, 
“judged according to men as regards the flesh.’’ And such is 
the force of the expression, as may be seen in all the standard 
grammars upon nata, The version of Wycliff, 1380, renders it 
“demed by men, in fleisch.” That of Tyndale, 1534, “ con- 
demned of men, in the flesh.” That of Coverdale, 1535, 
“judged like other men, in y® flesh.” That of Cranmer, 1539, 
“ judged like other men in the flesshe.” That of Geneva, 1557, 
“condemned according to men, in the fleshe.” The Rhemish 
Version, 1582, has it, “judged indeede according to men in the 
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flesh ;” and the Peshito, as given by Murdock, “ judged as per- 
sons in the flesh.” Calvin’s language is, ‘This word judged 
here means condemned;” and his late editor adds in further 
explanation, “ The Gospel was preached for this end, that they 
might be condemned to die by wicked men. There is no other 
view so consistent with the whole tenor of the apostle’s argu- 
ment.” 

The true interpretation, therefore, of vexpuis, verse 6, is 
grammatically fixed as limited to those to whom the Gospel 
was preached w/e diving, and with special emphasis to the 
martyrs of Jesus. The ¢zme of the preaching is defined first of 
all by the Aorist tense-force of evayyedic6n; next by the 
Aorist tense-force of xo10a@01; next by the adverbial accusative, 
uata avOpenovs; and next by the adverbial dative, capx). 
The “dead,” therefore, of verse 6, vexpois cannot be numeri- 
cally commensurate with the “dead” of verse 5, nor can the 
preaching to the dead be any supposed preaching to the 
“spirits in prison” (3: 19). For the effect of the preaching on 
those who believed it was to expose them to a martyr’s death— 
a thing impossible in Hades. The disembodied dead in prison 
are not in the flesh, and cannot be judged by any human tri- 
bunal in the flesh. All the conditions antecedent to the possi- 
bility of the judgment expressed by the verb are wanting. 
And this is the doctrine of the Reformed Protestant Church, 
ever teaching that to the dead, only when living, was the Gos- 
pel preached, and that all interpretations of either 1 Peter 
4:6or1 Peter 3:19 to the contrary are perversions of the 
Scripture. So De Moor: “Refertur ad homines nunc mortuos 
quibus olim dum viverent in terris Evangelium annunciatum 
fuit.’ So Wendelin: “Qui nunc jam in Domino obdormierant, 
corporaliter mortuos sed pie defunctos qui propter testi- 
monium Christi et fidei confessionem trucidati erant.” So 
Beza: “Illis praedicaretur Evangelium qui vivi erant, nunc 
vero sunt mortui.” So Turretin: “Illis qui jam mortui sunt 
sed qui olim vivebant dum illis evangelizatum fuit.” So Van 
Marck: “ Dum adhuc viverent in terris.”” So Lampe represents 
the Reformed interpretation: “ Illis qui antequam mortui es- 
sent, dum adhuc in vivos versarentur, evangelizatum fuit.” 
So Ebrard, speaking of the false doctrine reared upon the false 
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interpretation, says the Reformed rightly rejected it as un- 
biblical: “Die Reformatoren verwarfen mit Recht diese un- 
biblische Lehre.” And even Schenkel declares that there is 
not the slightest authority in either of the Scripture texts 
(1 Peter 3 : 18-21 ; 4: 6) for the doctrine that Christ descended 
either to win a victory over lost spirits or preach terror to the 
damned: “ Die Schriftstellen, auf welchen das Dogma von dem 
Hingange Christi in das Todtenreich ruht, enthalten von 
einem Siege Christi tiber die Daemonen und einer Schreckens- 
predigt an die Verdammten nicht die leiseste Spur.” And so 
Bengel concludes that “From this very thing—namely, that 
they might be judged—it is plain that the preaching of the 
Gospel which is meant was. defore the death and not subse- 
quent to it. The Gospel is preached to no one after death. 
Christ himself preached to those who had formerly lived 
(1 Peter 3: 19). While they were alive, he caused himself to be 
preached to them by the Gospel (4: 6).” And so Barnes, upon 
the text, “There is xo hope or prospect that the Gospel will be 
preached to those who are lost. Men should embrace the 
Gospel zow.” If any thing further were needed to support this 
part of the interpretation, it would suffice to show that both 
the Greek verbs used in the New Testament to express the 
function of preaching denote a proclamation of the Gospel by 
audible voice, in time to men in the flesh, by men who are also 
in the flesh. After all the adverse criticism of the Reformed 
interpretation by Alford, he is compelled at last to say of Cal- 
vin’s view, “It must be confessed that it agrees better with 
the context, viz., that for this very reason was the Gospel 
preached to those among you who have suffered death at the 
hands of persecutors—even hereunto were they called—that 
they might indeed be judged, condemned, by human persecu- 
tors as regards the flesh, but live, notwithstanding, eternally 

with God as regards the spirit.” How complete would this 
view have been had the force of zvevpuare been thoroughly 
understood ! 

This brings us to the last thing predicated of the vexpois, 
verse 6. It is that they “live according to God in the spirit ;” 
or, more accurately rendered, “they live as respects God by 
divine power,” by the Spirit. It is the counterbalancing com- 
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pensation that outweighs their transient torture and the sharp- 
ness of death. What Peter here says, in his own peculiar 
style, Paul speaks of when he tells us they that are fallen 
asleep in Christ are not perished. It is the glorious vision John 
saw in Patmos, “the souls of them that were slain for the 
Word of God and for the testimony they held,” resting first 
under the altar of sacrifice (Rev. 6: 10), then robed in white 
“before the throne” (Rev. 7:15), then clothed with their 
glorious bodies raised from the dead, living and reigning with 
Christ a thousand years (Rev. 20: 4). Vision of suffering, vic- 
tory, and glory! The human sentence has not injured them. 
Condemned, they are justified. Dead nara avOpwous, they 
yet live cata Oeov. Human power decreed them a temporal 
punishment. Divine power penetrates them with an everlast- 
ing victory, body and soul. Their souls pass immediately to 
glory. Their bodies are sharers in the resurrection of the 
Crucified. The tense of xpz0do01 is past. The tense of doz 
is present—they still live—the subjunctive mood always carry- 
ing with it a relation to future time indefinite, “with the ac- 
companying idea of permanence of result” (Kiihner, 357; 
Winer, 303). The other side of the martyr-tableau is before us 
now. The cara Oeor is an adverbial accusative, qualifying the 
precise manner of the action expressed by the ¢a0z; while 
mvevpatt is an adverbial dative, defining the antecedent condi- 
tion, cause, or means through which the action was effected, 
and without which it could not have occurred. The whole isa 
compound adverbial adversative adjunct qualifying the (@oz, and 
precisely in the same way that the previous adversative adjunct 
qualifies the previous adversative verb. 

Here, once more, as at 3: 19, the critics labor blindly, and 
go most painfully astray, misinterpreting the zvevmarz here, 
as they have done there, of the human spirit. Just as there it 
is interpreted to mean the human soul of Christ quickened into 
a higher life for a mission to Hades, and not the divine virtue 
by which his dead body was raised from the grave, so here it 
is interpreted also to mean the human soul of the believer or 
of the martyr, and not the divine power by which the resurrec- 
tion of his body from the grave is achieved. The parallel be- 
tween Christ and his people and the force of the illative odr 
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in verse I, keeping ever before us those memorable historic 
events of April 7th and oth, A.D. 30—the Death of Jesus on 
Calvary and His Resurrection from the Tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea, both pictured in 3: 18—are forgotten. True, in- 
deed, the dead in Christ live, as to their souls, in glory. But 
that is not the chief thought in the foreground of the martyr- 
canvas here. It is the resurrection of the body and the 
glorious appearing of Jesus Christ, who will reward with an im- 
perishable crown the faith that has been tried by fire (1 Peter 
1: 3-8). The bottom blunder of the whole exegesis of the advo- 
cates of Hades-preaching, as groundless as it is destructive of 
truth, is persisting in the false interpretation of the adverbial 
dative rvetpuati(3:19),as of the guickened human soul of Christ, 
and then importing the same false interpretation into the same 
adverbial dative wvedparz here (4:6), as of the quickened 
human soul of the martyr. ‘True, the dead believer’s spirit lives 
on after the death of the body, and in blessed life and glory. 
It never dies (John 26). The oz involves and requires that 
spiritual life. But as it is the death of the body that is fore- 
most here, in the concessive clause, it is the resurrection of the 
body that must be foremost in the succeeding adversative 
clause, with its adversative verb and adversative adjuncts. 
The life-action which is kata Oeov xvevparti, stands opposed to 
the death-action which was cata avOp@movs capri. The dis- 
aster occasioned by the xpz0@o01 is repaired by the €@ox. The 
discourse, as the Schoolmen would say, is not merely concern- 
ing life “ stmpliciter” or absolutely ; but it is “secundum quid,” 
or in reference to a particular aspect of life, viz., the resur- 
rection of the body. The thought in both the verbs is “ d 
cadem re’—to the same point. The rvevparz here, as in 3: 109, 
means the divine breath, or the divine energy, the “Spirit of 
Holiness,’ or Holy Spirit, whereby the bodies of the martyred 
dead and of believers in all ages shall be made to revive and 
bloom at the last day, when death is swallowed up of victory— 
as the faded grass revives and withered flowers rebloom in the 
morning dew, after the hot breath of the sirocco has passed 
over them (Isa. 26: 19). The dative is here precisely what it 
is in the cognate verse, 3 : 19, the instrumental cause or agency 
by which the action of the verb is effected. Peter means to 
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affirm; for the consolation of the early martyrs, that the for- 
tunes of Christ and his people are bound together in a com- 
mon conformity—He consecrated to them through the truth for 
their sakes, they consecrated to him through the same truth 
for his sake, and, on this ground to cause them to rejoice even 
in death, and go, singing, to the flame, as he went singing from 
the supper-table to the agonies of Gethsemane, the Syrian 
guard-room, and Golgotha (Matt. 26: 30). Bengel catches the 
sense of the passage when he says that the whole aim of the 
preaching of the Gospel is “im Leben und Sterben Christo 
ahnlich zu machen”—to make us like Christ in life and death. 
The parallel is perfect between the Greek construction here, 
4:6, and the construction 3:18-21. The example of Christ 
is the mould into which Peter casts the martyrs. The suffer- 
ings and glory of Christ there are reflected in the believer and 
the martyr here. The xpz0@071, or “condemned,” here, corre- 
sponds to the Oavarweis, or “put to death,” there ; the ¢@oz, or 
“live,” here, to the ¢wozoiOels, or “ quickened,” there; the 
capkt, or “through the flesh,” here, to the oapxi, or “ through 
the flesh,” there; the zvedmarz or “through the Spirit,” here, to 
the zveduari or “through the Spirit,” there. On the one side 
humano-satanic power inflicting death, on the other side divine 
power raising the dead; the serpent bruising the heel of Christ, 
and the Serpent-Bruiser bruising, in turn, the head of the ser- 
pent. The adversative clauses there correspond to the adver- 
sative clauses here; the wév and 6é there, to the pév and 6é here. 
The passages are mutual analogues—rather, that the original, 
this the copy. Sufferings and glory there for Christ, and suf- 
ferings and glory here for believers, and with special noonday 
darkness on the one hand, and peculiar splendor of resurrection 
morn on the other, for martyrs as for Jesus himself. Not only 
spiritually but literally, they have been planted into the like- 
ness of his death and into the likeness of his resurrection. 
And to this very end was the Gospel preached to them, to tell 
them “ No cross, no crown,” or that though they had suffered 
for its sake, on the one hand, Z/az, yet on the other hand, zhis. 
What the datives are in 3: 19 they are also in 4:6—the means 
by which the action expressed by the verbs is brought about ; 
and sunlight is not clearer than that, as in the case of the 
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xpv0@or, this means is human and ordinary, so in the adversa- 
tive case of the doz this means is miraculous and divine. As it 
is not the zvevuari (3:19) that is contemplated as “ quick- 
ened,” but the dead body of Jesus in Joseph’s tomb by means 
of zvevpa or divine power, so it is not the zveduartz (4: 6) that is 
contemplated as made to “live” after its own death, but the 
dead body of the martyr by means of the mvedpua—the same 
divine “Spirit of Him that raised Jesus from the dead.” And 
just as the true criticism of rvevyati (3: 19) destroys at once the 
whole figment and false doctrine as to the descent of the 
human disembodied soul of Christ to preach to the “ spirits in 
prison,” so does the true criticism of rvevparz here (4: 6) destroy 
at a stroke the same figment and false doctrine as to preaching 
to the “dead,” with every syllable of defence that either Lange, 
Huther, Alford, Mombert, Delitzsch, Van Oosterzee, Farrar, 
Romanist, Lutheran, Broad-Anglican, or Broad-American advo- 
cates have to utter in its behalf. They have not so much as 
an iota of grammatical foundation on which to stand, still less 
any historic. " The root of their doctrine is rottenness, and its 
blossom goes up as the dust. For if that doctrine be true, 
then, so surely as Greek is Greek, and Syntax and Usus are a 
rule, and the judgment in verses 5 and 6 are held to be the 
same, and the Gospel the one sole standard of judgment—so 
surely is the apostle made to declare that to this end is the 
Gospel of Christ preached, viz., in order that, first of all, men 
may be condemned of God to eternal perdition for reject- 
ing it, and then on the other hand live a divinely spiritual life 
in the higher and better part of their nature for accepting it !— 
that is, survive by means of the Gospel their own damnation 
by means of the Gospel! This is universal salvation “with a 
vengeance’! But it is not so. IIvevpari does not mean the 
human spirit, but the divine, and the subject of the life is the 
same in both 3: 19 and 4: 6—the quickened body. It is the 
“hope” of the resurrection at the appearing of Christ that is 
foremost in Peter’s thoughts, and he claps it on the head of the 
martyrs as a “helmet” of salvation. Of all the modern critical 
grammarians who have touched the passage, Winer stands the 
chief, supporting the epiticistt of Camerarius, that by zvevpati 
is meant “divine power,’ and not the soul of the martyr, nor 
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his spiritual life, but Svvapez, or as Beza has it, “per virtutem 
Dei.” He says, “In 1 Peter 4:6, xara avOpwrovs means 
after the manner of men, and is qualified by the annexed capxi ; 
as xata Oéov means after the manner of God, which is qualified 
by zvevpari—for God ts a Spirit” (Winer, Gram., 420). 

The whole verse is of peculiar construction, and not the 
least peculianis the combination of the conjunction iva with 
the particles “uay and dé—a construction most frequent in the 
Greek language, several instances of which are found in the 
New Testament. The iva with the subjunctive Aorist xpi6a01 
expresses not the mere possibility of the realization of the con- 
demnation, nor that it is in any sense inward or subjective, 
but contemplates it as a fact, and as the actuality of the design 
of the preaching, which was a literal objective judgment upon 
believers gapxi. This iva has to do with two distinct clauses, 
bound to each other and to itself by the particles pév and dé. The 
combination iva—yév shows that the clause where it is found is a 
subordinate clause, and the action of the verb xpz0a01 on which 
the iva first terminates as antecedent to the €@oz. It admits 
the literalness of the death in the flesh. At the same time, the 
iva is drawn, both grammatically and logically, by means of the 
adversative dé, over to the ¢@oz, on which it rests, indicating 
that, as in contrast with the death just conceded, the life is the 
predominating and principal thought. Schmid’s remark is 
aptly expressed: “ xpz6@01 is only grammatically, not logically, 
dependent on iva.” Had the necessary words “although” 
and “yet,” required by the sév and 6é, which were simply 
thought-marks for the Greeks in their own language, been ex- 
pressed in ours, the meaning had been clearer. The transla- 
tion of all such double-membered sentences, bound by yév and 
éé, requires these words to indicate that the first clause is con- 
cessive and subordinate, while the second is the principal one, 
expressing the principal aim (Winer, 305; Buttmann, 139, 149; 
Matthiz, II. 934; Kihner, 178, 506; Crosby, 601). The main 
end of the Gospel is not to subject men to martyrdom for its 
sake, although suffering and death are necessary. That is a 
subordinate end. The main end is eternal life to body and 
soul. ‘“ Although,’ on the one hand, that, “yet,” on the other 
hand, this. What Peter means to teach the persecuted of 
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the Dispersion is, that the Pagan and Sadducean doctrine, 
“Death is the end-all of all things,” and that to profess a 
gospel that brings only death is a folly, is false. He means to 
teach “that though according to the estimation of the world 
the dead suffer destruction in the flesh” (Calvin), yet their vic- 
tory through Christ is assured. So McKnight, “although they 
might be condemned indeed by men in the flesh, yet,” etc. So 
the German critics, ‘“ wiewohl—doch.” The construction is 
the same as in 3: 19, “although put to death through the flesh, 
yet raised through divine power;” and as in Rom. 6:17, “a/- 
though ye were the servants of sin, ye¢,” etc. ; and as in 8: 10, “a 
though the body be dead because of sin, yet,” etc. Clear, sharp, 
strong, is the antithesis enforced by these adversative particles 
intensifying the last and supreme adversative clause, with its 
adversative adjuncts. The whole critical rendering, giving the 
force of the whole construction, is, “ For to this end was the Gospel 
preached cven to the dead, namely, in order that, although, on the 
one hand, as respects men, they might have been judicially con- 
demned to death through the flesh, yet, on the other hand, as re- 
spects God, they may still live through divine power.” This is the 
force of the Greek. 

Lastly, it is claimed, with triumphant tone, by the advo- 
cates of preaching to the dead after death, that the presence of 
nat before vexpois is proof that the Gospel is preached in 
Hades. ‘The office of the conjunction is said to be, not copula- 
tive, but intensive of the verb evayyelioOn, and designed, as 
Alford has it, to carry up the preaching “to a climax /’’—that 
is, not only to those who have lived, but even to the dead after 
death, the Gospel is preached! It is enough, perhaps, simply 
to note that the “dead” are referred to, here, as dead, pre- 
cisely in the same way as when Naomi referred to Mahlon and 
Chilion, to whom, when living, the special kindness of Orphah 
and Ruth, the daughters-in-law of Naomi, had been shown. 
“The Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead, 
and with se.” Suppose some critic should suddenly astonish 
the world with the news that the Bible teaches us it is possible 
for the living to bestow kindness on the dead after death—not 
in paying for masses after the Roman fashion, but in the dona- 
tion of “bread” after the Moabite style! Would not the world 
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regard the critic as insane? Surely it needs no scholarship to 
inform us that the dead are spoken of as “dead,” here, only in 
respect of the time of the speaker, not in respect of the time of 
the kindness. Precisely so, the dead are denominated “dead” 
by Peter, only in respect of the time in which he was writing, and 
not in respect of the time of the action expressed by evayyeAt- 
o6n. So Beza, representing one great section of the Reformation, 
“sui temporis respectu.” So Episcopius, representing another 
section, “ qui tunc sui temporis respectu.” But, it is insisted, 
the xat is intensive of the preaching, and intimates the injus- 
tice of eternal judgment upon the wicked, unless they have 
first had the offer of the Gospel. The answer is clear. The 
xatis not intensive of the preaching, but explicative of the 
venpois before which it stands, and is put there to answer a 
world of objections current in the apostle’s time—a Pagan 
and Jewish world, full of them. Peter was writing to his 
brethren of the Dispersion scattered everywhere throughout the 
Roman Empire. He knew well the prejudice against the Gos- 
pel, and what objections his brethren had to meet, beset as they 
were not only by their unbelieving kinsmen according to the 
flesh, but by Sadducean Greeks and Romans, dissuading them 
rom the “ new doctrine,” which exposed them only to suffering 
and death. To his declaration (verse 5) that God is ready to 
judge the “dead” aswell as the living, and punish all who do not 
believe the Gospel, the unbelieving Jew would at once object, as 
he did, that then the Old Testament saints must all perish, 
according to the Christian theory that man’s righteousness. by 
law is vain, and the Gospel alone saves, because the Gospel was 
a “new” thing, unknown till the time of the Nazarene. The 
Pagan’s reply to the declaration about judgment would simply 
be the Epicurean materialism of the hour, “ Edite, bibete, cras 
moriemur!” Deathends all! Peter’s xa before vexpois is the 
polemic against both these objections to the perseverance in the 
Christian faith by the martyrs. Itsupplies them with an answer 
to theirenemies. No, responds Peter to the blaspheming Jew. 
The Gospel is no “ new doctrine” of the crucified Galilean. It 
came to the Old Testament fathers, as well as tous. “ Even 
to them, the dead, it was preached, as well as to us the, living.” 
Its design, doctrines, and consolation have been the same in 
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all ages—the victory of glory over suffering, of life over death, 
from Adam to Abraham, to Moses, to Christ. It has had mar- 
tyrs before; mockers and blasphemers, as in Noah’s day, and 
their damnation slumbers not now, as it slumbered not then. 
It was the theme of the prophets. The fathers have fallen 
asleep in Christ, and their bodies and ours will be raised 
together at the last day. It is an old doctrine. Never has the 
Church existed at any time, anywhere, in any form, without 
Christ and his Gospel—without the doctrine and hope of 
the resurrection of the dead. And this is answer enough to 
repel the scoff of the materialistic Pagan as well, and abundant 
confirmation and consolation for the persecuted Christian con- 
fessor. It is plain that the dead are called “dead” by the 
apostle simply in respect of his own time, not in respect of the 
time when the Gospel was preached to them. 

The historic circumstances, therefore, that moulded the 
character of the composition of the epistle fully explain the 
reason why the xai was introduced by Peter before vexpois. It 
is not xai intensive, but explicative, telling why a reference to the 
dead, to whom the Gospel was preached, is introduced as a part 
of the martyr’s consolation. It was to support the sufferers in 
the flame with the memory that their fathers who had suffered 
before them for Christ’s sake were sharers with them also of 
the same hope of glory. It is a return, at the close of the ex- 
hortation, to the inspiring motive in the doxology at the begin- 
ning. What earnest protest ought it not to excite in our minds, 
in view of all the facts developed by our criticism, when, open- 
ing modern commentaries on the text, written in the very bosom 
of Protestantism, we read such expositions as the following: 
“The apostle meets the objection, Can the dead be judged? 
Yes. For, for this very purpose, Christ as aforesaid preached 
the Gospel in Hades to the dead’’! And again, “The verse is 
to prove, not the reality, but the moral possibility (!), the jus- 
tice (!), of a judgment, even on the dead, since the Gospel was 
preached to them also, for the purpose of giving them the means 
of being delivered from the wrath of God”! And how much 
more of the same kind! (Lange on Peter.) The comment is an 
impeachment of the character of God in the punishment of the 
wicked, unless he has first given them the opportunity to hear 
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the Gospel, and at the same time an effort on the part of man 
_ to provide a door of escape for God from the criticism that ar- 
raigns his righteousness against sin as unduly severe. It denies 
his right to “spare not the angels that sinned,” and to “ spare 
not the old world,’ Sodom and Gomorrah; or to punish, under 
law alone, Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre, and Sidon. No. The de- 
sign of the verse is not what such comment affirms it to be. 
God is just in punishing the violators of his law, even where 
the Gospel has not been heard. The design of the verse. is to 
afford encouragement to martyr-confessors who already had the 
sentence of death in themselves, and teach them to trust in 
God, who raises the dead; to assure them that they who are 
fallen asleep in Jesus are not perished, but are sharers with 
him, of immortality ; and that his divine virtue not only pene- 
trates their souls eternally, but shall reanimate their martyr- 
ashes from their urns, and fashion their bodies into forms of 
fadeless beauty and glory. It is a very “ Peristephanon,” as Pru- 
dentius would call it. Even to the “dead” the saving efficacy 
of the redemption that is in Christ extends. It is the ‘death 
of death, and hell’s destruction!” They live! They shall 
live, body and soul, forever! So Calvin, most beautifully, in a 
passage of the “Institutes,” part of which has been so often 
perverted: “The context,” says he, “gives us to understand 
that the faithful who died before that time were partakers of 
the same grace with us. For the apostle amplifies the efficacy 
of the death of Christ from this consideration, that it penetrated 
even to the dead ” (Inst., II. 16). So, on the passage itself, in his 
Commentary: “ Death does not hinder Christ from being our 
defender. It isa remarkable consolation to the godly, that death 
itself brings no loss to their salvation. Though Christ, then, 
may not appear as their deliverer in this life, yet this redemption 
is not void, nor without effect, for his power extends to the 
dead.” That is, the dead in Christ still live, and their bodies 
shall live also. This is a comment of fine gold, compared with 
which most of what we get now is as dross. And so, with equal 
clearness, did Bishop Pearson discern the meaning of the text 
when saying upon it, “It is most infallibly certain that the 
death of Christ was as powerful and effectual for the redemp- 
tion of the saints before him as for those which follow him” 
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- (On the Creed, 373). Not less clearly did Dr. John Lillie catch 


the truth, though at another angle, in his comment, when say- 
ing “that the Christians should die at all, seems to have occa- 
sioned perplexity in the apostolic community, glowing as it was 
with the hope of the Lord’s speedy appearing in glory. And 
now, in the advanced period of the apostolic age, when the 
fires of persecution were fast kindling around the church, it was 
all-important that her members should be reassured that the 
gracious design of the Gospel had in no wise been defeated in 
the case of those who had already fallen asleep” (Lillie on 
Peter). And so may be applied the equally beautiful and 
simple words of Archbishop Leighton : “ Such as had heard and 
believed the Gospel when it came to them are now dead; he 


' mentions these to strengthen the brethren to whom he writes. 


He commends the Gospel to the intent that they might not 
think the condition and the end of it hard. Just as the Saviour 
mollifies the matter of outward sufferings thus: ‘ So persecutcd 
they the prophets that were before you !’” (Leighton on Peter.) 


From what has been said, it is perfectly clear, if there is any 
truth in grammar, history, lexicon, or analogy of the faith, that 
the whole doctrine of the Descensus of Christ’s human soul to 
Hades to preach to human souls there, founded on 1 Peter 
3: 18-21, and the cognate 1 Peter 4: 6, is nothing but “ the base- 
less fabric of a vision.” * Notwithstanding the unlimited asser- 
tion of Van Oosterzee, that these texts “ admit of no other in- 
terpretation” (II. 560), and the equally universal announcement 
of Alford, that if 1 Peter 4:6 means the Gospel was preached 
to the dead, when living, then ‘“‘ exegesis has no longer any fixed 
rule, and Scripture may be made to prove any thing (IV. 373), 
we venture to think that both these assertions are unworthy the 
opportunities that exist to find something more consistent with 
the Word of God, something that will not seem to make the 


1 «Tt was not for three hundred years, or more, after the death of Augustine, 
that the Apostles’ Creed was expanded to its full dimensions, and the last 
clauses added thereto were on the Descent into Hell, the Communion of Saints, 
and, finally, the addition of the words ‘Maker of Heaven and Earth’ to the 
first article.” ‘‘The Arian Sirmian Creed first introduced the phrase which now 
stands in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘ He descended into hell.’”—“ History of Creeds,” 


Lumby, 62, 173. 
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Gospel a matter of obligation, on God’s part, to the guilty. We 
are well aware of the prestige of high names, and what positive 
statements are made, with an air of supreme confidence, by 
those whose attainments give them a right to be heard. 
We read with amazement the deliverance of Fronmiiller in 
Lange on Peter, that “sound exegesis clearly establishes the 
apostolic declaration (!) that our Lord Jesus Christ, after his 
crucifixion, went in spirit to the place of departed spirits, and 
there preached to those spirits who, in the days of Noah, during 
the building of the ark, persisted in unbelief and disobedience.” 
And, with like amazement, we read the following statement that 
“Peter, by dzvine illumination, clearly affirms the ways of God’s 
salvation do not terminate with earthly life, and that the Gospel 
is preached beyond the grave to those who have departed this 
life without a knowledge of the same.” And we have read over 
a dozen times, in astonishment, the specimen of Christ’s Hades- 
preaching to the antediluvians, which Fronmiiller, in his assur- 
ance of the inspiration of his own view, has so confidently re- 
ported for the information of his readers, to wit: ‘You have 
merited death, both as to body and soul, because of your diso- 
bedience. You perished in the Flood, and were brought to this 
subterranean place of confinement. But a way of salvation has 
now been opened for you, so that you may “ve in the spirit as 
to God, according to the will of God.” We have wondered if 
Fronmiiller or his readers observed that in one passage, not a 
page distant from the other passage, above quoted, he contra- 
dicts in the one what he admits in the other, viz., that the ante- 
diluvians had the Gospel preached to them, but dzsobeyed it 
(axe1Onoao, unpersuaded); and that on this inconsistency he 
could found the doctrine that the Gospel would be preached, 
after death, to all who had never heard it before! And we are 
aware what influence such comment as this, found not alone in 
Lange, Alford, and Huther, but in others of wide fame, has had 
in moulding the new faith in both Europe and America, as to 
God’s ways of salvation. Still we cling with unmoved convic- 
tion to the conclusion that all this so-called “sound exegesis” 
is only error, deep and dark, and, to many well-established doc- 
trines of the Scripture, fraught with consequences dangerous 
and destructive. 
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That an illustration, used by the apostle to show the long- 
suffering of God to antediluvians, and at the same time their cer- 
tain doom for disobedience to the Gospel and persecution of 
his saints; and a further declaration by the apostle, that saints 
in all ages, who suffered for the truth, had been supported by 
the hope of the resurrection and the appearing of Christ in 
glory, to judge the blasphemers and crown the righteous— 
should be interpreted so long, and now, in our own day, so 
strenuously, as an argument to prove a day of grace beyond the 
grave, is only an instance of what Ampére once 6&0 aptly said, 
“Time, if it does not destroy errors, embalms them.” It is 
plain that the great, the sole reliance of the advocates of Hades- 
preaching is their interpretation of 1 Peter 3:18-21. That set- 
tled, the interpretation of 1 Peter 4: 6issecured. Weagree that 
the light of the first is that by which the meaning of the second 
is to be established. Truth there is truth here; error there is 
error here. Once concede that 3: 18-21 teaches the descent of 
the human soul of Christ to Hades to preach salvation to the 
lost, and the syllogistic ovv of 4:1 and the yap of verse 6, even 
without binding to verse 5, will compel the interpretation that 
4:6 also means preaching to the dead after death. If, on the 
other hand, the grammar, lexicon, history, and analogy of faith 
prove that 3: 18-21 does wot teach such a descent for sucha 
purpose, both datives being a Jachin and Boaz of support, and 
ornament to a contrary interpretation, the death a literal death 
through the flesh, the life a literal life of the body through the 
resurrection power of Christ, the one by human agency, the 
other by divine—then, clearly, the same ovy and the same yap 
will compel the same interpretation of the similarly constructed 
4:6. Otherwise—thanking Alford for that word—* exegesis 
has no longer any fixed rule, and Scripture may be made to 
prove any thing.’ And that grammar, lexicon, history, and 
analogy do prove that no such descent is taught, either in 3:19 
or 4:6; that there is not the slightest allusion to any descent of 
the human soul of Christ to Hades, or of any preaching in 
Hades, but only to the oap& of Christ and that of believers, to the 
tomb, and its resurrection by miraculous power, while, according 
to the word of Christ on the cross, their souls are assumed to 
be in “ Paradise,” not in Hades—has, we think, been not only 
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abundantly but impregnably established, here and elsewhere.’ 
To this hour, not a solitary criticism of any value, nor a solitary 
argument, has been added in the whole compass of the discus- 
sion, in support of the false doctrine whose encroachment is 
now everywhere, that the solid scholarship of the Reformed 
faith did not meet and vanquish three centuries ago. To per- 
petuate the blinding error, and even seek in the very bosom of 
Protestantism itself to confirm it by the Word of God, is a 
capital offence against the truth. The Scriptures do not afford 
even a ray of hope for the judgment of charity, much less a 
straw of foundation for an article of faith, to the intent that 
there is any such thing as preaching salvation to the dead after 
death. Dives Superbus craved a commission, not from earth to 
Hades, but from Hades to earth. Ulcerosus Pauper did not 
need it in Abraham’s bosom. | It is an error, resting for its foun- 
dation upon not one solitary passage of God’s Word, properly 
interpreted, but solely upon misinterpretations of the Scriptures, 
Jewish fables, Mohammedan conceits, Pagan mythologies, Apoc- 
ryphal authorities, Patristic novelties, Medizeval corruptions, 
Tetzel’s money-box, and the glare of a so-called “ progressive 
exegesis,’ which, professing to draw out the doctrine of God, 
puts in the doctrine of men. Never, till what Canon Farrar 
calls the “ proof-texts” prove that zvevuati (3:19) means the 
human soul of Christ quickened into a higher life than it had 
before, can the Reformed interpretation be overthrown. Never, 
till the “ proof-texts” evince by infallible demonstration that the 
time of the preaching was after death, and not before, can the 
long-lived error be regarded, by minds open to the truth and 
enlightened by appropriate study, as aught else than a complex 
of gigantic assumptions. The “Greek Kalends’’ will witness 
such achievement! ‘The words of Peter,” says Bishop Pear- 
son, expounding the Descensus, and criticising the appeal to 
the “ proof-texts” for preaching to the dead after death, “have 
no such power of probation, except we were certain that the 
spirit there spoken of (3:19) were the sow/ of Christ, and that 
the ¢zme intended for that preaching were after his death, and 
before his resurrection. But the Spirit by which he is said to 
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have preached was not the soul of Christ, but that Spirit by which 
he was quickened. Now that Spirit by which he was quickened 
is that by which he was raised from the dead, i.c., the power of 
his divinity” (On the Creed, 346, Phil. Ed., 1844). It is pre- 
cisely the same Spirit that is the instrumental agency indicated 
by the zveduarz (4:6), whereby the dead saints are raised from 
their graves, or their bodies made to “live” again. That their 
souls pass into glory and receive a higher life there after the 
death of their bodies, is denied by none. But that because of 
this fact the wvevuarz (4:6) should be diverted from its true an- 
tithesis and made to mean the human soul quickened to a higher 
life, and then this wrong assumption reflected back into the 
mvevpatt of 3:19, and that, too, made to mean the human 
soul of Christ, and then the meaning of that passage adduced 
again as proof that this passage means the human soul also, is 
not only a violence to all grammar, but a whirling waltz of in- 
terpretation as ridiculous as it is absurd. The text has nothing 
whatever to do with preaching to human souls after death. It 
expresses the glorious hope of the resurrection of dead bodies 
from the grave at the appearing of Jesus Christ, and presents this 
triumphant outcome of all suffering as the consolation of the mar- 
tyr—a consolation that supported saints already “dead,” and 
shared in by those about to die for Jesus’ sake, and by all believers. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of careful observers how 
both the passages above alluded to have very recently been 
pressed, with their false interpretation, into service against the 
biblical doctrine of eternal punishment upon the wicked to 
whom the Gospel has not been preached. The righteousness 
of God’s law against sinners, condemning them to death on ac- 
count of its transgression, is called in question, unless that con- 
demnation is based upon the rejection of a previously-offered 
Gospel. The indications in many quarters are clear, that to 
this moral prejudice against the divine administration is due 
much of the labor bestowed upon the attempt to show that 
1 Peter 3: 18-21 and 4:6 teach preaching to the dead after 
death, and that the supposed exegetical difficulties are not, 
after all, the real reasons for preferring the false interpretation. 
The justice of God in the punishment of the heathen is held to. 
be unjust, unless first of all the offer of salvation is made to them.. 
Rhetorical and logical inconsequence, amenable to no canons of 
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interpretation, and displayed on the dark background of human 
misery, arraigns the divine administration as a tyranny to be 
repudiated, and substitutes another tyranny in its place—the 
revolt of individualism against a divine rule. From first to last 
it ignores the biblical conception of sin, its correlate conception 
of guilt, and the relation of eternal righteousness to both. Man 
is made the measure of his own moral acts and of the absolute 
mature of God. Satisfied abundantly with the material imagery 
of the Scriptures in their representations of heaven, it lifts a 
‘violent and protesting voice against their material representa- 
tions of hell. It is not merely as against any imagery employed 
by Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Jeremy Taylor, Augustine, or 
Aquinas, the objection is made. The protest reaches to the 
appalling imagery of the Bible itself. The old biblical doc- 
trine is characterized as ‘mere insincerity,” “mere clericalism,” 
“‘mere professional sham,” “ loose conjecture,” ‘“ hollow repre- 
sentation,” “a doctrine horrible,” “demonstrably groundless,’ 
“built on the tyranny of isolated texts,” “the curse of Chris- 
tendom,” “the glory of narrow minds,” “the tyrannous real- 
ism of ambiguous expression and asserted infallibility of iso- 
lated words,” a “sleepy shibboleth,” a “dead tradition,” a 
“hideous incubus,” a “dim and attenuated inference out of 
the narrow aperture of single texts,” drawn by men who “ talk 
with the glib self-complacency of ignorance,” “ unconscious 
blasphemy” of those who “ speak readily of fire and brimstone 
and feel a consolatory glow of personal security as they dilate 
on the sufferings of the damned.” * And to prove the timeliness 
of this castigation, the two passages 1 Peter 3: 18-21 and 4: 6 
are adduced as evidence that the sinner’s state is not fixed at 
death, but that a day of grace exists beyond the grave! Cer- 
tainly, the state of mind necessary to produce such a catalogue 
of epithets as the above has not been the result of exegesis. A 
depth of intense moral disapprobation against God’s adminis- 
tration upon the basis of the old doctrine is clearly discover- 
able. And we feel confident that just there will be found the 
real solution of the reason why so many, in face of the true 
anterpretation of 1 Peter 3: 18-21 and 4: 6 prefer the one that 
iis without any biblical support whatever. It reveals, where it 
was not to have been expected, a retrocession from the old 
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faith. “ St. Paul,” says Canon Farrar, on the text 1 Peter 4: 6; 
“flings from him again and again, with a ‘God forbid,’ the con- 
clusions of an apparently irresistible logic.” This information is 
startling. If we look at the passages where the repelling ex- 
pression is found, scarcely any doubt will be left on our minds 
as to what the theological views are of those who concede the 
justness of the above remark. “Is God unrighteous who 
taketh vengeance? God forbid.” “Do we then make void 
the law through faith ? God forbid.” “Shall we continue in 
sin that grace may abound? God forbid.” “Is the law sin? 
God forbid.” “Is there unrighteousness with God? God for- 
bid.” And soon. Are the objections which the objector makes 
to Paul’s scheme of God’s righteousness and sovereign grace the 
‘conclusions of an apparently irresistible logic,” which Paul, 
anticipating and challenging, “ flings away again and again,” with 
an indignant “God forbid”? So the advocate of Hades-preach- 
ing intimates, and we are bound to believe that, so intimating, 
he sympathizes with the objector, and with Paul’s own supposed 
recoil from the supposed logical conclusions of his own premises ! 
Such representations of the apostle are scarcely consistent with 
Paul’s declaration that the objections are the fruit of a hard- 
ened and blinded mind, unsubdued, and at war with the sover- 
eignty of God. The truth is, the advocates of the false inter- 
pretation of 1 Peter 3: 18-21 and 4:6 deny the distinctive 
scheme of salvation as exhibited by Paul. They oppose the 
Pauline theology and prefer the Broad-Church liberal construc- 
tion of the terms, mode, and way of salvation. They revolt 
against the doctrines of predestination, election, free grace, 
total depravity, a limited day of grace, and eternal punishment, 
as preached by Paul; and, to find a ground upon which to 
stand, represent the objections made to these doctrines as the 
conclusions of an irresistible logic, which the illogical Paul im- 
patiently flings away. And Peter is brought in with two pas- 
sages, one in each hand, 3: 19 and 4: 6, to justify the represen- 
tation! When the advocates of Hades-preaching are driven to 
such straits in order to defend old phases of error, attired as 
new phases of faith, we may rest assured that the moment has 
come only for a brighter display of the truth of God that 
endures forever. NATHANIEL WEST. 


GERMAN THOUGHT AND SCHOPENHAUER’S 
PESSIMISM. 


T has become quite generally the fashion, especially in 
America, to assume one of two extreme attitudes with re- 
gard to German thought. There is a small class of thinkers who 
have applied themselves to the study of German theories since 
the time of Kant. The strenuous effort necessary for a mastery 
of these post-Kantian systems often produces an intellectual 
pride where a knowledge of them has been acquired. This 
accounts frequently for the devoted sympathy that is occasion- 
ally to be seen in American and English students for the phi- 
losophy of men like Schelling and’'Hegel. The series of English 
Hegelians who have come from Merton College, Oxford, is one 
example of this. The colony of American Hegelians at St. 
Louis is another. 

We find, however, another class of students of German phi- 
losophy who have a less thorough acquaintance with the subject ; 
who, trained in the more common-sense school of England or Scot- 
land, look with disfavor, if not with contempt, upon the specu- 
lations of thinkers across the Rhine. German philosophy is 
described by them as “cloud-born,”’ as “a web of the individual 
fancy,” as “ mystical,’ and by a variety of other expressions 
that convey only a partially correct idea. This class is largely 
represented in the chairs of our colleges. The attitude assumed 
by such men gives expression to the arguments so often urged 
against the special treatment of German systems before classes 
of philosophy. Young men are frequently warned against be. 
ing led into wasting too much of their energy over these theo- 
ries, that time has exploded or is certain finally to explode; 
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they are cautioned against losing themselves in the cloud fan- 
cies of Fichte and Schelling, against becoming entangled in the 
web of Hegel’s Dialectic. 

It may be fairly asked whether both of these positions are 
not dangerous. Both err in not betraying a more critical spirit. 
That the system of Hegel is logically symmetrical, is no good 
reason why it should be embraced as true. That the system of 
Hegel is rapidly falling into contempt in Germany, and is unprac- 
tical and false, is no good reason why it should not be studied, 
and thoroughly studied. Without entering into the question how 
far are the post-Kantian theories true and useful, it seems to 
me that the study of these theories should command more at- 
tention. It is not necessary that the mastery of a phase of 
philosophic thought should bring with it a conviction that this 
thought is true or useful. The teaching of a certain philoso- 
phy is different from the teaching of the history of philosophy. 
There are few who would uphold to-day the doctrines of the 
Pythagoreans, and yet every conscientious teacher of the his- 
tory of philosophy takes pains to instruct very fully those 
under him in the Pythagorean doctrines. When, on the other 
hand, one of the later German theories is to be expounded, we 
find it often contemptuously treated, criticised without being 
fully explained. The same defect was noticeable until very lately 
in the German universities. When a professor had occasion to 
speak of English or Scottish philosophy, he set aside the discus- 
sion of almost all these “ insular” philosophies, except the doc- 
trines of Berkeley and Hume, with perhaps a few remarks on 
the “Empiricism” of Locke. This is no longer the case. The 
best exposition ,of Bacon in any language we owe to Kuno 
Fischer, of Heidelberg; and the effect of Positivism in Ger- 
many was to turn attention very particularly to.the Sensation- 
alism of England. I would not advocate the study of German 
philosophy as a mental gymnastic. Such is not a proper spirit 
in either historical or scientific inquiry. The question is simply 
this:*Are we to ignore the thorough mastery of systems that 
have swayed Germany during the last century as no philosophy 
has ever swayed a country, simply because these systems are 
“cloud-born” or “fanciful,” or even wholly false? The same 
cause that urges us to understand the doctrines of Plato or the 
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Old Academy, should urge us to pay careful attention to sys- 
tems of thought at the present time, whether these systems be 
fanciful, false, or dangerous. The more influential they have 
been, the greater the reason why we should investigate them. 
The greater the destruction, the more considerable the impor- 
tance of understanding the machinery of the destructive engine. 
The system of Hegel is dying, but are its effects obliterated ? 
Materialism is no longer taught in the philosophical chairs 
of German universities, but are there no German materialists? 
So far, then, from ignoring German philosophy, it should be 
made an object of study, of academic study. However fanci- 
ful it may seem to our Anglo-Saxon minds, it is powerful in the 
Fatherland. The danger and the uselessness of warning young 
men against systems, without explaining what has made these 
systems powerful, is grounded on a serious fallacy. The 
chances are, that if they are cautioned against the “dreamy 
idealism” of Fichte, they will be apt to fall into that idealism 
when they discover that it is not at all dreamy, but a logical de- 
duction, which cannot be blown away by a mere breath of con- 
temptuous language. It is not so much for the discovery of 
the True, the Beautiful, and the Good that we should study the 
systems of modern Germany, as for, the sake of understanding 
the cause of the powerful effects produced by these systems. 
In the January number of this Review, Dr. McCosh says, “ Of 
late years, German students have been wandering after Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann; and American and British youths, seeing 
the crowd, have joined them and been gazing with them.” It 
is to be hoped that this gaze is intelligent and critical, and 
not altogether sympathetic. We are indebted to men like Pro- 
fessor Bowen, of Harvard, who has taken pains to explain the 
systems of post-Kantian philosophy to the American public, and 
the remarks just made as to the importance of a familiarity 
with German philosophy apply especially to the systems of 
Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. They are worthy of study, 
not because their metaphysics are sound, nor their ethics pure. 
It is because the “Pessimism” that these men represent is 
beginning to move like a dark cloud across the firmament of 
German thought. At first it was but a speck in the far-off 
horizon, scarcely visible in the brilliant day of the Absolute 
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Philosophy. It has been gradually rising and increasing. It 
is overshadowing the popular mind. It threatens to descend, 
and envelop a part of the national thought in its dark embrace. 
The warfare that Schopenhauer waged against the university 
chairs when Hegel ruled supreme, has excluded his followers 
from the German lecture-room; but he has of late years been 
largely read by the people as well as by the professors, and 
his strange doctrines seem to take a powerful hold, if not upon 
the thought, at least upon the feeling of the land. Pessimism is 
taught but by one man in the whole of Germany, and he is a 
privat-docent at Heidelberg. Dr. Diihring, who has been lately 
expelled from the University of Berlin, sympathized with this 
doctrine, lectured on Pessimism, and declared the theory of 
Schopenhauer to be “‘the most sober philosophy of the cen- 
tury.” Von Hartmann, from his seclusion in Berlin, produced 
the “Philosophy of the Unconscious,” in which he adheres 
to the main points of Schopenhauer’s doctrine, modified in 
some respects, but essentially the same. The publication of 
that work was the signal for a philosophic controversy of re- 
markable brilliancy. But wherever in Germany philosophy is 
the theme of discussion or conversation, the question put in- 
variably is this: ‘‘ Have you read Schopenhauer?” If the in- 
quiry be, Has all this a significance for us Americans? the answer 
seems to me clear. It has for us a profound significance. 
There is not only an emigration of people from Europe to 
America. There is a deep invisible emigration of thought. Ma- 
terialism, which was once the rising doctrine in Germany, is now 
growing around us here. The Positivism of France came west- 
ward, and the Sensationalism of England. Transcendentalism, 
too, has drifted westward. To quote once more from Dr. 
McCosh: “ Not sustained in its native land, Hegelianism has 
emigrated to the country of Hutcheson, Reid, Stewart, and 
Hamilton, and has there found a settlement for a little while. 
The ablest expounders of the Hegelian philosophy are to be 
found, not in Germany, nor even in Glasgow, but on the banks 
of the Mississippi.” It seems to me not unlikely that the 
Pessimism that is pervading Germany and invading France 
may reach us here. When it comes, it should meet us, not as a 
new and terrible foe, but as a well-known form that we shall 
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recognize, with which we shall, if necessary, be prepared to 
fight. 

Pessimism, sad and unpalatable as its doctrines may seem, 
is singularly attractive to men in certain states of thought and 
feeling. Never has it been so well presented as in the peculiar 
rhetoric of Arthur Schopenhauer. Asa system, Pessimism is 
almost as old as philosophy, but as a system it is new to the 
thought of Europe. In German Pessimism we find something 
more than the bitter misanthropy of a Byron, the scornful atti- 
tude of Voltaire toward humanity, and the gloomy view of 
the world that appears darkly in Greek thought. From Scho- 
penhauer we have a system of Pessimism founded on a meta- 
physical theory, deduced from certain principles, and elaborated 
in its most extreme form. 

Schopenhauer belongs to a series of philosophers who rep- 
resent a reaction opposed to the Absolute systems of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. Each of these reactionists is entirely 
independent of the others, but they are united at one common 
point—antagonism to the “ Absolute Philosophy.” This series 
is represented by Schleiermacher, Herbart, and Schopenhauer. 
It is, however, worthy of remark, that while the opposition of 
all three to the Absolute philosophy is at the outset plainly 
marked, there is a tendency in all three to revert to the princi- 
ples of the school which they profess to discard. This is espe- 
cially the case with Schopenhauer. 

The problem of all post-Kantian metaphysics is the problem 
of the system of Schopenhauer. In his crztzgue of the Kantian 
philosophy, he declares that the greatest service of Immanuel 
Kant was the distinction of things as they appear, from things 
as they are, of the phenomenon from the noumenon, of the Er- 
scheinung from the Ding an sich. To answer the question, “ What 
is the thing in itself?” (das Ding an sich), is what Kant failed to 
do. This is what all German metaphysics since Kant has had 
asits problem. This weakness in Kant’s position was exposed by 
Schultze, by Maimon, and the Critical Skeptics. Fichte solved 
the problem in one way. The ground of the phenomenon, the 
Ding an sich, said he, is the Ego itself. Whatever appears 
fs an appearance of the Ego. Schelling found the Ding an 
sich in Absolute Nature; Hegel in the Absolute Idea. The 
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difficulty appears in the first proposition of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. 

Lhe world is my presentation (Der Wille ist meine Vorstel- 
lung*).—But a présentation involves two things. It involves 
a something that is presented; it involves that to which the 
presentation is made. That to which the presentation is made 
is the Ego. The world is my presentation. But a presentation 
of what? What is presented? What is the noumenon of 
which the presentation is the phenomenon? What is the Ding 
an such? This inquiry is answered in the second main propo- 
sition of Schopenhauer. 

The world ts my will—The will is the Ding an sich, the thing 
in itself, the appearance of which is presented to the Ego. 
Although Schopenhauer says, “‘ The world is my presentation,”’ 
yet he denies the existence of subject separate from object, and 
of object separate from subject; both subject and object are 
thus parts of the presentation. The extremes of realism and 
idealism are confounded in this remarkable inconsistency. 

The will objectifies itself. It makes an object of itself. This 
object is the world. W7z/ implies the willing of something. 
The something that is willed isthe world. The will to live and 
the world are identical. 

Schopenhauer’s ethics, if so they may oR called, are con- 
tained in the fourth book of his “ Die Welt als Wille und Vor- 
stellung.” 

“The world is my presentation.” The presentation is the 
expression of the will to live. The will, as we have seen, is 
“thing in itself.” It is the unchanging and the constant, un- 
‘derlying the phenomenal and the fleeting. The birth and death 
of the individual are simply phenomenal changes of this will. 
The individual is born; the individualdies. The will, of which 
both birth and death are the expression, remains. Although 
the world is will, although we are a part of the world, although 
our birth and death do not affect the will in itself, still we are 


1 This word Vorstellung has no equivalent in our philosophical English. It 
means whatever is present to the mind., The word ‘‘idea” is too vague,. Vor- 
stellung is not simply ‘‘intuition.” The ‘‘intuition” is a species of Vorstellung. 
‘‘Notion” is another species. The Vorstellung need not have been previously 
before the mind, so that it is not simply representation. It is a presentation. 
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ever in fear of death; not merely in fear of the pain of death, 
but of death itself. This is because the will to live finds ex- 
pression in us. The present alone is really ours; but we are 
always looking back into the past, which is a dreamy nothing, 
and forward into the future, where we discerne only the dim 
outlines of the form of death. Before considering this view of 
the world, we must fix our attention on Schopenhauer’s view of 
man asamoral being. The fundamental idea of his ethics may 
be discovered in the Third Antinomy of Kant’s Transcendental 
Dialectic. The thesis of this Antinomy states that in the world 
there is freedom, apart from the fact that every thing happens 
according to causation. The antithesis shows that there is no 
freedom, and we are brought in the face of two separate and 
opposite conclusions. Sowe find in Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
that absolute necessity results from the fact that the world is 
will. The universe in all its variety is an expression of the one 
will. That is the antithesis of the Kantian Antinomy brought 
out in another form. The phenomena of the will, then, are 
under the law of necessity. The will as thing in itself is free. 
Kant solves the problem of the Third Antinomy by showing that 
the phenomena are under a law of necessity, that the thing in 
itself is free. The solution of Schopenhauer is therefore the 
same. This necessity excludes the idea of obligation. “No 
one,’ says Schopenhauer, “need expect ‘commandments’ from 
me, nor a law of duty, still less a general moral principle 
equivalent to a universal recipe for producing every virtue. 
Nor shall we speak of any ‘absolute must,’ . . .. nor of a law 
of freedom, for it is a contradiction to speak of a free will 
and yet prescribe laws to it.’ “ Must will! wooden iron!” he 
exclaims. 

Schopenhauer’s view of the world shows us where to look 
for his principles of action. We must revert once more to the 
second proposition of his system, “The world is my will.” 
But that which is willed is never obtained. The will has no 
goal. Asinthe great ethical doctrine of Fichte, we have an 
eternal evolution, an eternal progression toward a goal that is 
never reached. This w¢//ing is expressed in all nature. It be- 
gins to be prominent in sensible nature. It finds its highest 
expression in humanity. Humanity is an individualization of 
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this will. It is essential to man to will. A will for something 
implies the lack of something. This lack of something is the 
cause of pain. The will to live is a cause of pain. According 
to Schopenhauer, we are to picture the whole world as in want, 
as willing to have something. Js this want supplied? Here is 
the fundamental doctrine of Pessimism. This want is never 
supplied. So soon as the will for any thing is supplied, the 
longing begins once more. To satisfy a want is to create a new 
one. Perfect satisfaction is exuui and weariness. “‘ Life,” says 
Schopenhauer in a celebrated passage, “is like a pendulum 
swinging to and fro between want and exnuz.” In one of his 
bitter paragraphs he exclaims: “If all our pains and wants 
were banished to hell, we should have nothing left for heaven 
but eternal weariness!” Man is the centre of a thousand 
needs. He is the highest expression of the will; he is the 
most needy of all creatures. The will to live is not satisfied, for 
it ends in death. “The life of most men is a struggle for exist- 
ence, with a certainty of eventually losing it.’ The motive of 
this struggle is the fear of death. The desire is pain. The 
satisfaction of the desire is weariness. So when we attempt to 
banish evil, we only change its form. ‘If this want be satisfied, 
it arises in other forms, according to age and circumstances— 
sexual desire, passionate love, jealousy, hatred, envy, anxiety, 
ambition, avarice, disease.’ When these are allayed, comes 
once more the weariness; and if we endeavor to remove the 
weariness, the ghosts of the former evils return to torment us. 
‘“We begin the dance once more.’ Human life is but the 
alternation of pain and weariness. 

What is true of man as an individual is true of men collect- 
ively, and the doctrine as above stated finds its logical applica- 
tion in history. The whole panorama of the past loses its chang- 
ing color, and becomes a picture of gloom. The splendors of 
national growth, the glories of scientific progress, fade away, and 
before the sight arises only the troubled dream of humanity— 
of humanity ever changing, the form of the evil never attaining 
to the good. Humanity is bad, totally bad. Humanity is 
totally impotent. And so we hear only the monotony of a 
dreary poetry, we see only the unmeaning array of a helpless 
creative art. Our ears are filled with the harmonies of a music 
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that tells only of the ceaseless woes of man. The inexorable 
must of the blind will decrees the life of man, and man in agree- 
ment with that #ust cries, ‘I will live.” The same inexorable 
decree hastens his death. He passes out of sight, and the will 
begins its work anew. The whole stream of the race flows on 
in the channels marked out by this will. 

The individual not rising to the view of the world as will, 
appreciates only the fact, “the world is my presentation.” The 
result of this is an egoism. This is a great source of the evil in 
man. He livesina state of egoism. He injures others. He 
attempts to satisfy himself, and fails. This, Schopenhauer con- 
demns. Although he denies the law of obligation, he maintains 
that the gratification of self is not the true motive of action. 
His moral maxims are not formulated, yet he is willing to sug- 
gest a “quietive’ for unsatisfied man. The result of this 
“quietive’ is virtue. It is not the “affirmation,” but the “de- 
nial” of the will. We must rise from the consideration of the 
world as presentation to the conception of will as the causa 
essendi and causa fiendi of the world. This gives usa kind of 
freedom. The fundamental motive that sways us is sympathy. 
I see men in misery, harassed by volitions, by desires, that go 
out into a chaos of disappointments. I see in myself, as in 
others, only an expression of the ever-acting will. The result is 
sympathy. When one reaches this state of sympathy, this ap- 
preciation of one’s own sorrow as a sorrow common to the 
whole race, he is under the influence of a “ quietive.’ He re- 
signs himself to the action of the will. He gives himself up to 
the fate which is his in common with humanity. This is, ac- 
cording to Schopenhauer, the ideal end of all moral, religious, 
philosophic endeavor. This is the dissipation of all the woes 
of finite being. It will be seen that the doctrine of Schopen- 
hauer is at this point taken from the Vedas, and from the theory 
of the Buddhists—the resignation to the will of Brahma, the re- 
sorption in the Mrvana. This is the Pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer. 

The history of philosophy shows us many optimists but few 
pessimists. “Optimism,” according to the author of Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung, “is not only an absurd but a truly 
wicked way of thinking—a bitter mockery of the nameless 
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woes of humanity.”’ Strange as the doctrine is as a whole, its 
sources are to be found in past systems; first in the philosophy 
of the Vedas, in a purer form in ancient Stoicism. <A striking 
comparison may be drawn between the awa@Oe1a of the Stoics 
and the Vernetnung des Willens. If we would see some of the 
metaphysical antecedents of the doctrine, we have only to look 
back at. the Pantheism of Spinoza, at the Idealism of Fichte and 
of Schelling. If we would examine some of its ethical antece- 
dents, we have but to glance through French literature in the 
time of Voltaire. 

My design has been rather to state than to criticise the Pes- 
simism of Schopenhauer. But the question arises, ‘“ How is 
this doctrine to be met?” I may briefly indicate certain weak- 
nesses and inconsistencies that lie within the system considered 
by itself. The exposure of such weaknesses and inconsistencies 
opens the way for an attack upon the philosophy upon its own 
ground. 

Schopenhauer’s metaphysics embody an absurd and fatal 
paradox. “The world is my presentation.” Presentation of 
what? ‘ The world is my will.” The will is the thing in itself— 
the Ding an sich. Yet the thing itself is also phenomenon. It is 
presented (vorgestellt). Its expression is the universe. If it be 
asserted that the will to live is “thing in itself,” and yet that it 
is presented, that it appears in the presentation, it becomes 
impossible to regard it any longer as “thing in itself.” It is 
phenomenon as well. Either the “thing in itself” is presented, 
or it is not presented. If the former, it appears and ceases to 
be “thing zz ztself.’ If the latter, it cannot be known. The 
difficulty remains. German philosophy has not yet solved the 
problem left open by Kant. 

Another point may be briefly noticed where Schopenhauer 
errs. To deny the claims of duty because “ must will” is para- 
doxical, is not warranted. The conscious freedom of the will 
is the ground for the obligation. The more emphatic the will, 
the greater the emphasis of the must. The categorical impera- 
tive of Kant contains no paradox. “Thou canst, therefore thou 
must.” 

We find the distinction badly drawn between will and desire. 
Will and desire are radically different. Into will there enters the 
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element of choice. I may desire to do many things where my 
will is not called into action. Desiring and willing are confused 
in our everyday language. Psychologically they must be care- 
fully distinguished. In fact, desire and will are often directly 
opposed. In order to satisfy a desire I must often perform an 
act of volition, but I may will not to do what is in the highest 
degree my desire to do. The will is the executive power of the 
mind. It may in some cases control or excite the desires. 

The metaphysical and ethical inconsistencies of the theory 
of Schopenhauer, to some of which I have just alluded, may 
not prove effective to many who may be misled by the plau- 
sibility of Pessimism, to many whose minds are not turned 
to the metaphysical and ethical discussions of current philo- 
sophy. A simple question must be asked regarding all moral 
theories, and must be asked here, with unusual significance: 
“Ts this theory in agreement with the facts of human life?” 
To this question the experience of a great body of mankind 
will return an emphatic negative. Pleasure may end in de- 
lusion, but is there therefore nothing pleasant ? The efforts 
to bring about good in the world may be futile, but is there 
no good? There must, even admitting Schopenhauer’s prem- 
ises, be a relative good, for are not some things better than 
others? Are all evils equal? The “ quietive” suggested by 
Schopenhauer is by no means adequate to atone for the evil 
that he claims to have discovered in the world. The practi- 
cal man who accepts the pessimistic view of the world will 
be apt to look around him for some other “ quietivé,’ and 
it is to be feared that the quietive will often be sought in 
sensual indulgence, where no high hope of amelioration is set 
up. 

However hideous the doctrine of Pessimism may be, there 
are strong reasons why it should be influential. The literary 
talent of Schopenhauer is sufficient to make it attractive, his 
vast learning and suggestive thoughts on almost every subject. 
But there are other reasons lying still deeper than these. Pes- 
simism is only an exaggeration of the great fact that there is 
evil in the world. What the morals of Sensualism are to the 
man of pleasure, the morals of Pessimism are to the man in dis- 
tress. The ethics of the period before the French Revolution 
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are not the expression of Voltaire, of Helvetius, or of d’Holbach. 
They are the expression of the age. The ethics of Schopen- 
hauer are not the expression of the ascetic who wrote thirty 
years ago in his garret at Frankfort. They are the expression 
of a tendency in the social development of Europe. The as- 
pect of modern Germany indicates that a pessimistic germ may 
have there, at least, a favorable growth. The whole state of 
the empire, particularly of Prussia, is one of uneasiness. The 
roll of Austrian, French, and Russian drums may be heard on 
almost every frontier. The great standing army is preying 
upon the industry as well as upon the capital of the nation. 
Financial and political distrust is expressed in many quarters. 
The broad plains of Prussia are badly cultivated. The few ma- 
terial resources seem to lie almost untouched. The Germans 
of that region are cynical in their nature. The weather in 
the long winters is gloomy. The whole effect on the mind is 
cheerless. As a matter of fact, we find distress in many parts 
of the empire. We hear it in occasional murmurs of discon- 
tent from the south ; we saw it exemplified last summer in the 
bread riots at Berlin. There is but a step from the despon- 
dency of the nation to that of the individual. 

Men in trouble sometimes go to religion for consolation. 
This is what Germany has not done. Statistics show, for ex- 
ample, that the attendance on the churches at Berlin is far less 
than when the town was one half its present size. Attempts 
have been lately made to banish the Apostles’ Creed from the 
Evangelical Church. To sucha people the theory of Schopen- 
hauer.is coming to mock at their ills, but at the same time to 
attempt an explanation. There is something in the German 
mind that makes all impressions of thought deep and lasting 
in their effects. The traces of Materialism are still apparent 
among the people. 

But all prophecy as to the advance of Pessimism is to a 
large extent uncertain. No one can tell whether it will sweep 
across society as Materialism has done, or whether some illumi- 
nation may not arise to turn so many weary eyes from the false 
lights that throw their glare upon the dark, unfathomed sea of 
sorrow. 
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But the evil in the world is not to be remedied bya resigned 
stupor, like the denial of the will to live. An inductive investi- 
gation of the facts of human life, a laying aside of the “idols of 
the den” which arise from special affliction or from the fancies 
of a morbid life, a look backward at the advance of the race in 
the face of many difficulties, a look forward at the dawn of a 
not far distant future, may turn men from Pessimism, if it does 
not lead them to Optimism. 


ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 


pteeoNTIPICATE.OF PIUS THE “NINH. 


HE long pontificate which is now closed has come to a 
marked and striking end. Events are so clustered about 
it as to betoken, in an unusual manner, the hand of Providence. 
In a sense which is more real than apparent, we have seen the 
last of the pontiffs. That title, borrowed from the Cesars, be- 
longs not fitly to a barren sceptre and a phantom throne. It 
meant a pope-king, and the cardinals now hurrying to the con- 
clave will vote for no such personage. As if to indicate this, 
Victor Emmanuel was called away, and peacefully bequeathed 
to his son the crown of united Italy, which all the crowned 
heads of Europe have recognized as his hereditary and legiti- 
mate possession. At the same moment, all thrones are shaken, 
and a trembling sense of insecurity agitates the councils of 
Europe. The virtual occupation of Constantinople by a Chris- 
tian power was announced on the same day that told us of the 
death of Pio Nono. The East is the theatre of» startling 
movements, and the “ Old Rome” and the “ New Rome” of the 
first Christian councils are again at the same time the twin 
centres of hopes and anxieties which are of universal concern. 
What a dramatic conclusion of the great scenes in which the 
passing generation has been so profoundly interested! The 
great actors have had almost simultaneous exits; and while we 
write, one lies like a Cesar, under the open dome of the Pan- 
theon; while the other, stretched on his scarlet couch, is ex- 
posed to the grim ceremonial of public exposition, beneath the 
swelling vaults of that sublime basilica where he so lately pro- 
nounced himself Infallible, like God. It is no common privi- 
lege to be living at an epoch when the curtain falls upon a 
solemn act in the drama of ages, to be succeeded by an im- 
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mediate uplifting upon a change of scene; and—what next? 
So far, so good; and we may say, reverently and with pro- 
foundest gratitude, that our eyes already see what prophets and 
kings have desired, what the ages have waited for so long. 

The prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse cannot be 
gainsaid in their application to the Papacy. Even the poet 
Rogers, a mere sentimentalist, without any faith, grows devout 
in view of the correspondences of Scripture and history, and 
says concerning the popes and the seers who foretold them: 


“ And ‘two, that looked beyond this visible sphere, 
Gave notice of their coming ; he who saw 
Th’ Apocalypse, and he, of elder time, 
Who, in an awful vision of the night, 
Saw the four kingdoms. Distant as they were, 
Well might those holy men be filled with fear.” 


There is something too, if Bacon will pardon us, in vaticina- 
tions merely human—that is to say, when they can be traced, 
like the Pollio, to God’s oracles, of which they are but the echoes 
in the conscience of man. Of this truth the Sibyl is the imper- 
sonation in mythology. Even the heathen were visited by 
awful warnings of the Spirit, as when one exclaimed at the 
terrible moment of the Passion, “The great Pan is dead.” 
Dante, with his great mind surcharged with Scripture, became 
on this wise the Medizeval voice of God against the Papacy, 
foretelling retributions and lending a finger to Daniel and St. 
John, which said to the Antichrist on the Seven Hills: “Thou 
art the Man.” He was one of those poets in whom the vates 
and the rhapsodist coexist, and transfusing himself into the 
heart of Italy, from which the Bible was shut out, he has been 
the leaven which has leavened the whole lump, and created the 
united Italy of our day. In his “ Monarchy” he pleads, in- 
deed, for a utopian empire; but he does so under the idea 
that by shutting off the clashing interests of petty kingdoms, 
and gathering all nations under a single imperial sceptre, the 
rise and peril of wars may be overcome. It is to be an embodi- 
ment of the reign of the Prince of Peace. Coexisting with this 
monarchy, he would see a universal church, united indeed under 
one chief; but he must be unworldly, and confine himself to 
things spiritual, working in harmony with the human govern- 
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ment, and never overstepping that limitation of Christ, “ Ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.’” From Dante, 
then, came Gioberti’s visionary scheme of an Italy governed by 
her own federate powers, under the benign patronage of a 
spiritual pontiff; from the same source came Cavour’s more 
practical scheme for “a free church in a free state.” Against 
both, against all reforms, the late pontiff’s life has been one 
growling non possumus. 

We live in a day which, holding nothing in faith or morals 
very dear, adopts the easy temper satirized by the Frenth in 
their pithy phrase, “Good Lord, good devil.” White is not so 
very white; black is not black, after all. We confess that our 
views of duty and of truth are serious, and do not permit us to 
adopt too literally the maxim, De mortuis nil nist bonum. With- 
out doing injustice to the personal character of the late pope, 
we must speak truthfully, and therefore sternly, of the evil policy 
of his public life. His heart and his motives God will judge. 
We have the most tender feelings towards the individual and 
the venerable figure, as a man, which he has impressed upon the 
popular mind. It is our duty to speak of his career as a pope. 

Recurring to Dante, we find in his great principle of dis- 
crimination, under the law of Christ, between the things of 
Czesar and the things of God, the essence of all that Pio Nono 
has lived to execrate ; and just so of all that Cavour was able at 
last to reduce to protocols, and which Providence has counter- 
signed in giving to Victor Emmanuel the sceptre of Rome and of 
a united Italy. Deep in the midnight of the papal despotism, 
and long before the cock-crowing was heard from the little ham- 
let of Lutterworth, in England, Dante could strike the key-note 
of his immortal song in the following words: 

“«The Church of Rome, 
Mixing two governments that tll assort, 


Hath missed her footing, fallen into the mire, 
And there herself and burden much defiled.” 


And long ago these words would have borne their fruit, even 
in the days of Olympia Morata, but for the repressive tyrannies 
of Europe. In vain did Filicaja sigh over the “unhappy gift of 
beauty” which made his Italy always a prey; in vain did he sing 
“Would thou wert less lovely, or at least more strong.” The 
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world agreed to crush her. Then all she could do was to read 
Dante and repeat his verse. 

When first the writer sailed upon the Tyrrhene Seas, in 
1851, he found himself on board the little steamer Dante. 
Commerce had economized its opportunity, and sent that name 
of their prophet along the Tuscan shores, into the Bay of 
Naples, and even to Palermo, as a flambeau of revolution, a 
call to Italianunity. Just sothey sent a market-woman through 
the streets of Milan to cry radishes and hold up a bunch, not to 
sell it} but to display the colors of Italy—green, white, and red. 
And just so, again, after Novara, they made the rafters of La 
Scala ‘ring with shouts of “ Verdi, Verdi, Verdi ;” not so much 
to applaud their favorite composer, but because they had discov- 
ered in his name the initials of Vittorio Emmanuele, Re d’ Italia. 
They began to feel that the time was near, just as when Virgil 
anticipated the Incarnation with his Cumzean song. Dante had 
given them a riddle, “ dark as Themis or as Sphinx,” by his own 
confession, which they often repeated, as if it were an oracle of 


God: 

“*Plainly I view and therefore speak, the stars 
Ev’n now approaching, whose conjunction, free 
From all impediment and bar, brings on 
A season, in the which One sent from God, 
Live hundred five and ten do mark him out, 
Theffoul one and th’ accomplice of her guilt, 
The giant, both, shall slay.” 


Five-hundred-five-and-ten might be written D.V.X., and for 
centuries Dante’s critics had tried it on innumerable dukes and 
generals of patriotic hopes or Italian sympathies. Now, they 
said, “Why not the Duke of Savoy?” The “foul one” they 
understood of the Papacy, of course; “the accomplice of her 
guilt” was Austria, just as plainly. Strange that nobody added, 
what occurs to us as we write, that if we credit Dante with the 
composition of his ‘“ Purgatorio” in A.D. 1305, which is most 
probable, then the addition of 515, “according to the number 
of a man,” brings us to A.D. 1820, when was born a duke of 
Savoy, who was christened Victor Emmanuel, as if “Sent of 
God” indeed, and designated by his very name to assure the 
world of his mission and of his victory. So God said of Cyrus, 
“He is my shepherd.” 
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Pius the Ninth was one of those respectable men who gene 
rally fill such places as God means to reform. When one repre- 
sents a bad system, it is a blessed thing not to succeed in per- 
petuating it. Better a thousand times to be a Louis XVI. than 
the Grand Monarque ; to die dignified by misfortunes, like Pio 
Nono, than like his shameful predecessor, festering at once with 
vice and ignominy, and nicknamed “the Tippler” by the kindly 
Italians, to save his memory from association with vices yet 
more disgraceful. The late pope must be ranked with those 
passive men of destiny, in whom its active agents find their 
opportunities. When somebody called Louis XVI. “the 
tyrant,’ Napoleon rebuked him with a smile: “If he had been 
a tyrant, I should never have been First Consul.” If Pio Nono 
had been a worse character and a clever manager, things might 
not have come to their head in histime. It was clearly ordained 
that this Roman candle should burn to the socket and 
become extinct with as little of the odor of gunpowder as of 
sanctity. The tenacious vitality of the man was a sort of par- 
able; a symbol of the Papacy itself—always dying, and dying 
not; a seriesof menaced dissolutions and unlooked-for revivals ; 
a durable decay; interminable quiverings and quickenings; 
dragging on and outlasting all, but suddenly going out. What 
a habit of not dying Pio Nono had! Men of middle life recol- 
lect no other contemporary pope. To talk of the “years of 
Peter” is nonsense; but who shall see again, under the Roman 
tiara, the years of Pius IX.? 

His predecessor often predicted that he should be the last 
pope. This saying we remember very well was current in his 
time; and it is more noteworthy than men perceive, how it has 
come to pass. Pio Nono has not died in the purple of royalty, 
a priest upon his throne, a king with two swords, “the triple 
tyrant ” of Milton’s objurgation. A wonderful consummation has 
been reached in him, and it is noticeable how little it is re- 
marked upon. So Carlyle says, the greatest events come “with- 
out observation.” The Romans themselves, say the journalists, 
have been very little excited by the decease of the pope; it was 
widely different from their outburst of feeling at the death of 
the king. 

How different the accession! Pio Nono came to the tiara in 
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1846, amid the acclamations of the world; another Titus, in the 
hopes of his people ; delicie generis humane, the darling of man- 
kind. He had seen something of human nature. His early 
libertinism, they say, was cured by a vision of the “ Madonna,” 
when his excesses had stretched him on a bed of sickness. It 
is doubtful whether even that fabulous lady would have thought 
it respectable to visit him, in the circumstances; but the story 
seems to account for his devotion to this goddess of modern 
Romanism, whom he rewarded by an extreme idolatry, the bare 
imagination of which St. Bernard rebuked with terrible invec- 
tive. His subsequent record is very creditable. Heis the only 
pope that ever saw America. After his mission to Chili, he 
came to Philadelphia, and there, the freemasons say, he was 
seen in one of their lodges. Avery liberal ecclesiastic, certainly ! 
One would willingly linger on his services to the Neapolitans, 
when the cholera raged in their city in 1836. At Imola he 
gained a reputation for fidelity to his duties. The less friendly 
critics say he had an eye to the papal throne even then, and 
prudently forebore to identify himself with the court of Greg- 
ory. On the contrary, he gave himself out for an Italian, as 
against Austria. He was in favor of improvement, possibly 
even of progress. Suddenly the critical moment came. The 
young cardinal, only fifty-four, drove to Rome, a candidate for 
the vacant throne. As he drew near the Flaminian gate, Livy’s 
prodigy repeated itself: a dove of snowy whiteness hovered 
over his carriage, like the eagle that foretold the crown to Tar- 
quinius Priscus. The Romans dearly love a miracle to this 
day, and this was a very useful one at the time. But if the peo- 
ple regarded him as the coming man, the Jesuits had decided 
otherwise. They had fixed upon the tool of Austria, Gregory’s 
old secretary, the asthmatical and moribund Lambruschini. 
With one foot in the grave, why should any body oppose him ? 
Another conclave soon, and another chance for aspirants. The 
advantage to his friends would be a little respite from dooms- 
day. In two years the world’s chess-board might be changed, 
and they might play a bolder game. For the moment they 
offered a dying old man as a compromise, and they felt strong 
enough to carry their point. So they assured their candidate, 
and he felt that he saw the coming pontiff, as in the glass of 
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destiny, when his valet, after shaving him, held the mirror 
before his emaciated features. 

There were better men than the Jesuits in the purple col- 
lege who felt that this would not answer. There must be some 
concessions; they were not of the progress party, but they felt 
sure the whistles of a railway to Civita Vecchia might be so con- 
trolled as not to spoil the soprano of the Castrazi in the Sistine 
Chapel; and gaslight in the Corso might be tolerated even by 
the friends of filth and fleas. These were no friends of “ young 
Italy: they were accustomed to cross themselves at the very 
mention of such a party; but, on the other hand, they were 
disposed to compromise on a moderate man. Not Mastai, of 
course; the Austrian veto would dispose of him. Not even 
Gizzi. Others were named, but why not the virtuous Bianchi? 

«A small but enthusiastic faction outside of the conclave 
were resolved to have Ferretti. The difficulties were immense, 
but the vox populi might possibly be turned into the vor Det. 
Why should Mazzini’s men be more scrupulous than Loyola’s? 
Had they not taught the virtues of the s¢z/e¢to in dire emergen- 
cies? Who mixed the sacred chalice with the acguetta, to 
revenge the Society upon the good Ganganelli? Such was the 
talk of conspirators, whose orgies every night resembled Cata- 
line’s. One morning the mutilated Pasquin gave forth an ora- 


cle: 
‘« If God elects, we shall have Bianchi ; 
If the people elect, we shall have Ferretti, 
If the devil elects, we shall have Lambruschini.” 


But if the Romans were tickled with this presage, Lambrus- 
chini was not. They say he sent for the young Mastai—young 
“for a candidate—and thus he expostulated: “There’s little 
chance for you, my dear Mastai ; but, between youand Bianchi, 
there may be bad work for me, yes, and for you too. They’ll 
elect somebody as unwelcome to you as to myself. Now, turn 
your friends over to me; you shall be my secretary, and man- 
age everything; tell them that. I shall not last two years, and 
then—after me the deluge—next comes your turn.” Mastai 
promised to consider, and so he did; but he said nothing as to 
his conclusions. The lot was cast into the lap, and after a few 
ballotings Ferretti was chosen. The Italians account for it thus: 
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On the day before they went into conclave, an old cardinal was 
sipping his chocolate, when Antonio, his faithful valet, was 
heard to sigh. Inquiries and explanations of course. It 
appeared that Antonio was really anxious about his Eminence’s 
valuable life. After the preliminary pooh-poohing, the cardinal 
condescended a little, and listened to his affectionate servant. 
“Bad times, Hmznenza/ Rome full of bad men; Mazzini, dag- 
gers, and death. Havea care of your Eminence’s precious life ; 
what would become of the world should your Eminence not 
live to be pope?” Answer: “Pooh-pooh! Antonio.” Reply: 
“Tf I must tell it, here it is: A fellow collared me in the Vza 
Babuino only last night, and said, ‘ Zell your master, tf Lambrus- 
chint ts elected, he and his fellow Austrians shall not live a week ; 
if he wants to live, tell him to vote for Mastat.’ His Eminence © 
pooh-poohed again, but inwardly resolved to preserve his health. 
Now, what happened that morning to Antonio’s cardinal hap- 
pened also to at least a dozen others. Cardinal de Retz tells us 
how he contrived to elect Fabio Chigi, Alexander VII., and the 
intrigues at Venice which made Pius VII. have been lately dis- 
closed. While the pomps of the conclave make the crowd gaze, 
it is so that popes are manufactured behind the scenes. The 
Mazzinian intrigue conquered the Jesuit machinations in a 
short conclave of forty-eight hours; and Ferretti, as Pius the 
Ninth, was just giving his benediction, Urdz et Orbz, from the 
balcony of St. Peter’s, when a foreign cardinal drove into the 
Piazza, with smoking post-horses and the Austrian veto. Too 
late! Loss for the Jesuits—gain for mankind. For once there 
was something in a papal benediction to the city and to the 
world. 

A few years later, the writer had a view of the three com= 
petitors in the Sistine Chapel. It was the anniversary of the 
opening of that chapel after Michael Angelo’s marvellous deco- 
rations, the Feast of All Saints. Pio Nono sat in his pontifical 
chair, a hale, hearty man, and rose at the G/orza with a military 
precision and erect bearing of his whole person. His voice 
rung through the chapel clear and sonorous. When he sat down, 
it was with no elderly, cautious, or dignified circumspection ; 
down he plumped. His expression was benignant, occasionally 
a little drowsy. Some said he had narrowly escaped a Jesuit 
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dose which he swallowed in his best days, and was always 
subject to such drowsiness afterwards. I observed then, and at 
another time, just a little of that smiling self-consciousness 
which a schoolboy betrays when he knows he is observed—just 
a little trifling play of Santorini’s muscle. It was pleasant to 
see Bianchi glide into the chapel, saluting his compeers right 
and left, and wearing, not their tawdry purple, but his own 
Dominican raiment, creamy white, with the black mantle de- 
pending from his shoulders. . His admirers said he affected this 
dove-like attire as coincident with his name and character; it 
was, at least, the mark of a perpetual candidate. His was a fine 
head, like St. Philip Neri’s; quite too good fora pope, and wor- 
thy of a saint. Him followed next Lambruschini. What a 
contrast! Like old Montalto, before the miracle of healing 
worked by his election, he seemed in a consumption, coughed 
phthisically, and plied his kerchief. He looked “the Man of 
Sin,” though he was not elected to that awful responsibility. 

It is pleasant to recall those “ first days” of Pio Nono, when 
every body believed in his new broom, and doubted not it 
would sweep the Austrians out of Italy. Romish lecturers in 
America often tell the story of his reforms, forgetting what 
they imply of the blessedness of Rome under his infallible pre- 
decessors. For a time he scoured the city by night, like 
Haroun al Raschid, scenting out villainies. He found them 
everywhere. He went into schools by day, and blessed the 
little boys and girls. He tossed dazoccht to every beggar, and 
did more for poor widows and sufferers, in secret ; he banished 
spies and informers; he broke up an old rotten tribunal, as 
deadly as any that adjoined the Bridge of Sighs; he banished 
spies and informers. At first his councillors would not let him 
proclaim the amnesty, but one day he covered their black balls 
with his derretta, and protested he saw nothing but white. The 
amnesty was proclaimed, and Rome went wild with joy, to wel- 
come back fifteen hundred exiles, and to toss up caps for their 
deliverer. On the night of fireworks and universal illumination, 
the people marked two palaces that were as dark as their ten- 
ants; of course, Lambruschini and the Austrian ambassador. 

Yet more astonishing, the Romans saw the pope ascend a 
pulpit and heard him preach. When was it ever known before, 
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that the fisherman’s ring shone on,a hand outstretched to 
entreat men to be saved? In one of the churches of Rome you 
may read, on a marble tablet, an inscription, very nearly as 
follows: “On sucha day and in sucha year, the holy father 
Pius the Ninth ascended this pulpit, and with extraordinary 
eloquence, /éke a true pastor, preached to his flock. To com- 
memorate so remarkable an event,” etc. Is it conceivable that 
the intense satire of such a memorial failed to strike those who 
setitup? If it be like a true pastor to preach the Gospel, what 
mean the thirty-two years of Pio Nono, in which he so rarely 
performed a pastor’s duty? What does this marble signify as 
to the wolves in sheep’s clothing, who for ages before had 
called themselves chief pastors of the universe, but who never 
once obeyed St. Peter’s inspired charge to pastors? We con- 
sider that tablet one of the richest pasquinades on record. 

In 1847, Pius sent packing over the Alps most of the mer- 
cenary papal Switzers, and formed a national guard. Next he 
yields to the growing clamor, and gives the people a sort of par- 
liament, somewhat grudgingly and poor at best, but with due 
warning that he means in no respect to impair the authority 
“received from his predecessors.” Poor Canute cannot bid the 
waters retire, and the tide swells up very near the pontifical 
chair already. Metternich, playing his last cards, was resolved 
to bring on a crisis, and to drive him into abdication. The Jes- 
uits were working for greater dispatch, and a friar, on whom the 
lot had fallen, attempted to assassinate him. Soon there was an 
attempted insurrection, but that failed; the conspirators were 
the Jesuits, but they took care that their friends should be mis- 
taken for Mazzinians. The Austrians invaded the Papal States 
that very day and occupied Ferrara, to the amazement and in- 
dignation of the world. Had the plot succeeded, they would 
have marched on Rome “to restore order.” 

How rapidly the world moved just then! The French Re- 
public, the uprising in Lombardy, Charles Albert pushed by 
Cavour into the breach; the short, sharp conflict; the fatal field 
of Novara, and Victor Emmanuel. succeeds a broken-hearted 
sire upon a tottering throne. In Rome, fresh clamors, and 
changes of ministry. A constitution, and Count Rossi, who 
soon disappears on the steps of the Cancelleria, as he ascends 
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to open the Chamber of Deputies, stabbed by a fellow dis- 
guised asa sailor. Carlo Gazola tells us that all this was in the 
reactionary programme; he was forewarned of it, amid the first 
delirious days of the patriot pontiff—the days when even Protes- 
tants had sung this chorus: 


‘“‘ A health to Pope Pius, the Ninth of the name, 
A health to fair Italy’s hope ; 
Ev’n though we set Exeter Hall in a flame, 
By proposing the health of the pope.” 


Alas! habemus papam. When that is proclaimed in the 
balcony of the Vatican, you have a pope indeed, but the man is 
gone. He comes with an official name—Pio Nono, but no more 
Mastai-Ferretti. Henceforth, he can have no will of his own; 
the Society of Loyola, “the black pope,” speaks through the 
mouth of the white manikin. He isa slave forever, under the 
mockery of three crowns and of the throne to which one hun- 
dred and thirty millions of men pay servile tribute, as to that of 
a god upon earth. 

The rest is soon told. Cannon pointed at his palace, bullets 
whistling through his windows, the Mazzinians in possession 
of the city and demanding a republican ministry; short obsti- 
nacy, abject submission, Louis XVI. over again, and now the 
flight to Varennes parodied by Gaeta. Of a November night, 
as is confidently affirmed, the pope mounts the coach-box of 
the Countess Spaur, wife of the Bavarian Minister, disguised 
as a footman. The Romans discredit the official statements, 
and caricature their own story elaborately. Under the travel- 
ling-carriage dangles the usual water-bucket ; but, no! on closer 
inspection it is the tiara, turned upside down. Escaped from 
the city, the countess receives him into the carriage. Cupid 
holds a light and opens the door, while Pio Nono rushes into 
the embraces—nay, the talons—of the double-headed eagle of 
Austria, disguised as a lady, the amiable Madame Spaur. 

The great bell of the Capitol was rung, as for a dead pon- 
tiff. The flight to Gaeta terminates the first act, and changes 
the whole drama. In his retreat, Pius elaborates the new dog- 
ma of the Immaculate Conception, and takes lessons from 
Austria and the Jesuits as to his future policy. It is all 
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summed up in one sentence: “The Society o: Loyola will 
make you a great pope if you will do its bidding; if not, re- 
member Ganganelli, and don’t eat figs, nor even drink of the 
chalice at mass.” Pio Nono was effectually converted. 

So was Antonelli, who now comes into a melancholy promi- 
nence, and whom we must load, like a scapegoat, with all the 
miserable responsibility for what followed. If he was in reality 
the man of Pio Nono’s choice, the case would be different. 
There is some reason to believe that he was, in fact, imposed 
upon the worthy pontiff, lodged in his palace as his keeper, and 
so made the pledge and guarantee of his subserviency to the 
Jesuits ; as if, in short, they had cursed him with the imprecation 
of the Psalmist, ‘Let Satan stand at his right hand.” Hence- 
forth, charge all to the black pope at the Gesu, and their confeder- 
ate, Antonelli. Pius had indeed sold himself to grind in their 
mill, with his eyes put out; his mess of pottage must be eaten 
with this curse ; death was in the pot. 

Edmond About’s portrait of Antonelli is not a flattering 
one, but it is now generally credited as a faithful photograph. 
In some degree we shall rely upon its facts. Whelped in a den 
of thieves at Sonino, among the hills of the robbers, on the 
Neapolitan frontier, the future premier came into life, half wolf, 
half fox, with all the instincts of a beast of prey. His boyhood 
was nourished among the brigands, in all the romance of their 
exploits and sufferings. When the French held Rome, under 
the first Napoleon, they made a dash upon his native village, 
killed right and left with their fusillade, drove off a herd of 
prisoners to the galleys, and decorated the gate of the town 
with a necklace of grinning skulls, which the crows picked to 
the bone. The young Gzacomo was not slow to discover that a 
bandit’s life was poorly paid; he also had wit enough to discern 
that a wolf, if he could get into sheep’s clothing, fared much 
better at Rome. He entered upon the rvé/e of an ecclesiastic, 
not to become a priest, for that particular sacrilege was not to 
his liking. He accepted the tonsure, after the manner of Rome, 
to put himself into office and into the line of promotion. 
Gregory XVI. found him a man after his own heart, and soon 
gratified the young aspirant witha place. He was rapidly called 
from post to post,and made, by a jump, Minister of Finance. In 
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this place, says About, he found himself “able to economize 
more cash in six months than all the banditti of Sonino could 
bring together in twenty years,” at the risk of theif lives and 
skulking away from the daylight. 

When Pio Nono began his reforms, Antonelli became a re- 
former too, and gained a cardinal’s hat. His immoralities were 
hardly concealed, every body was convinced of them ; “but then 
he is not a priest,” replied the sleek pre/atd of the Papal Court ; 
‘he never says mass, you know.” A brief experience of re- 
publicanism converted Antonelli back again to the good old 
ways of his patron, Gregory. What he did at Gaeta is not 
clearly established. Probably, like Chaucer’s man of medicine, 
he was not much occupied with “ searching the Scriptures.”’ He 
was converted to the Gospel of 1815, represented in the Roman 
caricatures of the period by an altar, on which a symbol of the 
Holy Alliance blazes in a monstrance. The candles on the 
altar are rows of bayonets tipped with flame; two enormous 
cannons, set on end, flank the shrine, like the huge candlesticks 
ina cathedral. Austria kneels at the altar, and points young 
Francis Joseph to the open missal; a skull and cross-bones 
adorn the page where the tiara and keys are usually seen; and 
instead of a plate of the crucifixion, the other open page exhibits 
an Austrian gibbet and a martyred patriot. 

Meantime the French Republic sends an army to Rome to 
crush the sister republic. We simple Americans marvelled ; 
but Louis Napoleon knew his trade. It was good policy. The 
Mazzinians could not succeed, and the only question was 
whether Austria or France should get hold of the city and the 
pope, and work them for Europe. The French had no doubts 
on this question, nor have we any thing to object. Had not 
Austria been outgeneralled, the world’s history would have been 
widely different. Oudinot shelled the city from behind St. 
Peter’s. The Trasteverini fought like the old Romans, from 
whom they boast their descent; but the French poured in, over 
piles of their mangled bodies. V@ victis. Once more Rome 
saw the Gauls its masters. Pio Nono was beckoned back, and 
he came: death and hell following hard after him—that is to 
say, Antonelli and the Jesuits. 

The Roman caricaturists have hit off the return, in striking 
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contrast with the former entry, when the dove hovered over his 
head. This time it is a whizzing bomb-shell; the pope’s chariot 
is a mortar; the coachman’s box, an executioner’s block. He 
lifts his hand to bless, but his fingers only point out the scars 
of shot and shell on the Porta San Giovanni. Hundreds of 
cannon-balls were still lying about the streets; and the pas- 
quinade of the day was in the following words: “The holy 
father gives these sugar-plums to his beloved children.” 

Like a true vicar of Bray, Antonelli was on the winning 
side, of course, and now entered upon his monstrous career of 
reaction. We keep About’s portrait before us, one of those 
marvellous works of art, familiar with connotsseurs, which are 
burned in upon wooden panels with a red-hot iron. He made 
great thrift for himself and his family, by fines and confisca- 
tions. He became the richest man in Rome, next to Torlonia. 
But his coffers were blood-stained. The widows and orphans 
of Bologna cursed him; the blood of Ugo Bassi, priest and 
poet, cried against him from the ground; the upright ghost of 
Cardinal d’Andrea shook its locks at him. In seven years, 
sixty executions in Ancona; in the Romagna not less than one 
hundred and eighty; the malarial prisons were crowded with 
dying wretches. France insisted on an amnesty; Antonelli 
contrived to except the names of two hundred patriots con- 
demned to perpetual exile. Hundreds more were put under 
the precetto; that is, they were prisoners in their own houses, 
under rigid police; every one of them must be within doors at 
the Ave Maria, or be banished. The Ave Maria is a very 
edifying ceremony; we have heard Americans full of sentimen- 
tality about its picturesque effect. Inthe little town of Viter- 
bo, two hundred subjects of the precetto said something widely 
different from the Ave Maria, when its bell sounded at sunset 
and they ran for dear life to reach their doors before the police. 

Every thing was of a piece in this paternal government. 
The marsh-drainage of Braschi and Chiaramonti was neglected 
under the good Ferretti, who was building the useless pile of 
St. Paul’s, beyond the walls. The poor reapers on the Cam- 
pagna found its scanty harvests deadly as a battle-field, at a few 
baioccht per day. ‘Terrible imposts—thirty-one per cent going to 
collectors, etc. ; a large sum spent on a papal army, whose chief 
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business was to present arms when Antonelli drove by; an 
edifying contrast to the old fusillades which had scared him in 
his cradle, and which were the hereditary salute of his farnily. 

“ Hail, holy light!” Let us turn to the great man of his 
age—the true father, under God, of modern Italy—the truly 
noble Cavour. This man’s career will be more and more admired 
through all time. Breaking away from the dreams of Gioberti 
and the delusive statesmanship of Guizot, this man saw that 
there was no hope for Italy, save in its absolute emancipation 
from the pope. On this principle, he forced Charles Albert to 
his desperate attempt, calculating that even its failure must 
work for good; and now on this principle he undertook to 
shape the policy of the House of Savoy, and to make a consti- 
tutional king, instead of an impracticable republic, the base of 
his operations. It was masterly when he gained for his young 
king an alliance with France and England in the Crimean War. 
A bad war; but no matter, it might be made to help Italy; 
and so it did. It brought out the young king as a soldier, and 
it enabled Cavour to claim a seat for himself and his country at 
the Treaty of Paris. Italy began to foresee herself. The Great 
Powers refused, indeed, to listen to Cavour in her behalf; but he 
left Paris with a prophecy that moved the sympathies of the 
world: he forewarned them that Italy must be their next busi- 
ness, and it came to pass very soon. 

Orsini threw a grenade under the coach of Louis Napoleon 
as he alighted at the opera-house. The emperor was not hurt, 
but he was awakened. The short, sharp campaign against Aus- 
tria followed. The startling Peace of Villafranca disgusted 
Cavour, with its work half done; but it freed Lombardy, and 
made his sovereign “ King of Italy.” Victor Emmanuel entered 
Milan in triumph as a deliverer, not like Barbarossa, who bat- 
tered down its walls under the same royal title. Then came a 
momentary chance for realizing the dream of Gioberti.. It was 
the last chance for Pio Nono. Louis Napoleon offered the pope 
an honorary suzerainty over the new Italy ; but he, like another 
Celestine, despised by Dante, made, “through cowardice” or 
something else, “the grand refusal.” His own fatal mistake, 
and another blunder of Jesuitism. Cavour’s diplomacy was 
superb; the duchies and legations would not take their maud- 
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lin satraps back again, and he suggested the pldbiscite, the em- 
peror’s own game, which he could not refuse. He had gained 
his crown in that way; in that way he had forced Cavour to let 
him take Savoy; so of course his mouth was stopped. The 
King of Italy soon reigned up to the marches of Tuscany. 
Again, a game of Cavour’s, the alliance with Prussia. Sadowa 
followed, and Venice was the reward of Italy. Victor Emman- 
uel reigned from the Alps to the Adriatic. 

How wonderfully Providence fashions the dynasties that 
change the fate of nations! James Stuart is hatched out in 
Scotland to create “Great Britain,” and Henry of Navarre is 
called, in like manner, to reorganize France. Cyrus the Mede 
finds his way to Persia, Deo duce, when Babylon is to be de- 
stroyed. Who could have foreseen the destiny of the House of 
Savoy, to mould a Cyrus for the enslaved Romans? The tra- 
ditions of this family bade them follow the course of the Po and 
the tide of time; both currents coincided at thismoment: the 
one floated them superbly into Venice, the other took them to 
Palermo, once before momentarily theirs, and then enthroned 
them on the hills of the Czsars. 

Ricasoli must be credited with the transfer of Tuscany; but 
that red-shirted thunderbolt, Garibaldi, was the besom of God 
to accomplish the rest. The management of that fiery spirit; 
the keeping off from interference the meddlesome Great Powers; 
the task of repressing his fiery zeal at one moment and letting 
him loose at another—this was Cavour’s herculean achievement ; 
but nothing was ever more cleverly done. Then came the war 
of France with Germany; the French troops were withdrawn 
from Rome; Cavour made one more move, and said, “ Check- 
mate.” The game was won; his sovereign was king over United 
Italy. You remind us of our mistake; but not so! Cavour, 
for nearly ten years, had lain mouldering in the grave; but it 
was his great spirit that was “ marching on.” When the Porta 
Pia was battered down; when Rome shouted for joy; the hero 
of the pageant was Victor Emmanuel—but the triumph was 
Cavour’s; under God, his only. Yet let not Dante be forgotten. 
He should henceforth be represented with a double wreath of 
laurels. 


When the entry of the patriot troops was felt to be inevi- 
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table, a great smoke rose from the Gest; it was thought to be 
on fire; but the Jesuits were only burning the material of his- 
tory—a mass of documents which ought to have been made over 
to Clio. Nevertheless, there are books yet to be opened which 
will reveal to the universe the horrible story of three centuries 
of misdoing, which they hoped to conceal forever. 

On a brilliant autumnal day we first looked down upon the 
Piedmontese valleys from an Alpine summit, white with perpet- 
ual snows. Then and there the writer of these pages uncovered 
his head and solemnly recited Milton’s sonnet, as a hymn to 
the Most High: 


“ Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on these Alpine mountains cold.” 


It was soon after the defeat of Novara, and all as yet seemed 
dark, and even hopeless. How suddenly God has answered the 
prayers of many ages since that day! Milton’s prayer is turned 
into prophecy fulfilled. The ashes of those martyrs have, in- 
deed, been sown “ o’er all th’ Italian fields ;” and his words— 
“Where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ’"— 

describe only a past which God and man have concurred in 
making a thing of the past forever. 

We have yet a little space for a reference to ecclesiastical 
affairs, the record of which, under the late pontificate, is to be 
traced in the Czvi/ta Cattolica, for it is merely the story of what 
the Jesuits have been doing by the misused hand and voice of 
poor Pio Nono. Fora few forcible touches of his portraiture we 
again revert to About; not to translate him, but merely to keep 
the features before us, while we describe in our own words. 
The character of the kindly old father isa compound of devo- 
tional ardor chiefly directed to the Madonna, with benign weak- 
ness, and a vanity like that of Narcissus. He honestly believes 
in himself, and his honest confidence in his vicariate, as succes- 
sor of Peter, is unbounded. His lack of learning, indeed his 
exceptional ignorance, is proverbial. Nothing in the claims of 
his predecessors is too gross for his pious deglutition. The 
church, “that’s myself ;” the world, “that too ’’ the universe 
of hell, purgatory, and paradise, “all these are mine also.” Sa- 
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tan himself never offered him “the kingdoms of this world and 
the glory of them,” but he never questioned his right to possess 
them. He once said: “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
It was not blasphemy with him; he meant it for piety. He 
talked of “ His Calvary” with equal familiarity, and followed it 
up with all the “conformities,” as if, like St. Francis, he had re- 
ceived the s¢igmata in his hands and his side. He was the 
product of his education, and he had been an amiably facile 
pupil. His strong points were obstinacy and a spice of rancor. 
He always anathematized with unction. His curses were bless- 
ings, however, to all appearance; it was fatal to receive his 
benediction. The peasantry were firmly convinced that he had 
“the evil eye ;” they knelt down when his coach passed, but it 
was to pray the Holy Virgin that his benedictions might not 
light on them. Hecursed Bismarck, and God made him master 
of Europe; he blessed Louis Napoleon, and away went crown, 
sceptre, and sword at Sedan. Innumerable are less prominent 
examples of the like. Young Maximilian and his consort re- 
ceived his fatherly God-speed when they went to Mexico; his 
throne perished like a toadstool. Poor Max was shot most 
mercilessly, and the widowed Carlotta bewailed, in a mad-house, 
the lost felicities of Miramar. Victor Emmanuel, whom he 
consigned a thousand times to the infernal furies, took all Italy 
under his wing; kissed the old pope, as it were, on his death- 
bed, and passed the crown peacefully to his successor. Hum- 
bert began his reign under the same anathema; but, when the , 
papal court appealed to the thrones of Europe not to acknowl- 
edge him, they replied that his kingdom was an accomplished 
fact. Pius lived just long enough to see that this was a decree 
of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. Then he suc- 
cumbed. Now, give to just such a good old man the convic- 
tions with which he had been crammed, like a Strasburg goose ; 
add an Antonelli for his guide, philosopher, and friend; and 
make the copartnership over to the Jesuits, as managers—what 
is there left of mystery in the extraordinary position of the 
popedom, as it stands to-day ’—a novelty as absolutely the pro- 
duct of our own century as the electric telegraph. Only, it is 
the concentration of all reaction, as the rest of the world is of 
progress, 
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It is time this fact should be better understood. The Jesu- 
its understand it, and laugh at the sluggish perceptions of man- 
kind. The Roman Church is simply their society. They took 
it into their grip at the Council of Trent. There were loud 
outcries even in that council, as see Father Paul. It is a 
council that never was really adjourned, for it has gone on ever 
since, within the walls of the Gesu—a Stygian Arethusa, under- 
ground till it showed itself, once more, at the late Council of 
the Vatican. That, indeed, was no council at all; the ceremony 
was gotten up merely to publish and make unquestionable the 
consummated revolution which had been working in and crop- 
ping out, till now it was time all men should know the “ Roman 
Catholic Church” to be, in Protean variety of form, nothing 
more than the Society of Loyola. That old military figure 
seemed present at the scene, sitting, like Marius, among ruins— 
the ruins, not of Carthage, but of the Rome that was, out of 
which his sons were now preparing to create another sort of 
empire, and once more to rule the world. To illustrate this, 
call up the men of the past who used to live in communion with 
Rome. Every one of the old saints and heroes would wake to 
find himself and his teachings under anathema. St. Bernard is 
a heretic ; St. Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen, all heretics. 
Bossuet, a worse heretic than Luther, by order of the Jesuits. 
These knew nothing of the new dogmas; they wrote down the 
very first hint, borrowed from Mohammed, of Mary’s immacu- 
late conception. Bossuet, moreover, proved that popes were 
fallible men, and had been recognized heretics, even in the best 
days of the church. So every thing has been changed in Rome. 
Its old popes would not know how to utter its new shibboleths 
of orthodoxy. Modern Romanism is, more justly than any 
other system, subject to its own taunt, ‘“‘ Where was your religion 
before Luther?” Dr. Déllinger and the “Old Catholics” have 
found it out. Austria learned something, and abolished the 
Concordat. Lammenais found it out, with melancholy results. 
So, too, the early friends and accomplices of Pius, Ventura, 
Passaglia, the virtuous Montalembert, dying of chagrin, and 
rewarded with contumely. Last of all, even Padre Curci, the 
champion of the Czvi/ta Cattolica, partially opens his eyes. 
But just so long as the old ceremonies are kept up, the stupid 
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intellects of millions will concede that popery is “the old 
religion.” 

On his twenty-fifth anniversary, Pio Nono published an en- 
cyclical, from which we gather what the Jesuits regard as the 
glories of his reign. That was in 1871, but he still looked for a 
restoration to his temporalities. He thus enumerates the won- 
ders of his work: 

1. We have succeeded, according to our desires and those 
of the Catholic world, in declaring, by a dogmatic definition, the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mother of God. 

2. Also, in decreeing celestial honors to many heroes of our 
religion, of whose succors we have no doubt. This refers to 
the Japanese martyrs. 

3. We have extended the hierarchy to new regions—z.e., 
England and the United States. 

4. We have condemned the errors of the epoch in the Syl- 
labus. 

5. We have viewed the churches of the Orient with paternal 
affection: which they respectfully decline. 

6. We have convoked the Vatican Council, and only ad- 
journed it because of the war. 

7. He falls into ecstasies, and proclaimsa plenary indulgence. 
He says nothing of the revolt of universal enlightenment. He 
forbears to point out that his great patroness, who was to re- 
ward his superlative devotion by overcoming all enemies, and 
“catching bomb-shells in her apron,” for the discomfiture of 
Garibaldis and Mazzinis, had apparently no other means of 
showing her gratitude than by. ceremonies less practically useful. 
True, pictures of the Madonna have been observed to open 
and shut their eyes ever since, with smiles of approbation. 
Many unquestionable miracles have been wrought—at Lourdes, 
for example, and La Salette. The coincident decease of the 
great pope may account for the only acknowledged failure—the 
attempted resurrection of a Celtic lady at Mauch Chunk. In 
spite of all, an enthusiastic Romanist in Europe has lately ad- 
dressed his brethren as follows: “Courage and hope! The 
epoch of Calvary was also one of great prodigies ; after Calvary 
the resurrection. An imprisoned pope who works miracles and 
suffers a passion is assured of triumph.” We may as well look 
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the fact in the face, that a million and more of voters in the 
United States not only accept this as gospel, but are preparing 
to make it the gospel of our West, turning the Bible out of 
schools to begin with. 

Of the Syllabus and the two novel dogmas we can only 
speak incidentally, as the real index of this pontificate, in its 
relations with the future and the past ; but it must not be over- 
looked that anotherand a most essential feature of the revolution 
which it has accomplished pertains to the domain of moral 
theology. This has not been thought of so much; but it con- 
cerns, more than all else, every family in the world that admits 
a Romish confessor to the confidences of wives, mothers, and 
daughters, to say nothing of morally emasculated men. Let us 
observe, then, that: 

1. The Mariolatrous dogma, in the language of Pius himself, 
makes the Madonna the refuge of sinners, and the only source 
of salvation. It virtually raises her to the throne, and creates a 
Quaternity in place of the Trinity. 

2. The dogma of infallibility makes the pontiff a sort of in- 
carnation of the Holy Spirit, virtually deposes the Scriptures, 
and subjects the faith of believers to any new revelation that 
may be pretended, and so to endless novelties through all time. 

3. By the Syllabus, all human thought and all science, all 
moral systems, and, in short, all governments and powers among 
the nations, are subjected to the same infallible authority, which 
is that of a viceroy of God upon the earth. 

4. By the sanctifying of Alphonsus de’ Liguori, and his ele- 
vation to the side of St. Augustine as one of the “doctors of 
the church,” the corrupt morality which Pascal satirized as 
peculiar to the Jesuits has become the accredited system of 
Romanism ; its venom is breathed into every soul that turns 
its ear for spiritual direction to the perforations of the confes- 
sional-box. 

Mr. Gladstone’s vigorous writings have sufficiently eluci- 
dated the nature of the Syllabus. The world thinks it can 
afford to despise it, else it would convulse the world. But let 
republics beware. It is already operating against the French 
Republic; we doubt not it is destined to make intestine com- 
motions in our own. 
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The Liguorian morals have been faithfully exposed by 
writers of the Old Catholic school on the Continent of Europe, 
and by the learned Prebendary Meyrick in England. The 
unknown but brilliant “ Abbé Etoilé,” so called, in his striking 
romance “Le Confesseur,” has delineated it in practical opera- 
tion, under the manipulations of fashionable “directors” of 
conscience, especially in Paris. He writes with a force of 
argument and a coruscation of diction that rank his novels 
among the most meritorious moral essays of the age. But still 
the world sleeps on; Protestants send their tender daughters to 
the leprous walls of convent-schools; and when the next strug- 
gle of Romanism with governments and with nations breaks 
out, as it surely must, then will be seen the full force of Bishop 
Wordsworth’s aphorism, “ Romanism will survive Rome.” 

In order to get a clear idea of what this new Romanism is, 
as the creature of Jesuitism, attaining its majority under Pius 
the Ninth, we must recur to the past, and point out some par- 
ticulars in which history needs to be rewritten. Freeman has 
led the way in that reform of empirical histories which, be- 
fore all things, should be immediately applied to the story of 
the popes. The art of printing and the centuriators of Magde- 
burg scattered the decretals to the winds, and enabled the wise 
to discover that the Papacy of the Middle Ages was the crea- 
tion of those forgeries in combination with feudalism. Still, 
poetry and the historic muse alike persevere in educating the 
popular mind upon the old chimerical theory of St. Peter’s 
chair, a succession of “ popes” of which he was the first, and a 
Catholic Church in which the Pope of Rome was always 
supreme., The triple-crown, almost a modern ornament, and 
the pompous title of “ Pontifex Maximus,” which first appears 
on medals and coins of the fifteenth century, are associated 
not only with Gregory, the great patriarch who abjured the idea 
of an universal episcopate, but even with Sylvester, if not 
with Cletus and Linus. From these Hipparchian blunders it 
is time to come to a practical Copernicanism, in things of the 
ecclesiastical universe. Popular thought and even theological 
education are all in a mist about it. Thus, then, let us first de- 
fine a pope—such a one as Pio Nono would admit to be the 
meanest of pontiffs, the least to which a true pope could pos- 
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sibly condescend; the limit, in short, at which a pope’s xox 
Possuntus must be made emphatic. Then bring instruments of 
precision, and see to what exact point facts force the index. 
To our mine, after years of searching experiment you have the 
first “pope,” in Nicholas I., A.D. 858, a point strangely enough 
coincident with that of the Popess Joan, whose place in the 
succession, whether historic or mythic, is a symbol of the 
human conscience as to the appearance of the scarlet woman ; 
the mother of harlots such as Theodora and Marozia, the pro- 
duct of the period, who with other Messalinas make the papal 
history for ages all that the Apocalypse had foretold. This 
coincidence should not be overlooked. 

The Abbé Guettée, the most philosophical analyst of this 
history, nearly reaches our result, but settles on Adrian I. as the 
founder of the Papacy. There are reasons to be derived from 
his own showing why Nicholas must be preferred. Adrian at- 
tempted to authenticate the decretals, but Nicholas succeeded 
in so doing. Adrian succumbed to a council and to the 
Emperor Charlemagne; Nicholas overcame bishops and 
princes, and actually made the decretals the base of a new 
canon law. Thus, after two centuries of decay, he practically 
abrogated the old Nicene Constitutions and Canons, of which 
the bishops of Rome, until his time, had been professedly the 
guardians and administrators for the West. Finally, Nicholas . 
setting his foot upon all definitions, limitations, and donations 
of the great synodical period, not only broke with Constanti- 
nople and the East, but made the perpetual estrangement and 
schism of the West thereafter a logical necessity. The 
Orient never acknowledged the Papacy for a moment. She 
became conscious under Nicholas that the West had a new 
ecclesiastical system, to which she could “ give place by subjec- 
tion, no, not foranhour.” Sheadhered to the old constitutions, 
and remains subject to them to this day; the real trunk and 
root of the “ Catholic Church,” as understood by the councils 
and the Christian emperors. The “Roman Catholic Church” 
is an invention of the Council of Trent. Before that date, the 
Papacy ruled over the Latin churches, but had neither ab- 
sorbed nor suppressed them. She has succeeded in doing both, 
in the Trent Council, and its mere sequel, the Vatican Council 
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convoked by Pius the Ninth to register his decrees, and not yet 
formally closed. 

To Quinet, in his Lectures on Ultramontanism, is due the 
credit of seeing into this history more clearly than other 
Frenchmen. Even Guizot, though a Protestant, is lost amid 
Hipparchian cycles and epicycles, and imagines that Christen- 
dom somehow has, or ought to have, a pope for its pivot. So 
Rousseau and Voltaire, by keeping up the impression that the 
Papacy is essentially part of Christianity, gave point to their 
sophistries. Quinet remarks upon the fundamental change 
effected by the Council of Trent, and then sagaciously adds, 
“The artifice consisted in making this change wethout anywhere 
speaking of it.’ To the manipulations of Laynez and his col- 
leagues, through seventeen years of persistent intrigue, the 
existence of “the Roman Catholic Church” of modern times is 
due. Nothing said, but it was done. The Society of Loyola 
took the Papacy into commission, and enthroned its own ab- 
solutism by nominally giving all power to the pope. “No 
more discussions, no more solemn deliberations,” says Quinet: 
‘““Every thing is regulated by briefs, bulls, ordinances. Pope- 
dom usurps all Christendom. The book of life is shut ; for three 
centuries not one page has been added.” Were was his mistake: 
the book of Jesuit vitality was wide open all that time, not 
subtracting the period of its nominal suppression, and every, 
year they took out and added to the volume as they pleased. 
The Trent Council, as we said, has had a perpetual committee, 
ad interim, sitting at the Gest, in Rome, till the Vatican Coun- 
cil was opened—to recognize and to make irreformable the 
work it had been working. But this last Vatican thunder 
woke up Déllinger and his associates, and lo! he finds that the 
“Latin churches” have disappeared; the ‘‘ Roman Catholic” 
bishops are the mere functionaries of one universal bishop, 
having no character of their own; and the universal bishop is 
not, after all, the “white pope” that does the functions, but 
the Papa Nero of the Italians, the General of the Society of 
Jesus. ‘Where was your religion before Luther?’ It is cer- 
tain that creed, constitutions, and every thing else have been so 
changed by Trent and its sequels, that this question returns, 
with tremendous impact, upon its inventors. 
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To understand these facts is to give philosophical force to 
the empirical words “ Ultramontanism” and “ Gallicanism,” and 
to reduce them to terms of precision. In the politics of North- 
ern Europe, “ Gallicanism” means the Casarism which reserves 
some power to sovereign princes over the Roman Church in 
their own realms. With theologians like Bossuet, anxious to 
reconcile his adhesion to Rome with his learning and his rever- 
ence for the great councils, it means much more: it means a 
theory by which he reconciles with the letter of Romish ortho- 
doxy, as 7¢ was in his day,a firm adhesion to the idea that 
national churches have a right to exist, do exist, and are only 
subject to a Roman primacy; for the Roman supremacy had 
never been decreed, however tyrannically acted upon, in his 
times, nor indeed until ours. Bossuet’s great advantage was 
found in the positions of the councils of Constance and of 
Basle. Rome had been forced to recognize them, and they 
were the echoes of that old “ Gallicanism” which Charlemagne 
enforced against Adrian in the Council of Frankfort, which 
Hincmar thrust into the face of Nicholas and of Adrian II., all 
in vain; but which St. Louis himself succeeded in making the 
political system of his kingdom. In 1682, Bossuet obtained a 
reassertion of the “Gallican liberties” by the whole French 
episcopate, and he defended it forcibly in his great treatise on 
their “declaration.” De Maistre, defending ‘“ Ultramontan- 
ism,’ pronounces this act as really schismatical as that of the 
English convocation under Archbishop Warham and Henry 
VIII. And so it was in the eyes of Pius IX. and of ‘the 
Jesuits. The French called the transalpine ideas ‘“ Ultramon- 
tanism,” but it was transparently the system of Trent, as against 
Constance and Basle. The change made, as Quinet says, “ zweth- 
out anywhere speaking of it,’ had allowed the Gallicans and 
others to delude themselves in efforts to ignore it. The time 
came to speak of it, and to render “ Gallicanism” impossible 
forever. Hence the Vatican Council, which was called to speak 
out a base response when Pio Nono recited his Creed. This 
council as truly dug up the bones of Bossuet and scattered his 
ashes to the current of Lethe, as Constance did the dust of 
Wiclif, when they threw it into the rivulet that runs by Lutter- 
worth, and so gave it to the ocean and to the universe. 
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Cut down an old tree to the stump, and graft it with an 
alien growth. Up rises another tree, perhaps as venomous as the 
Upas; but if the old stump is vigorous enough to send forth 
suckers waxing into strong stems, and spreading boughs that 
bear good apples, you may be sure the popular mind will take 
the Siamese Twins for one and the same tree. It will amaze 
them to see some who are sheltered by it contriving to gather 
food from it and to sustain life and health under it, while con- 
fessedly for others it taints the very air with death. Just so, 
an ancient remnant called Gallicanism has grown side by side 
with the Jesuit “ Upas” until now. Pascal and the Port-Royal- 
ists have struggled to eat of the tree and live; but the modern 
graft has supplanted the old stock at last. The whole tree is 
deadly. The serpent nature of Jesuitism finds it its congenial 
abode, embraces the whole trunk with its folds, and uplifts its 
subtle head triumphantly amid the branches. 

Let us understand, then, the nature of the new Romanism, 
which the Jesuits are planting so vigorously in our great cities, 
and more especially in the West. It is not the Romanism of 
Bossuet. By a cunning economy, Carrol and Cheverus, who 
were fine specimens of that school, were first sent out to beguile 
us with delusive ideas of a possible conformity with republican 
institutions. Now we have cardinals and archbishops, one and 
all the bond-slaves of Jesuitism; not one of them, not even 
Kenrick of St. Louis, who alone has uttered a manly word, 
daring to say his soul and conscience are his own. Every one 
of them is committed to the Syllabus; all reduced, by their 
oaths to the pontiff, to make themselves the mere emissaries 
of a power which is the sworn enemy of every free thought, 
and above all of every constitutional government; to which 
Cavours and Washingtons alike are damnable ; which intrigues 
to overthrow the French Republic, and refuses the last sacra- 
ments to those who pray for King Humbert and Victor Emman- 
uel. The Papacy is no more, it is true, what it has been ; but as 
the symbol of Jesuitism its tiara and keys are not less formi- 
dable than before. ‘Romanism will survive Rome;” and this 
survival is the phenomenon which theologians and statesmen 
should now meet with new weapons, and contend with unto the 
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death, as the common enemy of truth, morality, and enlighten- 
ment. 

The rise of “Old Catholicism,” under the reactions of this 
pontificate, becomes, therefore, a matter of no common interest. 
If only it might be transplanted to our soil, it would make havoc 
with American Romanism; we beg pardon, for the words can- 
not be associated—we mean Romanism in the United States of 
America. . 

In Europe, indeed, this movement is yet feeble, and of un- 
certain voice and foothold. Yetitis a token of the great truth, 
that wherever there are manliness and conscience left in Roman- 
ism, associated with true learning, there is a necessary contempt 
for the new dogma. Nobody, in point of fact, believes it. 
Millions swallow it down; credo guia impossibile. But these are 
“heads without name, no more remembered ;” fanatical worship- 
pers of winking Madonnas; pilgrims to the water of Lourdes; 
men who trade in promotion, and are determined to wear 
mitres, rings, etc., if possible, cardinals’ hats, “by favor of the 
Holy See;” these and fools in general, whose opinions have no 
relation to evidence. We may be quite sure that nobody in his 
heart believes either of the two dogmas, which Pius has bound 
upon their necks on peril of damnation. Look at the plain 
facts of the case. Instead of counting the votes at the late 
council, weigh them. All appointments to the episcopate for 
a whole generation had been made with reference, so far as pru- 
dence and policy might permit, to this one thing—abject sub- 
mission to the Roman See, as infallible. The preliminary 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception was experimental; the 
little balloon which tries the way of the wind before the aéro- 
naut ventures to embark himself. It settled the fact of a dead 
conscience and a slavish hierarchy. When the council was con- 
vened, therefore, it meant that “all things were ready;” the 
craftsmen, the shrine-makers, were all prepared to bow down and 
to cry out, like an Ephesian mob, “Great is the pope-king of 
the universe.” é 

Still, some brought brains, if not consciences, to the council. 
Dupanloup went there with a wry mouth, but it was known he 
had his price, and would not ultimately say no. Darboy and, 
to their credit be it said, a respectable number of like natures, 
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but less independently placed, came with infinite disgust, 
though, of course, intending at the last pinch to stifle conscience 
and give in aforced adhesion. Poor unhappy Father Newman, 
with more in one phrenological bump than all the heads of the 
Ultramontanists together, had no place and no vote, but prayed 
against the inopportune dogma at home; while the vain, self- 
seeking Manning excited the rebuke of Dr. Kenrick for out- 
Heroding Herod in his passionate devotion to the Papacy. 
Notably, the majority of the Germans were bold enough to vote 
against the schema, at first; even the Austrian bishops were 
honorably distinguished. Among them we count Strossmayer, 
Rauscher, Schwarzenberg. Gallicanism was strong in Germany 
in the last century, when Von Hontheim, under the name of 
Febronius, revived it, and when Joseph II. established it in his 
empire—for which, as the author of ‘“ Josephism,” the Jesuits 
have loaded his memory with injuries. 

On the day before the final vote there was a significant bolt : 
what there was of good wine was decanted; what was left— 
was feculence. Pius told them to their face that their presence 
and their votes were a mere ceremony. He was the council. 
“Your holiness is aware,” say the bolters in their farewell, a 
Parthian arrow in velvet, “that there were eighty-eight fathers 
who, moved by stress of conscience, . . . voted non placet ; 
sixty-two others voted placet juxta modum ; and finally, about 
seventy who absented themselves. from the congregation and 
abstained from voting.” In short, in view of these facts, etc., 
etc., etc., “we have decided to absent ourselves—returning to 
our flocks, lamenting . . . that we are likely to find the peace and 
repose of consciences among our believing people broken up.” No 
fear of that, however. A nauseated digestion belongs to organ- 
ized life: ‘repose and peace” are attributes of honest, open- 
eyed faith. They returned to a people among whom nothing 
but organized death has sway. They themselves proclaimed a 
dogma which they did not believe. They did it under the lash 
of Antonelli, who cracked the pontifical whip over their slavish 
heads, in an edifying letter informing them that, their Master 
being infallible, they must, in short, do his bidding or be damned. 

It was in view of this abject revolt of the entire Romish 
episcopate against historic evidence, against facts, against truth, 
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against the Divine Redeemer, that Déllinger, Reinkens, Schulte, 
Huber, Massen, Langen, Friedrich, with others, inscribed their 
honored names to a remonstrance, dated Munich, September 
21st, 1871. They say: “ We maintain firmly the ancient Catho- 
lic faith, so as it is based upon the Scriptures and tradition. . . 
We reject the dogmas decreed under the pontificate of Pius IX., 
in contradiction with the doctrine of the church and the princi- 
ples observed in the College of the Apostles, particularly the 
dogma of Infallibility and of the supreme and zmmediate juris- 
diction of the pope’’—z.c., as the ordinary of every diocese in 
the papal communion, the nominal bishop being only his lieu- 
tenant, having no authority of his own. 

Déllinger and his friends, like all the Gallicans, resist the 
destruction of national churches by this abolition of all azrect 
jurisdiction of their bishops, and they appeal to the ambiguous 
language of the Trent Council on the subject. This is a weak 
reliance, because it was made purposely ambiguous, and the 
pope was made its sole interpreter. But, in spite of the mod- 
erate tone of this declaration of the Old Catholics, it is a 
memorable document; not only because it is signed by names 
to which the Roman communion could show none superior 
for learning and worth, but because it is the form assigned by 
this remnant of “ Gallicanism” to its future, under a more logi- 
cal name, and with new capabilities for making itself felt and 
respected. Perhaps in the end it may prove itself the regener- 
ative spirit of the enslaved and pulverized Latin churches. It 
is noteworthy that the Jansenist Church of Holland has come 
forward at this juncture, as it were, to justify its own existence 
by giving its historic episcopate to the Old Catholics, just as 
little Savoy imparted itself to Italy. 

Let us not be sanguine as to any very sudden development 
of “Old Catholicity.” When one reflects that the entire priest- 
hood of Romanism has been trained to trifle with conscience 
and with consciences by the moral ambiguities of Alphonsus 
de’ Liguori; when one reflects how little it knows the Scriptures, 
and how steeped it isin the dye of a vitiated tradition, what 
can be expected? Can these dry bones live? Meantime a 
new pope will soon succeed to a system which is not that of any 
of his predecessors. The idea that it is the Lamaism of the 
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West will bear analysis and comparison. It is certain that 
now, if never before, the Roman See is vacant, and cannot be 
filled by the action of the cardinals. They a elect a pope, 
but he will be in no sense a “Bishop of Rome;” the assump- 
tion of infallibility and supremacy may make a demigod, but 
they obliterate all traces of the bishopric of Gregory the Great. 
If there are a dozen “Old Catholics” in Rome, the primitive 
principles formulated by Vincent of Lerins identify that rem- 
nant as the apostolic church in Rome. Let them meet and 
elect a true bishop, who shall preach, confirm, and do the work 
of an evangelist. Let him proclaim the Nicene Constitutions 
and renew communion withthe East. The Orientals will recog- 
nize him as “ Bishop of Old Rome, and patriarch.” By God’s 
blessing this may spread, and wherever consciences survive, it 
will regenerate the Latin churches. .For us in America it 
might solve a problem of the utmost importance. It would 
bring to a practical test the possibility of reforming the 
Romanism which has been planted among us, and rendering 
it compatible with free institutions. Like Jansenism, it might 
not do away with external ceremonies for a generation or two; 
but like the dawn of day, it would depose the owls and the bats, 
and forbid them to hoot and rear their habitations among. the 
ruins of a once glorious republic. 
A. CLEVELAND COXE. 


SHALL, THEY KEYS: .OR, JTHE.:SCEPTRE RULEs AN 
GERMANY? 


LL eyes have lately been fixed on the Orient, watching 
with intense, absorbing interest the fresh developments of 
“the Eastern Question.” While the most horrible of modern 
wars has been working out what we may hope will prove, under 
Providence, to be a permanent settlement of an urgent and 
long-vexed question, which -involves many and various “ inter- 
ests,” both moral and material, men have had little time or 
thought to bestow on the less obtrusive, though not less impor- 
tant, aspects of European affairs. France, indeed, diverted to 
herself for a time some share of public interest, during the 
portentous political crisis through which she recently passed. 
And Italy, with her milder crisis, followed as it was so soon by 
the unexpected loss of her gallant king, drew to herself for a 
brief space the eyes of all Christendom. But it was only a 
momentary glance, after all. Men’s eyes were speedily riveted 
more firmly than ever on the fierce struggle so bloodily waged 
in the south-east of Europe between Cossack and Turk—the 
Cross and the Crescent. 

Not for along time, never certainly in the present decade, 
have the internal affairs of Germany attracted so little general 
interest as during the past year. This might be regarded as a 
good omen in ordinary circumstances; for it would betoken an 
amount of internal peace and happy harmony to which the em- 
pire, in its early years, has unfortunately been a stranger. But 
the truth is, that all the while a problem of yet greater compli- 
cation, larger history, and farther-reaching issues than even the 
question of the “ unspeakable Turk’s” future standing in Eu- 
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rope, has been agitated in Germany. The conflict between 
church power and state power has been vigorously carried for- 
ward, without any sign of yielding on either side; and inas- 
much as this is a subject of permanent and practical interest for 
almost every civilized country, we may confidently expect the 
attention of not only politicians and ecclesiastics, but of intelli- 
gent patriots everywhere, to revert to it, after the din of battle 
has subsided in the East. 

Attention may be profitably directed to this question at a | 
time when Death’s visit to the Vatican, as well as to the Quiri- 
nal, has called our thoughts once more from their centre in By- 
zantium to her more ancient rival of the West. The decease 
of the venerable Pope, though an event long expected, has 
significance enough, even in a time when the scenes of the great 
world’s drama are shifting with bewildering rapidity, to raise 
setious considerations in many minds. It is not merely John 
Mastai Ferretti, the devout enthusiast, who has gone the way of 
all the earth, and whose good the charitable are prone to praise, 
while they seek to bury the evil with his bones. But it is Pius 
IX., the Infallible, who has gone where problems which vexed 
him long have been finally solved for him by a higher tribunal 
than his own. It is Pio Nono, the long-lived but shortsighted 
occupant of St. Peter’s chair. It is the Roman Pontiff, the 
amiably obstinate representative of certain ideas, which have a 
great living system based on them, and which bear directly on 
both the temporal and the spiritual well-being of millions of 
mankind. 

Hence the newspapers may recount the slaughter of heca- 
tombs on the shrine of horrid war, without suggesting to the 
mind one half the questions started by the quiet demise of this 
one old man. Of these one of the first is: Will the war of the 
Curia on modern society go with him to the grave? He would 
be a sanguine man who should answer, Yes! Pius IX. is gone; 
but Rome remains. She is “ever the same.” And the hitherto 
dominant parties in the church are not likely to resile from a 
policy whose past they cannot cancel, but whose future they 
may hope successfully to control, merely because he who, during 
a long tenure of office, was quite as much their tool as their 
chief, has been at length beckoned by the death angel to make 
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room for a successor. Ultramontanism will remain, or again 
become, paramount, it is to be feared; and that means war, 
vigorous and unremitting, between Rome and every free-born 
commonwealth. It means a continuation, in a violent form, of 
the great church and state controversy, which Bismarck calls 
“the immemorial conflict of authority between kingdom and 
priestdom (K6nigthum und Priesterthum).” And even if, as 
some expect, the papal claims shall be temporarily held ina 
politic abeyance by the new pontiff, they will surely re-emerge 
in their fullest force at some future time; for Rome may bend, 
but she will not break, and she has often before shown how 
well she can “bide her time.” Leo XIII. certainly begins his 
pontificate at too advanced an age to admit of its being a very 
protracted one. 

It may be said that Americans, of all men, have least occasion 
to concern themselves with troublesome questions about church 
and state relations, since they have solved the Gordian knot by 
an entire severance of the two. But the United States have a 
considerable and an increasing Romanist population, and it is 
by no means impossible that Ultramontanism may yet force 
itself an public attention here in a very practical form. When 
we find so calm and catholic-minded a citizen as Dr. Philip 
Schaff writing (as he does in ‘“ Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., 
p- 134): ‘American Romanists must be disloyal either to the 
fundamental institutions of their country, or to those parts of 
the Syllabus which condemn these institutions ;” and when it is 
remembered that the whole Syllabus of 1864 has received an 
irrevocable and soul-binding imprimatur in the Infallibility De- 
cree of 1870, it is worth while for us to inquire what are the 
present civil aspects of the Romish question, and the condi- 
tions under which the war of the Curia on modern civilization 
is now being conducted. “Do you in the United States,” Dr. 
Déllinger is reported to have said to an eminent American 
citizen,’ “comprehend what that doctrine (Papal Infallibility) 
involves? It imposes upon those who accept it the solemn ob- 
ligation to violate civil law, to set themselves in opposition to 
the ordinances of your government whenever the pope shall 

1 Déllinger’s ‘‘ Fables and Prophecies of the Middle Ages :” Introduction 
by Dr. H. B. Smith, p. 11. 
35 
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pronounce his infallible judgment against any one of those 
ordinances, upon moral or religious grounds.” 

The logic of the Romish system led irresistibly up to the 
promulgation of the Vatican Decrees, and the logic of events 
has no less inevitably brought it about, that the deadlock there- 
by occasioned between Papalism and the civil power should be 
most prominently felt in Germany. To the land of Luther has 
fallen the responsibility—and may we not add, the honor r—of 
throwing down the gauntlet to papal incursion, and of saying 
to Jesuitical intrigue, ‘Thus far shalt thou come, but no far- 
ther!” Germany headed, in the sixteenth century, the great 
moral and spiritual revolt against Rome, which issued in the 
blessings of the Reformation. To Germany it has fallen, in the 
nimeteenth, to take once more the van in the conflict for self- 
preservation, which Rome in her fatuity has forced on every 
state in Christendom. There are peculiar internal circum- 
stances in the Teutonic empire which call for specially strin- 
gent measures there; but this battle, in the essence of it, is 
fought by Germany, not for herself alone, but for the world. 
She is the representative of every state that cherishes liberty 
and sets any value on self-respect, or its only proper basis in 
the efficient and conscientious discharge of its appointed func- 
tions to society. 

The following advertisement will show that the Ultramon- 
tane conflict, though for the time overshadowed, has not been 
dead, or even slumbering. It appeared in several German 
newspapers in Cologne and elsewhere, November 14th, 1877, 
and was issued by order of the chief procurator: ‘‘ Wanted, 
Paulus Melchers, Doctor of Theology, and formerly Archbishop 
of Cologne, condemned by decree of the Chamber of Correc- 
tion, in Cologne, dated July 28th of this year, to a subsidiary 
punishment of thirty days’ imprisonment, for unauthorized 
exercise of ecclesiastical functions.’’ (Here follows a description 
of the personal appearance of the fugitive archbishop; and the 
paragraph continues): “I call on the police authorities to 
watch for said Melchers, to arrest him when found, and to pro- 
duce him before me.” 

Now unquestionably this isan ugly announcement. It has 
not an English or an American look about it. And may we be 
long spared the necessity of adopting any thing similar! But 
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hearing. Let us not listen to cries of “persecution,” raised by 
interested parties, till we have examined the facts of the case. 
The above paragraph can only be appreciated in the light of 
plain facts of history. And we fully admit that strong facts 
are required for its justification. These, however, are not, we 
think, wanting. In passing judgment on single measures of 
this kind, we cannot justly ignore the theory and practice of 
Rome, her past and present civil policy, the recent important 
development of her sweeping claims, and her insidious enforce- 
ment of them. Nor should we forget the past antecedents and 
present position of Germany. In judging of her legislation, 
let us remember that, as a young empire, she does not enjoy so 
fair and fresh a start as the young American Republic. Ger- 
many is not America, still less Utopia; and we must try to 
read her new laws in the light of German history, German 
opinion, German institutions, and present German emergencies. 
Only thus can our criticism be at all “german to the matter.” 
So read, the laws will lose more than half their harshness by 
losing all their capriciousness; and, instead of condemning the 
German Empire, we will sympathize and encourage the youthful 
giant, who, ere yet his thews had time to be knit or his “SyS- 
tem to be properly welded, has been compelled to fight for dear 
life against the hoary but most vigorous, crafty, and persistent 
assailant of social progress and civil liberty. 

The Papacy is the result of a historical growth; so is the 
German Empire. But while the one is an illegitimate develop- 
ment, the other is perfectly legitimate. Now, if we find the 
culmination of the illegitimate system threatening the dissolu- 
tion of that which is fair and right, we should be slow to pass a 
baseless judgment of condemnation on measures which the lat- 
ter has been compelled to take, under the instincts of self-pres- 
ervation. The laws promulgated by the German Government 
may not be an ideal code; but neither are the time and coun- 
try, nor the circumstances and the interests at stake, ideal, And 
if the legislation seem coercive in some particulars, what of 
that? Must not every law imply restraint upon the evil-doers, 
while it is a praise and comfort to them that do well? Ger- 
many may well thank Heaven that she has in Prince Bismarck 
a statesman who fully perceives his country’s danger, and does 
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not succumb before it—a Cromwellian leader, who, heedless of 
dangers to himself and conscious of perils to his country, is too 
resolute in his endeavors to avert the latter to be either threat- 
ened or cajoled from his purpose. If he binds, it is to save; if 
he restricts liberty, it is inthe proper interest of freedom; like 
the tyrant of the Chersonese, he is “‘ freedom’s best and bravest 
friend.” 

We assert, then, that the German Empire in this struggle is 
acting on the defensive. Rome is the assailant. Her promul- 
gation and application of the Vatican Decrees had to be coun- 
tervailed by stringent legal enactments, if the empire was to 
have a chance to exist and consolidate. In support of this 
position let us interrogate history. We make appeal to facts ; 
and, as the Scottish poet has said,: 

“‘“ Facts are chields that winna ding, 
And daurna be disputed.”’ 

With respect to Rome, history tells that she has all down 
the ages been evolving, both in the spiritual and in the tem- 
poral sphere, the content of her fundamental dogma of the 
primacy of Peter and the divine vicarship of Christ’s successor, 
the pope. We cannot linger to trace at length what is so 
patent to every body who knows any thing of history. Rome 
has never dissociated the temporal from the spiritual in her 
claim to pontifical supremacy. The popes have long asserted 
a universal lordship, based on moral infallibility and omnipo- 
tence. But the Latin Church has had to pass through various 
stages of development. From a democracy it has changed to 
an oligarchy, and-now finally to an autocratical theocracy, with 
an infallible and irresponsible head, who not only claims, like 
Innocent III., to be jure divino king of kings and lord of 
lords, but must be so recognized by all the faithful under pain 
of everlasting anathema. Papists may no longer follow their 
convictions in accrediting either the church, or the councils, or 
the pope with infallibility. By a process of exclusion all alter- 
natives have been shut off... They must now believe that infal- 


? The text of the Decrees, and much information on this whole subject, will 
be found in Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘ Creeds of Christendom.” The following is the most 
obnoxious part of the formula: ‘‘.... Docemus et divinitus revelatum 
dogma esse definimus ; Romanum Pontificem, cum ex cathedra loquitur, id 
est, cum omnium Christianorum pastoris et doctoris munere fungens pro 
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libility is centred and concreted in one man, who in the temple 
of God speaks to them as God. And speaks of what? Not 
merely of spiritual doctrine and worship, but of all matters per- 
taining to “faith and morals.” It is vain to argue limitation 
from the little phrase ex cathedra, for the infallible one has 
always interpreted very broadly his function as “pastor and 
teacher of all Christians ;’’ and while “faith and morals” is an 
expression wide enough to embrace all actions and duties of 
the life as well as all beliefs of the heart, the sphere is further 
explicitly widened by the formal decree of anathema pro- 
nounced on all who deny that the Roman pontiff has “ full and 
supreme power of jurisdiction over the universal church, zot 
only in things which belong to faith and morals, but also in those 
which relate to the discipline and government of the church spread 
throughout the world.” 

Thus at last the Papacy has culminated. The evolution of 
its germinal doctrine is now, at least in theory, equal to the 
involution. And if its practical application is not yet coexten- 
sive, we have to thank resolute men like Bismarck, and still 
more the counter-development of modern ideas, which they 
powerfully represent and which Rome cordially deplores. 

What we are concerned with here is the fact that in the eyes 
of Papists all power is now vested in the Bishop of Rome. 
This consummation has not been reached without opposition, 
even within the church. But the Jesuits have long worked 
towards it, and their policy of centralization is at length tri- 
umphant. The episcopate has been reduced toa tool in the 
hands of whoever may occupy the chair of St. Peter. The 
pope can now openly declare, “I am the church; I am tra- 
dition.”” Thus have the views of the ablest and most conscien- © 
tious of Rome’s theologians been overridden by the ardent and 
visionary persistency of one whom Dr. Schaff aptly describes as 
“a theological ignoramus.” The acute and strong Bellarmin, 


suprema sua apostolica auctoritate doctrinam de fide vel moribus ab universa 
ecclesia tenendam definit, per assistentiam divinam ipsi in beato Petro pro- 
missam, ea infallibilitate pollere, qua divinus Redemptor ecclesiam suam in 
definienda doctrina de fide vel moribus instructam esse voluit ; ideoque ejus- 
modi Romani Pontificis definitiones ex sese, non autem ex consensu ecclesia, 
irreformabiles esse.” 
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the gentle and eloquent Bossuet, and the learned and candid 
Moehler had all to yield to Pio Nono. 

Never had Ultramontanism a more zealous exponent than 
the late pontiff. His demands brought him into collision, at 
one time or other, with almost every power in Europe. It 
is matter of history that the Papacy has broken the peace of 
Europe at least a score of times this century. The Emperor 
William was not the only monarch who had to rebut the im- 
pertinent claims of Pius IX., as he did in that memorable Pro- 
testant reply of August, 1873, in which he repudiated “any 
other mediator than our Lord Jesus Christ,” and acknowledged 
his responsibility for the actions of his government to God 
alone, and not to any earthly pope or potentate. Even the 
third Napoleon, devoted son of the church, had a fierce quarrel 
with Pio Nono about the enforced introduction of the liturgy 
into France, and had to preserve the peace of his empire 
by quelling with the strong arm those Jesuitical machina- 
tions which threatened it, and which have recently made them- 
selves so seriously felt in the Gallic Republic. As Doctor 
Hodge mentions:’ ‘One of the encyclical letters of the pres- 
ent pope so openly denied the liberty of conscience, the lib- 
erty of the press, and the lawfulness of tolerating any other 
religion than that of Rome, that the late Emperor of the 
French forbade its publication in France; yet the Archbishop 
of New York read it in his cathedral to an immense and ap- 
proving audience.” 

Not content with isolated acts of interference, secret and 
overt, Pius IX. secured enactments in his favor. On De- 
cember 8th, 1854, amid great pomp and hierarchical circum- 
stance, he declared the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
This formal deification of the Virgin was only a tentative 
measure; but it was a large step towards the coveted deifi- 
cation of himself. Exactly ten years later, December 8th, 
1864, another step was taken when he issued his remarkable 
encyclical, along with the notorious Syllabus, which again, six 
years after, was made infallible and irrevocable by the Vatican 
Decrees. 


1“ Systematic Theology,” vol. iii., p. 561. 
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The Syllabus, which is a condemnation of eighty prevalent 
errors of the age, miniatures the whole Romish system, in 
being a strange and hopeless mingling of truth and errér. It 
condemns much that all evangelical Christians condemn, but 
also much that is dear to them as life itself. Its bearing on 
church and state relations is our immediate concern. When it 
denounces the assertions that “it appertains to the civil power 
to define what are the rights and limits within which the 
church may exercise authority” (Prop. 19), and that, “in the 
case of conflicting laws between the two powers, the civil law 
ought to prevail” (Prop. 42), we readily give a qualified Amen! 
to the condemnation. The church is undoubtedly, if not a 
“perfect,” yet a “free society, enjoying peculiar and perpetual 
rights conferred on her by her Divine Founder” (Prop. 19)— 
the limits of which, however, she must be careful to define, 
according to the authority of Him who gave them. Americans 
can hardly be expected to concur very heartily in the anathema 
pronounced on those who affirm “that the church ought to 
be separated from the state and the state from the church” 
(Prop. 55), any more than in the ban pronounced on those 
who deny that “the church has the right to employ force” 
(Prop. 24). And all history both warrants and requires us to 
place ourselves under the sweep of the anathema hurled at 
those who have the temerity to assert that “ Roman pontiffs 
and oecumenical councils have exceeded the limits of their 
power, have usurped the rights of princes, and have even erred 
in defining matters of faith and morals” (Prop. 23). The key- 
note of the whole Syllabus and of modern Roman policy is 
found in the concluding condemnation of those who assert that 
“the Roman pontiff can and ought to reconcile himself to, and 
agree with, progress, liberalism, and recent civilization” (Prop. 
80). 

The Papacy’s boast is, Semper zdem ; and the pontiff’s desire 
has been to keep medievalism in stereotype. But when once the 
Middle Ages have fled, it is difficult to bring them back. The 
Vatican Decrees were a bold step in this direction. But they 
should have been proclaimed some centuries earlier. Govern- 
ments cannot now afford to acknowledge a papal dictatorship, 
to subject all civil legislation to the Bishop of Rome's revision, 
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or submit to the establishment of an zmperium super tmperium, 
however spiritual be the guise of the Cesarism that seeks to 
impose it. Men cannot afford, at this time of day, to surrender 
their rights as men and citizens, to regard liberty of conscience 
as znsanity, or freedom of speech and press as the /zberty of per- 
dition, merely because an ecclesiastical usurpation has set the 
seal of its infallibility to the doctrines of the Syllabus. 

Hence the ill-fated Council caused no small stir even among 
intelligent Romanists, who cannot avoid being more or less 
imbued with the Zeit-Geist. The preliminary announcement of 
the proposed Council (given June 29th, 1868) was greeted by a 
shower of hostile criticisms, many of which, in the form of pam- 
phlets, emanated from within the church. And even in the 
Council, though it was packed with Ultramontanists and had 
all its proceedings dexterously manipulated towards the desired 
result, there was any thing but unanimity. The 276 Italians, 
including no fewer than 143 from the petty Papal States, were, 
of course, with their Spanish brethren, more than a match 
numerically for the 84 representatives from France and the 19 
from Germany. But the vote of July 13th, 1870 (in the eighty-fifth 
secret session of the General Congregation), recorded 88 votes 
non placet, besides 62 placet juxta modum, while over 80 members 
refrained from voting altogether. And those 88 zon placet votes 
represented not only almost all the scholarship of the episco- 
pate, but about a half of the wealth and territorial domain of 
Roman Catholic Christendom. The Council was thus really as 
little unanimous as it was cecumenical. It was merely a packed 
assembly of Italians, convened for papal purposes. But it 
served the end in view. Had the pope listened to the ardent 
entreaties addressed to him during the next few days, or had 
the recalcitrant bishops remained true to their principles, their 
church might have been saved from its present direct and, it is 
to be feared, permanent collision with the civil power. Instead 
of this, the pope was deaf to entreaty, and the bishops equally 
blind to their duty. No fewer than 56 of them handed in a 
miserable protest to His Holiness, four days later, submitting, 
on grounds of “ filial piety and reverence for the Holy Father,” 
to a decree with which they could not concur, but on which 
they perceived his heart to be set. In other words, they were 
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ready to commit moral and official suicide in order to please 
the pope! Sixty others opportunely left the city; so that when 
the final open vote was taken, on July 18th, of 535 who were 
present, only two dared to vote nou placet. And so the “old man 
of the Vatican,” amid the ominous darkness and thunder of 
heaven, proclaimed himself a god, by the help of a candle-light 
which a servitor had to hold while he read the important decree.’ 
Where were the learned Maret and Dupanloup and Heffele, 
the proud Ketteler, and the brave Strossmayer on that testing 
day ? And what were two among so many! But let their names 
go down to posterity as of men who did not flinch in the day 
of battle, but, holding the courage of their convictions, bared 
their breasts to the whole hierarchy—Bishop Riccio, of Cajazzo, 
in Sicily, and Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Archbishop Darboy, of Paris, fell a victim to the fury of the 
Communists ere he had publicly expressed his acquiescence in 
the Decrees; but all the other bishops submitted, “for the peace 
and unity of the church,” and in the course of a few months 
forgot more, as has been pithily said, about the history of 
councils than the infallible pope ever knew. They and other 
Romanists, not members of the Council, might wish but could 
not succeed in “ erasing all they had written on the subject,” as 
Gratry on his deathbed professed to do. The treatise of Bishop 
Kenrick, of St. Louis, for instance (“ Concio habenda at non ha- 
bita’’), remains as a convincing proof of the absurdity alike of 
pontifical claims and of his own subsequent position of servile 
acquiescence. 

But others outside of the episcopate were not so easily con- 
vinced. The decrees fell like a weight of calamity on the hearts 
of Rome’s best children. The learned and amiable Newman, 
choicest of Rome’s adopted sons, had the greatest difficulty in 
accepting them ; and while Manning has been vigorously endeav- 


2The scene is thus graphically described by Professor Ripley in the New 
York Zribune of August 11th, 1870: ‘‘ The moment had arrived when he was to 
declare himself invested with the attributes of God—nay, a God upon earth. 
Looking from a distance into the hall, which was obscured by a tempest, nothing 
was visible but the golden mitre of the pope; and so thick was the darkness, 
that a servitor was compelled to bring a lighted candle and hold it by his side, 
to enable him to read the formula by which he deified himself.” 
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oring to compass the subjugation of Great Britain to the Papal 
See, his devout and visionary brother-Englishman has been 
spending the last years of his instructive life in a melancholy, 
heart-broken retirement. Many other English Romanists, as 
appeared from the excited controversy raised by Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet, experienced similar perplexity. 

It is on the continent of Europe, however, that the effect of 
the Decrees has chiefly appeared, both within and without the 
Romish Church. The late pope, in endeavoring to establish his 
claim to coerce the consciences of men and to indulge his pro- 
pensity to civil interference by centralizing all power, sacred and 
secular, in himself, has brought about two disastrous results. 
He has divorced from the church men who for character and 
learning were its brightest ornaments, and for devotion its most 
loyal sons; and he has brought the Papacy into inevitable con- 
flict with the powers that be, and which, no less than the 
church, “are ordained of God.” In other words, he has occa- 
sioned the Old Catholic movement of Dédllinger and Hyacinthe, 
and the anti-Ultramontane policy of Prince Bismarck and Minis- 
ter Falck. And if his “vaulting ambition has o’erleaped itself,” 
who but he and his Jesuitical instigators are to blame, should it 
“fall on the other side’’? 

The cheer that broke from Ultramontanes on the attain- 
ment of their triumph was short-lived. It might almost be said 
to have stuck in their throats. Their dreams of universal dom- 
ination may have been excited by Napoleon’s declaration of 
war next day; but they were speedily dashed by the monoto- 
nous train of defeats ushered in by Worth, Speicheren, and 
Gravelotte, and the consequent establishment of a Protestant 
German Empire. If the war, as Bismarck distinctly asserts, was 
the outcome of Romish intrigue, it brought an appropriate ret- 
ribution. Subsequent plotting to overthrow the young empire, 
by playing on its weaknesses—stirring up religious animosities, 
traducing government, inciting particularism, and sowing trea- 
son broadcast among the young—has as yet fared little better. 
For one of its legitimate though unlooked-for fruits is seen in 
recent German legislation. 

The Old Catholic movement in Germany is all in Bismarck’s 
favor. It is the most noteworthy movement that has arisen 
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within the church since the days of Jansenism. It presents the 
strange spectacle of a comparative handful of men, and these 
among the most learned and pious in the whole communion, 
claiming, with reason and history on their side, to be the true rep- 
resentatives of the Catholic Church of Rome, and regarding the 
great body of their brethren as apostate from the faith. D6él- 
linger and his friends have had little difficulty in exposing the 
unworthy devices by which Papalism has reached forward to its 
present bad pre-eminence. And they have had as little diffi- 
culty, by reference to present church opinion, to past cecumeni- 
cal creeds and councils, and even to past official decisions of the 
popes of Rome, in showing that the Vatican dogmas will bear 
neither of the three tests imposed by the generally accepted 
formula: ‘Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” 

The significance of this Old Catholic “ schism” lies not in the 
number of its avowed adherents—for these, in 1873, did not num- 
ber over fifty thousand, and have not increased very rapidly 

- since—but in the force of its logical position, the ability, char- 
acter, and learning of its leaders, and the widespread latent 
sympathy with it among those who dare not yet profess them- 
selves. Dr. Dodllinger, whom Schulte, another noted Old Catho- 
lic, fitly calls “the Nestor of German Catholic Theology,” is prob- 
ably too old and too conservative to carry the movement to its 
logical issues. But the mantle of future leadership will by and 
by fall on the younger shoulders of his able and energetic col- 
league, Professor Friedrich, who will either seek to compel re- 
forms under the new pope, or to have the German Catholic 
Church so nationalized as to be severed from the jurisdiction of 
the Papal See altogether. 

After the promulgation of Dr. Déllinger’s famous “ Erkla- 
rung,” to the effect that neither “as a Christian, a theologian, 
a historian, nor a citizen,” could he accept the novel and untrue 
doctrine of the pope’s infallibility, a congress was held in Mu- 
nich (September, 1871), followed by others in Cologne, Bonn, 
and Constance. When we remember how conservative a body 
the Old Catholics are in the main, their cordial greeting to the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York was no mean proof of their 
catholicity. Their principles have been distinctly formulated 
and declared in resolutions proposed at the various councils, by 
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such accomplished men as Reinkens, Reusch, and Schulte of 
Bonn, and Dédllinger, Friedrich, and Huber of Munich (believed 
to have been the “ Janus,” three-headed in this case, who so 
ably opposed from the first the Vatican Council programme). 
They advocated many reforms within the church, in matters of 
doctrine and cultus; but we quote only the two following reso- 
lutions of the Munich Council, as specially bearing on our sub- 
ject. The fifth in order was: “ We reject, as citizens, the dogma 
of plenary papal authority, decause dangerous to the State ;” and 
the sixth, “ We hold the suppression of the Fesuits to be necessary 
to the interests of the church and of civil society.” These ex- 
cellent men were all, of course, excommunicated ; but some of 
them retained their official functions, as professors paid by 
government.’ And on the religious side they had encourage- 
ment from the “Old Episcopal Clergy of the Netherlands,” who 
broke off from Rome last century, and are generally regarded as 
a branch of the Jansenists. When Dr. Reinkens had been chosen 
bishop by the Old Catholics, these good Dutchmen extended 
the hand of welcome, by sending Bishop Heycamp, of Deventer, 
to consecrate him. The episcopal status of Reinkens was fur- 
ther recognized by the emperor, to whom he took the oath of 
allegiance the same year; and the claims of Old Catholics to 
state protection, as members of the church established by law, 
were admitted and confirmed by the highest court in Prussia. 
A few months later, the pope hurled an encyclical at the 
Italian, German, and Swiss governments, in which he took oc- 
casion to anathematize these “ new heretics” as “unhappy sons 
of perdition,” with their “pseudo bishop, a certain notorious 


1 Dr. Déllinger was Rector of Munich University during its jubilee year 
(1871). By the time I saw him, in June, 1875, he had ceased to lecture. I 
visited him in his sanctum. He is a thorough student, and lives in the most 
simple style, up a stair in bachelor’s lodgings, with his books for his only com- 
panions. He isa venerable and spare man (born 1799), of an acute, thoughtful 
countenance, ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” and shaded witha 
touch of melancholy. In reply to my remark, that I could not leave Munich 
without seeing the distinguished leader of the Old Catholics, he said, with a half- 
rueful smile, ‘‘ Ah! you have come to visit me as one of the sights” (Sehens- 
wiirdigkeiten), I asked if he still acted as professor, and he said, ‘‘No, Iam 
too old; and though I should lecture, the students would not be permitted to 
come and hear me.” 
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apostate from the Catholic faith, Joseph Hubert Reinkens.” 
In Switzerland, where the state refused to yield to hierarchical 
dictation, a church movement likewise arose, at whose head 
stands Pére Hyacinthe, once the most eloquent Carmelite 
monk of France, now the husband of an American lady and 
pastor of an Old Catholic congregation in Geneva. The Swiss 
Old Catholics have had a hard battle to fight in some districts ; 
and they received their share of infallible vituperation in the 
encyclical of May 23d, 1875, where the faithful are warned to 
hold them in horror “as strangers and thieves, who come only 
to steal, assassinate, and destroy.” 

Thus we see that the German Government, in its political 
struggle, has strong moral support from this religious move- 
ment within the church. It is not improbable that the Old 
Catholics will by and by find their Tridentine hardly more 
tenable than the Vatican platform. Return to Rome seems 
certainly cut off; and their tendency must therefore be in the 
direction of Protestantism. But even their present conserva- 
tism adds to the moral force of their testimony. It is indeed 
true that some of the Tridentine Decrees, when pushed to their 
legitimate conclusions, were not compatible with the free exer- 
cise of state rights. But they could be and were accepted by 
states, ‘with a reservation of royal prerogatives.”’ The refusal, 
then, of these Old Catholics to accept the new Decrees shows 
how palpable must be their incompatibility with civil liberty. 
They leave no room for reservation on the part of those who 
acknowledge them. They admit of nothing short of total sur- 
render. 

Before the promulgation of the Decrees there was a place in 
the Romish Church for a Déllinger and a Hyacinthe, as well as 
fora Manning and a Senestry; but this is so no longer. No 
more dare Romish catechisms stigmatize Papal Infallibility as 
‘‘a Protestant invention.” No more can Irish priests, with any 
show of reason or honesty, solemnly swear that “ papal author- 
ity is limited by councils, and does not extend to civil affairs.” 
For now all councils have been virtually superseded; and at 
least two Irish priests, Shanaghan and Maden, have had the 
candor and courage to leave their church’s pale, “because mod- 
ern Romanism is but another name for universal kingship.” 
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There is no evading the fact that the recent obligatory decrees 
have materially altered the defined attitude of Rome, both to 
the church and to the world. 

We have sufficiently seen how Rome’s last startling develop- 
ment was received by the church. Let us next consider how it 
was viewed, especially in Germany, in its relations to the state. 

We remark at the outset, and could easily prove it did time 
and space permit, that Germany, including Prussia, has all 
along been extremely lenient and even favorable towards 
Roman Catholicism. Prussia has sometimes set an example of 
tolerance concerning Rome to Catholic Bavaria itself. The 
Hohenzollerns have always given the utmost freedom of con- 
science to individual citizens, while vigorously repellent of ec- 
clesiastical encroachment on the civil sphere through church 
societies or otherwise. They have reasonably required such 
societies to teach, along with reverence to the Divine Being, 
“obedience to the laws and fidelity to the state.” But it has 
happened before now that, as in 1837, the policy of favor and 
forbearance has had to be departed from, in the imprisonment 
of contumacious archbishops who insisted on slighting the 
government and ignoring the laws. 

The German revolution of 1848 afforded Rome an oppor- 
tnnity which she did not failto embrace. Taking advantage 
of the conflict of parties, she allied herself with that which 
seemed likely to prevail ; and, in return for her support of “the 
solidarity of conservative interests,’ she secured at once the 
ratification of former concessions and the bestowal of fresh 
favors. A special Roman Catholic supervisor, only nominally 
subject to the Minister of Public Worship, was appointed, and 
the Papists were left to manage things very much in their own 
way—a liberty which they terribly abused. In the words of 
Bismarck, “there was peace, but it was purchased by the un- 
interrupted compliance of the state.’ This ignoble truce could 
not always last. It continued, however, till the first German 
Parliament, when the long-smouldering conflict broke out afresh. 
Scarce had the Franco-Prussian cannon ceased to reverberate, 
when the Ultramontanes sounded the war-note of this new 
struggle, by moving for the restoration of the pope. A nega- 
tive was given by the vast majority of the imperial representa- 
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tives; and from that day to this the din of conflict has never 
ceased within the empire. 

German unity unquestionably means the weakening of 
popery. But it is too dearly bought and sacred a thing to be 
lightly surrendered. Déllinger was right when he wrote of 
Papal Infallibility : “I cannot hide from myself the fact that 
if this doctrine, through which the old German Empire went to 
wreck, should become dominant among the Catholic portion of 
the German nation, it would forthwith plant the germ of an 
incurable disease in the new empire also, which has just been 
reared.” But this is the very doctrine that Papists have been 
zealously inculcating, in the schools and through the confes- 
sional. It has not, moreover, been a mere question of abstract 
principles. Bismarck would no doubt have long continued to 
wink at these, and have allowed opinions to be counteracted 
by opinions; for he had plenty to occupy his energies, without 
unnecessarily challenging Rome. But when the latter began 
openly to condemn the principles on which the state is founded, 
and boldly to overawe civil judges and voters by an illegitimate 
application of her influence, actions demanded counter-actions, 
patriotism and common-sense demanded interference. A church 
favored and supported by the state could not be permitted to 
use that support and favor as an instrument against the hand 
that fed her. Indulgence was no longer safe or possible. The 
Papacy had to becurbed, if German unity was to be saved. The 
fault of Germany lies not in the severity of her present legisla- 
tion, but in having ever extended a helping hand to Antichrist : 
like AEsop’s countryman, she is now suffering from the venom 
of the adder she herself has nourished. An American naturally 
asks, Why not, then, disestablish and disendow at once? But 
things move more slowly in the Old World than in the New; 
and though this may be the ultimate solution, it will so materi- 
ally affect the interests of the evangelical church, involving a 
radical reconstruction, de haut cn bas, of the whole ecclesiastical 
system of the country, that Old-World conservatism natur- 
ally shrinks from it as a last resort. 

Let us now examine briefly the recent ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion of Germany, and specially the notorious Falck laws, so 
much maligned in certain quarters. The denunciations hurled 
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at these by angry Romanists may easily be explained, and the 
strictures passed on them by well-meaning Protestants often 
spring from a real ignorance of their scope and purpose. We 
may not be prepared to defend the laws in every particular, or 
desirous of seeing them applied at home, but we do assert that, 
in the main, they are based on sound principles, while any ap- 
parent infringement on real rights and liberties is to be at- 
tributed not to the design of the legislators, but to the exigen- 
cies of the situation. " 

The conditions of settlement under the Peace of Westphalia, 
whereby the two established churches received certain privileges 
on the understanding that the jus cavendi et reformandi inhered 
in the state, were all disturbed by Rome in 1870. And to meet 
the new state of things, Germany, and especially Prussia, had to 
accommodate her legislation. 

One of the first acts of government, in opposition to the 
clerical party of the Centre, which now, under the name of the 
Party of Destruction, formed the rallying-point of all the dis- 
affected members of the House, was the abolition of the special 
Catholic Department of Public Worship. Its suppression was 
felt to be necessary, since it had been turned into a very nest 
of sedition. Soon the strife grew hotter. The clergy hurled 
anathemas from the pulpits, defied government and law, and con- 
signed recreant members of their flocks to “ purgatory here and 
hell hereafter.” The civil power now plainly saw that decided 
steps would have to be taken to check such treasonable and 
virulent temerity. 

Before the meeting of the Council, Prince Hohenlohe, of 
Bavaria, had endeavored to enter a decisive protest against it; 
and it is an interesting fact, that when the legislative struggle 
began in earnest, it was this small but vigorous Popish kingdom 
that took the lead, by moving the law of December, 1871, which 
made it a penal offence for a clergyman to favor or incite riot 
or sedition. The clergy were to be regarded as privileged offi- 
cials; but as government could not afford to establish and 
endow sedition by a law, it set a limit to their privileges to this 
extent, that ‘any of their number, who animadverted on affairs 
of state zz such a way as to endanger the public peace, should be 
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liable to imprisonment in a jail or fortress for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years’ duration.” 

Another act of the German Empire followed, about six 
months after, when, on the 4th of July, 1872, it was decreed, 
that “the order of the Society of Jesus, and those of a like con- 
stitution affiliated with it, be excluded from German territory.” 
This law, imperatively demanded by a due regard to the well- 
being and even the life of the empire, was extremely moderate 
in its details. While requiring foreign Jesuits to leave the 
country within a reasonable time, it permitted natives to re- 
main, conditionally, ina private capacity, and granted six months 
for the disbanding of their establishments. 

The character and design of these arch plotters are too well 
known to require much comment in the way of excusing their 
expulsion. The Jesuits have allalong been enemies to Germany; 
and as early as the sixteenth century they did her irrepar- 
able injury in the South, by throwing themselves forward to 
thwart the progress of the Reformation, through pulpit, press, 
school, and confessional. Their political influence in Europe 
has been immense; and so ill employed was it last century, that, 
in 1773, Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) had to suppress the 
order, extirpating and abolishing, “forever and to all eternity,” 
its offices, houses, and institutions. The Jesuits have been 
expelled no fewer than seventy times by different European 
governments, including those of bigoted Popish countries like 
Austria and Portugal. The “eternity” of their extirpation 
lasted only till 1814, when the Order was re-established; but 
Bismarck, with so many precedents, and specially that of a vir- 
tuous and infallible pope, can hardly be blamed for carrying out 
the views of the Old Catholics, and his own, by taking summary 
measures with political religionists whose marvellous assiduity, 
discipline, and adaptability rendered their propagandism dan- 
gerous in the last degree. He did nomore than his duty when 
he cleared his own house of such noxious vermin; but English- 
men have little cause to thank him for the shoals of Jesuits 
who have landed on their shores, and with a rare presumption, 
in face of existing laws, have set up their lodges at the very 
gates of Windsor. ' 

Prussia, meanwhile, had to make certain ecclesiastical en- 

36 
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actments for herself. In May, 1870, she prepared the way, 
by rendering more explicit some articles of her constitution, 
only with the view of preventing the church from turning her 
liberty of appointment against the state. The most important 
additional clause was the supplement to Article 18: “And 
further, the law regulates the power of the state, with respect 
to the preparatory training, the institution, and the deposition of 
clergymen or religious officers, and fixes the limits of church 
discipline.” We need not go into the proof that nothing was 
here added to the spirit of the original enactment. This meas- 
ure was merely a piece of defensive explicitness; and it seems 
undeniable, on German principles, and in view of past historic 
arrangements, that, as a penetrating writer on this subject re- 
marks, ‘‘the state which gave the /ega/ right of independence 
can also determine when that right is legally exercised.” 

On March 12th, 1872, Prussia took-a further important step, 
this time towards emancipating her schools from Ultramontane 
inoculation and control. A law was passed, by which the 
teachers were secularized, and made direct servants of the state: 
“The supervision of all public and private educational institu- 
tions belongs exclusively to the state, and so does the appoint- 
ment of local and county inspectors.” 

The educational system of Germany is, of course, on a very 
different footing from that of America; but surely, if -govern- 
ment pays for its schools, it has the right of securing, if it can, 
that nothing be taught there contrary to the principles of sound 
loyalty and virtuous citizenship. The passing of this law stirred 
up the renowned Archbishop Ledochowski to that outrageous 
course of conduct which issued in his easy “martyrdom” at the 
hands of “the modern Diocletian and his bloodthirsty Minister.” 
His example was followed by other church dignitaries, till, under 
pressure from Rome, nearly all the German bishops were on the 
alert, fomenting the social animosities of their subordinates, 
and excommunicating all who would not accept and teach the 
Infallibility dogma. 

Such proceedings brought the Prussian Government once 
more to the front, this time with the famous (or, according to 
‘others, infamous) Falck laws, of which so much more is heard 
than is generally understood. On April 5th, 1873, the Minister 
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of Public Worship, Dr. Falck, who had long been known in Ger- 
many as a distinguished jurist, obtained for his name a historic 
celebrity, by bringing forward his great budget of ecclesiastical 
laws. These proceed on the principle that, while all churches 
have a right to full exercise of their spiritual and ecclesiastical 
functions until they become dangerous to the public weal, the 
state is not only entitled, but bound to defend the realm from 
the political machinations of an enemy, which is not the less 
dangerous that it wears a hood instead of a helmet, and wields 
the anathema in place of the needle-gun. 

A preliminary measure, guaranteeing to every religious society 
the enjoyment of independent jurisdiction and vested privileges, 
“under the legally appointed supervision of the state,” was fol- 
lowed by the first Falck Law, which applies only to the privi- 
leged churches, and, so far from being coercive, is all on the side 
of liberty. Its main provisions are :! 


“ Legal withdrawal from a church, shall be effected by the declaration of 
the person so withdrawing before the judge of his district. He is then dis- 
charged from the taxes of his former congregation, and is likewise discharged, 
at the end of the following year, from the obligations of membership, it being 
understood that the registration has been at once communicated to the minister 
of the congregation.” 


The aim of this law is to secure greater freedom of dissent, 
which before was a thing almost unknown in Prussia. Not only 
was the dissenter subject to church taxes imposed by govern- 
ment, but he was liable to local church levies of a harassing kind, 
merely because he happened to reside in a particular district. 

The Second Falck Law, which limits ecclesiastical penalty 
and discipline (Straf-und Zucht-Mittel), is also designed to 
protect the liberty of the subject. Its provisions, which are as 
reasonable as they were necessary, run shortly thus: 


“Ecclesiastical discipline is restricted to the domain of religion, and to the 
withholding of church rights. Punishment directed against the person, prop- 
erty, freedom, or reputation of the citizen is not allowed. And no discipline 


1 The entire text, along with much information on the subject, will be found 
in a compilation entitled ‘‘ Ultramontanism, or England’s Sympathy with Ger- 
many.” See also, for a full technical discussion of the laws, a series of articles 
in Macmillan’s and other British Magazines of the past few years, 
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is to be inflicted because a member has done what he was_ obliged to do by 
the laws of the State, or because he has exercised his right of voting as he 
pleased. And no threats are permitted whereby he may be influenced or in- 
timidated in respect of these two kinds of action. Further, the infliction of 
penalties is not to be published, or followed out in an insulting manner. 
Those who break this law shall be punished by fine, and in aggravated cases 
by imprisonment for two years.” 


This law secures liberty of conscience to the laity in the ex- 
ercise of civil duties, and provides for that freedom of opinion 
which is the necessary air of a healthy state. It does not inter- 
fere with spiritual censures within the church, but protects the 
person, property, freedom, and good name of the citizen from civil 
wrongs inflicted under ecclesiastical pretexts. It does not allow 

the menace of eternal damnation.to be flaunted over independ- 

ent voters at the poll by their zealous priests; nor does it en- 
courage the promulgation of the terrible excommunicatio major 
against state teachers who refuse to inculcate Papal Infallibil- 
ity; nor does it permit those who have been joined by civil 
marriage to be publicly banned, and treated ‘as if they were 
lepers.” For governments are responsible for the external wel- 
fare of their subjects, and may justly consider that Romanism 
has no more right to maim the political and social prerogatives 
of citizens, than Thuggism would have to step in and maim 
their bodies. The plea of “religion” avails nothing in either 
case, but only renders the proceeding all the more odious in the 
eyes of any conscientious government. 

The Third Falck Law extends a like protection to the under 
clergy, whose personal and social rights were scandalously 
trampled on by the hierarchy. Its general scope is as follows: 


“Ecclesiastical discipline over servants of the church can be exercised only 
by German ecclesiastical authorities, and inflicted only after a hearing of the 
accused by an orderly process. Fines, suspension, restraint of liberty (with 
the consent of the delinquent and for not more than three months), but not 
corporal punishment, may be inflicted; and every sentence which involves a 
fine of more than 20 thalers must be notified to the Ober-Prisident, with the 
grounds of the sentence. Penitentiaries must be open to state inspection. 

“An appeal to the state magistracy lies open when any of these regulations 
have been contravened, or when the sentence violates either the laws of the 
state or common fundamental rights, or when, after preliminary suspension 
from office, further proceedings are unreasonably delayed. 
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“Tt is understood, however, that the ordinary remedies have first been 
tried without effect. Pending the appeal, execution may be suspended by the 
court, and the suspension enforced by a fine of 1000 thalers. 

“Both parties are to be summoned, and allowed to state their case. The 
judicial court, in passing judgment, shall give grounds for the same, and has 
power to enforce its orders by fines of 1000 thalers, concerning which the eccle- 
siastical authorities have an ultimate court of appeal in the Royal Tribunal for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

“Church officers who so seriously violate the provisions of the state law 
that their continuing in office appears incompatible with the public order, may 
be dismissed at the instance of the state authorities. Every provision is made 
to carry out the trial in an orderly manner; but once the dismissal is decreed, 
church servants who undertake official duties as before are liable to a fine of 
roo thalers, and afterwards to a fine of 1000 thalers. 

“The Royal Tribunal for Ecclesiastical Affairs, which sits at Berlin, shall 
consist of eleven members, of whom the President and at least five others must 
be regularly appointed state judges. The decisions of this court shall be final, 
and are to be executed by the customary modes of administration.” 


The opening clause secures the clergy from capricious for- 
eign control; and the closing one, by furnishing appeal to the 
royal tribunal, gives a guarantee for the administration of a 
better justice than that which is regulated by the impulses of an 
ecclesiastical tyranny. The provision for opening the monas- 
teries might well be copied in some other countries: for if 
nothing evil goes on within, inspection need not be feared ; 
whereas, if villany is practised, inspection is surely required. 
Something had certainly to be done in Germany to relieve from 
civil thraldom the unhappy minions of the hierarchical maxim, 
that “it remains absolutely at the discretion of the bishop and 
the consistory of themselves to investigate and punish legal 
offences.” The pene vindicatorie of Rome’s extensive penal 
code were often, as the name suggests, revengefully executed 
on unhappy offenders. But before submitting to corporal pun- 
ishment, loss of benefice, or prospective refusal of Christian 
burial, the accused has now the right of appeal to the civil 
magistrate. And surely to this even Scottish Free Churchmen, 
with all their horror of law courts, could hardly object, seeing 
it is a question of personal property and personal immunity 
from suffering. 

More relevant objection might be taken to the clause, that 
‘church officers whose continuing in office appears incompatible 
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with public order may be dismissed at the instance of the state 
authorities.” Such a provision could not be tolerated in Amer- 
ica, where the state has nothing to do with either the appoint- 
ment or support or demission of clergymen. But when a 
state official, who happens to be a church functionary, instead 
-of inculcating the duty of leading a quiet and peaceable life in 
all godliness and honesty, stirs up and leads civil insurrection— 
who will say that he should be maintained in the exercise of 
his public functions ? 

It may, however, be argued, By all means let the state take 
away his benefice, but it cannot and ought not to depose him 
from office. This was Dr. Chalmers’s powerful plea in Scotland. 
But it is not quite pertinent in Germany, where the status as 
well as the conduct of Popish functionaries is very different 
from that of the Scottish ministers before 1843. It is one of 
Rome's well-known doctrines, that a priest can never be de- 
posed. The grace of orders, once conferred, can never be de- 
mitted or lost. An anathema is pronounced by the Council of 
Trent (Sess. 23, Canon 4) on those who presume to think other- 
wise. ‘Si quis dixerit eum qui sacerdos semel fuit, laicum rursus 
fieri posse, anathema sit.” Hence, in removing seditious priests 
from office, government had further to remove them from the 
district altogether, because, like a wound-up clock, they could 
not desist from acting. 

Clearly the rights of an office held subject to the laws of a 
country are ipso facto forfeited when the holder of it commits 
the criminal offence of defying law and trampling on state 
authority. We must never forget, moreover, that in Prussia 
the mass of the people, and of the clergy too, are quite content 
to submit to a good deal of Erastian control so long as they are 
in receipt of liberal endowments. That this law is tinctured 
with Erastianism, we are not therefore prepared or required to 
deny; but so long as Rome clings to her endowments, origin- 
ally accepted and still held on an Erastian basis, she cannot so 
gracefully urge that objection as if, like the Scottish Disruption 
fathers, she were to seek relief in relinquishing all her emolu- 
ments, 

The fourth and Last Falck Law is in some respects the most 
important, as well as the most distasteful to Rome. It concerns 
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the preparatory training and induction of clergymen, and is a 
most commendable as well as highly necessary measure, when 
we consider the state of things it was meant to rectify. Its 
provisions are briefly these: 


“For a German to be invested with a clerical office, he must have passed 
the final examination of a German gymnasium, have completed a three years’ 
theological course at a German state university, and have passed a state ex- 
amination in science. This examination is public, and turns solely on the 
point whether the candidate has the necessary scientific training—under which 
philosophy, history, and German literature are included. All church training 
institutions, like other seminaries, shall be open to state inspection, and their 
house regulations subject to revision. When these requirements are not com- 
plied with by any establishment, the state allowance may be withheld.” 


The rest of the law which pertains to the future institution 
of the clergy ordains as follows: 


“ Ecclesiastical superiors must nominate to the Ober-Priisident every candi- 
date whom they would appoint to an ecclesiastical office; and protest may be 
made against the appointment on three grounds : (1) If the candidate be deficient 
in regard to the legal requirements ; (2) if he be condemned or on trial for a 
crime or delinquency which comes under the German penal code; (3) if there 
be facts to show that he would work against the state laws or disturb the 
public peace. The decision of the Royal Tribunal is final. Further, every 
cure must be permanently filled within a year from the day of vacancy, under a 
penalty of 1000 thalers. And fines are also applicable to all who make or re- 
ceive appointments contrary to the foregoing regulations.” 


This law was designed to counteract the pernicious, influence 
of the Popish penszons and diocesan seminaries scattered through 
the land, where the Roman Catholic youth were shut off from all 
healthy national influences, and where their mental and moral 
culture was first poisoned and then stunted. It seeks to pro- 
vide that those who are to be the recipients of state bounty shall 
become as worthy incumbents of state offices as a sound liberal 
education can make them. By insisting on university instruc- 
tion for priests, as well as ministers, this law tends to remove, 
-if not the hostile spirit, at least the deplorable deficiency and 
one-sidedness of Popish education. There is no infringement 
of conscience in the case, since the students have the choice of 
any professor in any of the Roman Catholic faculties in the 
state universities; and it is to be noted, that the final state ex- 
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amination is concerned, not with the student’s special fitness 
for holy orders, but merely with his proficiency in general 
culture. 

The second part of the law has an Erastian appearance, and 
is rather elastic in certain of its provisions, notably in the clause 
which speaks of vetoing the appointment of one “concerning 
whom there are facts to show that he would work against the 
state laws, and disturb the public peace.” But, after all, if 
there are facts to show that this would happen, the state, in an- 
ticipating the evil, is only acting on the approved principle, that 
“prevention is better than cure.” The ordinary appointment 
of ministers should certainly not be in the hands of the magis- 
tracy, and need not be so even in the case of an established 
church. In the view of many Protestants, Dr. Schaff goes too 
far when he affirms unreservedly that “self-government is con- 
ditioned by self-support,” and that “state support zszplies state 
control” (“ Creeds of Christendom,” i. 134). It is quite possible 
that in a properly constituted state church (such as the evan- 
gelical party in Scotland aimed at in 1843) there need be little 
interference on the part of the state with clerical appointments. 
But then the Roman Catholic Church can never be “a properly 
constituted state church;” and, especially under recent condi- 
tions in Germany, the state must take some cognizance of the 
kind of men that are put in office. When an endowed church 
has the right of appointment, it seems hardly less reasonable 
for the state which pays to reserve the right of vetoing really 
dangerous appointments, than for the Scottish Kirk, for instance, 
to have claimed, on her side, the prerogative of vetoing unsatis- 
factory appointments when the right of nomination resided in 
the state. Moreover, Rome’s denunciation of this veto claim 
as “impious and satanic” in Prussia is hardly consistent, if, as 
is alleged, she not only gave it the former sanction of her con- 
sent in Prussia, but still admits a larger claim, even that of 
nomination, in Catholic Bavaria. 

The concluding provision, that “every cure be permanently 
filled within a year from the date of vacancy,” is meant to de- 
liver the under clergy from the mean rapacity of their hier- 
archical superiors. The Old Catholics at Miinich strongly pro- 
tested against “the arbitrary removal of secular priests, a prac- 
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tice introduced through the French code, and latterly imposed 
everywhere,” because “ it defrauded the clergy of their just rights, 
contravened canon law, and did an injustice to the Roman 
Catholic laity, by setting over them an inferior class of spiritual 
advisers” (in the shape of temporary incumbents, willing to ac- 
cept the merest pittance of a salary, while the bishops appro- 
priated the rest). For the first and last of these reasons, the 
Prussian state deemed it right to protect its own subjects, 
which in this instance it was fortunately able to do, by securing 
the observance of Rome’s own infallible code. 

Such, then, are the Falck Laws, whose general design and 
fundamental principle are unimpeachable, though the applica- 
tion of some of the details may have at least the appearance of 
asperity. Even the brief consideration we have been able to 
give them has elicited the fact that on the whole they are 
purely defensive measures. Their tendency is to freedom, 
rather than coercion. The first protects dissenters from unrea- 
sonable pecuniary claims; the second defends Roman Catholic 
laity from mutilation of their civil rights ; the third delivers the 
under clergy from the capricious application of Rome’s virulent 
penal code; and the fourth guards Roman Catholic youth from 
the noxious influence of a defective medizval education, and 
frees them, when they become under clergy, from the injustice 
of rapacious hierarchs. 

We shall not presume on the reader’s indulgence by a de- 
tailed examination of the subsequent legislation, which has 
been similar in spirit and aim to the specimens already cited. 

On May 13th, 1874, the Reichstag showed the general sym- 
pathy of the empire with Prussia by passing a law for the treat- 
ment of rebellious religious functionaries, who, disregarding 
the legal forfeiture of their office, persisted in acting as though 
they continued to enjoy their incumbencies. It provided that 
such might be “ ordered to leave or take up residence in certain 
localities, or even be deprived of the rights of citizenship, and 
expelled the German Empire.” A further law was passed, 
about a week later (May 20th), providing for the administra- 
tion of vacant bishoprics. It required “that those appointed 
be ready to swear fealty to the monarch, and obedience to the 
laws of the state ;’ and attached the penalty of imprisonment, 
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not exceeding two years in duration, to the disregard of this 
proviso. In a supplementary law of the following day (May 
21st), providing for the filling up of vacant offices, “by the 
patron, or, failing him, by the assembled congregation,” we find 
glimpses of popular election, the universal adoption of which 
might relieve Germany of some of her troubles. 

These “ May Laws,” as they are usually called, have been 
the prominent occasion of recent agitation among the Roman- 
ists. Seeming, as they often do, to infringe on the personal 
rights of individual clerics, they afford an excellent text for 
those inflammatory popular harangues in which Windthorst, of 
Meppen, and other leading Ultramontanes are such consummate 
adepts. Great meetings, demanding their repeal, were held so 
recently as November, 1877, in the Rhine Province; and peti- 
tions, numerously signed by Romanists, and countersigned by 
eighteen members of Parliament, were addressed to the em- 
peror, who, to the chagrin of the suppliants, handed them over 
to Minister Falck. In the subsequent Parliamentary debate, 
the Ultramontanes heaped accusations of injustice on that 
“cruel minister,’ whose removal they strongly desiderated. 
Dr. Falck calmly rebutted their charges of wrongous appoint- 
ment, showing that the one non-Catholic teacher who had been 
inadvertently nominated had been afterwards removed, and that 
the qualifications of proposed teachers for Catholic schools had 
been studiously submitted to Catholic authorities, except in 
the western dioceses, where the want.of bishops had created a 
difficulty. He ended by boldly retorting on the Ultramon- 
tanes the charge of enkindling fanaticism and maligning the 
government. 

Dr. Petri, an Old Catholic member, addressed salutary truth 
to the agitators when he said: “Gentlemen, shall I remind 
you of the encyclicals and breves, in which our laws have been 
pronounced invalid and our constitution a delusion? Shall I 
quote the famous correspondence between the pope and the 
emperor? Shall I mention the declaration of one of your own 
leaders at Malines, who said outright that Ultramontanism 
knows no fatherland but Rome? Is it at the present juncture 
that you ask us to give full scope to sucha system as this, when 
a great and intelligent nation is exposed by it to the most ter- 
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rible of all conflicts—a civil war? (Loud cheers and uproar.) 
Can you deny that May 16th, which has shaken France to her 
foundations, was the work of the Vatican?’ (Continued up- 
roar.) 

These spirited words are, we think, a sufficient justification 
of the decision to retain the obnoxious laws in force under ex- 
isting circumstances. 

The only other measure we venture to specify is what is 
called the Prussian Marriage Law of January, 1875. It was 
carried by 207 votes against 72, and is of a most comprehensive 
character. Besides enacting that a civil contract is indispensa- 
ble to a legal marriage, and affirming that the marriage of 
priests or nuns is valid in the eye of the law, it provides that 
baptism be left to the option of parents, and that the grave- 
yards be thrown open to all for the performance of decent 
burial. Thus a larger liberty is given to Popish citizens, by 
guarding for them the cradle and the grave. 

Rome takes her stand at the head of every avenue to influ- 
ence over mankind. With respect to marriage she says: “You 
must have the consent and sacraments of the church, or your 
marriage is no better than concubinage.” With respect to dap- 
tism she avers: “ Baptism is necessary to salvation; and all 
baptized persons belong to the pope in some way or other.” 
With respect to dural she declares: ‘None that are beyond 
the church’s pale have any right to a decent interment.”” Prus- 
sia, therefore, like Italy, confronts Rome in all her three find- 
ings, and demands the emancipation of society. 

Ever since the passing of this measure, the strife has grown 
in bitterness. The late pope did what he could to intensify 
it, by issuing encyclicals condemning and declaring void the 
ecclesiastical laws of Germany, and excommunicating all the 
clergy who submit to them. This action, loudly applauded by 
the Ultramontanes, only confirmed the necessity for a continu- 
ance of the past vigorous action of the government. 

And where is all this to end? Neither of the combatants 
is apparently disposed to yield a single hair-breadth. The 
new pope, it is hoped, may manifest more than the last a 
“sweet reasonableness,” in not pushing his claims to their full 
rigor in a young empire which has much of its consolidation 
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yet to achieve. If not, the undoubted issue will be another 
and perhaps a general war, whenever France is strong enough 
and foolish enough to espouse by arms the cause of the Papal 
See. This she would probably undertake soon enough, could 
she succeed in divorcing Italy from her “unholy alliance” with 
Bismarck. But a united Italy sees it to be for her welfare to 
cultivate the friendship of a united Germany; and in his own 
country the Prince of Blood and Iron is still popular enough to 
carry things his own way, in spite of Polish and Hanoverian 
particularism, and the most strenuous efforts of balked Ultra- 
montanists. 

It must never be forgotten, however, that Rome’s temporal 
power was probably not diminished, but rather extended, by 
the loss of the miserable Italian temporal soverezgnty, which is 
often ignorantly confounded with it. She can now claim to be 
more “eminently spiritual” than ever. She is vigorously push- 
ing her interests in every direction, sapping constitutions and 
fomenting the jealousies of states. She is aiming at a Royalist 
restoration in France, and dazzling the malcontents of Ireland 
by the prospect of thereby rescuing them from the jaws of 
‘“‘nerfidious Albion.” She is seeking, in [insulting defiance of 
the Treaty of Union, to ’establish her hierarchy even in the 
country of John Knox, that she may there further her propa- 
gandism, and at least place Scotch Romanists under canon 
law—governing them as a community within a community, di- 
rectly from Rome, in all matters pertaining to marriage, burial, 
vows, prison discipline, mortmain, and the like. 

In view of all this, the greatest vigilance is required. 
Rome’s crooked policy has always been a thorn in the side of 
states ; and never has it been more dangerous than it is to-day. 
Popery, it must be distinctly remembered, is a political system, 
grafted on and now overshadowing the religion known as 
Roman Catholicism. That system culminated in the promul- 
gation of the Vatican Decrees, which, in the now historic words 
of Mr. Gladstone, require the Romanist “to surrender his men- 
tal and moral freedom, and to place his loyalty and civil duty 
at the mercy of another.’ Nowhere have their applications 
been naturally so disastrously felt as in Germany, to the sub- 
version of whose hardly achieved unity they have been basely 
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and persistently directed. When the government there, grant- 
ing the utmost spiritual freedom in matters of belief and wor- 
ship, takes repressive measures against this political encroach- 
ment by a great foreign system, it is adding insult to injury for 
the exponents of that system to raise the cry of “persecution.” 
As well might the invader or the poacher ask for sympathy. 
The past indulgence shown by Germany may have been: ill ad- 
vised, but it aggravates the mean and ungrateful malice of pres- 
ent papal conduct. 

This struggle is not about religion, but concerns civil su- 
premacy. It is irrelevant to apply here the much-abused text, 
“Obey God rather than man,” which, as Bismarck says, “ cer- 
tainly does not mean that more obedience is to be shown to a 
pope, misguided by Jesuits, than to a king.” There is here 
no room for exercising the sacred right of insurrection. This 
might be so, were Ultramontane claims and those of the Free 
Kirk of Scotland, as Dr. Manning chooses to assert, substan- 
tially the same. But facts belie the pleasing paradox. The 
Scotch Church claimed before the Disruption only the right to 
obey the jurisdiction of Christ in matters spiritual; Popery as- 
pires to administer his universal temporal sway. 

In conclusion, note that Rome began the struggle; that the 
new German laws were evoked by herself, and in some cases 
have the sanction of her former consent; that they are, on the 
whole, defensive or preventive measures merely; and that, 
where they are apparently severe, they are defensible on the 
ground of patriotic administrative necessity, and will doubtless 
be relaxed, when a due regard for safety admits of sucha 
course. 

Meanwhile it is vain for the Westminster cardinal to argue, 
with his accustomed plausibility, that “ Prince von Bismarck 
creates resistance by persecution, and then pleads that resist- 
ance to justify the persecution that called up that resistance.” 
This is a well-turned sentence, but purely assertive. It would 
be much nearer the truth to say: The hierarchy, by resistance 
to lawful authority, creates what it calls ‘ persecution,” and then 
pleads that persecution to justify the resistance which has 
called it forth. 

Toleration, in the American sense, is at present a simple 
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impossibility for Germany. She cannot allow the keys to usurp 
the place of the sceptre. Her motto, with respect to the 
Ultramontanes, must therefore continue, for a time at least, 
to be— . 


“Grant them the rights of men; and while they cease 
To vex the peace of others, grant them peace ; 
But trusting bigots—whose false zeal has made 
Treachery their duty—thou art self-betrayed !” 


CHARLES -A. SALMOND. 


EVOLUTION FROM MECHANICAL FORCE. 


UMAN KNOWLEDGE is, in some way, an interpreta- 
tion of human experience, and only as we attain a correct 
evolution of experience can we fairly test or safely trust the 
science assumed to have been acquired. There is no occasion 
for prejudice against evolution, nor need there be any scruple 
in an application of the term to one’s own or another’s mode of 
thinking, since all thought will develop itself in some mode of 
accounting for what has been experienced; it may be from ay 
view of but one side, or it may look quite through to that 
which, beyond experience, has determined how the experience 
should be, and the measure of the development will quite 
surely control the method. We shall thus have different 
grades of evolution, and even if the partial were correct as far 
as it goes, and inspiring much confidence while incompetent to 
recognize its deficiencies, yet must it be quite unsafe for 
teacher and disciple, and both alike will need to be led to 
higher and clearer points of observation. Each should come to 
think and know for himself; hence each should seek this ele- 
vation, and only the higher intelligence can say what the lower 
does know and what he does not know. It is the clearest mind 
only which may be allowed to testify with an authority not to 
be questioned. With adequate capacity and honest application, 
it may perhaps become competent to secure a common convic- 
tion in an ultimate test of all science by the one sufficient and 
sure philosophy. 
The grades of evolution will be determined in the psychol- 
ogy adopted; nor can any grade be elevated in mode or meas- 
ure but by completing the psychology and thereby correcting 
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the logic. Nature is to us what we know of it, and different 
processes of thinking lead to quite diverse modifications of 
comprehension ; and also, with common native endowment, some 
will cultivate and use one intellectual faculty with no recog- 
nition and application of another, in which way there must be 
consequent delusion and contradiction. Earnest controversy 
must then beat each back to the point where he may stand 
within the common right of all. Not very seldom is it, that the 
soonest and surest way to bring the faulty to true conviction 
is found in forcing the false theorist to take upon himself the 
restrictions of his own doctrine. 

It is here proposed, by as short and plain a method as is 
practicable, to present the distinctive gradations of evolution- 
ary theories which can, either partially or completely, have 
their development from human experience. There are three 
distinct modes of evolution possible to be intelligibly so pre- 
sented as clearly to be inclusive of all that can be; the first 
and second respectively taking the two sides of experience, and 
the third comprehensively combining the former two in one, 
making from them all that need be. The first is from a psy- 
chology .regulating experience by the impressions its objects 
make upon the organs of sense, and is distinctively evolution 
from mechanical force. The second is from a psychology regu- 
lating its experience by the mental activity of the subject, and 
is distinguished as evolution from spontaneous thought. The 
third is by a psychology which regulates experience from its 
substantial grounds and causal sources, and thereby intrinsi- 
cally connects object and subject together, and is exclusively 
evolution from “ sufficient reason.” The first is essentially gross 
materialism, the second is pure zdealism,; and the third is 
universal realism of both matter and mind. The occasion makes 
no call for appropriating the respective theories to any respon- 
sible names, since we take them to be, each in its way, essen- 
tially an origination from experience itself, and that together 
they are exhaustive of all experience; yet doubtless, to all 
ordinarily informed readers, these responsible names will have 
ready recognition proportioned to their eminence and author- 
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With the theory of evolution from mechanical force, the 
successful researches in modern physical science have been 
somewhat largely connected, and popular interest has there- 
by been awakened in its speculations. The way, also, in 
which it has been brought to bear upon the higher questions 
in philosophy and religion, and the sharp controversies as 
well as learned discussions that have been induced, have all 
conspired to quicken public attention, and some anxious soli- 
citude in reference to ultimate results, more extensively to- 
ward this than any other formally advanced scheme of de- 
velopment. This adds but a factitious importance to it, while 
in itself it is the least and lowest of the three. Its general 
statement may be given in the following short compass: Zhe 
untuerse, so far as yet within human experience, has beer con- 
tinuously evolved, through past eras of indefinite duration, from 
a primitive but inscrutable absolute force. 

1. The Psychology Applied.—The key to all coming explana- 
tion is to be found in a few psychological facts which are made 
to be regulative and determinate for this grade of evolution. 
We withdraw attention from all not essential to an interpreta- 
tion of the process. 

All the special senses ete each their respective expansion 
of muscular tissue, to receive the impress which may be made 
upon it. That for the touch takes its impress drectly and all 
the others zzdirectly, and thus the organ of touch is the basis 
and ultimate test for all the other senses, since they transfer 
their impressions to the place of impress for the touch. All 
impress upon the muscular tension in touch is met by the mus- 
cular pressure upon it, and in the contact there is consequent 
co-resistance, and thus necessarily the correlatives of impress 
and repress, with every sensation of touch, must stand revealed 
in consciousness. The impress is both impervious to, and 
spreads over, the repressing muscular tissue; and hence the 
object in consciousness is at once zmpenetrable and extended. 
So also, in its way, there is impress and repress in every sense- 
organ, and thus all perception of sound, color, savor, and flavor 
must be correlative, as well as the tangible perceptions. 4// 
perception ts relative. 
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The peculiarity of the evolution of force is, that it notes the 
objective impress, and almost altogether disregards the mus- 
cular pressure. The impress gives its distinctive solidities and 
definite superficies, and thus fills its occupied place; and the 
entire body in larger or smaller place is made up of contiguous 
points of contact, each of which may have its co-resistance on 
every side, in every direction; and thus bodies are distinct and 
definite not only, but are molecular compounds, with each ele- 
mentary atom external to all others and independent in its. 
own place, and as separately identical, the logical law of the 
excluded middle is universal. All contiguous bodies may be 
noted in any direction and then in its reverse, and are thus con- 
sciously in place ; all successive series can be noted in but one 
way irreversibly, and are so consciously in perzod. All con- 
scious fact is fair for science, and all beyond consciousness is 
nescience, and consciousness ts ultimate test for all science. 

What has been in conscious experience may be retained in 
memory, tradition, history, fossil, and geologic preservation, 
and again recalled as literally ve-semblances of experience; and 
so taken in conscious reflection they become conscious empiri- 
cal thought, and may be subjected to analysis, abstraction, and 
generalized classification through all categories in exact sci- 
ence. The ordinary habitual adjustments of the senses, and 
assisted scientific observation and experiment, may legitimately 
be employed in attaining the invariable order of experience, 
and therein also the law of evolution. Patient induction of the 
invariable past is taken as pledge of like order for the coming 
experience, and scientific law is grounded in the fact of con- 
scious correlative order in all changes. It is deduced from what 
has been experienced, and can never be presumed as the prior 
determiner of experience. Thus all thought must be of the 
relative ; and evolution must have its przor, but consciousness 
cannot grasp an absolute przus. 

Muscular tension induces locomotion, and habitual adjust- 
ment finds the order of antecedents and consequents in moving 
bodies, and calls the invariable order in experience law of mo- 
tion, but only as fact of order, and not as precedent efficient for 
it. The muscular pressure and objective impress may be known 
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as force, and their equilibrations and preponderances may be em- 
pirically estimated, but the energy which urges the pressure and 
impress is an inscrutable secret to the consciousness. Like the 
bell, the tissue is stricken before the internal vibration, and con- 
sciousness gets only the swell and strain of the muscle, not its 
originating causal efficient. ductive science has its basis beyond 
atself. 

2. The meaning of mechanical evolution—Its elements are 
separate and single, and can come together only in aggregation, 
with no possibility of conception that one comes out of another; 
hence the difficulty of any intelligible signification to the term 
evolution, as applied merely to collocations and successions. The 
process is but a composition of parts that in themselves never 
change. There is, however, a method and order by which they 
come within conscious experience, and also varied comminglings 
and proportional compoundings, which make perpetual transfor- 
mations, and continual conversions of old into new bodies; and 
the fact of such conversions with its general order is known as 
the Jaw of evolution. It is on this account that its law is solely 
an answer to what, and not at all to why, is evolution? It has 
no causal efficient, but only uniform sequence, and has the fol- 
lowing representation : 

Progress implies aggregate movement toward an end; it may 
be toward happiness or toward ruin, but the whole approaches 
some goal. Evolution differs in this, that it is continual trans- 
formation of parts, and all advance of the aggregate is in and 
through this perpetual conversion of the constituent portions. 
The structural outcome is from the particular transmutations, 
beginning in similar singles, and gathering them in augmenting 
unlikenesses, and then converting the unlikenesses to greater 
consistency, and the whole to more complete integrity. It is 
one and the same fact ever transpiring in human experience, 
“in the development of the earth, in the development of life 
upon its surface, in the development of society, of government, 
of manufactures, of commerce, of language, literature, science, 
art,” and according to the materials wrought out may be dis- 
tinguished as “astronomic, geologic, organic, ethnologic, social, 


economic, artistic evolution ;” in all working with the invariable 
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regularity of universal experience. Consciousness itself is 
psychologically an evolution, and experience develops itself in 
conformity. The primitive co-resistances are similar in their 
respective organs, grow more unlike, and the reflective process 
thinks them into definite conceptions, complete judgments, and 
comprehensive conclusions. So also an organic germ, under 
constant inspection, evolves from ofiginal simplicity to growing 
dissimilarity, the differentiations augmenting with the matur- 
ing embryo, and passing through gradations of more compli- 
cated contexture, attain at length the integration of a complete 
organism. In the opening stages evolution is ever from like to 
unlike ; the unlikenesses more and more complex. 

This opening stage has been deemed too little ikea aman 
from dissolution. Decay commences by converting assimilated 
parts to dissimilar states, and the differentiations become 
broader and more complex between the sound and unsound 
portions of the structure. But if little different at the opening, 
the advanced stages are widely dissimilar. Dissolution goes on 
to complete separation, while evolution works its first distinc- 
tions into more compact parts, and these into more symmetrical 
structure. Hence the formulated definition of evolution is 
given as “a change from LOL TER inherent homogeneity to defi- 
nite coherent heterogeneity.” 

We here remark that the fact as conscious order is noted, 
with no glance toward the executive efficiency. The distinctions 
of evolution and dissolution are also misleading. In themselves 
they are the converse of each other, one undoing what the 
other has done; yet are they not exclusive each of the other. 
They both belong to experience, and are a-development in 
experience, and each needs and subservesthe other; the disinte- 
grations become subsequent elements for evolution. All expe- 
rience of life and death is an evolution, and the transformations 
of the future must come from those that have passed. The uni- 
versal solutions are the sustenance of the vegetable, and these 
in turn of the animal. And consummated evolution will have 
converted into itself both the dead and living. 

3. Causes of Evolution.—This search for the causes of evo- 
lution is an analysis of the essential elements to attain the 
ground-fact of them all, in the most comprehensive form in 
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which it underlies and interprets all the others. It is not at- 
tempting to find an efficient cause, but a prime antecedent to 
the evolving process. The inquiry is, “May we seek some 
all-pervading principle which underlies this all-pervading pro- 
cess?” and the hopeful issue is the possibility of interpreting 
the law of evolution as the consequent of this “‘ deeper law be- 
yond which we may nevertReless be unable to go.” 

The analysis is as follows: Both dissolution and evolution 
result from changes, but distinctive for evolution is the fact that 
its change$ are of the zzternal ultimate units and masses of units 
composing it, viz., matter, as the essential ingredient ; motion, 
in the parts arranged; and force, in the production of the move- 
ment. The problem is thoroughly dynamical and purely physz- 
cal. An application to these elements ofthe terms phenomenon, 
appearance, is alleged to be delusively misleading, as if the facts 
were only phantoms, and the recommendation is to substitute 
for them the term effect, carrying along with it its correlative 
cause; but it is evident there is thus opened a wider door to 
more dangerous liabilities on the other side. Such substitute, 
together with the true meaning of the term rea/, it is expected 
will obviate all danger of falling into empty idealism. 

The significance of reality is held to be equivalent to ferszst- 
ence tn consciousness, the persistence being of the co-resistances, 
whereby there will be perpetuated the correlations in which 
conscious realities consist; just as we discriminate between an 
zdeal and a real man, where we dismiss the former from mind at 
pleasure, while the real man abides in consciousness _persist- 
ently, despite our opposing inclination, when standing obvious 
to the organ. Also, when the organic tension is suspended and 
the perceived object vanishes, and unavoidably we have the 
notion that somewhat still abides amid all change of appearing 
and disappearing forms, the fact that then it is the perszstent in 
the notion which makes its absolute reality, gives the clear im- 
plication that persistency is ever our ultimate test of reality. 
And then comes the notable argument, from this last hypothesis, 
for the justification that this unavoidable notion, persistent as 
absolute reality, may be logically used as if it were a relative; 
and which is to this purport: Reality, as we think it, being no 
more than persistence in consciousness, the result to us must be 
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the same, whether what we perceive be the Unconditioned itself 
or an effect wrought in us by the Unconditioned. ‘Were the 
Unconditioned itself present to thought, it could but be persist- 
ent; and if instead of it there be present its persistent effect, 
the resulting consciousness of reality must be exactly the same ;” 
and from which follow these three conclusions, viz.: Ist. ‘‘ That 
we have an indefinite consciousnesseof an absolute reality tran- 
scending relations, which is produced by the absolute persistence 
in us of something which survives all changes of relations.” 2d. 
“That we have a definite consciousness of relative realty, which 
unceasingly persists in us under one or other of its forms, and 
under each form so long as the conditions of presentation are 
fulfilled; and that the relative reality, being thus continuously 
persistent in us, is as real to us as would be the absolute reality, 
could it be immediately known.” 3d. “That thought being pos- 
sible only under relations, the relative reality can be conceived 
as such only in connection with an absolute reality; and the 
connection between the two being absolutely persistent in our 
consciousness, is real in the same sense as the terms it uses are 
real.” From this it is assumed that “we may resume, with 
entire confidence, the realistic conceptions which philosophy at 
first sight seemed to dissipate.” 

This is their way of saying what is reality, and which we 
now critically examine, and show wherein it is deceptive. It is 
important, and may not be difficult, to expose both a defect and 
a delusion covered in the first deduced conclusion, as above; 
and when the illicit deposit has been fairly noted, we shall find 
ourselves at liberty to dispense with any further critical exami- 
nation of the other two conclusions, since they will have been 
deprived of all show of logical consistency. The delusion is 
from the assumption that “absolute reality” can stand in an 
“indefinite consciousness ;” and the defect is, that “the some- 
thing absolutely persistent in us” can, in this psychology, find 
no “sufficient reason.” <A familiar psychological example may 
serve to guide our conception. 

An apple in hand may stand as representative for our per- 
ception of universal relative realities. A muscular grasp will at 
once give in consciousness distinct impenetrability and definite 
extension, from the co-resistance of the tension and repression. 
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And also, further than the touch: indirectly through air, light, 
effluvia, and sapid solution, the other sense-organs will have 
their respective co-resistances, which will transfer themselves to 
the place of the touch, and there and then, in place and period, 
will be together grouped the relative realities capable of belong- 
ing to the object in experience. Anon, that object, in some 
manner, becomes lost to every sense, and clean gone from con- 
sciousness, and haply may be eaten or chemically resolved into 
its primitive elements. Yet unavoidably the notion arises, that 
some way the existence of that apple is still persistent, no mat- 
ter what the change; and such notion in us is of its absolute 
reality. Whence that notion? It cannot at all be from con- 
sciousness, definite or indefinite. Whatever consciousness has 
had might be left in memory, and called up in reflective thought ; 
but if all were there in full recollection, the whole would be of 
the relative persistent, and not at all of the persistent absolute. 
That is unavoidably present in some other way than by sense- 
observation or any reflective deduction from past experience. 
It is not independent of experience; but by an insight into con- 
scious experience itself, there is the forecast to somewhat that 
was requisite przor to the experience, or that experience could 
not have been. This prior requisite would have been the same 
in the presence of the conscious relative when every sense was 
quick and active in observing; the sharper insight than the 
sense-perception would see in and through the relative realities 
what, precedent to them, had been a sufficient reason for them, 
and in the absence of which their existence would have been 
impossible; and to that insight this same notion of the abso- 
lutely persistent would have been equally inevitable. Not only 
is it not deductive; it is not any more arbitrarily presumptive, 
or an imaginary presupposing, but the legitimate and inalienable 
right of a humanly endowed being to demand a prior adequate 
cause for aught that consciously is. This is in quite another 
capacity, and opers an occasion for quite another faculty to 
work than that of inductive or deductive thought, both of 
which, in following conscious observation, are one and the same 
thing. The absolute cannot be in nor of consciousness, but is 
that which is antecedently requisite for consciousness; con- 
sciousness is conditioned by. the absolute, not the absolute by 
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consciousness, either definite or indefinite. When this larger 
capacity, taking into itself all that sense receives and reflective 
thought demonstrates, and comprehending all their working, 
shall have been generally distinctively recognized, the delusion 
that absolute reality can be known in ‘consciousness, and the 
psychological defect that there is no other capacity for the ab- 
solute but consciousness, will be no more. 

In such recognition also will pass away all need of criticising 
the self-contradictory suppositions of the above second and 
third conclusions, of “a relative reality as real as an absolute 
reality would be could it be immediately known”—and that the 
relativity of thought may necessitate the relativity of the abso- 
lute itself. We shall find both the delusion and defect frequently 
occurring in this analytical search for an evolutionary starting- 
point, by cursorily noting which, as we pass, we shall get better 
acquainted with, and familiarized to, this higher faculty for ap- 
prehending absolute efficient causes. 

We come back again to the analysis—the elements, in com- 
mon, of space and time. When one presses the hand upon some 
substance, the co-resistance of hand and substance gives con- 
scious object in place, and also as perduring in period. By 
abstracting, in thought, the co-resisting contact, the void place 
and period of the object remain, which leaves pure space and time 
in consciousness. They are the pure forms of the co-resistance, 
viz., that of co-exzstence with no pressure for space, and that of 
perduring sequence for time; and so space and’ time are abstrac- 
tions, relatives of realities, and persistent in consciousness as 
place and period only, whether larger or smaller; and inasmuch 
as they are the.forms of the co-resisting contact of hand and 
substance, they are the consequents of the pressure, z¢., of con- 
scious force. 

And here, we remark, comes up again the delusive defect of 
the adopted psychology as follows: Space and time, which are 
but place and period, may in thought be so enlarged or dimin- 
ished that they shall indefinitely only stand in consciousness, 
viz., one portion in consciousness, while so increasing or lessen- 
ing in thought that another portion gets beyond conscious re- 
cognition ; and yet in each case of enlarging or diminishing they 
unavoidably give the notion of their absolute persistence still, 
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and thus we have absolute space and time persistent in an in- 
definite consciousness; and then comes the inquiry, WHat are 
they? Does the relative space and time come from some form 
of absolute space and time? The answer is, “ These are un- 
answerable questions.” We can only know that relative space 
and time are persistent realities, and imply absolute realities 
equally persistent for us; and so the relatives may unhesitatingly 
be our basis for valid scientific demonstrations. The notion is, 
that the absolute is persistent, but persistent as absolute, or 
non-relative, only as it passes out, larger or smaller, beyond con- 
scious conception. Surely, we say, this is a most defective, 
delusive, self-contradictory notion; and yet the only one that 
a psychology ultimating in consciousness can give. On the 
other hand, the higher capacity, reaching an adequate reason, 
takes the relative, both of function and execution, into its com- 
prehension, and at once sees in them that their relative places 
and periods could not be, but as an absolute space and time 
before them was; that the relatives are zz and not of the abso- 
lutes; and that both the absolute space and time are concrete, 
and not abstract, wholly integrate and indissoluble, and can no 
more have limitation or mutability than the relative can have 
existence without limit and change. 

In regard to the element of matter : the analysis finds that it is 
resistance to muscular pressure, and brought within conscious- 
ness by the contact and pressure of the organic muscle.’ Essen- 
tially in consciousness, it is the several points touched by the 
muscle, and thus the body of matter is a compound that may 
be augmented by additions or reduced by subtractions indefi- 
nitely. Its necessary conception, from its standing in conscious- 
ness, is atomistic or corpuscular; the smallest element and the 
largest aggregate have peripheral limit and internal molecular 
continuity. As the consequent of pressure and repression, 
matter in consciousness is based upon force. 

Here, then, as with place and period occupied by it, there 
comes up the delusive defect in the psychology before con- 
sidered. The atoms may be too small or the aggregates too 
large to be consciously conceived, and thus we have relative 
realities persisting in consciousness; and also persistent abso- 
lutes either way, below or above consciousness, and therefore 
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in an “indefinite consciousness.” All the absurdities of abso- 
lutes in an indefinite consciousness occur, and which cannot be 
thought as connected causation, nor as standing on any sufh- 
‘cient reason. The conception cannot be ‘made self-consistent, 
except as brought within the recognition of the higher capacity 
that comprehends consciousness, and sees its prerequisite con- 
ditions. 

The analysis of the element of motzon is last. It involves 
matter moving, co-existence in place, and sequence in the 
pertod of moving; and thus includes matter, space, and time in 
its conception. The primary conscious motion is in the muscu- 
lar tension and consequent locomotion of the member, or per- 
haps of the entire body. This conscious muscular tension and 
accompanying locomotion, and the reference of it to the body, 
or other bodies, at rest, give both the .fact and the measure of 
the motion in experience ; and the conscious muscular motions 
are symbols of material motion without conscious tension ; and 
thus matter, space, and time must combine in all movement, 
and therefore all motion must come from their common source, 
which we have before found to be that of force. But matter at 
rest is found to resist moving, and matter moving is found to 
resist rest. How then may resting matter move, or moving 
matter rest? Must not the law of continuance necessitate a 
progress through the intermediate degrees, and thus require 
infinite space and time for any motion or cessation of motion? 
And so comes out again here the unavoidable notion of an ab- 
solute, and its deceptive ground for scientific demonstration, 
with the like necessity for an absolute, which may move without 
itself moving. But all this must come up a little further on 
more significantly, and will be answered more conclusively. 

We have here come to the consummation of the analytical 
process in tracing up the elements of evolution to their root in 
consciousness, and found this to be a Universal Force ; and so 
far as the analysis has been kept within the conscious relatives, 
it has been a logical procedure, and the attained result has reli- 
able validity. The elemental facts have been all along opening 
to the unavoidable notion of a persistent absolute, and when for 
scientific use that notion of the absolute has been interpreted 
on the side of an indefinite consciousness, we have found its 
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invariable delusive defect introducing self-contradictory concep- 
tions; yet these do not vitiate what the consciousness has 
given, and the relative thought has consciously abstracted or 
deduced. But we are immediately coming to a point where an 
introduction of the inevitable notion of the persistent absolute 
is deemed to be a necessity, and we may be sure in this case to 
encounter actual, and not merely hypothetical, absurdities. 
There comes the necessity fora close discrimination between 
the conscious co-resistances, since we must take either the mus- 
cular pressure or the objective repress, one and not both, as the 
prime Universal Force. We proceed onward to it. 

Evolution is a rearrangement of parts, and these parts must 
neither come from nor go to nothing, else the evolution may be 
required to find a beginning or come to an end. . The force, as 
matter, must be indestructible and the movement incessant, and 
to secure such convictions we shall be driven to transcend con- 
sciousness. The question is one of quantity, and implies measure ; 
and in determining the measure we shall be driven beyond the 
conscious universal force now attained in co-resistance to a sim- 
ple resistant, as quite out of the reach of all consciousness, in the 
following way: 

With the modern inventions for instrumentally sharpening 
the senses, matter and motion may empirically be measured 
with quite proximate exactness. By the ratios of gravity and 
motion, a unit of measure, as weight, may be found for deter- 
mining the conservation of matter; and, on the other hand, a 
unit of measure, as lineal extension, may be found for determin- 
ing the continuance of motion; but neither one is attainable 
except by the other. Given the one, and we attain the conser- 
vation of matter; given the other, we attain the continuance of 
motion; but empirically we have no way out of the vicious 
circle. The units of measure must accord in units of force 
and these must be of constant continuance. In persistence of 
force is to be found the daszs for all inductive science; and of 
course this cannot be laid by science, which would be getting a 
second before a first. ‘Clearly, then, the persistence of force 
is an ultimate truth, of which no inductive proof is possible.” 

What is this force of which persistence is predicated? “It 
is not the force we are immediately conscious of in our muscu- 
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lar efforts, for this does not persist.” ‘‘ We are compelled to 
admit that force, as it exists out of our consciousness, is not 
force as we know it.” ‘“ Asserting the persistence of force is 
but another mode of asserting an unconditioned reality without 
beginning or end.” “It is deeper than demonstration; deeper 
than definite cognition; deep as the very nature of mind.” 
This answers to the “What is the force?’ But we are sure we 
ought more earnestly to inquire, Whence is it? If it had been 
the muscular pressure, it might somewhat plausibly have been 
supposed that we could consciously go back from the muscular 
contraction, through the nerve-irritation, to the spontaneous 
energy that originates all that follows: but it is the opposing 
resistance to this; and how then, even plausibly, are we to get 
down deeper than the conscious impenetrable extension, and 
know that primal energy which makes the impervious expansion ? 
In this only is the true sufficient reason, the efficient causation, 
not at all solved by the getting of the primal empirical antece- 
dent. And it is no pertinent answer to say it is “that absolute 
force of which we are indefinitely conscious,” nor “that conscious- 
ness without contents is impossible ;” for here is a force directly 
asserted to be “ out of our consciousness,” and which cannot be 
any “content of consciousness,” since consciousness can recognize 
no content but a relative. 

We here remark, the sole satisfactory explication of all this 
delusion in the attempted use of a persistent absolute is, that 
having been early and long habituated to outward observation, 
the outer and not the muscular pressure has been taken as the 
ruling element for the sense, and determining its objects; and 
then, when the analysis of matter has carried its atomic parts 
quite out of conscious observation, the higher faculty with which 
humanity is endowed has prompted the unavoidable notion of 
an absolute still persisting beyond conscious atomic existence, 
and which is here termed the Universal Force. But this faculty 
of reason, which alone could suggest it, is altogether unacknow- 
ledged in the psychology, and cannot be recognized as working 
in its own light ; and so the whole is remanded to some modi- 
fied sort of consciousness, which neither in perception nor 
thought can work with any thing other than its own relative 
realities. From this standpoint in the consciousness the abso- 
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lute is meaningless, and might as well be called Fate as Force. 
The force in consciousness is but just one impenetrable atom 
preceding or succeeding another in an invariable order, while in 
the reason the force is that deeper energy which makes the 
atom impenetrable, and moves it intelligibly within the deter- 
mining rule of an adequate causality. Let reason work its own 
problem, and it can use simple energies to limit themselves as 
the two sides of one thing, and thus combine in unity as an 
atom to which they have given their joint efficiency, and which 
can thus be thought as working intrinsically and extrinsically 
according to its native constituency; but the atom in conscious- 
ness can neither stand alone, nor work alone on another, and can 
never be an antecedent without another before it, nor an ulti- 
mate without another beyond it. Both reason and consciousness 
must have the like empirical elements, but they cannot work 
alike upon them. Consciousness must abstract and deduce, 
while reason by oversight and insight must see in these ele- 
ments what beforehand was requisite for their being as they are. 

The psychology, for the evolution we now investigate, can- 
not so discriminate between the absolute and relative, for its 
absolutes in order to be thought must be modified as relatives. 
Hence its Absolute Force, so soon as taken into use, becomes 
entirely a relative. It is persistent, but only as correlevant 
and equivalent; has balanced and unbalanced antagonisms, at- 
tractive forces moving in lines of greatest traction, and repul- 
sive forces moving in lines of least resistance, and both in com- 
position moving in resultants which are the compounds of all 
the forces, just in accordance with the relative realities in con- 
scious experience, and known only in experience. The primi- 
- tive force is taken in mass in its simplest elements: and yet the 
atomic elements gravitate; have centripetal motion; condense 
in more definite concomitance ; induce heat, light, electricity, 
and chemical combination; with transitions, and revolutions: 
just as invariable observation has ever found in consciousness, 
and with nothing intrinsic in the force to so guide the thought, 
and only as reflection has found the facts to be from past ex- 
periment. And so, also, there occur rhythmic movements, or 
oscillations to and fro, direct and lateral, with double, triple, 
even quadruple complexities, the ratios between which may 
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differ in time from a day and night to millions of years; but all 
determined from past conscious experience, by computing from 
what has been to what will be. So, also, there are assumed 
perpetual conversions and transformations; yet are all the con- 
verted elements but new compounds of old atoms, ever impene- 
trable, and whose identity never changes. These conversions 
carry the forces into and through all modes of being, material, 
organic, appetitive, intellectual, and moral; yet are the distinc- 
tions in all only modified compositions of the same atoms. The 
force is no intelligible efficient, determining the effects, and so 
directing the thought in its evolution; but the thought must 
come back from it to conscious experience, and there learn how 
it has gone. 

This, then, is the conclusion to which an exhaustive analysis 
has come, viz., a persistent Absoluté Force underlying all rela- 
tive forces, but which conscious thought cannot interpret and 
use directly in its process of evolution, and can go only to 
what has transpired in experience and find there what the in- 
variable order has been, and take that for the satisfactory ex- 
position of what it ever will be. ‘To this an ultimate analysis 
brings us down; and from this a ratzonal synthesis must build 
up.” We emphasize in this quotation the word “rational,” 
inasmuch as it may seem to promise what is by no means ful- 
filled. The truly rational way is, to subject the facts in expe- 
rience to the insight of reason, to know what was requisite in 
this force that this order of fact should invariably have been 
thus; and only as the characteristics of the force have been so 
attained can the synthesis determined therefrom be proper- 
ly termed rational. But the cause is not at all studied in its 
effects, and the absolute is not read in what it has done, and is ° 
only known as persistent with utterly unknowable characteris- 
tics; and what only we can use as cause and law is the invaria- 
ble grouping or succeeding in the facts of experience. It is but 
a conscious relative synthesis, not at all a rational synthesis, 
which may be clearly seen in the Absolute Causality, as essen- 
tially that from whence the relatives have come. 

4. A Discrimination of Misleading Ambiguities —Inasmuch as 
this substitution of the conscious for the rational will in various 
ways be henceforward continually occurring, doubtless the surest 
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and soonest way to a full and fair appreciation of this grade of 
evolution will be, to just here make a clear discrimination of the 
two, under several of the more prominent terms made common 
to both, and thus keep them full and ready in mind for applica- 
tion when the occasions may demand. We will put them as 
tersely as we can, and yet give them plainly. 

Universal_—The highest signification is, the total of all pos- 
sible being, and thus is adsolute universality. Then lower.is, the 
total of all actual being, which is universality zz fact, and may 
have the further qualifications of past, present, and future. 
Then lower still, we may take consciousness in its two relations 
of co-resistance by the muscular pressure or by the objective 
repression, and if the former only is taken as making up the 
conscious realities, the universal will be in subjective thought ; 
while if the latter is taken as constituent of consciousness, the 
universal will be of the objective existences ; and this last is the 
universal in the evolution of mechanical forces. It excludes by 
ignoring all ultimate truths in reason, and all relatives in con- 
sciousness but those of matter, motion, and their places and 
periods. 

Substance.—The broadest meaning is, the support that stands 
under universal being, and as such is the absolute ground of all 
existence; and in particularity it is ground for each individual 
existence ; and in both cases the knowledge of the substance is 
of the reason only. In consciousness, the groups of relatives, 
invariably similar in their collocation, unavoidably induce the 
notion of a whole, as holding altogether; and such notion of 
totality holding the parts together is known as the body, or 
substance of the object. It is because the human sense is 
illumined by the endowment of reason that it acquires such 
semblance of an underlying substance, where otherwise there 
would be in consciousness an aggregation of particulars only ; 
and the mechanical evolution takes such consciously assumed 
body as atomistic, and with each atom in itself impenetrable 
and extended, and that all change comes by varied composition 
in place or period. Its chemical combinations are necessarily 
external agglutination and not internal concretion. 

Cause.—In the highest meaning, it is the energy that works 
all change and holds in order all succession, and is absolute 
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cause ; while in particulars it works the changes and connects 
them in orderly successions in each individual, and is thus 
particular source of the series; and in each case it is the attain- 
ment of reason only. In the lower sphere of consciousness, 
the relative realities are perceived and thought in irreversible 
successions, and the human mind, prompted by its natively 
endowed reason, deems the order of succession unavoidable; 
but with no recognition of reason as a distinctive faculty, the 
whole series in consciousness is used as resting only in its em- 
pirical order, with no higher authority for its validity than that 
thus it has ever occurred. The former, a rational cause, is the 
sure basis for science, and yet a basis it would be absurd to 
suppose that science itself could inductively establish, since it 
must first stand on this to establish any thing. The latter, or 
relative cause, is known only in its time relations, and though 
deemed certain in its order, there is no recognized ground for 
the conviction that it might not as well have been otherwise. 
All efficiency is lost sight of in the want of rational acknowledg- 
ment; and this last sort of causation is that alone which the 
evolution here considered can apply. 

Law.—This has also the like equivocal significations. In its 
rational import, it has ever a constraining executive in what is 
before the insight of reason only. Such constraint bears directly 
upon the end of fulfilment, either as coercion or as penalty. 
But in a lower sense, the law is just the invariable order that 
has been found in consciousness. It has already been exe- 
cuted, but in what way, or for what reason, there is no inquiry ; 
for no importance belongs to it. It has ever been thus; it is 
deemed sure that it will ever be thus; and this steadfast order 
is law, with no regard to the spirit of its execution. The Abso- 
lute Force has been cause, as direct antecedent of all relative 
development; but there is no opportunity to know of any de- 
sign, intent, or ultimate end to be attained, and the fact of order 
stands itself as the only known law of order the consciousness 
can communicate. And the bare fact that evolution every- 
where goes from the indefinite homogeneity to the definite 
heterogeneity is the law of the evolution, and there can be no 
interpretation of its executive character in its essential energy 
and end, save only that its relative realities of impenetrability 
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and extension are universal and unalterable, and the order of 
their movement irreversible. 

Beginning.—In its largest acceptation, this signifies the 
primitive fiat of the Absolute Reason, inclusive of both the out- 
going energy and its stand-fast as an overt existence, to each of 
which, as distinguished in thought, the term “beginning” in its 
largest meaning is applicable. The same acceptation, in its re- 
stricted sphere, is true of any origination of the finite reason, 
which is as truly a beginning as the primitive fiat of the abso- 
lute, and its fixed expression in some old material is as validly 
a new form in existence as is the absolute product. The genius 
of reason, absolute or finite, is ever originally creative, and 
makes a literal beginning. A less significance is held by the 
term when applied to an arbitrary or a casual taking of any 
point in an empirical succession, and making from it the start- 
ing of aprocess. And this admits of a beginning in two dis- 
tinct senses, as when we take the point in a progressive mental 
process, like abstract counting ; or in an ongoing objective 
series, like the clicking telegraph: the former, beginning from 
the mental number, a spontaneous thought-process; the latter, 
beginning from the one click, a conscious objective experience. 
Of this last meaning only is the use of the term in the evolu- 
tion of mechanical force. The material movement is taken as 
without beginning or ending, and some arbitrary instant is as- 
sumed for the evolving movement to start. 

Evolution.—This term is applicable to our whole theme of 
investigation in its distinctive varieties; and we here note, that 
our stand-point must be in experience, yet that this experience 
is not, and cannot be, that of the absolute in its evolving 
energy, but that only of conscious recipients of the exhibition, 
and as studying the development of the manifestation by the 
measure of intelligence which we have the capability of apply- 
ing to it. It is a human knowledge of the absolute develop- 
ment which we seek and hope to gain; and in our Introduction 
it has been already said, that all theories of evolution neces. 
sarily and exclusively find each its respective source in the mode 
of psychologically ordering the process for perceiving, think- 
ing, and knowing, and which we have assumed will admit of 
three, and only three, divisions. We here discriminate them in 
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the essential significance of each, that we may exclude mistakes 
quite liable to occur from the confusion and perplexity incident 
to their ambiguity. 

The first, and fullest of meaning, takes all of conscious sen- 
sation and reflection, on both the sides of mental activity and 
objective impression, into the comprehensive contemplation of 
the reason, and by forecasting from them what antecedently 
to them was clearly necessary for them to be as experience has 
found them, the source and order of their evolution is ration- 
ally and convincingly expounded. The second is inferior and 
of weaker significance, taking that side of the consciousness 
only which is active in sense-cognition, and carrying the think- 
ing process completely out, in the internal and external devel- 
opment of all that belongs to self-conscious empirical thought, 
to its universal totality. We design subsequently to give full 
and fair investigation to both these theories in their reverse 
order of consideration. The ¢hird, and lowest, is the theory 
now in hand, which takes only the objective side of sensation, 
passing by not only the insight of reason, but also the sponta- 
neous relative reaction of sense against the impressions made 
by incoming forces; and so controlling all observation and re- 
flection:solely by the essential elements of matter and motion, 
as they are given in the extended and impenetrable atoms by 
which all body and being in human experience are compounded 
and characterized. The matter is essentially in distinct and 
definite atoms, hard and inert in themselves, and each having 
its own respective place and period and movement, and acting 
its own part in the modification of the body it helps to consti- 
tute. Motion, also, is a conception almost as separate from the 
matter as are the atoms each from each. The atom and the 
motion have their place and time together, but the movement 
has its distinctive relations, characteristics, and consequences ; 
and its modes of operation are as varied one with another as 
with the atoms. One mode of motion is the precursor of heat, 
another of sound, etc.; and the conversion of one mode into 
another in the same atom is at once an introduction of a new 
series of antecedents and consequents. All change is, in fact, 
the consequent upon the place and period of the atom, and the 
mode of its motion; and this mode of motion is also not merely 
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the sign and measure, but the bearer and the executor of the 
atomic force. 

When, then, we think out our process of evolution, we must 
do it through the media of atoms and motions, which are to 
be the connective antecedents and consequents all along the 
development. Where we can step on these as present relative 
realities, or as transferred from earlier invariable experiences to 
other realities which can be relative to them in impressions only 
upon one or two senses, the standing is considered firm, and the 
process valid. One thing comes out of another when traced 
through those media, and the rule for the induction is, to make 
the connections very carefully, and after close observation; and 
yet we shall find the case to be, that the media are frequently 
so faint, so few, so thin, that we are often obliged to walk upon 
scientific imaginings, and in very many cases of seeming evolu- 
tion can find nothing to confirm such conviction. 

5. Some Points through which this Grade of Evolution cannot 
pass —We now know just what this evolution is, and what rela- 
tive realities it needs for its outcome, and may thus in thought 
take a regressus over past experience, and find if there must 
have been some impassable chasms. We now run back the 
empirical course in discovery. The Absolute Force is per- 
sistent, with no beginning nor end; but the evolution for our 
experience must begin at some point of its causality, beyond 
which we cannot reach by any regressus. We pass up, in ana- 
lytic thought, to the naked, separate atoms in their inertia. 
What preceded is as nothing for our evolving thought. It may 
have been a precedent dissolving or disintegrating process, 
bringing the atoms to their state of individualization, and so 
up in cycling alternation of dissolution and evolution intermi- 
nably; but our earliest possible stand is among the single, hard 
atoms in mass, as a nebula of disintegrated matter in its inertia. 
_ Each particle of this primitive dust has its extension, its impene- 
trability, its gravity, its inertia; yet is it the rest of exact equi- 
libration: and here our evolving process must start to bring the 
first event out in empirical manifestation. Clearly, from the 
experience carried back, that prime event must be a move- 
ment; and yet no conscious motion of inert matter has ever 
occurred inall human experience. Unless we can go back of the 
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moveless atoms, and get the persistent absolute to lift up and 
let fall some one atom in its gravity, our evolution is as motion- 
less as the inert mass about us. There must be some outside 
help for the beginning. 

Even if so released from this bondage of universal stagnation 
by such outside help, we can follow up our evolution but alittle 
way: this falling atom will strike and collide with others, in its 
centripetal course determined by the reciprocity of each in gravi- 
tating toward all others, and thus awake an expansive heat-force 
to just its own amount of gravitating motion, and which must 
make an oscillating rhythm to and fro, through all the mass, 
in the ratio of motion to the mass, but which can evolve no 
more nor other movement at any returning swing. We must wait 
again for any further evolution till the outside absolute give 
the oscillating movement a revolving turn, and then all, from 
centre to periphery, may'be in rotating motion, in just the 
direction and to just the rate the absolute has determined for 
us; when exactly according to the law of evolution, so given, 
we may readily, in thought, pass along down the changes from 
indefinite similarity to definite variety, through the breaking-up 
and rearranging evolutions, till systems and worlds and geologic 
and geographic forms are brought out in their integrity. Evo- 
lution may in this way pass through cohesion, chemical combi- 
nation, and crystalline formation ; but all as molecular collocation 
only. 

And then we come to @ chasm before entering the vegetable 
kingdom. Plant-life differs from mere mechanism in that it dif- 
fuses itself through the organic structure, and makes the parts 
indivisible, and thereby the whole becomes an zxdzvidual. 
Each part needs the whole, and the whole needs the parts; and 
the life-energy filling in this want binds all parts by common 
sympathy into the one individual. A fractured crystal has its 
want of integrity only as felt in us, but a wilting plant makes | 
its want to be felt by us as within itself, and obliges us to feel 
sympathetic toward it. The plant has, and keeps, the mechani- 
cal forces in all its parts; but, superinduced upon the force, 
there has been an energy urging to the end of the want, and it 
is this spontaneous energizing which has possessed the force, 

and used it for its own interest and end, that has thereby 
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brought the forces in sympathetic and individual unity. So 
superinduced and working on and in its possessed force, the 
combined force and urgent want constitute that distinct exist 
ence unlike to any mechanical force, which alone can fill and 
guide the thought in following out any consistent evolution in 
living organisms. 

Beyond this conviction of a spontaneous life-energy that 
unavoidably gets within experience from common observation, 
there is the further confirming of the conviction by scientific 
arrangement and microscopic investigation. By a prepared 
solution, the very point where the life-energy is at work may 
be brought under most minute and clear inspection. The life- 
cell, common to all forms of organic existence, is thus known as 
having in connection its precedent nutriment, and its conse- 
quent produced ¢zsswe, while all the moving action goes on in 
the cell-fuid only. Herein is perpetual movement, starting 
from diverse and varying points quite independently of each 
other, and passing through and over each other, with or against 
gravity, from which there comes out the completed tissue en- 
vironing the cell, and continually dividing and augmenting. 
What was carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and varying with nitrogen, 
in the nutriment, and which, in mechanical chemistry, could 
have only binary combinations, has here in the life-cell been 
wrought into tissue of ternary and quaternary combination. No 
mechanical chemistry has ever made living tissue; but the life 
may depart without a return, yet will the old constituent forces 
survive in the dead remnant. The nutriment and the tissue 
can be chemically analyzed, but the living cell can only be seen 
moving, since any subjection to analysis would leave only the 
dead product. The tissue lives in its constituted organism, suc- 
cessively exhaled and renewed. Thus from common and scien- 
tific observations come out the same unavoidable convictions, 
that matter has impulsive forces only, while living matter has 
and keeps the impulses, and yet, over and above them, has 
spontaneous energies urging the material forces out in its own 
interests and uses. 

And here comes the dilemma for this grade of evolution. 
The facts constrain the conviction of a present energy over- 
working and ruling the forces, and hence not an evolution from 
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the forces. But evolution in consciousness has no recognition 
of an absolute, except when brought as a relative under the 
law of consciousness; and hence the evolving must cease, or pass 
on only in suppositions and scientific imaginations and presump- 
tions. It takes this latter alternative, and finding the elements 
of the nutriment in solution facile for organic construction— 
having among them the extremes of cohesiveness and volatility 
—it presumes that some way may be found whereby the 
mechanical forces, in their action and reaction, may build up the 
organic structure. This has not yet appeared in any experience, 
and the fact is put, just as experience has attained it, as the 
definition of the reality, viz., that life zs the continual adjustment 
of the internal relations*to their environment ; just as the candle- 
flame perpétuates its adjustment to its environment so long as 
the carbon and hydrogen in the tallow and the supplied oxygen 
from the air feed the combustion. Experience sees the relative 
realities in the flame, and trusts, in time to come, to find them 
in the living adjustment as well, and so presumptively holds 
the mechanical evolution to be going forward. No matter what 
might be found as ultimate fact, it could not give the adequate 
efficient, nor help the evolution over the chasm to the living 
energy which is alone the sufficient reason. 

The still broader distinctions between force and animal life 
are yet further convincing. The control and use of force is here 
in a new realm, and within another and higher jurisdiction. It 
is not merely for the relief of want, but the gratification of sen- 
tient consciousness. The organism is to be constructed to the 
end of happiness, and the spontaneity which is instinctively to 
build it must be proportionally exalted. The structure must 
be fitted to its end, and then the nervous arrangement fitted 
into it, as the finishing work of the living agent; and as the 
organism is to be more complicated and nicely executed, so 
that which is to be accomplished in and by it must be above all 
mechanism and all plant utilities. There will be the special 
sense-organs and their varied perceptions; the retained repre- 
sentatives of the perceptions in memory, and the reflective 
thought to which they give occasion; the inner sentient sym- 
pathies, appetites, and accompanying desires and emotions 
attending sensation and thought; and all these consciously in 
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possession, abundantly manifesting that plant-life can neither 
construct nor use the animal organism, and so much the more 
preposterous must it be to suppose that material elementary 
atoms, by transposition and some supposed actions and reactions 
promiscuously among themselves, can work up this organism 
and agency, and yet the whole be truly nothing other than 
nicely and mysteriously driven machinery. The same mechani- 
cal forces, it is true, are in a living organism as in lifeless mech- 
anism,and they remain in some form still when the life is taken 
from them; but only while the life possesses them do the organic 
perceptions and remembrances remain in or come from them, 
and thus must it be that the living and not the lifeless should 
have the credit of them. , 

The dilemma is then more sharp-horned than before, and 
the necessity is the greater that the evolution which is to pass 
from the vegetable to the animal kingdom must find some more 
adequate efficiency and sufficient reason for its support and 
guidance than the supposition of some imagined relations which 
as yet no conscious experience has ever realized. The sunlight 
may be claimed as the source of all living activity and con- 
scious thought and emotion, but only because of the mystery 
of its subtle agency; for no scientific study of optical phenom- 
ena under physical laws has ever found any approach to a 
clearly thought-out process, how the rapid vibrations of light 
from the sun can have any other connection in the evolving of 
vital action than in the modification of the forces used, and not 
in any urgency on the prompting spontaneity. The living tis- 
sue for the organic sense is the product of the living activity, 
and the living agency constructing is also the sentient agent 
using; and the perception and thought and emotion are the 
conscious possessions of this agent, and therefore the forces 
used in construction and execution can have only the rightful 
credit of having been fit and facile instruments in the result. 
To suppose otherwise is but the mistaking of distinctions in 
kind for mere distinctions in degree, and so far delusive and 
deceptive. 

We shall have no occasion here to pass beyond life in the 
animal realm over the chasm between it and human experi- 
ence, for the psychology in mechanical evolution admits of 
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nothing different in kind for the human that is not also in the 
animal experience. But it is well, just here, to disclose an 
absurdity to which we have been brought by the delusive pro- 
cess of the evolution itself. In the analysis of the causes of 
evolution, we noted that the resistance on the side of muscu- 
Jar pressure was passed by, and that the objective resistance 
to this pressure was taken, and it has been this force “not 
in our consciousness,” and admitted not to be “force as we 
know it,” of which we have been all along watching the de- 
velopment. We now find it to have eventuated in animal life 
and sensation, and that verily the rejected, unlike, conscious 
force of muscular pressure has come back to us out of its opposite 
correlative. This spontaneous muscular tension in the sense- 
organs, and the antecedent in all locomotion, may then prove 
itself to bea true psychical force, quite distinct from all mechani- 
cal physics; at least, though illusively attained, it cannot be 
now claimed as like the mechanical persistent force which has, 
all along the evolving process, been physically disintegrating 
and rearranging the hard material atoms. 

We further adduce the equally unsatisfactory process of 
this grade of evolution for organic genesis and heredity. Genesis 
is the multiplication of individual organisms, and heredity is 
their ancestral likeness. In lower organic types there are 
varied modes of propagation without sex-distinctions, but in 
higher organisms the genesis is through sex-relations. A 
germ-cell is fertilized by a sperm-cell, and the product is a new 
individual. This is repeated in each genesis, and with the per- 
petual tendency of like to beget like, yet with variations dis- 
tinguishing each individual from all others. Peculiarities of 
ancestry, also, at times reappear after an intervening parentage 
of one or more generations, and which likenesses are known as 
cases of atavism. In vegetable genesis, the descent is by a 
bare seed or by fruit with the seed in it; and in animal genera- 
tion the descent is either oviparous or viviparous, and in all 
cases the organic construction is in the one invariable process 
of a previously supplied nutriment, a living activity in the fluid 
cell, and a completed product in living tissue. All organic 
growth and preservation is only in this one way; the living 
spontaneity constructs from the lifeless nutriment the finished 
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living tissue, and the tissue is continually augmented in the 
persistent process, expanding and shaping into fibre that dies 
and is eliminated, and replaced by new products. This living 
action may be subjected to close microscopic observation in its 
phenomenal movement, and thereby known to differ in its 
facts from all empirical manifestation of mechanical forces, in 
that it works against them, overrules and controls them, and 
uses them beyond their own normal compositions and chemical 
combinations. The instinctive life-agency is the alone sufficient 
reason for an evolution of the facts belonging to genesis and 
heredity. 

But the psychology of consciousness recognizes no such 
agency, and of course cannot get any of its connection and 
consistency of thought into its grade of evolution. The process 
is supposed, yet never verified, to be by a peculiar disintegra- 
tion of the material elements and a rearrangement of them 
into new compounds. The more primitively original the opera- 
tion, so much the more sublimated must be the units of force 
to accomplish it. Molecular motion, like the light vibration ° 
with its possible sequences, is supposed ; and while no thought 
can trace it out, there is the presumption that the organic facts 
have followed from it, and the trust that some future induction 
may find the last fact which is to interpret all others. But 
even could that ultimate fact be found, it would still need an 
adequate support for it and all behind it. By itself, it could 
vindicate for its valid possession no intrinsic what, or where, or 
when, of its own that it might claim; and so what stability 
could there be to evolution that must come out from nescience ? 

In tracing the presentation of this theory of evolution, we 
now come, after some disparaging remarks of the hypothesis of 
a special creation, which are not pleasant reading to a theistic 
believer, to the consideration of its closing labor, in the appli- 
cation of what has been gained to the confirmation of mechan- 
ical evolution. 

6. The Evidences for Evolution—Modern physical science, 
with much diligence and success, has prosecuted its work in its 
own province of collecting and arranging the astronomic, 
geologic, and organic facts, which observation and experiment 
can discover in the primitive nebula, and down through all the 
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intervening events of the long Azoic, Protozoic, Palaeozoic, 
Mesozoic, Neozoic eras, to our own post-tertiary period. All 
this enables us to take gratefully what they have gained and 
use it philosophically, with as much encouragement and 
authority as the physicist himself. Such use we propose after- 
wards to make, but our present task is to follow his philoso- 
phizing, and find what he is trying to teach us, by turning con- 
scious relative realities to do the work of philosophic rational 
efficiences. How evince that all inorganic and organic being 
has come from the inertia of his impenetrable molecules? We 
have traced his process of evolution; we now come to estimate 
his proofs. 

(1) From Classification.—By the facts found it has also been 
found that former attempts to arrange them lineally, as on a 
string, are quite impracticable; and that they must some way 
represent themselves as group within group, from some origi- 
nating point. To do this most effectually, demands ‘the dia- 
graphic form of a solid that, of course, cannot be used on the 
* superficial page. The best practical way is thus taken to be 
the use of the form of a branching genealogical tree: classified 
inorganic facts taken as the ground, and the rising classified 
organic facts constituting the trunk and branches. Directly 
from the material ground springs the vegetable life, and but 
just above branches an equal stock as animal life, and each 
sends off its sub-kingdoms in their diminishing proportions of 
classes, orders, genera, and species. The two kingdoms have 
root in the same soil; the intertwined branches spread out 
their multiplying extremities to constitute a complete periph- 
ery; and all appear as an evolution from one source. And 
this is the more probable from the added evolutionary charac- 
teristics, that the oldest and broadest distinctions are essen- 
tially structural and natively peculiar; that the distinctions are 
variable, with general uniformity only and much particular 
variety ; and that from this is the evidence that the older and 
more compact were once more indefinitely simple. But, 
though all is as if it were an evolution, and that it is easily sup- 
posable the molecular vibrations, and polarities, and rhythmic 
reactions of matter have exactly conspired among themselves 
in the introduction of just those regulated events, yet can no 
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thought accurately trace them to their determinate source. 
Classification at best indicates, but never demonstrates, an evo- 
lutionary process. 

And the connected analogical illustration shows clearly, 
though all unwittingly, that there has been an instinctive 
prompting towards the true source. The Scandinavian races— 
Norwegian, Swede, Dane, German, Dutch, and Anglo-Saxon— 
slightly diverge; the Celtic Welshman, Irishman, and Scotch 
Highlander differentiate more widely among themselves, and 
in mass still more widely, from the Scandinavian mass; and the 
Latin nations are still an older and more unlike offshoot ; and 
then the Eastern variety of the old stock is yet wider apart 
from its European kindred. And then, also, from the Aryan 
stock, as above, is a much older and broader distinction in the 
Mongolian stock; and again in the Nigritian. Thus ethno- 
logically there is group within group of widening import, as we 
recede from the more modern distinctions, and which are indi- 
cative though not demonstrative of their evolution. On the 
other hand, it is said of language, that we know it to have 
arisen by evolution; and as it, and the nationalities using it, 
have the like evolutionary characteristics, the conclusion is, 
that the national differentiations are also evolutionary. But 
how know we that language has come in by evolution? The 
empirical evidences for the linguistic relations are no more 
direct or clear than for the ethnologic relations. The rational 
human endowment lies under all the linguistic facts and their 
differentiations, and we know this to be adequately efficient 
for the speech, and for all its variations according to circum- 
stances; hence we know the linguistic evolution. We follow 
it out directly from its sufficient reason, and therein find the 
occasions for its origin and for all its older and its later 
changes. We go directly to its source and trace, in thought, 
the rational efficient, passing out and determining all the varia- 
tions and connections of the human modes in linguistic com- 
munication. There is also, in all human genesis, an instinctive 
energy back of the human organism, which has modelled the 
body and its members according to its own spontaneous 
urgency; and by it all the families and nations of mankind have 
been born with organs of speech, and rational powers for 
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inventing language, and shaping its grammatical and idiomatic 
changes for its own best convenience. We may go direct to 
reason for the evolution of the nations themselves, as well as 
for the source of their speech. 

(2) From Embryology —Exact observation has found that in 
the genesis of organisms, passing out from vegetable reproduc- 
tions, in animal life there is this general order of embryotic 
growth, viz., that the earlier stage of each distinctive type of 
completed organism is conformable in attributes and structural 
character to the early stage of all, and that later stages have 
their conformities with other organisms only in cases wherein 
their characteristics are inferior to its own full type, and so 
onwards dropping comparative comformities as its own full type 
runs out beyond others, till at length the highest organic type 
ceases from all conformity in its highest traits, and has only 
its lower attributes in common with any. Such embryologic 
order gives occasion for constructing a representative embry- 
ologic tree, as before in the facts of classification we had a 
genealogical tree. The first division would pass out of con- 
formity with cell-life in plants, and begin in common animal 
conformity with muscular tissue and nerve irritability, and so 
failing in conformity where its attributes were superior, till at 
length some one species would stand unconformable in its 
highest type without a compeer, at least in degree, if not in kind. 
Such imaginary tree would be a strong index of universal evo- 
lution, as if all had grown in complete conical form with man 
at the apex, and he one with all, but as the crowning genesis. 

But these embryonic gradations are not, in the facts, very 
sharply cut, having indefinite outlines, and at places showing 
broad gaps, and yet these incomplete conformities are alleged 
as confirmative of evolution, since environing hindrances should 
be expected to modify, and ancestral peculiarities sometimes 
largely to change, genetic construction. And even beyond 
this, substitutions and suppressions of some particular organic 
members occur, which is but in the manner of evolution itself, 
where new ways of life may get new members or lose old ones 
through interfering heredity. Embryology is thus strongly in- 
dicative of evolution, though no complete demonstration can 
be gained by conscious relative realities. The embryonic life 
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and growth areas if from one source, and molecular motion and 
subtle reaction are readily supposed competent to introduce 
the changes, and occasion the conformities or their deficiencies, 
though unable to furnish clear traces for the thought to follow 
the experience to the one primitive source. 

An analogy is then given in illustration, as was before done 
in classification, wherein the example is taken as known evolu- 
tion. A single worker makes and sells his own wares. He 
prospers, and employs others to work, and he only sells. 
Further prosperity makes his factory the channel for wider 
associative labor, and he has fixed employment for fixed 
workers, and in division of labor and laborers he gathers a large 
community of varied operatives. These become accustomed 
to the business, the communal regulations, and the social 
requisitions ; and his growing success enables the manufacturer 
to start new establishments in other places, and open new 
enterprises in foreign lands at once, without the necessity for 
the slow process of the opening business. This last is mani- 
festly an evolution, and its analogy to the embryotic accumula- 
tion may be taken in proof for its evolution. 

But here we ask again, how know we the business enterprise 
to be evolution? We might study its empirical details and 
note its conscious relatives never so much, but this would 
never reveal the clear thought whence and how has come this 
prosperous establishment, till we could see in the conscious 
detailed operations the one organizing energy that originated 
and ordered them. And so, when we shall get the clear thought 
of embryotic evolution, it will never have come from any sup- 
positions of molecular polarities or vibratory forces, nor by any 
direct or indirect empirical transformations, but only when in 
the embryotic facts we read clearly the presence of the spon- 
taneous energy that was requisite to make and manage these 
facts in all their originations and graded superinductions. The 
evolution is not consciously relative, but necessarily thoroughly 
instinctive. 

(3) From Morphology—The completed structure of some 
entire classes of animal organisms is upon one general plan, in 
some cases more obscure, yet in all so manifest as to be very 
remarkable. The multiplied forms and varied habits of the 
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entire insect class have their construction in the different col- 
lections of twenty segments as their primary constituents. The 
Crustacea have also the like number of twenty segments, but in 
the higher orders their joined seams are often obscure. The 
same animal, again, has often great similarity of parts in its 
structure. Serpents have similar short vertebrze, giving flexi- 
bility to the entire body. Birds and mammals have the body 
inflexible, as a basis for their locomotive members, but yet a 
composition of many vertebrate portions, joined in firmness 
differently for their varied structures. In the embryotic growth 
the vertebral column is continuous at first, and then divided in 
segments, which join in their respective ways to constitute their 
structural support. Some have the segments proportionally 
distributed, as in the Crustacea ; a larger number to form a com- 
plicated mouth, and then a less number used for feet and legs. 
So in plants, sepals, petals, and stamens in the flower are trans- 
formed leaves in a spire. Sometimes digits with complete 
phalanges, and then another with arrested growth of phalanges. 
Adult organisms not very infrequently have useless rudimen- 
tary organs which in other animals are useful; and sometimes 
there is the forecasting of a useful organ, needless here, but an 
index of a coming want in a higher order, as the teeth in some 
birds’ beaks, or in the whale foetus. ; 

Surely such process according to.plan, and such suppres- 
sions and anticipations, indicate evolution, development from 
some original; but they just as surely exclude this grade of 
evolution. How can mechanical movement indicate plan but 
just as fact found? And how is fact found, of so broad a law 
for evolution as to include all that passes from “indefinite 
homogeneity to definite heterogeneity,” to guide the thought to 
any adequate source for expounding the use of the twenty seg- 
ments in all insects and crustacea? or how expound the trans- 
formations, superpositions, and anticipations? There may be 
suppositions more or less plausible of the action and reaction 
of mechanical forces, but never an attainment of efficient 
causes. The only sufficient reason possible to be adduced is 
the rational insight of reason that there is at work a sponta- 
neous agency. The Sfzritus intus alit, the inworking energy 
which, back of the facts, is rationally known to be essential for 
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the facts—this only is the true and safe interpreter and suffi- 
cient reason. And in this all the evolving is satisfactorily con- 
vincing. 

(4) From Distribution—Organisms spread abroad, and per- 
petually tend to propagate themselves in new places and amid 
a changed environment, and are thus under continual liabilities 
to variation. The normal result would be an increasing adap- 
tation of organism to environment from natural selection; but 
the fact as frequently found is, that within quite narrow geo- 
graphical limits there are non-conforming organisms, and again 
at wide distances organisms nearly allied; but in the former 
case the obstacles to distribution are found to be great, and in 
the latter case facilities for it are open. These facts are as- 
sumed to preclude all notion of design, but are also at first view 
unfavorable for evolution, and the effort is rather to obviate 
objection than to supply evidence. 

If all present existences have been evolved from primitive 
indefinite simplicity, it would seem most likely that the land 
and air have been supplied with their organisms from the water, 
which would require that a fish should have desired, or been 
forced, to leave his proper element, and walk on land or fly in 
air, and in long generations to have acquired conforming varia- 
tions for either or both; but how should the fish subsist in the 
interval? This is thus explained : Amphibia have two modes of 
oxygenation, pulmonic and brachial, and use either with longer 
or shorter periods of change, and some animals live through a 
long drought on land that might also have as long survived under 
water. Constant opportunity for ready changes either way 
would, in due time, make the dwellers of the sea also inhabi- 
tants of the land or the air, and so constitute perpetual com- 
merce between them, or as occasion guided, they took fixed 
abodes and perpetuated fixed habits in their generations; and 
to evolution, it is said, has had its open way, and alone fairly 
accounts for universal organic distributions in space. 

Distribution in ¢zme has its peculiar obscurities. Geological 
records are very incomplete, and the fragmentary evidences 
difficult to gather; and the only safe conviction yet attained 
is, that a theory of progressive modifications must consist with 
indefinitely long periods, in which there was no progress. This 
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general fact is, however, put down as strongly encouraging 
evolution, viz., that the organisms of the last formed strata are 
nearly conformed to the present, and those in earlier strata 
have their proportionally less percentage in conformity; and 
so, on the whole, indicating descent of present life from past 
life. This holds true in large regions, so that over whole 
continents there has been a kinship between the fossil remains 
and the living animals and plants. 

Evolution is thus made to account for the facts of distribu- 
tion of organisms both in space and time, but it is quite easy to 
be clearly shown that it cannot be this stage of evolution now 
under consideration. It has no adequate executive, and as we 
have all along found, if we rely on this mechanical evolution 
from consciousness, it will supply nothing but suppositions and 
illusions. The treatment of this present evidence from distri- 
bution is a characteristic exhibition. Let us go back to the two 
media of land and water, and stand between them before the 
fish had been evolved, and what could the mechanical forces 
avail in evolving the Amphibia? They use the living spon- 
taneity already given, to differentiate the life instinct from 
brachial to pulmonic construction, and can else avail nothing. 
Put the evolution with water and earth alone, to make their 
transformations to fish in water, bird in air, beast on land, or 
amphibia in either, and how shall mechanic forces put out in- 
stinctive life anywhere? Suppositions of heat, light, polari- 
ties, vibrations, working among material molecules, can never 
give consistent thought from material inertia to living spon- 
taneity. Evolutionary law is mere fact of order; life is mere 
fact of adjustment of inner and outer; the executive is sup- 
posed without thought in both; of course, the evolution can- 
not evolve. It has nothing in; how then should events come 
out? 

We here close our review of the systematic representation 
given of the mechanical theory of evolution. There is an im- 
portant modification which is frequently taken as an adjunct to 
it, in the way of expounding the descent of Man, and which 
is given in its own distinctive process of evolution relative to 
the genetic reproduction of animal life. It is quite desirable 
here to notice it, but the space generously allotted us is so 
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nearly filled that we put what we have to say of it in the short- 
est possible compass. 

Lhe Evolution by Selection.—The evolution of the inorganic 
world is not touched, nor is its passage from the inorganic to 
the organic at all regarded, nor is the evolution of the vege- 
table kingdom made other than partially applicable ; but a very 
broad induction of facts is made from the animal kingdom, and 
made in its own peculiar way to bear upon the exposition of 
the genesis of man. Embryologic, morphologic, and physio- 
logic facts, especially from among the vertebrata, have been 
sought out with great diligence and sharp observation. There 
is a distinct recognition of a living energy that overrules and 
uses matter in its mechanical forces, and this instinctive agency 
is made both evidential and causal for its peculiar mode of 
evolution. This life-instinct has its intrinsic energies in various 
secret structures that can ‘be known only as they manifest 
themselves in the organisms successively generated, and which 
imperceptibly in any one generation, but in long eras, do grow 
out in higher forms and better habits of existence. The simi- 
larity of embryonic development between man and the lower 
animals, and innumerable rudimental points of structure andi 
constitution perpetually reappearing in man from the lower 
classes, are made the alleged unmistakable grounds of evi- 
dence that man has been evolved from the lower orders of 
animal organization. The marks readily guide the imagination 
in tracing back man’s descent; which in his primitive humanity 
must have been from an ancestor that was a hairy quadruped, 
which naturalists would class with the quadrumana, and who 
with all the higher mammals was again a descendant from an 
ancient marsupial, and thence back in a long line of diverse 
forms to a reptile or amphibian, and this again from some fish- 
like animal. Since this human development, mankind have 
been so widely divided in races, that their extremes might be 
accounted distinct species; yet their deeper constitutional at- 
tributes, which are in common to all, make it more appropriate 
to count man as of one species. In the animal line of descent 
one law is universally prevalent—that like begets like. There is 
also a converse law, clear in general but obscure in details, that 
each descendant shall have its variations and make all from 
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each distinguishable. The modifications are from outer en- 
vironment, but more significantly from heredity and constitu- 
tional construction that evolves peculiarities in differentiations, 
which though under law are as yet inexplicable. Careful induc- 
tions from all these changes, under the steady law of descent, 
must interpret the rising process of evolution through all animal 
generation: 

1. By Sexual Selection —Wide observation of animal repro- 
duction finds everywhere a fierce perpetual struggle, usually 
among the males, either to dispose of rivals on one hand, or to 
win the female’s favor on the other ; and this struggle naturally 
eventuates in a selection of the most fit progenitors for beget- 
ting the best posterity. The strongest and bravest male will 
overcome his inferior rivals, and this superiority will win for his 
choice the best partner. The theory supposes that the conflict 
and struggle exciting the instinctive life energy has availed in 
giving the males, through long generations, their hardihood, 
strength, adornment, and armor offensive and defensive, and 
indeed almost all their secondary differentiations from the 
females; but this consideration comes better to view hereafter. 

We need here only notice the distinction of the application 
of the law of descent, between sex-selection and other methods 
of pairing the progenitors. Bird-fanciers, fish and cattle breed- 
ers, make selections and cross varieties, and sometimes pair nearly 
allied species and attain a hybrid genesis, in some instances 
securing an offspring quite conformed to a before designed pat- 
tern; but none of these changes or meliorations of race and 
improvement of breed should be used in analogy with sex-selec- 
tion. There is here the application of experience and skill, 
and artificially adapting and constraining sex-inclinations within 
the known law of descent; and whatever may be the resulting 
changes, the tendency is at once to lapse toward old normal 
states when the pairing is again left to unchecked sex-selection. 

2. Natural Selection.—The former division was natural, but 
with the nature of sex-relations; this is inclusive of every ur- 
gency within the highest of all, and operates through the highest 
passion of self-preservation. The strong-sex-struggle leads di- 
rectly to over-production of descendants, and so to scarcity of 
nutriment and other supplies essential to life,and thusa struggle 
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for life itself ensues; the natural issue is a selection that secures 
‘the survival of the fittest ;” viz., the most fitting stock for the 
best generation. 

Doubtless natural selection will conserve such as have the 
strongest hold on life; will it get the best parentage for repro- 
duction? Plato, in his Republic, saw that marriage should be 
regulated for the highest ends of posterity, but he put its regu- 
lation in reason as a philosophic state administration, and not 
in natural selection. May not self-preservation and the strong 
urgency for reproduction sometimes come in conflict? Where, 
then, will natural selection take the development? But such 
queries are less radical than the direct inquiry, Can natural 
selection, under the law of descent, change specific constitution, 
and elevate animal life through ascending gradations? Sex- 
selection assumes that all secondary sex-distinctions arise under 
its control, and that the male offensive armature of horn and 
tusk and spur, with all the adorning of plumage and song and 
goodly form, which render him the more attractive to the female, 
as well as superior in rival contests, arise under the constant 
urgency of sex-instincts. But at the highest, the action of sex- 
selection is partial, arising out of but one passion, and therefore 
the predominant interest of self-preservation must include and 
govern, on the whole, all animal appetites and desires; and thus 
the inquiry, Can natural selection change structural constitution ? 
will cover the whole ground. The sentient soul, as the whole 
animal life, controlling mechanical force, but itself not endowed 
with rational spirit, is here contemplated as the agent in natural 
selection ; and the inquiry is, Can this be an adequate efficient for 
evolving itself from stage to stage, through all grades of animal 
organization? 

This might require a long answer. To be sufficiently con- 
clusive, it must have a longer discussion than we can here give ; 
but quite a short statement can put the point in such light that 
a satisfactory reply must be much longer for its affirmation than 
will be necessary for its refutation. Embryonic growth is 
through stages, step by step diminishing the class of embryos 
it resembles, till the class of similar forms narrows to the species 
of which it is a member; and thus all embryos run over their 
past specific changes in getting up to the full integrity of the 
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ancestral species. This is taken by the evolution of natural selec- 
tion as an unmistakable evidence of continual ‘specific ascent, 
though demanding for it long eras. In another point of light 
it will seem at least as unmistakable evidence for repeated 
superinduction and not of inter-continuance. For, so far as 
observation reaches, embryonic growth finds its integrity within 
the ancestral species, and never runs out into another. The 
specific type is in the instinctive life, and comes to its complete- 
ness in having passed its specific stages, and never transcends 
the ancestral species. The ancestry below has its embryo 
growths cease below, and that above has its embryo growths 
run on above; the mid-ancestry has its embryonic growths 
mature midway. What possible stronger inferential evidence 
that all are lifted step by step in some form of superinduction, 
and that each holds only what has been given? No matter 
what may be the modification of physiologic function, there is 
found no genealogic change of morphologic structure. 

But may not natural selection take advantage of favorable 
occasional variations? On this is, doubtless, the main depend- 
ence ; for the common admission is, that the law of descent limits 
elevation beyond the sum of excellency in both parents. To 
demand more would violate the law of like from like. This is, 
then, just aswe argue; there must, from somewhere, come super. 
induction. From whence? that shall suffice to change specific 
constitution. From below, through any heredity? Certainly no 
lower ancestry can change higher structures, if he cannot change 
his own. Shall it be from some higher animal species? But 
how, when all were low, could any become high? It surely 
seems that no adequate efficiency to lift the whole can come of 
the whole, either at once or by instalments. From this stand- 
point we may be constrained to say, help can come only from 
One “wonderful in counsel,and excellent in working.” 

We truly have use here of a higher causality for evolution 
than force, but animal life will not very readily evolve itself from 
fish to quadruped, and through quadrumana up to man. 

We stand back, then, on the only systematically elaborated 
theory of physical evolution, and, in conclusion, feel warranted 
to say, that the profound researches of modern physical science 
are to be gratefully welcomed; but that, confessedly, “the 
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basis of inductive science is not within itself ;’ and when it. 
takes a philosophy of conscious experience to expound its foun- 
dation, it at once finds itself in the midst of contradictions and 
absurdities. With it, all mind is matter; and the universe is 
a machine with neither maker nor manager. It excludes all 
immutable morality, and allows to man no rights that any are 
bound to respect. It is reasonable to reject the philosophy, 
and still further reasonable to pity the philosopher. The pious 
physicist can safely rest his faith on the Bible, but the Bible can 
get no help from his philosophy. 
LAURENS P. HICKOK. 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY: MIND AND BRAIN. 


N the last number of this REVIEW I stated that philosophy 
is at this present time running strongly in two directions: 
one towards historical and critical discussions, and the other 
towards the physiology of the brainand nerves. Having pointed 
out the defects of an exclusively historical method, which may 
take us away from the observation of the operations of the 
human mind, I am now to follow the other and far more power- 
ful stream, and inquire whither it is conducting our young men. 
Physiological psychology is at present collecting around it a 
keen feeling of interest in Germany and in England. In the 
former we have Lotze, Wundt, and a host of others, physicians 
and metaphysicians. In England we have Carpenter and Bain, 
Maudsley and Ferrier, making observations and experiments ; 
and Spencer constructing his bold but premature generalizations. 
The real fruit gathered is not yet a sufficient payment of the 
labor expended. Rash hypotheses have been formed by one 
man, to be taken down by his neighbor. A strong determina- 
tion has been shown by nota few to account for all mental 
action by brain action. But out of the researches there will 
issue a record of important facts, which in due time may be co- 
ordinated into laws. This REVIEW cannot be employed in a 
more important work, in an age in which materialism is making 
such lofty pretensions, than in exposing and restraining rash 
speculations and expounding and encouraging real discoveries, 
Within the last few years we have had two excellent works 
published in Britain on the relation of brain to mind. 
Carpenter's “ Mental Physiology.” — This is a very inter- 
esting work, full of information collected from a variety of 
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quarters. The author wishes to save himself from materialism. 
On the ground of consciousness he stands up for a will, and 
this a free will above the bodily organization. “In reducing,” 
he says, “the thinking man to the level of ‘a puppet that moves 
according as its strings are pulled,’ the materialistic philosopher 
places himself in complete antagonism to the positive convic- 
tion—which, like that of the existence of an external world, is 
felt by every right-minded man who does not trouble himself 
by speculating upon the matter—that he really does possess a self- 
determining power which can rise above all the promptings of 
suggestion, and can, within certain limits, mould external cir- 
cumstances to its own requirements, instead of being completely 
subjugated by them.” He adds, emphatically, “that we have 
exactly the same evidence of this sel/fdetermining power within 
ourselves that we have of the existence of a material world out- 
side ourselves” (p. 5). But it is surely worthy of being inquired 
whether, as he has felt himself bound to call in will, to which 
he gives a high and controlling place, he should not have asso- 
ciated with it other mental exercises, intellectual and moral, 
such as our judgments and our convictions as to right and wrong. 
We have exactly the same evidence of the existence of reason 
and conscience as we have of will. Meanwhile Carpenter has 
been severely criticised by the school of Bain, both in France 
(in the Revue Philosophigue) and in England, who find it easy 
on their principles to account for volition by the prevailing de- 
sire, which, in the last resort, is the prevailing sensation wrought 
up into higher forms by association. 

The theory on which he proceeds in accounting for our in 
tellectual ideas (he scarcely refers to our moral ideas) is a very 
superficial and unsatisfactory one. An impression (a very mis 
leading word, brought into philosophy by Hume) travels upward 
to the sensorium, where it gives rise toa sensation. ‘ The change 
there induced being propagated onward to the cerebrum, be- 
comes the occasion [another vague word] of further changes in 
its cortical substance, the downward reflection of whose results 
to the sensorium gives rise to the formation of an idea. If with 
this idea any pleasurable or painful /ee/ings should be associated, 
it assumes the character of an emotion, and, either as a simple 
or as an emotional idea, it becomes the stimulus to further cere- 
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bral changes, which, when we become conscious of them, we 
call intellectual operations” (p. 123). This is a “free and easy 
way” of generating the thoughts and sentiments of which we are 
conscious. A boy, we may suppose, strikes his mother. An 
impression of this rises in our sensorium, goes up to the gray 
matter in the periphery of the brain, comes down as an idea, 
which is of the unkindness of the boy, of his wickedness and 
evil-desert!! Wesee what oversights the highest of these phys- 
iologists commit. What a gap between an action in a soft, 
pulpy substance, the brain, and the judgments pronounced as 
to truth and error, and the ideas of merit and demerit ! 
Ferrier’s “ Functions of the Brain.’—This work is of a 
more special character than Carpenter’s. Much consideration is 
given to the effects, especially the psychological effects, as on 
the senses, by lesions or injuries of the brain, and the mutila- 
> tions of particular parts. But the work is especially valuable, 
as detailing a great many experiments wrought on such animals 
as pigeons, rabbits, dogs, and monkeys, which had been rendered 
insensible by chloroform. He had been anticipated in these by 
certain German physiologists, such as Fritsch and Hitzig, who 
had published the results some years before Ferrier had begun, 
or at least made known, his researches. I am not able to allot 
to each man his share of merit in the observations and in the 
results reached. It is certain that Prof. Ferrier has himself con- 
ducted very important experiments, and has detailed them in a 
convenient and connected form. Priority is due to the two 
Germans referred to, but credit to all the three, and to others. 
I am anxious simply to obtain the ascertained results, and I leave 
to others the work of distributing the due amount of merit to 
each investigator. We shall find difficulty enough in determin- 
ing the points which are to be regarded as fully established. 
The experiments were made by the application of an elec- 
trical current to the cortical substance of the cerebrum and 
other ganglionic centres in the brain. They seem to have been 
conducted with care. There are difficulties involved in the 
process, and doubts may be thrown on the certainty of some of 
the conclusions. The chloroform which renders the frame in- 
sensible to pain may produce other effects of a disturbing char- 
acter, and modify in some cases the action of the part experi- 
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mented on. Further, the injuries inflicted on parts and the 
mutilations may spread to contiguous regions, and render it 
difficult to settle what is the precise seat of the affection pro- 
duced. The experiments will doubtless be repeated, with varia- 
tions, and the whole will be tested by critics; and in the end 
we shall have a valuable body of well-established and acknowl- 
edged truths. Already some points have been rendered highly 
probable. I propose to lay before the readers of the REVIEW 
some of the more important conclusions of Prof. Ferrier, to 
dwell on those which bear on mental action, and show how little 
they favor materialism. 

Nobody imagines that the bones or muscles of the body can 
produce thought or feeling. It is the cerebro-spinal mass alone 
that can be supposed to have any psychological qualities. Let 
us examine it, beginning with the spinal column and mounting 
up to the cerebral hemispheres. 

The Spzxal Column is composed of white matter, which is 
fibrous, and of gray matter in the centre, which is cellular. It 
gives off along the backbone thirty-one pairs of nerves, which 
are combined in knots or ganglia, which exhibit reflex action. 
The anterior in the pairs are Motor (designated A M); the pos- 
terior, Sensor (PS). The Sensor nerve, which is afferent, being 
stimulated, transmits an action to the centre, and there goes out 
in motion along the Motor nerve, which is efferent. Now there 
is no evidence of there being mental action of any kind in the 
cord or in the nerves. Mr. Lewes, it is true, speaks of there 
being unconscious mental action. I doubt much whether there 
is such a thing as unconscious thinking or feeling. From its 
very nature, we cannot be conscious—that is, directly cognizant 
of it. It cannot explain any thing which cannot be accounted 
for otherwise (supposed unconscious acts are simply acts which 
have passed so rapidly that they are not remembered) by known 
and acknowledged principles. There is no proof of there being 
mind in the motions of the ganglia. There is, no doubt, intel- 
ligence implied in the very delicate mechanism by which reflex 
action is produced, but it is that of the Being who fashioned 
and arranged the whole. The movements are not directly 
under the control of the will. Professor Ferrier maintains that 
there is no Sensation in the backbone or its appendages, All 
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the parts above may be removed without destroying the proper 
action of the parts. So far, then, we have no trace of mental 
action, of will, or judgment, or emotion, nor even of sensation. 

Going upward, the spinal cord expands into the Medulla 
Oblongata (Fig. I.,L). Here we have a centre of co-ordination 
of a more complex character. It is concerned in the processes 


Fic. I.—Tue ARRANGEMENT OF THE PARTS OF THE Brain.* 


The Corpus Callosum (A), the Corpus Striatum (8), and the Optic Thalamus (C), are shown in 
dotted outline. D, Pineal body ; Z, Corpora Quadrigemina; #, Crus Cerebri; G, Pituitary body ; #, 
Optic nerve; /, Olfactory bulb; A, Exterior Hippocampal region, and region of the Subiculum Cor- 
nu Ammonis; Z, Medulla; 17, Cerebellum; WV, Corpus Dentatum, 
by which infants suck and swallow, and is supposed to be exer- 
cised in the production of articulate speech. The co-ordination 
of respiratory movements is one of the chief functions of the 
organs. 


“Tt is farther a centre of the reflex manifestation of facial expression, and 
some other forms of what is usually regarded as emotional expressions. Vul- 
pian has shown that if a young rat be deprived of all the encephalic centres 


1 The two figures were drawn by G. T. G. Ricketts, M.D. 
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above the medulla, and if then the toes are pinched, not only may reflex move- 
ments of the limbs be produced, but also a cry as of pain may be elicited. This 
is capable of frequent repetition. If now the medulla oblongata be destroyed, 
pinching of the toes will cause the reflex movements of the limbs as before ; 
but no cry will be elicited. The cry in this case is a pure reflex phenomenon, 
and is easily accounted for, when it is remembered that a cry is only a modified 
expiration, and that the medulla oblongata is the co-ordinating centre of the 
respiratory movements,” 


I call special attention to the circumstance that the cry as 
of pain is no evidence of pain being felt. Our author says: 


“Tf all the centres above the medulla be removed, life may continue, the 
respiratory movements may go on with their accustomed rhythm, the heart 
may continue to beat, and the circulation be maintained; the animal may 
swallow if food be introduced into the mouth, may react to impressions made 
on its sensory nerves, withdrawing its limbs, or making an irregular spring if 
pinched, or even utter a cry as if in pain, and yet will be merely a non-sen- 
tient, non-intelligent reflex mechanism.” 


Rising higher, we come to the Mesencephalic Centres (Cor- 
pora Quadrigemina), (Fig. I, E E). These are the seat_of more 
complex and special co-ordinations, involving very wonderful 
adaptations, and the reflex expression of emotion produced 
by the action of the special senses. Carpenter regards the mes- 
encephale as the sensortum commune, or seat of sensation, and 
the source of what is called sensori-motor, or consensual action 
—such as sneezing, which is not dependent on the will, and can- 
not be produced directly by a volition; but which is felt, and is 
so, our author maintains, because the act reaches a sensory cen- 
tre in the brain. He does not allow that this action has in it- 
self any sensation ; and he asserts that the plaintive cry elicited 
by pinching the foot of a rabbit may be merely a reflex. phenom- 
enon, not depending on any true sense of pain, and that the 
leap to the side which the brainless frog makes so as to ayoid 
an obstacle may be merely the resultant of two simultaneous 
impressions, the one on its foot, and the other on its retina. 

The Cerebellum (Fig. I., M) was regarded by the phrenologists 
as the centre of sexual appetite, but this view is not confirmed 
by accurate research. Our author doubts whether, as is often 
asserted of late years, it is the special centre of co-ordinated 
action. Ferrier allots to it the function of equilibration, which 
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is paralyzed when the organ is totally destroyed, and may issue 
in falling or rotatory motion, according to the part affected when 
it is diseased. He maintains that neither sensation nor volun- 
tary motion need be affected by disorder in the cerebellum. 

This may be the proper place to call attention to a process 
which takes place in the Pons Varolit and Crura Cerebri (Fig. 
I., F). There is a decussation or crossing of the various sensory 
(so-called) and motor parts. Above this, destruction of one 
side causes paralysis of motion and sensation, not on the same, 
but on the opposite side. 

The Crura Cerebri pass into two great ganglia situated at 
the base of the brain, where they are inclosed and concealed by ~ 
the cerebral hemispheres. These are believed to perform very 
important offices in connecting the brain proper with the organs 
that lie farther down. 

The Corpora Striata (Fig. I., B), it isagreed, have motor func- 
tions. Destructive lesions of this organ in man, in dogs, and 
other animals, produce hemiplegia of the opposite side, owing 
to the decussation just spoken of. Sensation meanwhile re- 
mains unaffected. 

There is a considerable diversity of opinion as to the func- 
tions of the Zhalama Optict (Fig. 1.,C). Carpenter regards them 
as playing an important part in the sensori-motor tract, and 
_ speaks of fibres as ascending from the sensorium to the cortical 
layer of the cerebrum, which is thereby sensorially stimulated or 
affected. Ferrier writes somewhat hesitatingly. There are un- 
doubtedly cases in which injuries of the optic thalamus have 
been associated with diminution or abolition of sensation in 
touch, sight, hearing, taste, and smell, in one form or other, on 
the opposite side of the body. He holds that the thalamus 
contains the sensory paths of all the nerves of sensation which 
take their origin below the crura cerebri. The sensor and mo- 
tor paths seem to unite about this place, and lesions of different 
parts of the thalamus seem to produce somewhat different 
effects. The motor tract has become completely separated 
from the sensor in the corpora striata. He holds it to be physi- 
cally impossible that sensation should continue after the total 
destruction of the optic thalami. 

But our author insists once more on the fact that mere reac- 
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tions to sensory or rather afferent actions are not indications of 
true sensations. He maintains that up to this place, up to the 
thalami optici and corpora striata, there is no evidence of will or 
even of sensation. This declaration, however, is to be taken 
along with the very important doctrine, that movements at first 
requiring true volitional effort “tend to become automatic by 
repetition; and the less varied and complex the movements, 
the more speedily does the automatic organization become 
established.” He reaches the conclusion that “the corpora 
striata are the centres in which these habitual or automatic 
movements become organized,” and that “the optic thalami 
play the same subordinate 7vd/e to the sensory centres.” 

So far as we have yet gone, there is no proof of any mental 
act, nor even of sensation. Cut off the cerebral hemispheres 
from above, and there may be many movements as adaptive as 
if they had been done by the animal’s will and intelligence, 
but there is, after all, no feeling and no purpose. Our author 
holds that “it has been conclusively demonstrated that in man 
the consciousness of sensory impressions, or true sensation, is a 
function of the cerebral hemispheres.” I believe he has gone 
far to establish this most important truth in opposition to those 
who, like Carpenter, find the tract of sensation at the base of 
the brain. 

His definition of sensation is approximately correct: “It is 
the consciousness of an impression.” I do not like the word 
“impression.” I believe that “affection” would be better. But 
he is surely right in saying that in sensation there is conscious- 
ness, or an immediate mental act, and this, I may add, a cogni- 
tive act; it is the knowledge of an affection of the body. He 
maintains resolutely that “sensation is a function of the higher, 
that is, cerebral centres,’ and quotes Flourens, who was of 
opinion that “sensation proper was abolished by the removal 
of the cerebral hemispheres.” 

Our author goes farther than this: he thinks he can localize, in 
the gray matter which composes the cortex or periphery of the 
brain, the centres of the various senses. At this point he is op- 
posed by many eminent physiologists. His experiments will 
require to be repeated, and his conclusions tested by competent 
men, before they can be regarded as fully established. But he 
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seems to me to have proven his positions provisionally and ap- 
proximately. I use this guarded language because I believe that, 
while the senses have to do with the centres allocated to them, 
there may be need of more investigation to determine the precise 
function of the centres. It is surely quite conceivable that the 


Fic. I1.—LaTeraAL VIEW OF THE BRAIN OF MAN (LEFT SIDE). 


A, Superior frontal convolution ; A’, Middle frontal convolution ; A”, Inferior frontal convolution. 


B, First temporo-sphencidal convolution ; B’, Second temporo-sphenoidal convolution ; B’, Third 
temporo-sphenoidal convolution. 
C, Gyrus angularis. 


D, First occipital convolution ; D’, Second occipital convolution ; D”, Third occipital convolution. 


sensation which is so diffused in the lower animals may become 
differentiated and localized, in the higher animals and in man, 
in special cerebral organs, which, however, it may perhaps have 
to be added, are not so differentiated as not to be mixed up 
with other functions. 


We may begin with the Organic Sensations or Visceral Sensa- 
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ttons. The cerebral centres of these are supposed to be in the 
occipital lobes (Fig. II., D, D’, D’). Cut off these, and the ani- 
mal continues to see, hear, touch, taste, and smell as before, and 
can walk, run, jump, and use its limbs with perfect power and 
co-ordination. But the relish and the appetite for food are 
gone. It has to be added that thirst, which is a tactile sensa_ 
tion, may remain. But place food before the animal, and it has 
no inclination to taste it. The occipital lobes are thus the 
centre of those visceral affections, which, as healthy or morbid, 
do so affect our vague feelings of well or ill feeling, which are 
apt to constitute no inconsiderable portion of our happiness or 
unhappiness, and make our temperament and our tempers placid 
or irritable. 

Touch is represented as having its centre in the hippocampal 
region (Fig. I., K). “ Destructive lesions of this region abolish 
tactile sensation on the opposite side of the body. When the 
right hippocampal region is destroyed, sight and hearing are 
unimpaired. But cutaneous stimulation, by pricking, pinching, 
or pungent heat, sufficient to cause lively manifestations of sen- 
sation, when applied to the right side of the body, failed in 
general to elicit any reaction whatever on the left side, whether 
face, or hand, or foot.” 

Smell and Taste are supposed to have their centres, not 
easily distinguishable, in the subiculum cornu ammonis (Fig. L., 
K, anterior portion), “Irritation of thesubiculum, in the mon- 
key, cat, dog, and rabbit, was attended by similar phenomena 
in all—viz., a peculiar torsion of the lip and partial closure of 
the nostril onthe same side. This is evidently the outward ex- 
pression or reflex indication of the excitation of subjective 
olfactory sensations of an intense character.” 

Sight has its cerebral centre in the gyrus angularis (Fig. II, 
C). It seems that the eye, with all its coats and humors, and the 
retina and the optic nerve, might be all entire and in a healthy 
state, and yet there be no vision whatever. In order to sight, 
the action must go up to the cerebral centre. ‘ Destruction of 
the angular gyrus on one side causes blindness in the opposite 
eye. The loss of vision is complete, but is not permanent, if 
the angular gyrus of the opposite hemisphere remains intact, 
compensation rapidly taking place, so that vision is again possi- 
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ble with either eye as before. On destruction of the angular 
gyrus in both hemispheres, the loss of vision is complete and 
permanent.” 

Flearing has its centre in the superior temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution (Fig. II., B). In the experiments conducted, it was 
found that when these were not destroyed, the other senses, 
such as touch, taste, smell, and sight, were not impaired ; but in 
the experiments there was no response to the usual forms of 
auditory stimuli. The animal was perfectly awake, and looking 
around, but was quite unmoved by loud calling, whistling, and 
knocking. 

Our author speaks much more loosely and hesitatingly about 
the Frontal Lobes of the brain. Their functions have not been 
determined either by the method of electrical excitation or that 
of destruction: } 


“ Removal or destruction by the cautery of the anterior frontal lobes is not 
followed by any definite physiological results. The animals retain their appe- 
tites and instincts, and are capable of exhibiting emotional feeling. The 
sensory faculties—sight, hearing, touch, and smell—remain unimpaired. The 
powers of voluntary motion are retained in their integrity.” 


We know for certain that the frontal lobes have a connection 
with motor ganglia, as the corpus striatum and motor tracts. 
It is probable, he thinks, that they may be specially the seat or 
centre of higher intellectual acts, as phrenologists maintain ; but 
he gives no proof, and does not profess to haveany. He is able, 
however, to allot to them avery important function, what he 
calls “inhibition: ” 


“Though not actually motor, they are inhibitory motor, and expend their 
energy in inducing internal changes in the centres of actual motor execution.” 

“The removal of the frontal lobes causes no motor paralysis or other physi- 
ological effects, but causes a form of mental degradation, which may be reduced 
in ultimate analysis to the loss of the faculty of attention. The powers of 
attention and concentration of thought are, further, small and imperfect in 
idiots, with defective development of the frontal lobes; and disease of the fron- 
tal lobes is more especially characteristic of dementia, or general mental degra- 
dation. The frontal regions which correspond to the non-excitable regions of 
the brain of the monkey are small or rudimentary in the lower animals, and 
their intelligence and powers of reflective thought correspond. The develop- 
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ment of the frontal lobes is greatest in man, with the highest intellectual 
powers; and taking one man with another, the greatest intellectual power is 
characteristic of the one with the greatest frontal development.” 


This is all he is able to say—I believe all that any man is 
able to say at this present time. Let us suppose, then, that the 
frontal lobes have a special motor power, and act downward on 
the inferior organs; it has occurred to me that we might there- 
by partially explain those curious mental phenomena which 
have been described, without his endeavoring to give any 
rationale of them, by Sir Henry Holland, in his “Chapters on 
Mental Physiology.” He lays it down as a rule, that if the 
consciousness—or, as I would rather say, the attention—be di- 
rected forcibly or habitually to any organ, that organ is affected. 
We are thinking of an organ; we have some sort of idea of it 
—say of our mouth or stomach—and some project defined or 
undefined regarding it. There will be some action downward 
upon that organ. If we think of the saliva in our mouth, the 
secretion of the glands is increased, and the quantity becomes 
more abundant. I have often been annoyed by this peculiar- 
ity in visiting persons laboring under infectious disease. Hav- 
ing been advised by my physician not to swallow my spittle in 
such circumstances, I have found my mouth filled with saliva 
in consequence of the very attempts to restrain it. ‘The 
organs,” says Dr. Holland, “are variously subject to the same 
influence. The act of swallowing, for instance, becomes mani- 
festly embarrassed, and is made more difficult by the attention 
fixed on it when the morsel to be swallowed comes into contact 
with the part.” ‘The act of articulation in its various forms is as 
obviously subject to the influence we are describing, and especi- 
ally where there exists already some impediment in the func- 
tion. This is curiously illustrated in many cases of stammering, 
and also in paralytic cases, where the organs of speech are 
affected by the disease.” Turning to other parts of the frame, 
we find the same accomplished ‘physician saying: “A similar 
concentration of consciousness in the region of the stomach 
creates in these parts a sense of weight, oppression, or other 
less definite uneasiness, and whenever the stomach is full, ap- 
pears greatly to disturb the digestion of the food.” “The 
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symptoms of the dyspeptic patient are doubtless much aggra- 
vated by the constant and earnest direction of his mind to the 
digestive organs and the functions going on in them. Feelings 
of nausea may be produced or greatly increased in this way, and 
are often suddenly relieved by the attention being directed to 
other objects.” I remember of having sea-sickness cured on the 
instant, when, on stepping on deck, I found that the vessel was 
in danger of sinking, and as I looked abroad on a scene in which 
the howling of the storm and the flashing of the lightning com- 
pletely carried away my attention from my agitated stomach. 

Other portions of our frame, usually supposed to be less 
susceptible, feel the same influence. I remember being sud- 
denly pushed forward on one occasion on a very high platform 
to address an assembly below. As I looked down through the 
boards, I felt as if I might fall, and suddenly, through the atten- 
tion being directed towards them, 1 found my limbs shaking 
and my steps tottering. Had this state of mind continued, I 
would probably have dropped down on the platform; but for- 
tunately I had to address the crowd, and my attention being 
thus drawn off myself, I had not finished the first sentence till 
I found my limbs as calm and firm as if I had stood on the solid 
earth. 

Dr. Holland says that different parts or textures are differ- 
ently affected by the consciousness thus directed to them, 
either from diversity in the organs themselves, or from some 
obscure inequality in the exercise of the power. In some 
cases the influence is a happy one; more frequently it is a 
deranging one. I have observed that the influence is for good 
when it is intended by the Author of our nature that the will 
should be directed to the organ, but that in other cases it is 
followed by a disturbing effect. Thus, so far as our senses are 
concerned, it is evidently intended that we should voluntarily 
exercise and direct them. In such cases, the influence is for 
good. “Noone can direct his consciousness to the organs of 
seeing, hearing, or even of taste, without becoming aware of 
certain changes in their state from the mind thus by effort 
applied to them. It is even possible, as learnt by experiment, 
to give a different intensity to the impressions received from one 
or other eye, or even by the agency of the mind severally upon 
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these parts. And explanation of the improvement of the senses 
by exercise may readily be found in the habitual repetition of 
this mental action, and its effects on the physical condition of 
the organs—in conformity with the more general law, that any 
frequently repeated action of a part invites more of blood and 
nervous power into it, adding, unless there be excess of action, 
to its power and capacity.” In all cases in which nature (by 
which I mean God acting by natural agents) can carry on the 
process without any effort of our will, the morbid brooding 
upon the organ has a tendency to disturb its functions. The 
conceited intermeddling with the operations which God carries 
on has always the effect of injuring and deranging them. 

And this leads me to remark, that this peculiarity of our 
nature may be made a means either of producing or of curing 
disease. It is a common saying that many a disease proceeds 
from imagination. This isa literal truth. The hypochondriac 
imagines that he has disease in the heart or stomach; he is 
led in consequence to think much of these organs, and he thus 
produces the very malady of which he was afraid. On the 
other hand, disease has in some cases been cured through the 
same law of our constitution. A friend of mine, an eminent 
medical practitioner, assures me that he has at times effected a 
cure in the following way: He tells the patient that the malady 
under which he is laboring requires the application of a blister ; 
he prepares the blister and sends it to the house of the sick 
man, with instructions that if he is not better by a certain time, 
say by evening, it must be applied. The patient meanwhile 
has the pleasant reflection before him of this application ; this 
keeps the attention fixed on the part, and, strange as it may 
seem, the fear of the blister has the same stimulating effect as 
the actual use of it, and before the set hour has arrived, the 
part is not unfrequently so improved as to render the actual 
application unnecessary. The cure effected by Dr. Beddoes has 
often been quoted. He was about to try the effect of electricity 
upon a paralytic, and before doing so inserted a thermometer 
under his tongue, simply in order to ascertain the heat of his 
body. The patient assumed that the thermometer was to be 
the means of cure, and became so much better after the first few 
minutes that the electric shock was not given, and he recovered 
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simply by the daily use of the thermometer. Doubtless the 
cures effected by homceopathic globules and by magnetic influ- 
ences and mesmeric passes have been much indebted to this 
process. It is believed that even organic diseases may at times 
be cured in this way. “The idea,” says Miiller, “that a struct- 
ural defect will certainly be removed by a certain act, increases 
the organic action of the part, and sometimes produces a cure. 
Hence the cure of warts by what is called sympathy, sz fabula 
vera.’ Weare accustomed to say that we owe these diseases 
and these cures to imagination; but this explanation is far too 
loose: the truth is, we owe them to that curious law according 
to which the attention of the mind directed to an organ affects 
the functions of that organ. 

To this same property we owe, in part, certain of the influ- 
ences wielded by the mesmerist. We say in part, for there is 
another law at work. The mesmerist must first of all acquire a 
power over the law of thought of the person mesmerized. 
This can also be explained, but it is away from our present pur- 
pose, as it arises from laws toa great extent mental. But it 
falls within our present topic to show that when the mesmerizer 
has got this control, all the rest follows according to the law 
now expounded. He wishes, let us suppose, to deprive the 
party under his influence of the use of a particular organ, say of 
the power of moving his arm or limb, or of opening his lips. 
He has only by hints, by pointing, by passes, to direct the atten- 
tion of the person strongly to these parts of the frame, and a 
derangement is produced similar to that in my limbs when I 
looked down through the boards of the high platform, and all 
healthy and steady action becomes impossible. 

I regret that I cannot dwell longer on these interesting 
topics on which so little has been ascertained in time past, but 
where I am convinced not a little may be ascertained in time 
to come, by careful observation. I have said enough, I 
trust, to point out in what way investigation should be con- 
ducted. Inquiry into this subject has not always been prose- 
cuted in a careful spirit. Every one knows that in this dark 
and cloudy region, which intervenes between the two territories 
of mind and matter,we meet with some of the profoundest 
mysteries of our nature. Here we fall in with sleep, dotage, 
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somnambulism, insanity-——topics on which little or no light has 
been thrown. In the mists and clouds which forever brood 
over this dark gulf, a thousand errors have been lurking. In 
this border territory there is a continual warfare going on. But 
the very mystery which attaches to them is ever tempting per- 
sons of ardent curiosity and little caution, of strong fancy and 
weak judgment, to penetrate into these depths, and to specu- 
late far beyond what they are entitled to do, on the principles 
of a rigid induction. In particular, we find the mesmerist dis- 
playing his phantasmagoria in this darkened room, to the aston- 
ishment of the vulgar. I acknowledge that the mesmerist has 
certain curious and important facts that he is playing with. It 
is vain to deny that there is a singular set of psychological and 
physiological phenomena which may, for want of a better name, 
be called Mesmeric. I am convinced, indeed, that there is 
no truth whatever in the doctrine of Clairvoyance; I am sure 
that not only has no satisfactory proof been advanced in its 
behalf, but that it has been disproven by the tests to which it 
has been put. But it cannot be denied that, both in health and 
in disease, mind and body are often in very curious states, and 
these states can be produced and operated upon by artificial 
means. But it has commonly been the business of the prac- 
tisers of mesmerism not to throw light on these topics, but 
rather to perplex them, their ambition being not so much to 
explain these phenomena as to excite our surprise by represent- 
ing them as more wonderful than they really are; and in accom- 
plishing this end, some have been found guilty of not a little 
studious concealment—nay, of not a little trickery and deceit. 
Of all persons they seem to be the most unfitted to clear up 
this most difficult subject, and to put it upon a scientific basis. 
But we trust that the very wonder which they have excited, 
and the abuse which they have made of positive facts, will stir 
up others, qualified for the task, to make the attempt to probe 
these questions to the bottom. The result of this will be that 
the wonders which so strike the vulgar will very much diminish, 
and finally disappear, but only to disclose other wonders which 
will fill the intelligent mind at once with admiration and awe, 
as intimately connected at once with the strength and weak- 
ness of that nature of ours, which combines in itself the great- 
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est strength and the greatest weakness. “In wonder,” says 
Coleridge, ‘all philosophy began, in wonder it ends, and admira- 
tion fills up the interspace. But the first wonder is the off- 
spring of ignorance, the last is the parent of adoration. The 
first is the birth-throe of our knowledge, the last is its euthan- 
asia and apotheosis.” 

I have now to call attention to another and higher function 
of the brain. The cerebrum, we have seen, contains centres of 
sensation and locomotion—the mind through them has a per- 
ception of forms, colors, smells, sounds, and tastes, and has 
power over the organs. But these centres give us not only our 
primary perceptions: they are necessary to the reproduction of 
them in idea when the objects are absent—to what Carpenter 
and the physiologists, following James Mill, call ideations, but 
I would rather call phantasms ; a*phrase taken from Aristotle, 
which (with phantasy, the faculty of which phantasm is the 
product) some of us are anxious torevive. I have taught this 
doctrine, as many of my pupils may remember, for more than 
a quarter of a century. The view is sanctioned by Bain and 
by Ferrier. To explain what is meant: whatever be the organ 
by which we see (it used to be thought the optic thalamus, it 
is now believed to be the angular gyrus), that same organ is 
required in order to our being able to recall it in image when 
it is absent. Thus, if the centre of vision be the gyrus, a 
healthy state of that organism is needed, not only in order to 
see the object, say the Falls of Niagara, but to recall them. It 
is the same with all the other senses. In order to image visce- 
ral sensations, the occipital lobes must be in exercise ; in order 
to remember sounds, we need the temporo-sphenoidal; and 
in order to recall tastes and odors, the subiculum. I hold that 
in both cases, both in the perceptions and in the reproduced 
ideas, the mind does the work, produces the perceptions and 
the ideas; but in both it needs an organ, and this organ is the 
same in both operations. By this law we can explain so far 
certain curious facts. 

I shall suppose that we are cherishing a very strong mental 
affection—this may so affect the organism that we feel as if we 
saw the object before us. We may thus account for some of 
the most curious phenomena of our compound nature. Sir 
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Isaac Newton, having been employed in looking upon the sun 
in a looking-glass, brought his eyes to such a pass that he could 
look upon no large object without seeing the sun before him. 
If he but thought upon the sun, he presently saw his picture, 
though he was in the dark. In order to be rid of this un- 
pleasant sensation, he shut himself up for three or four days in 
a dark chamber, and so far recovered from them; but for months 
after, the spectrum of the sun began to return as often as he 
began to meditate upon the phenomena, even though he lay in 
bed at midnight, with his curtains drawn. Years after, he thought 
that he could make the phantasm return by “the power of his 
fancy.” Here we have an evident reaction of mind and matter. 
The bodily organism gives the mental*image, and the thinking 
of the object—the fancy of it—calls up the bodily image. By 
the help of this same principle, we can account for the experi- 
ence of Goethe. ‘“ When I closed my eyes,” says he, “and de- 
pressed my head, I could cause the image of a flower to appear 
in the middle of the field of vision; this flower did not for a 
moment retain its first form, but unfolded itself, and developed 
from its interior new flowers, formed of colored, or, sometimes, 
green leaves. These were not natural flowers, but of fantastic 
forms, although symmetrical as the rosettes of sculptors. I was 
unable to fix any one form, but the development of new flowers 
continued as long as I desired it, without any variation in the 
rapidity of the changes. The same thing occurred when I 
figured to myself a variegated disk. The colored figures upon 
it underwent constant changes, which extended progressively 
from the centre towards the periphery, exactly like the changes 
in the modern kaleidoscope.” The physiologist Miiller repre- 
sents himself as frequently seeing different figures in the field 
of vision when he lay quietly down to sleep. Miiller had no 
voluntary power over either the production of these images or 
their changes of form. Goethe, on the contrary, was able to give 
the type for the phantasm, and then the different variations 
ensued on it, as it seemed, independent of the will, though 
with regularity and symmetry. “This difference,” says Miller, 
“accorded well with the characters of our minds, of which the 
one had all the creative power of the poet, while the other was 
engaged in the investigation of theactual phenomena of nature.” 
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This curious power is not possessed by all; it seems, indeed, to 
be confined to comparatively few. Some of those who possess 
it can exercise it at any time, others only at particular times. 
I have sometimes thought that it is a power to be feared rather 
than coveted. 

This same principle may explain many cases of spectral illu- 
sions. When dreams are very vivid, the person actually sees the 
scene as he suddenly opens his eyes upon awaking. “A friend 
of mine,’ says Sir Benjamin Brodie,’ “on awaking in the morn- 
ing saw standing at the foot of his bed a figure in a sort of Per- 
sian dress. It was as plainly to be seen and as distinct as the 
chairs and tables in the room, so that my friend was on the 
point of going up to it, that he might ascertain what, or rather 
who, it was. Looking, however, steadfastly at it, he observed 
that although the figure was as plain as possible, the door be- 
hind it was plainly to be seen also, and presently the figure dis- 
appeared. Considering the matter afterwards, he recollected 
that he had had a dream in which the Persian figure played a 
conspicuous part.” Most persons must have fallen in with the 
cases of children awakening out of sleep, and incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between the imaginary scenes of which they had 
been dreaming, and the actual objects before them. 

There is but a step between these and spectral illusions 
actually believed in, and even that intermediate space is filled 
up with cases in which spectres are seen without being believed 
in. “The case of a gentleman,” says Dr. Abercrombie,’ ‘has 
been communicated to me, who has been all his life affected by 
the appearance of. spectral figures. To such an extent does 
this peculiarity exist, that, if he meets a friend in the street, he 
cannot at first satisfy himself whether he really sees the indi- 
vidual or a spectral figure. By close attention he can remark 
a difference between them, in the outline of the real figure 
being more distinctly defined than that of the spectral. But in 
general he takes means for correcting his visual impression by 
touching the figure, or by listening to the sound of his foot- 
steps. He has also the power of calling up spectral figures at 
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his will, by directing his attention steadily to the conception of 
his own mind, and this may either consist of a figure or a scene 
which he has seen, or it may be a composition created by his 
imagination. But though he has the power of producing the 
illusion, he has no power of banishing it; and when he has 
called up any particular spectral figure or scene, he never can 
say how long it may haunt him. The gentleman is in the 
prime of life, of sound mind, in good health, and engaged in 
business.” 

A somewhat similar case has come within my own experi- 
ence. A lady of my acquaintance had had her nerves dread- 
fully shattered in consequence of a fall, and for years after she 
was haunted with dark and disagreeable thoughts. These were 
usually confined to the mind, but at times they were bodied in 
external images. She was a person of naturally a strong mind, 
and never for one instant believed inthe reality of the spectres. 
I was called in to administer to her the consolations of religion, 
which, in such afflicting circumstances, were found to be un- 
speakably precious. 

Here, then, we have cases of a mental conception so affect- 
ing some portion of the sensory organism that the person feels 
as if he saw the object. After much the same manner, sounds 
have been heard. Dr. Holland mentions the case of a lady, ad- 
vanced in years, and much devoted to music through life, who 
unceasingly heard musical sounds or airs. Of the tunes thus 
impressing her with a sort of a reality, some were familiar to her, 
others altogether new combinations. The struggle between the 
voluntary power conscious of the delusion and the physical sen- 
sations offered many curious facts. A particular air could gen- 
erally be brought on by the will, but not dismissed again except 
by a strong effort to take upanother. The same author tells us of 
a person who fora time believed in and acted upon the reality of 
illusive sounds and conversations, but afterwards came to know 
that they were imaginary, partly by his never discovering any 
person in the places whence the voices had come, chiefly by 
finding himself able on trial to suggest the words which were 
thus seemingly uttered by some one external to himself. Dr. 
Holland adds there was for the most part some obvious foun- 
dation in the thoughts or feelings at the time for the phrases 
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which seemed to reach the ear from without. From all this it 
appears very clear to me that there was-an action of the men- 
tal conception upon the organism, putting it in very much the 
same state as the external sound does. I am convinced that 
similar phenomena occur in regard to the other senses, and that 
there are illusory touches, tastes, and odors produced by mental 
anticipations or images. 

“ We have acase of illusory smells recorded in the Life of Chal- 
mers: “A party of ministers had met at the manse (ot Kilcon- 
quhar), where a number of them were to remain all night, and 
among the rest Mr. Gray, against whom some slight pique, on 
account of a real or assumed literary superiority, was enter- 
tained. The question as to the relative power of the imagina- 
tion and senses was raised, and the argument rose high, Mr. 
Gray alone taking the side of the~-senses, and all the others the 
side of the imagination. The combatants parted for the night ; 
Mr. Gray, by retiring first, giving his adversaries the opportunity 
of concocting the trick by which they made his own act contra- 
dict his argument. It was the custom at that time to wear wigs, 
which were given to the servant at night to be powdered for the 
next day. When Mr. Gray, with his freshly-powdered wig, came 
down next morning to the breakfast-room, he found it unoccu- 
pied. It was not till one of his brethren joined him, who, on 
approaching, gave very distinct but not very agreeable indica- 
tions, that a most offensive odor was issuing from the wig. Try- 
ing his own senses, Mr. Gray could detect nothing amiss, but 
laughed at his friend for his folly. Now, however, a second 
friend came in, who declared immediately on entering that there 
was a very strong smell of brimstone in the room, and laid it at 
once and unhesitatingly to the wig. .The laugh subsided, but 
still, after a second trial, Mr. Gray could find nothing amiss. 
But a third friend came in, and a fourth, and a fifth, all fixing 
the alleged offence upon the wig, till, his own senses overcome 
at last, and the victory given to his adversaries, Mr. Gray flung 
the harmless wig indignantly away, exclaiming, ‘Why, the fel- 
low has put brimstone on the wig.’” (Life, I., p. 192.) 

There is scarcely any perceptible line between some of these 
cases and those in which the illusion is complete. In the case 
of many persons who see spectres, there is first a bodily disor- 
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ganization, acting on the mind in the way of calling up certain 
ideas, and then this idea producing a particular state of the 
organism which gives a bodily shape tothe idea. In other cases, 
the phenomenon originates within, and proceeds from a domi- 
nant idea, so strong and vivid as to affect the corresponding 
part of the organism. Give us only such a vivid conception, 
and an organism disordered by it or by other causes, and we 
can now account for the spectres which have been seen both by 
sane men and by lunatics. We can explain in this way the 
vision said to have been seen by Brutus before the battle of 
Philippi; the sad prognostications in his mind must have created 
it. Thus, too, are we to account for the ghosts which have 
haunted the conscience-stricken murderer until he delivered 
himself into the hands of justice. To the same cause we are 
to refer the authenticated cases of second-sight ; persons of 
moodish and morbid minds and disordered stomachs and brains 
are ever seeing spectral images, and when no fact corresponds 
to them, they are forgotten almost as easily as dreams; whereas 
when there are, as there will be at times, coincidences in real 
life, the vision is remembered, related, and declared to be a 
prophecy. Some have supposed that it is in this way that we 
are to account for Swedenborg’s constant intercourse with the 
external world: by his high intellectual and spiritual conceptions 
he could make Moses and Elias and Paul appear before him as 
easily as Goethe, by his poetical fancy and through his botanical 
predilections, could surround himself with visions of opening 
flowers. 

It is easy to conceive that when the person has become 
deranged, that these spectral illusions should be more frequent 
and exercise a greater control over his mind. For, in the first 
place, derangement often, if not always, proceeds from a dis- 
eased brain—diseased in the way we have been speaking of, and 
such a brain must be peculiarly susceptible of producing illusive 
scenes; and, in the second place, the mind thus distracted is 
less capable of distinguishing between truth and fiction. The 
disordered mind and the disordered brain conspire to construct 
an imaginary world, in the midst of which the person lives and 
moves, conversing with those around him and listening to their 
conversation, acting and being acted on, and experiencing feel- 
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ings of joy or of sorrow, according to the nature of the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed. And in all this there may 
only be the disorganization of powers of body and mind, which 
are usually good and beneficent, just as in bodily disease there 
is simply the disorder of organs which, when in health, are the 
chief source of our activity and physical enjoyment. 

Returning to the frontal region of the brain, we find that a 
very special function belongs to one of the lobes—to the third 
frontal convolution (Fig. II., A”). M. Broca has shown that this 
is the Organ of Speech. A lesion of it produces what is called 
aphasia. The person is quite capable of appreciating the 
meaning of words uttered in his hearing. But 


“the word spoken, though it calls up the idea or meaning, cannot call up 
the word itself actually or in idea, owing to the centres of word execution and 
word ideation being destroyed. The appreciation of the meaning of spoken 
words is readily accounted for by the fact that in the process of education an 
association is formed directly between certain sounds and certain objects of 
sense simultaneously with, if not antecedent to, the formation of the cohesive 
associations between these sounds and certain acts of articulation. The cohe- 
sion or association between sound and meaning remains unimpaired in aphasia ; 
it is the cohesion between sound and articulation which is broken by removal 
of the organic factor of the organic nexus.” ‘Some can neither speak nor 
write; some can write, but cannot speak; some can write their names, but can- 
not write any thing else; all can comprehend spoken language, many can com- 
prehend written language; others not at all, or only imperfectly.” 


Aphasia seems to be confined to the left side, and our author 
ingeniously accounts for this: 


“The loss of speech, actually or in idea, from destruction of the centres of 
articulation is not more difficult of explanation, on the principles laid down in 
this chapter, than the loss of sight, presentatively or representatively, from de- 
struction of the angular gyri. That which constitutes the apparent difficulty is the 
explanation of speechlessness without motor paralysis from unilateral lesion of 
the centres of articulation in the left hemisphere. This difficulty is explicable 
on the principles laid down in reference to motor acquisitions in general. As 
the right side of the body is more immediately concerned in volitional motor 
acts, so the education is principally in the motor centres of the left hemisphere 
{owing to the decussation of nerves spoken of above], and these centres are 
more especially the organic bases of motor acquisitions. The left articulatory 
centres, as has been argued by more than one observer, preponderate over the 
right in the initiation of motor acts of articulation. They are, therefore, more 
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especially the organic bases of the memory of articulations, and of their revival 
in idea. The destruction of the left articulatory centres removes the motor 
line of the cohesions which have been formed by long education between the 
centres of hearing and sight, and between the centres of ideation in general.” 


Thus far I have been writing chiefly of the cerebral centres 
of the senses. But it seems that the concurrence of the motor 
centres is required in order to our forming ideas in which the 
object is represented as acting and being in motion. Prof. Bain 
fondly dwells on this circumstance, and it is thus described by 
Perrier 


“Our idea of a circle is a combination of an ideal colored outline with an 
ideal circular sweep of the eyeballs, or it may be of the tactile impressions coin- 
ciding with an ideal circumduction of the arm or hand, or perhaps with both 
these factors combined. The same elements enter in all varieties of form or 
shape of which we are capable of forming an idea. Our ideas of distance, 
weight, resistance, all involve not merely sensory factors, but these combined 
with muscular movements. To revive any of these ideas is to revive both the 
sensory and motor elements of their composition; and we tend in ideation to 
repeat the actual movements which were concerned in the primary act of cogni- 
tion.” ‘We have thus a sensory memory and a motor memory, sensory ideas 
and motor ideas; sensory ideas being revived sensations, motor ideas being re- 
vived or ideal movements. Ideal movements form a no less important element 
in our mental processes than ideally revived sensations.” He adds, “ There is 
practically no limit to the number of associated combinations of sensory and 
motor elements. Sensory centres form organic associations with other sensory 
centres, motor centres with motor centres, sensory centres simple and in com- 
plex association with simple or complex associations of motor centres.” 

\ 

This doctrine may be adopted provisionally and as an hy- 
pothesis. We cannot have an idea of a sensible object without 
the concurrence of the sense centres, or of an object in motion 
without an action of the motor centres. We need a sense 
centre to have an idea of a carriage, and of a motor centre to 
picture it as moving; and I have to add, of the language centre 
to speak of it. Every one knows and feels and acknowledges 
that the mind is so far dependent on the brain. The account I 
have now given, taken so far from Ferrier, but not wrought by 
him into a theory, may perhaps enable us to form a more in- 
telligible idea of it than we ever had before. It shows us what 
brain action can do, but it also shows what it cannot do. We 
see how the perception of bodily objects and the recalling of 
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them require the co-action of brain organs, both of these pro- 
cesses implying consciousness, being in fact mental, and not 
cerebral. We see how the mind must be hindered in all its 
operations when certain centres of the brain are injured or are 
out of their normal connection—when the sensor centres, for 
instance, do not act with the motor. Deprive any one of the 
power of picturing forms, and colors, and odors, and tastes, and 
sounds, and touches, and motions, and of using symbols for 
several or all of these, and we see how repressed the mind 
would be. The views of the sensible qualities of objects being 
mixed up and confused, the persons would inevitably fall into 
mistakes in their judgments, and reasonings proceeding on in- 
adequate notions and false premises; and in the end the very 
moral convictions proceeding on the erroneous representations 
might be perverted. We can understand} how, on the brain 
being disorganized, the old man should lose his memory and 
forget names. I believe that very many of the well-known 
peculiarities of dotage—its incapacity and its delusions—can be 
thus accounted for. Certain of the organs are working abnor- 
mally, and raising up perverted pictures, whereas others are 
decayed and inoperative; and thus the man is without the 
means of forming a correct judgment. All this may be, with- 
out his having lost his true mental capacity of understanding, 
moral discernment, and affection, which are ready to work in 
this world when the hindrances are removed, or in the other 
world when a spiritual body is provided. 

So far as sense perceptions and sense ideations are Bonccmed: 
the maxim of the Stoic philosophy (not of Aristotle, as our 
author says) may be true: “Nihil est in intellectu quod non 
prius fuerit in sensu.” But there is nothing whatever in these 
observations or experiments to show that it is true of our 
higher ideas—of mind, of consciousness, of thought, of moral 
excellence, of justice, of.merit and demerit, of infinity. Prof. 
Ferrier is not justified, even in appearance, in the conclusion he 
draws, that in these cerebral actions “we have the basis of all 
intellectual and volitional acquisitions.” For in all this we have 
only sensor and motor affections of the body, and sense percep- 
tions and reproductions of sense perceptions inthe mind. As 
yet, we have none of the higher manifestations of mind—no 
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judgment, no reasoning, no idea of perfection, no determination 
to make sacrifices, to do good and resist evil. To produce these, 
we must call on higher attributes of mind, and these observa- 
tions furnish no proof whatever that these require special cere- 
bral centres. 

So far, then, as physiological observation and experiments 
have gone, they do not show, or even seem to show, that brain 
action can produce or explain mental action. After all, the old 
account seems the correct one—that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, its functions being instrumental and subsidiary. It is 
believed that in lower organisms the brain matter is in a dif- 
fused state; that the sensation is a sensus vagus, and that the 
locomotion has very loose ends. In higher animals it becomes 
centred in little brains, and these become more and more 
specialized as we ascend the scale, and they are differentiated to 
the greatest extent in man. But there is no absolute proof 
that in the end they accomplish a higher purpose in kind—they 
certainly do so in degree and in intensity—than they did at the 
beginning. They may, for all that these experiments show, be 
merely organs of sensation and locomotion, original and re- 
vived. It is difficult to prove a negative, and I do not affirm 
that the brain can have no other functions than these. But if 
there be others, let it be proven that there are; and what is still 
more important, let it be shown scientifically what they can do, 
and this will bring out what they cannot do. 

In meeting materialism, we are on impregnable ground 
when we show first that mind and matter are made known to 
us by different organs—the one by self-consciousness, the other 
by the senses ; and, secondly, that they are made known as pos- 
sessing very different attributes, the one being characterized by 
thought and feeling, the other by extension and resistance, 
Prof. Ferrier is far too wise and too candid to affirm that brain 
action can account for mental action. He says, “No purely 
physiological investigation can explain the phenomena of con- 
sciousness.” “We may succeed in determining the exact 
nature of the molecular changes which occur in the brain when 
a sensation is experienced, but this will not bring us one whit 
nearer the explanation of the nature of that which constitutes the 
sensation. The one is objective and the other subjective, and 
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neither can be expressed in terms of the other.” I am sorry 
to find him, after he has made these admissions, following Bain, 
and declaring that “the physical changes and the psychical 
modifications are the objective and subjective sides of a double- 
faced unity; and that mental operations in the last analysis 
must be merely the subjective side of sensory and motor sub- 
strata.’ The word “side,” as applied to mind, has and can have 
no meaning. Tyndall, in that wild careering lecture which he 
delivered lately at Birmingham, and in which he lets us see 
where his philosophy (if philosophy it can be called) must end, 
has forcibly stated this: “It is no explanation to say that the 
objective and subjective effects are two sides of one and the 
same phenomenon. Why should the phenomenon have two 
sides? This is the very core of the difficulty. There are 
plenty of molecular motions which do not, exhibit this two- 
sidedness. Does water think or feel when it forms into frost 
ferns upon a window-pane? If not, why should the molecular 
motion of the brain be yoked to this mysterious companion 
—consciousness ?” The word “side” so applied is at best meta- 
phorical, and has a misleading tendency, as implying that mind 
has shape. We can understand that our body has a side, but 
cannot have the dimmest idea of a meditation or a sentiment 
being a side or having a side. ; 

It has been shown by physiologists that you may destroy 
any one organ of the brain without affecting the integrity of 
the mind. It has been proven that you may take away.a whole 
hemisphere of the brain without the mind losing its inherent 
capacity. We have all seen that while the body and its organs 
are dissolving into the dust from which they have sprung, the 
mind may be as active and as intelligent as ever, and may catch 
glimpses more vivid and exalted than ever it had before of the 
world opening on its view. 

JAMES McCosH. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE FRANCE OF 
TO-DAY. 


FoR tngtione: of humanity, or rather for the honor of God 
who has formed in it his image, the real foundation of 
history is religious. No influence is comparable to the action 
exerted on a people by their beliefs. Such as is their God will 
be their inmost character; and this so truly, that they have 
only to alter their ideas of God in order that their destinies 
may be entirely transformed. In vain does Positivism reiterate 
that the age of theology is past, that modern humanity sits 
now intrenched within the circle of things visible; and though, 
as a spirited writer has declared, it should henceforward confine 
itself to making the tour of the planet, this prevents not reli- 
gion from still being to-day the very soul of contemporary his- 
tory ; the most formidable struggles of our time are kindled by 
it. Within a year have we not seen burst forth in Oriental 
Europe a war which is in reality a religious war? If this view 
be true, there is a serious interest in knowing, upon this capi- 
tal point, what is the real state of the various peoples which 
are, as it were, the great actors of history, and in particular of 
this French nation, which, after having submitted to the most 
terrible lessons of a misfortune almost unexampled in our 
epoch, is passing through a crisis so worthy of interest, and, as 
we trust, so fruitful of grand results. It will be easy to show 
from facts that the very node of her destinies lies in her reli- 
gious history. Of the latter we shall make a rapid sketch, in 
order to fully understand what is her real condition in this 
regard, at the present moment. 
41 
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For nations, as for individuals, there come decisive hours, 
wherein they are called upon to make a resolution upon which 
their future shall depend. 

The eighteenth century was one of those epochs for France. 
It is certain that she was at that time undecided between the 
Reformation and Catholicism. We know no more peremptory 
refutation of the famous theory of the predominant influence of 
race and environment than the rapid development of the Re- 
formation upon this land of France, where it has been main- 
tained that the Roman religion alone could be developed, as if 
it were a fatality for the Latin races. Here new beliefs were 
\not like an exotic plant that can subsist only by; cial cul- 
ture; on the contrary, they had a character altogether national. 
The Reformation in France was completely French, unfolding 
and at the same time purifying the inherent qualities of the 
nation: clearness of idea, precision of language, impetuous 
courage, and at times that chivalrous character of which it is 
possessed on great occasions. It spread with unheard-of rapid- 
ity, thereby showing that it answered to a general need. Its 
conquests were multiplied amongst all classes, from the peasantry 
and the artisans to the ranks of the highest aristocracy. The 
bourgeoisie, above all, the universities, upon which had been 
poured the breath of renascence, gave to it its most eminent 
representatives. In the court and on the famous promenade 
of the Pr¢ aux Clercs, where the young nobles of the time were 
wont to throng, were heard hummed those psalms and versions 
by Marot that were sung in the conventicles in which the adher- 
ents of the new beliefs had fain evaded persecution, though 
ever ready to face and to endure it. Weare not to review that 
grand history of the French Reformation, which gave to Prot- 
estantism some of its most heroic types, such as Coligny and 
D’Aubigné, and also the very masters of its doctrine, in the 
immortal Calvin and Theodore Beza. Unfortunately, an ambi- 
tious aristocracy, who, if they had faith, were too often forgetful 
of works, being more desirous of acquiring appanages for them- 
selves than of setting the example of the Christian virtues, 
threw Protestantism into the hazards of civil war, and by put- 
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ting in its hand the sword, caused it to descend from the sphere 
of the simple truth which is immortal, into that of the games | 
of force, in which whoever takes the sword shall perish by the 
sword, unless he be the stronger. In spite of the recantation 
of Henry IV., the defeat of Protestantism was not yet com- 
plete, until after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes under 
Louis XIV.—a most odious breach of faith with regard to the 
great treaty concluded between the two religions under the 
auspices of the first of the Bourbon kings. Although reduced 
definitively to the condition of a minority since the end of the 
sixteenth century, and constantly battered in breaches before 
being proscribed in the course of the seventeenth, it formed 
still an imposing corporation in the kingdom at the eve of the 
revocation ef the Edict of Nantes. It counted in all parts of 
the country numerous churches, animated by a sincere and en- 
lightened piety, and bound together by that admirable synodi- 
cal system which was to become the model of representative 
governments. The universities of Montauban, of Sémur, of 
Sédan, were centres of Christian science; its clergy were learned, 
pious, eloquent; and it had formed a laborious bourgeoisie, 
by which flourishing industries had been everywhere created. 
It is certain from the admission of impartial historians, even 
Catholic by birth, such as Edgar Quinet and Michelet, that 
even after its defeat in the sixteenth century, Protestantism, 
by preserving, conformably to the edict of Henry IV., the 
simple right of existence, would have exerted the happiest in- 
fluence on the destinies of France; it would have stemmed for 
her the terrible reactions of the eighteenth century against a 
despotic religion, and would have given her against the day of 
instituting the parliamentary régime a third estate, sober, en- 
lightened, prepared for civil by religious liberty, which would 
have spared her many shocks and tempests. Exposed to the 
most frightful persecution, the French Protestants quitted in 
great numbers their native soil; those who remained bathed it 
with their blood, or were consigned to the galleys of the grand 
rot. The feeble residue that escaped the sabre of the dragoons 
found no spot of sunlight in a fatherland; theirs to live pro- 
scribed and to celebrate their worship in those famous assem- 
blies in the wilderness which shall be the everlasting honor of 
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their courageous faith. Persecution succeeded, none the less, 
to the most serious detriment of France, in cruelly weakening 
Protestantism in numbers and importance. 

Another event of the same order was no less fatal to it in 
the religious point of view: the condemnation by the throne 
and Papal See combined of Jansenism, which had founded at 
Port Royal a school of lofty piety, whose influence became 
widely spread. Jansenism was not, undoubtedly, so complete a 
return as the Reformation to the Evangelical faith. It opposed, 
nevertheless, to the semi-Pelagianism of the Jesuits the doctrine 
of grace, drawn by it rather from St. Augustine than from St. 
Paul, but having none the less that strange yet fundamentally 
logical consequence of setting up the independence of the reli- 
gious conscience as opposed to human authorities, while at 
times entirely disregarding liberty of judgment. It is thus that 
whensoever man is thrown at the feet of the Divine Sovereignty, 
even to the extent of entire abnegation, he is relieved from all 
other sovereignties; and the lower he prostrates himself before 
the Almighty, the more is he exalted before his fellow-men, 
formed alike of the same clay. The Augustinianism of the 
Jansenists gave them a certain independence of the Papacy, 
whose authority they limited to questions of doctrine, refusing 
to it the decision of those of fact. They were the born adver- 
saries of the Ultramontane tendency which began to strengthen 
at this time under the auspices of the Society of Jesus. It is 
known what a war they waged upon it, not only in the doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical point of view, but even in the moral, denounc- 
ing and combating its loose maxims, which are summarized in 
the verse of the greatest comic poet of France: 


“Tl est avec le ciel des accomodéments.” 


Pascal, one of the masters of Christian apologetics, and one 
of the finest geniuses of our literature, whose achievement it 
was to fashion French prose, that marvellous instrument of the 
French mind, riddled Jesuitism in his ‘“ Provinciales” with bril- 
liant and piercing shafts, that recall those divine darts sped from 
the quiver of Apollo, in the Homeric combats. Port Royal with 
St. Cyran, Arnaud, Silvestre de Sacy, and the saintly religion- 
aries at whose head were Mére Angélique and Mére Agnes, was 
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a centre of light and of sanctity. At this austere and fervent 
school was prepared for France, in default of the Calvinistic 
Reformation, and very surely, despite the protestations of the 
Jansenists, under the influence of it, another reformation that 
might have transformed Catholicism and have rendered it truly 
national, under shelter of Italian servitudes and superstitions. 
The same policy that had as its maxim absolute unity in all 
domains, brought about the proscription of Port Royal after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Louis XIV. made himself 
the executor of the unjust condemnations of the Papacy. The 
sacred monastery, which had seen crowding within its enclosure 
the ete of French society, was destroyed, the religious inmates 
were dispersed, the recluses chased from theirasylum. After its 
walls had been thrown down, its ideas were implacably attacked ; 
and the eighteenth century was filled with mean and hateful 
persecutions of the unfortunate remnant of Jansenism, who 
were pursued even to their deathbeds, beset in their agony, 
and adjured to yield adherence to that famous bull, Unzgenitis, 
which was the very charter of triumphant Jesuitism. 

Brilliant victories these may well have seemed, they were 
none the less dangerous indeed to the very souls who made 
them subject of felicitation. As long as Louis XIV. lived, his 
prestige sufficed to suppress discontent and indignation; but 
irreligion augmented daily in the nation in the wake of that 
intolerant and odious policy. At heart the king dreaded irre- 
ligion much less than schism, even though imbued with the 
Christian sentiment. St. Simon relates in his ‘‘ Memoires,” that 
when the Duke of Orleans was taking leave of his uncle, to 
rejoin the Spanish army, the king indignantly reproached him 
for having among his compagnons de voyage a Jansenist. “ No, 
sire,” responded the young prince, “he is only an atheist.” 
The king was at once appeased. To him atheism was much 
less abominable than Protestantism, or even Jansenism. And 
yet here was the enemy that was later to shiver his crown and 
to avenge upon his coffin the victims of his persecutions, by 
casting it on the highway in the days of the bloody revolution 
he was preparing by his attempts upon the human conscience. 
Scarcely had his remains been conducted with pomp to the 
vaults of St. Denis, when the public spirit, long repressed be- 
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neath that sceptre which, thanks to Madame de Maintenon, had 
become the rod of the Jesuits’ wrath, escapes by every outlet 
like a schoolboy, free at length to shake off a galling regimen 
of restraint. Now we have all the transports of license; we 
have the regency and its orgies. Soon the reactionary move- 
ment against the régime of Louis XIV. became much more 
grave. The time had not yet come when institutions could be 
attacked, overthrown and rebuilded; the attack was made upon 
doctrines, upon ideas, and since it was impossible to be revolu- 
tionary in the domain of politics, the philosophical domain was 
chosen. At heart the French spirit had always been hostile to 
the Ultramontane tyranny. The writings that had been marked 
by its liveliest impress were stinging satires on the Romish doc- 
trines, commencing with that famous book of Rabelais’, which, 
like an immense implement of war, heaps the citadel of religious 
despotism with all sorts of projectiles, from those cast of the 
most precious metal down to the vilest bone. After him can 
be traced a whole line of satirical spirits who attack the same 
enemy—authors of Menippean satire, Moliére with his ‘ Tar- 
tuffe,” and many others. Moreover, the same opposition was 
manifested with grave earnestness in the solemn sessions of the 
States-General, held unfortunately at intervals too irregular to 
become true parliaments clothed with sufficient authority to 
restrain the power of the throne. The deputies of the Third 
Estate, and sometimes those of the nobility, had not ceased to 
protest against the encroachments of Rome, and the great judi- 
ciary bodies which were the honor of ancient France were faithful 
guardians of those traditions. If royalty in the seventeenth cen- 
tury had been more reasonable, more moderate; if it had given 
satisfaction on this point to the national sentiment, the latter 
would not have exalted itself above measure—it would have read- 
ily allied itself with a religion at once serious and liberal. Un- 
fortunately, as we have seen, it was violated by the centralizing 
fanaticism of Louis XIV. Thus when it was in a position to 
manifest itself anew, it did so like waves long confined behind 
a dike: it precipitated itself in raging billows when no longer 
held in clreck, and proceeded very soon to attack no longer the 
abuses merely of religion, but even religion itself. In the place 
of a Calvin or a Pascal, true emancipators of the conscience, 
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because attached to its divine principle, we have Voltaire—Vol- 
taire, the fell destroyer of the society of old, whose aristocratic 
forms he respected, but only while sapping them at their base. 
Endowed with the liveliest, most piquant wit, having at his 
service a clear and sparkling style, he became the king of his 
century because he was its mouthpiece, and because he served 
his passion with inimitable talent, an indefatigable ardor, an 
animation by turns humorous or eloquent, which imparted life 
to all he touched, and a perseverance of effort that knew how 
to express the same idea of hostility to the old religion under 
a thousand forms, having recourse in turn to poetry, sportive or 
tragic, to science, to history, and to pamphlet literature. His 
truly immense correspondence scattered his ideas broadcast, 
from the palace of Frederick II. and of the great Catharine to 
the lowest of the littérateurs. Voltaire could truly say that his 
name was Legion, so many diverse faculties did he combine 
within himself. Not to do him injustice, it is necessary to 
recognize that he was a thoroughly convinced partisan, if not 
of the liberty of creeds, of which he understood nothing, at 
least of tolerance ; and that he espoused with a grand courage 
the cause of the victims of persecution, such as Calas and Sil- 
ven. Let us not forget that the religion he fought against was 
that which had provoked the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and the destruction of Port Royal, and that it was represented 
by a church very little fervent, but always the persecutor, which, 
. whenever it called together the general assemblies of its clergy, 
granted the king his subsidies only on condition that he re- 
double his severity against the Protestants. When areligion by 
reason of its deformity falls below the general conscience of the 
time, it is sick indeed. The day when it was said of the pagan 
gods, “ They are going,” it was because they were no longer up 
to the standard of their former devotees. The Catholicism of 
the eighteenth century for the same reason could not struggle 
with advantage against Voltaire and the Encyclopedists. Al- 
though Voltaire was commander-in-chief of the army of the phi- 
losophers, he saw himself very soon outstripped by those followers 
who rejected even the Deism he still retained. The expulsion 
of the Jesuits, pronounced by the Parliament of Paris in 1761, 
came too late to be a sufficient satisfaction to the public sense. 
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The positions were already taken. Moreover, the Jesuits were 
not taking away with them the decrees of persecution they had 
inspired; the Edict of Nantes was not re-established; the sol- 
diers of the king constantly pursued Protestants guilty of wor- 
shipping God according to their conscience; the blood of their 
ministers still reddened the scaffold, and their wives and chil- 
dren were kept imprisoned in the convents until they should be 
forcibly converted. Thus there burst forth in the eighteenth 
century, for the reasons we have indicated, this conflict between 
the liberal spirit and a religion of intolerance and enslavement, 
which is the greatest misfortune of France, and which it was 
necessary to take up in its earliest manifestations in order to 
understand her moral history. From this epoch down to our 
own days we shall find it again and again aggravating itself, 
and revealing itself as the grandest obstacle to the consolida- 
tion of liberty. 


EH 


This disheartening divergence is less apparent at the epoch 
of the great French Revolution of 1789, because during several 
years it might appear thatthe anti-religions had decidedly 
crushed out Catholicism. We are not at all tempted to dispar- 
age or calumniate the great movement of emancipation that 
renovated a superannuated society in which right was sacrificed 
to privilege, and which consecrated in the Constituent Assem- 
bly the most precious liberties. At the outset of this revolu- 
tion, which resistance and perils were to render so terrible, 
there was a magnificent surge of the most sincere and generous 
liberalism, alluring not only the victims of the old order of 
things, but a great number besides of its favorites, in the train 
of the brilliant noblesse Lafayette had associated in the heroic 
struggles for the independence of the United States. The 
declaration of the rights of man, which was the charter of the 
new régime, was pervaded throughout with the spirit that had 
inspired the American Constitution. The social verities it hal- 
lowed were in reality only an application of the Gospel as under- 
stood by the Reformation, from which the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century had accepted and propagated them. Unfor- 
tunately, this philosophy had treated them as fruits that are 
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plucked from the tree on which they have grown, and no longer 
receive its sap. It is thus that while formulating principles of 
justice and liberty which proceeded from Christianity, the 
French Revolution, especially when the conflict had been joined 
against it by the “men of the past,” imagined that in combat- 
ing them it was making war upon Christianity itself, because 
it had only learned to know the latter as deformed in the Cath- 
olic Church, the ever-ready support of all abuses. We have not 
to retrace the history of the formidable struggle this revolution 
entered upon against the church which was offering opposition 
at home, and compounding with foes without. Its greatest 
mistake was in wishing to reform religion by decree, by voting 
that luckless civil constitution of the clergy which infringed 
upon the conscience of believers by officially fabricating a wor- 
ship contrary to their beliefs. Numberless priests refused the 
oath it was desired to impose on them in favor of institutions 
that wounded their conscience. La Vendée revolted in the 
name of the Catholic Credo. The civil war deluged the coun- 
try in blood. Then it was that the Convention voted the pro- 
scription laws against the priests who had refused the oath, and 
put them to death by thousands. It deserves to be acknow- 
ledged that they showed themselves full of courage, nor shrank 
from martyrdom. Thus their convictions were only exalted ; 
and very far from being extirpated from the soil of France, 
religion was caused to take its root in hearts, by enlisting for 
itself the respect it had so much contributed to alienate. The 
Revolution, no longer knowing how to restrain itself in its fury, 
proceeded in the days of terror to attack the clergy who had 
adopted the civil constitution, and in a day of delirium voted 
the abolition of all religion, and the substitution for it of the 
worship of Reason. This frenzy could not last. Shortly after 
the death of Robespierre, the Convention itself took the wisest 
resolution in decreeing the great reform already accomplished 
in the United States—that is to say the entire separation of 
church and state. 

Even though the men in power continued to show a strong 
antipathy to the manifestations of the religious sentiment, and 
sought too often to trammel it without wishing to renounce the 
iniquitous laws against the old non-conforming clergy, who had 
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scarcely gained any thing by the new régime but the exchange 
of the scaffold for exile, the liberty accorded to religion, 
although restricted, was still sufficient to make it flourish again, 
and, according to incontestable documents, the worship was 
restored in nearly forty thousand communes. Already the por- 
tion of the clergy that were disposed, after having given their 
oath to the new organization, to adhere to the institutions 
resulting from the Revolution were preparing to effect certain 
large reforms in its discipline, as any one may be convinced 
from the verbal proceedings of the two National Councils held 
at Paris at the close of the eighteenth century. Could the last 
trammels of religious liberty have fallen off, as the result of the 
pacification of spirits, the hostility between religion and enfran- 
chised society would have promptly vanished, and the recon- 
ciliation between the Christian idea and the liberal idea would 
have been wrought out. Unfortunately, a man of a genius as 
vast as it was fatal came to turn aside the normal course of our 
destinies, and to prepare between the two great powers, the 
spiritual and the temporal, new and grave conflicts that were to 
fill this land, without our being able to foresee their end. 

It is known that the first care of Napoleon, after his coup 
a’¢tat of the Eighteenth Brumaire, was to conclude with the 
Pope a Concordat, according to which the Catholic Church was 
recognized and salaried by the state, in consideration of certain 
concessions of no great importance. Thus was destroyed the 
régime of independence that would have prevented so many 
fruitless struggles, baleful alike to the two conflicting powers. 
Napoleon, despot par excellence, could not consent to respect 
the independence of conscience. He saw in religion only an 
instrument of domination, and he counted much upon making 
use of it to the profit of his power, which nothing must elude. 
He hoped to make of the pope the grand almoner of the new 
empire, to whom he should dictate, by way of instructions, the 
oracles he might think useful to have proclaimed in support of 
his policy. We know what came of it. If he found in a por- 
tion of the French episcopacy a sordidness that surpassed the 
previsions of this great contemner of humanity, he met with 
unexpected resistance on the part of the Holy Father. ‘“ With 
the armies of France and with esteem, I shall always be in the 
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right,” he had said. He was'too mindful of having the armies 
of France at his command, and forgot the esteem. He spoke 
as absolute master to the old man of the Vatican, who refused 
to bend beneath his yoke, and informed him that the spiritual 
power, even mixed with many errors, is still most strong when 
fighting the unjust aggressions of the temporal power. Pius 
VII., dragged from his palace in Rome, cast into prison, driven 
into exile, remained indomitable. The concessions which vio- 
lence extorted from him were immediately withdrawn, and he 
returned peaceably to his States after his terrible persecutor, in 
spite of the most unheard-of display of military genius the 
world had known, had been crushed by combined Europe. 
Napoleon was on the way to die at St. Helena, while Pius VIL, 
glorified by the sort of martyrdom he had endured, was regain- 
ing an ascendency which the Papacy had a long time lost, and 
by which he and his successors profited to augment their power 
beyond measure. 

Unfortunately, even the crushing fall of the gigantic edifice 
constructed by Napoleon left intact the most fatal of his insti- 
tutions. I mean the Concordat, the union of the throne and 
altar. He was heard, indeed, on the burning rock where he had 
all leisure to review the various acts of his reign, to declare that 
the Concordat had been his greatest mistake ; it was no longer 
possible to repair it, and the deplorable consequences were 
about to unfold in the conflicts that were to be speedily revived 
between the secular spirit and the church. 

These conflicts during the First Empire had been all the 
more deadened in the intellectual and moral domain, that they 
had been the more violent in the political. Napoleon loved 
liberty in philosophy no more than liberty in religion. He well 
knew that all that remained of the partisans of the French Rev- 
olution and of the true sons of the eighteenth century were 
strongly opposed to the Concordat. It is related that in the 
evening of the day on which he had caused it to be imposingly 
celebrated with a Ze Deum at Notre Dame, he said to some of 
his generals: “Is it not true that to-day all seemed re-estab- 
lished in the ancient order?” ‘ Yes,” replied one of them, 
“excepting two millions of Frenchmen who have died for 
liberty and who cannot be brought to life again.” All this 
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resistance was sustained in silence by the imperial police and 
covered by the artillery of great battles. One woman only 
essayed to protest: it was Madame de Staél, who has said, 
& propos of the Concordat, that Napoleon wished to have his 
priests as he had his chamberlains. She was exiled during the 
entire reign. The emperor was without doubt no great be- 
liever—he who said it was necessary “ to take religion as a sort 
of vaccine against superstition’’—but it pleased him not that 
any one should permit himself to rally or to criticise the estab- 
lished powers, any more those in heaven than those in earth. 
It was a bad example; and he wished to reserve to himself the 
right of reforming religion, if it were allowed to incommode 
him. No liberty of the press was tolerated, whether for books 
or for journals. Madame de Staél’s book on Germany was put 
under the pestle after the censorship had authorized its publica- 
tion. Czesar would not that any importunate voice should dis- 
turb his imperial monologue, which was to give the universal 
word of command as well in the academies and salons as in the 
camp. 

Restraint may for a while retard the outburst of thought, 
but does not destroy it. If the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century was reduced to silence, it was not dead. It was soon 
to lift its head again, and to enter upon a war with its old 
enemy, the Catholic Church. Scarcely was the empire over- 
thrown, when the public spirit re-expanded, and ignited like a 
gas long time compressed. Conflicts of thought took the place 
of those of the battle-field, and the diversity between the 
liberal and the Catholic spirit, which we have signalized as one 
of the characteristic traits of our moral history, reappeared in 
all its intensity, singularly aggravated by the political circum- 
stances on one side and the other, through the increased exag- 
geration of the principle of authority in the church. As far as 
the political situation is concerned, we shall content ourselves 
with recalling the fact that the restoration of the Bourbons 
coincided with a violent assault of the partisans of the ancient 
régime upon the conquests of the French Revolution. If Louis 
“VIII, enlightened prince and- moderate skeptic, tempered 
somewhat during the first year of his reign those passions of 
the emigration that put on trial all the principles of 17809, his 
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successor gave to them unbounded scope. Charles X., who 
from the most frivolous of court gentlemen had become the 
most fanatical of kings, believed himself called to be the van- 
quisher of the Revolution and the restorer of the old French 
monarchy. It is known what hatreds such a policy engendered 
in all the liberal youth, in the bourgeoisie, and even amongst 
the people. The Catholic Church had not failed to associate 
itself with the attempts of the party of the emigrants and of 
the court. For her were all the favors, and she obtained all 
the repressive measures against her adversaries. She had ex- 
tended a vast network of influence throughout society by 
means of the congregation, a kind of lay association which was 
recruited among the politicians, in the army, in the administra- 
tion, wherever it could find any influence to take advantage of. 
It had for its avowed design the re-establishment of the church 
in its former privileges, and of the royalty in its exorbitant and 
absolute authority. It came about quite naturally that the 
opposition to the policy of the Tuileries became at the same 
time a formidable aggressive movement against the religion 
that was associated with it. Voltaire recovered his popularity. 
Cheap editions of his works were brought out which inundated 
city and country. aul Louis Courrier directed the most 
piquant shafts of his inimitable pamphlets against the clergy; 
and Béranger, the national poet, echoed the popular irritation 
in his songs, often profane, whose refrains flew from mouth to 
mouth in the workshops and the schools of the university. 
When the overthrow of the Bourbons of the elder branch, pro- 
voked by their own follies, had been effected by the revolution 
of July, one could attest what angry mutterings stirred to the 
depths the populace of Paris. They flung themselves upon the 
palace of the archbishop, who had had the impudence to per- 
form a service in honor of the fallen king, and destroyed it ina 
few hours. The new régime was not in the least devout. Louis 
Philippe was imbued with the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. Above all, in the contentions of his reign he showed 
no favor to the clergy of the Catholic Church, yet without per- 
secuting them in any fashion.. It should seem that under a 
moderate government, having no predilection for Catholicism, a 
great pacification ought to have been produced in the public 
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mind. This could have been hoped for in the first years of the 
monarchy of July, 1830; but the struggle soon revived, not by 
its own fault alone—for its policy in this respect did not cease 
to be tolerant and wise—but in consequence of the indiscre- 
tions of the Catholic Church itself, which precisely at this 
epoch formulates its most audacious pretensions and pushes 
every thing to extremes. Wecome now to the second cause 
that we have pointed out for the renewal of the conflict—the 
properly religious and much the more serious cause; for politi- 
cal circumstances are unsteady and changeful, whilst a funda- 
mental modification in the constitution of a church cannot fail 
to have prolonged results. 

This profound modification in contemporary Catholicism we 
shall designate with a single word: it is the triumph of Ul¢ra- 
montanisu, the unbridled development of the papal power, 
annihilating all independence of the national churches, debas- 
ing the episcopacy before the omnipotence of the Holy See; 
transforming, in fine, Catholicism into Romanism or into Papal. 
zsmt. We do not deny that the Roman Curia has not always 
tended to this end. The Soczety of Fesus has had no other 
object of existence. Nevertheless, the Council of Trent took 
good care not to proclaim infallibility. If Louis XIV. yielded 
only too far to the influence of the Jesuits when he beat down 
Protestantism and Port Royal, he maintained, notwithstanding, 
the rights of the Gallican Church in the famous assembly of 
the clergy in 1782, when the grand voice of Bossuet proclaimed 
its charter in four articles which have always been the abomi- 
nation of desolation to the Roman Curia. In the eighteenth 
century, the movement of opinion against Ultramontanism was 
so strong that, as we have said, not only the expulsion of the 
Jesuits by parliament was obtained, but even the suppression 
of the order. by the papacy. We remember also reforms by 
Joseph II. in the most Anti-Roman sense, and in the interest 
of the civil power. It may be said that at the commencement 
of our century Gallicanism was the dominant idea in the 
church and in the state. The most considerable fact in con- 
temporaneous religious history is precisely the triumph of 
Ultramontanism, obtained with a swiftness that belongs to the 
rapidity of motion, to the impetuous rush, of things and of 
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ideas, which characterizes our times. It would be very inter- 
esting to develop the causes that have brought about this 
triumph, and to unfold the skilfulness of policy by which the 
Roman Curia has come to effect a transformation so rapid and 
complete. A capital book upon the subject has just appeared, 
' the history of the Council, by Friedrich of Munich, the disciple 
of Déllinger.!| One sees in it how marvellously skilful is the 
policy of the Roman Monsignori, with what art they know 
how to profit by circumstances apparently the most adverse. 
Their chief endeavor has been to turn to their advantage that 
terrible French Revolution which seemed destined to bring to 
nought their design of universal subjection. The papacy has 
taken advantage of the shock and lassitude produced in many 
minds by bloody catastrophes, to offer them as a repose and 
refuge the acceptance of an absolute authority, dispensing with 
thought and will. Next it has dispelled the alarms of the 
episcopacy, deprived as it is of the support of the temporal 
power, since this pertains no longer to very Christian kings, 
but, when not in the hands of a stormy democracy, to princes 
indifferent or hostile. The bishops, no longer finding at hand 
the convenient support of a Catholic royalty that charges itself 
with extirpating heresy and assuring their privileges, have 
sought their protection from without, and have attached them- 
selves closely to the See of Rome. It is thus that the new con- 
ditions of modern states have served Ultramontanism. It has 
had at times the art to assume a liberal mask, and even to cause 
this to be worn in all sincerity by its defenders, who imagined 
that in raising the power of the church above that of the state 
they were serving the cause of religious liberty ; forgetting that 
the surest means of destroying it is to give all liberty and all 
latitude to the power that is its mortal enemy. Finally, Ultra- 
montanism has known how to be all things to all, to yield to 
the necessities of the time, to use all the means of propagand- 
ism created by democracy, such as the press and associated 
effort. It has not contented itself with dull folios for formulat- 
ing and defending its doctrine; it has left no stone unturned, 
and has had its pamphleteers, who have surely carried off the 
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palm for invective and outrage in contemporary journalism. It 
is certain that by this combination of means it has succeeded 
in getting control so completely of the preponderating influence 
in the church, that it has finished by triumphing over the most 
energetic and respectable opposition; and that when the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican was assembled, the 1oth December, 1860, all 
was ready for the apotheosis of the Roman Pontiff. It is thus 
that the Catholic Church has pushed its principle to its re- 
motest consequences. After having overthrown Protestantism 
in France and then Jansenism, it has levelled Gallicanism to 
the earth, and has thus achieved its evolution on the side of the 
most extreme absolutism at the very moment when free-thought 
was achieving its own in the opposite direction; thus reviving 
and pushing to the last extremes the conflict between the lay 
and the Catholic spirit. 

As we have said, it was in France that the Ultramontane 
party commenced its aggression. Already under the Restora- 
tion Joseph de Maistre and Lamennais stated its boldest pre- 
tensions with burning and vigorous eloquence. Under the 
monarchy of July, Ultramontanism set out with a phase of 
liberalism that procured for it numerous and distinguished 
adherents. It was not a mere comedy. Even after the con- 
demnation of Lamennais, Lacordaire and Montalembert be- 
lieved it possible to reconcile the love of the public liberties 
with Ultramontanism, which they glorified in their generous 
illusions as the sanction of the independence of the spiritual 
power. They were at first tenderly treated at Rome, because 
they rendered great services, above all in laboring to restrain 
the rights of the state in the interest of the church. Lacor- 
daire excited the liveliest enthusiasm in the youth of France 
by, his brilliant eloquence and his liberal demands, which people 
were greatly astonished to hear in the choir of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, and from the lips of a Dominican clothed in 
the white robe. Montalembert put himself at the head of a 
political crusade which had for its object the opening to the 
Catholic Church of the field of public instruction, until then 
closed to its teachers. This attempt, seconded by an immense 
petitioning movement and an unexampled clerical agitation, 
which took advantage of the public liberties to run riot in all 
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quarters, ended by overtaking suceess in the train of the Revo- 
lution of 1848. The Legislative Assembly voted the too 
famous law of 1851 on public education, which secures much 
more than liberty of instruction to the church, since it assures 
to her exorbitant privileges in the superior councils that direct 
and supervise the University. The liberal Catholics had ac- 
complished their task, once they had obtained this grand result 
of their parliamentary campaign. When, also, in the Second 
Empire the wind blew toward political reaction, they were 
abandoned by a considerable fraction of their old allies, who 
this time lifted the mask and declared that they wished no 
other liberty than their own, and that since they had secured 
the power and the privilege, they were well decided to make 
use of them against liberalism, that criminal product of the 
French Revolution, which could not be too soon destroyed. It 
was then that the famous Louis Veuillot, editor of L’ Univers 
Religieux, expressed his mind in this cynical declaration ad- 
dressed to the Liberals: “When you are in power, I demand 
of you liberty, for that is your principle. When I am there, I 
refuse it to you, for that is my principle.” If there had been 
in this nothing but the sally of a violent pamphleteer, it could 
have had little importance; unfortunately, it just expressed the 
very doctrine of Rome. At heart the Papacy, save for short 
intervals, has not believed in any fact of political rule except 
theocracy, the complete subordination of the civil to the 
religious power, which has the absolute right over consciences, 
in order to impose religious unity by the sword of the state, 
and by the same means to punish heresy. Only this ensemble 
of superannuated doctrines has been laid aside during a certain 
time in the archives of the Vatican, as old armor of the Middle 
Age in a museum of antiquities. It was sufficient to render 
them from time to time a theoretical homage, and it might 
have been said of them, as Voltaire said of the sacred canticles 


of a bad poet : 


‘« Sacrés ils sont, car personne n’y touche.” 


None the less these continued to be talked about, written 
about, acted about, as if they had no existence. This state of 
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things was to change, when an exalted pope militant should be 
seen to arise. He did not fail to drag out that old armor from 
its show-case, to refurbish it, and to array in it the church. 
The Syllabus is nothing other than the resurrection of the 
ancient Roman theocratic principle, as a maxim of universal 
government. A pope was found to undertake this crusade 
against modern society, crying out as did his predecessors of the 
eleventh century, “God wills it.” This pope was the venerable 
pontiff who has just died at Rome, after a reign the longest 
known. Singular destiny his! Like the ancient Frankish 
king, Clovis, he has been seen to burn in the second period of 
his career that which he had adored, and to fulminate the most 
terrible anathemas against the liberal leaders whom he had 
seemed to make sit down with him upon the Holy See. When 
Pius IX. published his first encyclical, taking for its text the 
removal of the Jesuits from his pontifical court, the liberal 
Catholicism of the Lacordaires and Montalemberts was fain to 
believe that he was going to have the upper hand of the theo- 
cratic school. Brief delusion. The Papacy could not see its 
decisions submitted to the deliberations and the scrutiny of a 
parliament. At once, when the Italian war of independence 
broke out, Pius IX. entered into conflict with his Roman sub- 
jects who wished to have a part in it. . It was not possible for 
the common Father of the Faithful to proceed upon that 
course. Chased from the Vatican by his revolted people, he 
found at Gaeta a sort of Patmos, where he was entirely trans- 
formed. He came off unreservedly attached to the theocratical 
party, to become the true pope after the Jesuits’ own heart, 
called to raise their doctrines to the dignity of adogma. A 
pure and ardent soul, nurtured in a sublimated mysticism which 
he was all the less able to resist that he was extremely ignorant 
in theology, Pius IX. believed that his divine mission was to 
cause the Papacy to mount the highest stages of apotheosis by 
the proclamation of Infallibility. Living in an atmosphere sur- 
charged with Jesuitism and fired by bigotry, object of a kind 
of adoration, believing himself designed to crown the edifice of 
Catholic dogma by marvellous predictions and apparitions, he 
dedicated himself entirely to that task, nor allowed himself to 
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be arrested by any consideration of prudence, by any reason 
drawn from the tradition of the church or from motives of 
policy. Thrice he convoked at Rome large assemblies of 
bishops, a sort of official councils without guaranty and without 
right, which dared not resist him, and prepared the way for the 
fourth gathering, that of the Council, which was to be the last, 
since Infallibility was to embody all authority in his person. 
The proclamation of the Immaculate Conception by the 
pope alone was an anticipative appropriation of Infallibility. 
When the promulgation of the latter had been exacted from a 
Council in which discussion was not free for a single day, the 
Roman system was achieved ; and the Syllabus, retrospectively 
sanctioned by the recognition of the infallible authority of the 
Holy Father, was presented to the world as the eternal charter 
of Roman theocracy. Upon this charter was to be read: Wega- 
tion of the sovereignty of the people—Condemnation of modern 
liberties, to begin with that of the press and to end with that of 
the consctence—kight of persecuting and of burning heretics— 
—Privileges of the church constituted as a monopoly. In fine, 
the condemnation in gross of all modern civilization. We are not 
inclined to forget that a few months after the Council the 
Papacy lost the temporal power, and we are convinced that this 
grave event will have very grave consequences in the future. 
For the actual present it has only exalted Ultramontane fanati- 
cism, which has shown itself so much the more intractable 
because it has no longer had any thing to manipulate in the 
political order, being much like the Jews driven from Jerusalem, 
who held all the more by their law since they had no longer 
any temple. Thus it is that Catholicism has arrived at the 
complete development of theocratical absolutism, which it bore 
in the germ, but which now the rivalry of the Reformation, 
now Jansenism, now Gallicanism, now mere political prudence, 
had held in check. To-day it no longer knows either circum- 
spection or restraint; not content with condemning the whole 
liberal movement of modern society, it everywhere shows itself 
merciless towards the liberal Catholicism of Montalembert, who 
died with groans and indignant words against the idol of the 
Vatican. The pope has gone so far as to say that there was 
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less of peril in the Paris Commune than in liberal Catholicism. 
We do not think his death much alters the situation. It may 
be said of existing Ultramontanism, as it was said of the Society 
of Jesus, especially since the former confounds itself with the 
latter: Svt ut est aut non sit. 

That which makes the exceptional gravity of what may be 
called this shamelessness of Ultramontanism, without speaking 
of the wrong it does to the piety of its adherents, which it ever 
more fully transforms into a miserable idolatry, is that it coin- 
cides with a very marked development of spiritual license, and 
of an incredulity that no longer stands abashed, even before the 
axioms of the conscience. We have not to discuss this fact; it 
is incontestable. Whilst the Papacy was preparing its apotheo- 
sis at Rome, the secular spirit was. decreeing its own in being 
unwilling to recognize any authority, any power, superior to 
itself, whether in heaven or in earth. Intoxicated by the mar- 
vellous discoveries of contemporary science, it believed it would 
end very soon by surprising the secret of life itself, and that the 
retorts of its laboratories would effect the true transubstantiation, 
the transformation of inert matter into the living organism! 
Strange event! At the very moment when the human mind 
was proclaiming itself almighty, it came to the point of denying 
the divine idea, and of denying itself, in pretending it was the 
product of the grand alchemy of nature, the result of its blind 
forces conflicting in a desperate struggle, and giving birth in 
the end to superior life, without any intervention of a spiritual 
agent. Be that as it may, it is certain that free thought was 
expanding in the same proportion as Romanism, that a formid- 
able shock was preparing between these two mutually exasper- 
ating tendencies, and that between them what was most to be 
compromised was true religion, which is at the same time 
liberty and submission. 

As early as the end of the Second Empire this great duel 
was progressing violently. The Catholic party complained to 
the Senate of what materialism had almost everywhere’ laid 
hold upon of the higher instruction. The Vatican Council and 
the formidable crisis that resulted from the war of 1870 were to 
render this war of spirits still more impassioned. 
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The year 1870 was a terrible day of reckoning for France. 
Then she learned what it costs to abandon one’s self to despot- 
ism. Invaded, dismembered, levied upon with the implacable 
hardness of an all-powerful victor, her very heartstrings were 
wrung by a catastrophe which recalls the grandest tragedies of 
history. The only compensation for calamities so cruel was 
the downfall of that régime which had hurled her into the 
abyss, after having enervated and corrupted her. The Second 
Empire was more fatal to her in the days of its prosperity than 
in those of its adversity; for, like those bell-glasses of the gar- 
dener which hasten even to decay the maturity of the plants 
they cover and deprive of the refreshing air, it was only a 
suffocator in its period of good fortune and of luxury. There 
is no more sadly curious figure in history than that of the 
second of the Napoleons—that mixture of cold resolution and 
apathy, of German dreaminess and Italian duplicity ; benevolent 
in the main, but capable in the service of his ambition of visit- 
ing grape and canister upon a city, and of proscribing thousands 
of people; socialist and autocrat at once, replacing the moral 
sense by faith in his star, and giving himself no trouble as to 
the difference of good and evil. He was indeed the Czesar of 
an epoch such as this of ours, in which the enriched have taken 
the place of the freedmen of ancient Rome, in which the Afzrés 
have replaced the Narcissuses. A final catastrophe had to 
result from the incoherent vagaries of a crowned Utopian, 
having at his service the milliards and the armies of France, 
nor meeting any sufficient check in a parliament of no inde- 
pendence, of which it has been said with reason that it was 
rather an ante-chamber than a chamber of legislation. It is 
related that one of the generals of the Second Empire, more 
suited to leading the dances of the Tuileries than to conducting 
campaigns, said one day, after an evening devoted to pleasures 
little edifying, “ We shall some day very likely be kicked out 
of doors, but while waiting we intend to be well amused.” 
France learned to her sorrow what it costs to amuse one’s self 
with fate. The reign of Napoleon III. saw develop all license 
of manners and of literature in the suppression of all public 
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liberties. This was to be seen again in all its perfection in that 
boulevard journalism known throughout the world, in the 
Figaro, hireling chronicle of the theatres and boudoirs, which 
intersperses with its gallant narratives blustering protestations 
in favor of the good Ultramontane doctrines. This touch 
serves to paint the empire. Although by the Italian expedi- 
tion, which prepared the fall of the temporal power at Rome, 
it may have done more harm to the Papacy than it has done it 
good by protecting Catholicism in France, it none the less, ex- 
cept in some moments of passing disagreement, accorded to the 
Papacy its favors. It was under French bullets that the Italian 
patriots, who were seeking under the lead of Garibaldi to 
overthrow the temporal power three years too soon, were com- 
pelled to succumb at Mentana. Thé Empress Eugénie, daughter 
of devout Spain, placed her gracious but dangerous influence 
at the service of the Ultramontane party. She signified much 
in the fatal Mexican war, and in the still more fatal war of 
1870. 

It might have seemed that our Ultramontanes, after the 
disaster they had contributed in part to bring upon their 
country, would not dare to raise their heads, and would leave 
the new republic to establish itself in peace, that it might dress 
the bleeding wounds of the fatherland, which M. Thiers com- 
pared to a noble smitten one that requires nursing back to 
health again. Nothing of the kind. We return to one of the 
most astonishing periods of our contemporary history. For 
the first time since 1859, Ultramontane Catholicism had the 
chance of possessing, in a parliamentary majority, the most 
puissant of the instruments of power. The National Assembly 
of 1871 was returned at a gloomy hour, when France thought 
herself in the agonies of death. She did as too many of her 
children do, who, lacking devoutness during their lives, call in 
the priest in the moment of danger. She turned in her an- 
guish to the most authoritative representatives of the Catholic 
Church, as if she had wished to demand of them extreme 
unction. The elections were carried on under the cannon of 
the enemy, when the nation was weary unto death from the 
formidable struggle it had just sustained. They were not the 
expression of the national will in a state of calmness and reflec- 
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tion, but rather a convulsion of the country. Only a few 
months had flown before they no longer corresponded to public 
opinion, as could readily be perceived from the numerous par- 
tial elections, that ended by giving the majority to the repub- 
lic. This preponderance, during several years, of Ultramontane 
clericalism in politics was none the less one of the gravest of 
facts. It might have been said that the Pyramids of Egypt 
had opened, to return veritable mummies to public life again. 
These were petty gentlemen, come from the depths of their 
Vendéan castles to give victory, at least with their votes, if not 
on the tribune, which they never mounted, to the opinion of 
their bishops. In consequence of the defection of former Lib- 
erals after the fall of M. Thiers, the majority of the National 
Assembly very nearly succeeded in restoring the Catholic mon- 
archy of the Comte de Chambord. Fortunately, he was no 
compounder, and enveloped himself in the white flag as in a 
winding-sheet. Throughout the country, nevertheless, there 
remained from this attempt a profound irritation against Cath- 
olicism, which only increased when this same majority were 
seen to pursue resolutely the plan of delivering over France to 
the Ultramontane Church, of reintroducing its clergy into the 
superior councils of the University, of opening to them the 
barracks for the administration of the communion to the sol- 
diers, of confiding to them the direction of public charities, 
and of permitting to them not only the establishing of univer- 
sities—which is their right—but of conferring there the degrees 
which open the way to public careers, and which are within the 
province of the state, where the custom still obtains of demand- 
ing diplomas for openings of this kind. No legislative measure 
has more aroused public opinion than this law regarding higher 
instruction, which tends to constitute two nations in the same 
country. Finally, the same clerical majority had more than 
once nearly compromised the security of the country in its rela- 
tions with Europe, by espousing the cause of the temporal 
power of the pope, which the bishops have not wearied of de- 
manding by petitions covered with thousands of signatures, 
easily gathered in the rural districts, since there the women and 
children are made to figure without scruple. At the same time 
the clerical party in the National Assembly set itself athwart 
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all really liberal and urgent reforms, especially those bearing on 
the development of public instruction. This it is that has pre- 
vented the realization of the vow so energetically expressed on 
the morrow of our defeats, that primary instruction should be 
made obligatory; for all good citizens well knew that, as has 
been said, “‘ France had been vanquished as much by the school- 
masters as by the soldiers of Prussia.” We leave entirely aside 
the political question properly so called, although it is evident 
that the Ultramontane party has had its interest in the destruc- 
tion of the republic, and has done every thing to accomplish 
this. We only take up, in the history of the National Assembly, 
the effect produced on public opinion by the clerical policy, 
which, God be thanked, has ended abortively, though not with- 
out leaving in the country a deep-seated animosity against the 
church, and also amongst the ignorant masses who are not able 
to discriminate between the Gospel and the church. It may 
be understood to what a pitch this animosity has been excited, 
from the late political crisis, which all but precipitated us anew 
into I know not what dictatorship of chance. It must not be 
forgotten that the true cause of this crisis of the 16th May 
was the opposition made by the Chamber of Deputies, which 
had taken the place of the National Assembly, to the intrigues 
of clericalism ; these having become in the spring of last year 
truly a public peril, through the intemperate language of sev- 
eral bishops on the subject of Italian unity. Their provocative 
orders were all the more dangerous in that they were the effect 
of a watchword issued from the Vatican, and transmitted by the 
nuncios. The Chamber of Deputies, after a memorable debate, 
voted, the 5th of last May, an order of the day, which imposed 
on the government the duty of investigating and suppressing 
the clerical intrigues. ‘‘Clericalism, there is the enemy,” 
cried at that time M. Gambetta, the veritable chief of the 
Republican majority. From that day the Chamber was con- 
demned, and those whom it had denounced set every thing in 
motion to obtain from Marshal MacMahon its dissolution, com- 
mencing with the dismission of the republican ministry, which 
had a majority of nearly two hundred voices to support it. It 
required all the blindness of Ultramontane fanaticism to counsel 
so insane a measure, which could not succeed excepting by a 
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coup a’état ; it was to become apparent that Marshal Mac- 
Mahon was indisposed to sully his white hairs by such a crime, 
And yet this crime was openly recommended to him by the 
most influential representatives of clericalism, beginning with 
Bishop Dupanloup, a Liberal pervert, who, since his submission 
to the new dogma, before so strongly combated by him, seems 
to wish to avenge himself for his defection upon all the stead- 
fast Liberals. The journal inspired by him, called the Défense 
Religicuse, has not ceased to urge the chief in power to the 
highest crimes. This the bishops have done also, and the arch- 
bishops who have harangued him in his journeys through 
France. The clergy have rushed headlong into the electoral 
struggles, using the pulpit and the confessional to frighten the 
rural population, and, crucifix in hand, conducting them to the 
polls, as formerly the curés of the League led their parishioners 
to the Holy War. The chiefs of the Catholic party, of whom 
there were several in the Ministry, have favored and sanctioned 
the régime of violence, persecution, and fraud, that attempted 
to take by surprise the will of France in the last electoral 
struggle. The.defeat has been signal, and we believe it to be 
decisive ; but there remains nevertheless in the country a pro- 
found irritation against a church that has compromised itself 
on this point, and has seen fit, in a time when the wind of 
incredulity sweeps strongly enough of itself over the minds of 
men, to do all that was necessary to inspire the country with 
a most mortal hatred of religion, transformed in their view into 
an instrument of servitude to be turned against institutions 
dear to the nation. There is the serious side of this political 
crisis. It hasin this way increased the disaffection we have so 
often remarked between the secular and the Catholic spirit. 

It has been easy to mark in our political press to what an 
extent this disaffection isenvenomed. Our great journals, with 
rare exceptions, are signalized by their stinging criticism of 
every thing relating to Catholicism ; they seize upon every thing 
that can be unfavorable to it; they describe it to the public 
mind in atone by turns decided and satirical. At the same 
time they direct more formidable attacks against religion by 
popularizing with feverish haste all the results of anti-Christian 
science, without giving themselves the trouble to test them. 
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Thus with wide-open hand they cast doubt, it may be, on the 
Gospel history, or it may be on the very foundations of spirit- 
ualism. They know how to give a piquant turn to their dis- 
sertations; they furnish them with the swift and airy wings of 
the French esprzt, and as they find in the public mind, exas- 
perated against the policy of Catholicism, a strong predilection 
to welcome all that serves its hatred, they succeed better than 
ever in an anti-Christian propaganda. In this they prosper the 
more readily, that Ultramontanism evades replying to them. 
It loves much better to rekindle the fanaticism of this ignorant 
people—not much more so, for that matter, than the clergy 
who direct them. For since in religion it all comes to passive 
submission, the shepherds stand for the sheep in the folds of 
Ultramontanism. A sadly curious subject, that of the history 
of Catholic piety in ourtime. It has become no less deformed 
than doctrine; it has been more and more invaded by the 
grossest superstitions. In the first place, idolatry has come to 
know no longer any bounds. JZariolatry, since the proclama- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception, has developed from day to 
day, making of the Virgin a divinity that dethrones God and 
Jesus Christ from the altars of Catholicism, to occupy the first 
place in the daily worship ; as can be observed by hearing the 
favorite preachers and the canticles of recent date. The ven- 
eration for the pope has become a veritable adoration. “In 
him there thinks, through him there speaks, the eternal Word,” 
said the Czvilta Cattolica, the principal organ of the Jesuits of 
Rome, accepted by the Holy Father as the orthodox sheet by 
eminence, since its redaction has been established in Congrega- 
tion. M.Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, who formerly struggled 
against the invasions of Ultramontanism, complained then that 
they had substituted the name of Pzus for that of Deus in the 
Roman canticles. In the lithographs reproducing those paint- 
ings of the masters which represent the captivity of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ has been replaced by Pius the Ninth. The wor- 
ship that has been most in favor in France these latter years 
has been that of the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ, addressing 
itself to the material heart of Christ with effusions of an almost 
materialistic mysticism that are altogether mischievous. Long 
repressed at Rome in the seventeenth century, this devotion 
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was permitted there, thanks to the efforts of the Jesuits, whose 
invention it was; for it was one of their Fathers who was the 
confessor and inspirer of the unhappy Marie Alacoque, of whose 
nervous condition he took advantage in the interest of the 
favorite doctrines of his order. In fact, the pretended revela- 
tions of this poor ignorant woman amount to a glorification 
of the sacerdotal power. In one of her pretended visions, Jesus 
Christ says to her: “If I have given thee a commandment, and 
thy confessor giveth thee another, it is thy confessor whom thou 
must obey.”” These words are found in the Life of Marie Ala- 
coque by Bishop Longuet. Nothing could put in a stronger light 
the real character of this devotion, altogether in favor, as it is, 
of the ecclesiastical authority, since it is set above the authority 
even of the Gospel. The adoration of the Sacred Heart has 
only reached its full extent within a decade; it is celebrated 
with grand pomp in almost all the dioceses of France. Its 
centre is at Paray-le-Monial, a little place in Burgundy, where 
lived Marie Alacoque. Thither very numerous pilgrimages are 
annually made. There was composed the war-chant of the 
holy army, which has for its refrain : 


“ Sacré coeur de Jésus, 
Sauvez Rome et la France ;” 


or, in other words: Give us governors who will re-establish the 
temporal power of the Papacy in Italy, and the throne of the 
Catholic king in our midst. Of late years there has been 
organized an immense subscription for raising on the heights 
of Montmartre, which command Paris, a vast and magnificent 
sanctuary in honor of the Sacred Heart. The order of the 
Archbishop of Paris, designed to stimulate the subscription, 
represents the erection of this church as a protest against the 
French Revolution. It will be a sort of defiance in stone, set 
up, in the view of Paris, against all modern right. It will be, 
all said, the Cathedral of the Syllabus. This defiance has re- 
sounded in these last years in all the pilgrimages that have been 
multiplied in every part of France. It is necessary to have 
been present at one of these ceremonials to estimate the fanati- 
cism which animates them. The pilgrims, ranged in squads, 
prostrate themselves before the holy images, howling canticles 
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that are very hymns of war. Priests, chosen for their vehe- 
ment eloquence, inflame their zeal. In this state of super- 
excitation symptoms are produced that are made to pass for 
miracles. It is especially toward Lourdes and La Salette, 
where the latest apparitions of the Virgin have been claimed, 
that the current has been considerable. As the Lady of Lourdes 
and she of La Salette have not failed to glorify Pius IX., that 
pope has been eager to acknowledge the authenticity of the 
apparitions. Thus is formed a current of blind and violent 
superstition truly worthy of the paganism of the decadence. 

Along with the saturnalia of popular fanaticism we have 
a complete and very skilful organization of Catholic work. 
Throughout all France, committees have been formed which 
direct a system of works of charity,of popular instruction, of 
distribution of good journals and books, of encouragement to 
religious art. All these committees are bound together, and sit 
in general committee in solemn assemblages, where the hatred 
that animates them against modern society is expressed with- 
out evasion. The most important of the works instituted by 
them of late years is that of the workingmen’s circles, designed 
to occupy the leisure of the working class, and to impart to it 
good doctrine along with amusement. No enterprise would be 
more excellent, if it were purely religious. Unfortunately, they 
are endeavoring to make of it a means of combating our insti- 
tutions. The most active man in this propaganda has been M. 
le Comte de Mun, to-day deputy, belonging to one of our first 
families, who in his uniform of an officer of cuirassiers traversed 
France, mingling with his religious exhortations furious decla- 
mations against our society. ‘We wish,” he has said, in a 
memorable discourse, ‘ to conduct the civil funeral ;” that is to 
say, without any ceremony: We want a French Revolution of 
1789. 

This word is the résumé of the whole social doctrine of our 
contemporary Ultramontanism, and it is the decisive evidence 
of that ever more determined opposition between the most 
powerful religion in our midst and modern, liberal France. 
How shall she respond to so many attacks? We cannot 
answer this question at the end of an article already too long. 
We limit ourselves to expressing the solemn desire, that in 
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guarding safely the rights of the state, she may not exagge- 
rate them, nor makg any attack upon the religious conscience. 
Let her prevent positive aggressions, but let her not make war 
upon ideas, however erroneous they may be. Let us recognize, 
moreover, that between these two hostile powers, Catholicism 
and free thought, there is an increasing number of minds that 
wish neither the one nor the other extreme. There is in the 
first place Protestantism, which, despite its actual miseries, 
would have a grand task to accomplish; for in its evangelical 
tendency, the existence of which it would be easy to establish 
by tracing a faithful picture of its situation, it would be able to 
reconcile religion and liberty. There is, besides,a goodly num- 
ber of serious men who have recognized for several years that it 
is not by negations that the victory shall be won over the false 
Catholic authority, and that unbelievers are destined ever to be 
beaten by the Capuchins and the Jesuits. This tendency, 
which has had for a long time very important manifestations, 
and which is to have its journal, recommends the Liberals to 
turn towards reform. It is one of the most encouraging signs 
of the time. Later it will be highly interesting to make known 
its origin and development. This is indeed the side on which 
our safety lies; for if the growing opposition between a deformed 
religion and a liberalism without elevated beliefs is the secret of 
our misfortunes and of our powerlessness to establish any thing 
durable, the reconciliation of liberty and the Christian faith in 
the light of the pure Gospel would be our deliverance. We 
accept with joy these signs, precursors of that most blissful 
reconciliation. 
EDMOND DE PRESSENSE. 


EVOLUTION AND THE APPARITION OF ANIMAL 
FORMS. 


T is not the intention of this article to enter into the strife 
that rages around the standard of evolutionary philesophy, 
and which is no doubt destined to shift its ground from time 
to time as the tide of battle ebbs and flows. Its purpose is 
rather to state, shortly and as plainly as possible, for the bene- 
fit of those whose minds may be disturbed by these conflicts, 
the exact relation of modern doctrines of evolution to natural 
science considered as a collection of facts with inductions based 
thereon, and to give a few examples of what we know of the 
apparition of animal forms in geological time, as bearing on 
this relation. 

The term “apparition” of such forms is used, because the his- 
tory of their appearance on the stage belongs to geological and 
biological science in a very different sense from that in which 
doctrines as to the genesis or origin of organic forms can be 
claimed by any science. 

A word may be useful at the outset as to the relation of 
evolution to theology, as it presents itself to a naturalist who 
consults the statements made in the first chapter of Genesis. 
When the first animals are introduced, we are told “ God said, 
Let the waters bring forth Sheretzim,’ and somewhat similar 
statements are made respecting other organic forms. A natu- 
ralist recognizes here three powers or agencies, or perhaps, 
more precisely, one primary power and two conditions of its 
exercise. First, there is the Almighty fiat, “God said.” Sec- 
ondly, we have a medium or environment, itself a product of 
creation, yet necessary to the precise result; for when, for 
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example, God says, “Let the carth bring forth,” different 
creatures are produced. Thirdly, we have the reproductive 
energy implied in the name Sheretzim ; and this power of con- 
tinuous reproduction once initiated is permanently active, and 
is the nearest thing we know in nature to the act of crea- 
tion itself. It seems plain that, according to the Bible, these 
three agencies are implied in the creation of every organic 
being ; that such creation thus expressed is not of the nature of 
a bald, isolated, miraculous intervention, as often represented ; 
and that the question may in any case be raised by science, 
How much of the vital phenomena which we observe may be 
due to the creative energy absolutely, to the prepared environ- 
ment, or to the reproductive power? Farther, while the ele- 
ment of divine volition is implied in the first cause, the element 
of material continuity, as a part of the divine plan, is insepar- 
able from the two conditions of its exercise. The biblical idea 
of creation is thus that of creation, according to law, and this 
in a threefold aspect: First, The law of the unchangeable 
divine will; secondly, The law of the surrounding medium ; 
thirdly, The law of the organism itself. All these, or at least 
the second and third, are, of course, in the theological sense, 
limitations imposed by the divine nature on its own action in 
particular cases, which is perhaps the primary idea of creation; 
but they constitute objective realities to us in the world of 
science. 

With reference to these theological ideas of creation, mod- 
ern hypotheses of evolution present themselves in two phases— 
the theistic and the atheistic. The theistic evolutionist says, 
“God creates; but that which he has created may sponta- 
neously, or under the influence of its environment, change in 
process of time into new forms which we cannot distinguish 
from original products of creation.” The purely atheistic evo- 
lutionist goes farther. He assumes the self-existence of what 
we call matter and energy, and that these are inherently en- 
dowed with power to originate all things. He thus dispenses 
with a Creator, and reduces every thing to the action of atoms 
and forces supposed to be practically omnipotent. In other 
words, he makes of these atoms and forces his supreme God, 
attributing to them the same powers assigned by the theist to 
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the Creator. It is obvious, however, that many adherents of 
evolution have no clear perception of the distinction between 
these phases, or find it convenient to overlook its existence, 
since we often find them hovering in thought between the one 
and the other, or occupying one or the other position indiffer- 
ently, as the exigencies of debate may require. 

It is also to be observed that either of these phases of evo- 
lution may admit of modifications. One of the most important 
of these arises from the distinction between the idea of slow 
and uniform development maintained by Darwin and others, 
and that of sudden or intermittent evolution advocated by such 
evolutionists as Mivart and Le Conte. 

Viewing the matter in this light, it is evident that neither 
the theological idea of creation nor the evolutionist notion, in 
either of its phases, can have any close dependence on biolog- 
ical and geological science, which studies the nature and suc- 
cession of organic forms without ascertaining their origin; 
either hypothesis may, however, appeal to scientific facts as 
more or less according with the consequences which might be 
expected to follow from the origins supposed. It is further 
evident that should evolutionists be driven by natural facts to 
admit the sudden apparition of organic forms rather than their 
gradual development, there may be no apparent difference, as 
to matter of fact, between such sudden apparition and creation, 
so that science may become absolutely silent on the question. 

Paleontology has indeed recently tended to bring the mat- 
ter into this position, as Barrande and others have well shown. 
I have myself elsewhere adduced the advent of the Cambrian 
trilobites, of the Silurian cephalopods, of the Devonian fishes, 
of the Carboniferous batrachians, land snails and myriapods, 
of the marsupial mammals of the Mesozoic and the placental 
mammals of the Eocene, and of the Paleozoic and modern 
floras, as illustrations of the sudden swarming in of forms of life 
over the world, in a manner indicating flows and ebbs of the . 
creative action inconsistent with Darwinian uniformity, and 
perhaps unfavorable to any form of evolution ordinarily held.’ 

1 In England, Davidson, Jeffreys, Williamson, Carruthers, and other eminent 
naturalists have strongly insisted on the tendency of palzontological facts to 


prove permanence of type and intermittent introduction of new forms, as dis- 
tinguished from descent with gradual modification. 
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This neutral attitude of science has been strongly insisted 
on by Dr. Wigand’ in his elaborate work “ Darwinismus,” in 
which he holds that this doctrine does not represent a definite 
and consistent scientific effect and result, but merely an “ in- 
definite and confused movement of the mind of the age,” and 
that science may ultimately prove its most dangerous foe. In 
like manner the veteran German physiologist Virchow, in his 
recent address before the.Assembly of German Naturalists at 
Munich,’ taking the spontaneous generation of organisms and 
the descent of man from ape-like ancestors as test questions, 
argues in the most conclusive manner that neither can be held 
asa result of scientific investigation; but that both must be 
regarded as problems as yet unsolved. 

But in the face of.such opinions as these, we are struck with 
the fact that eminent men of science in England and America, 
inform us that science demands. our belief in the theory of evo-' 
lution, and this in its atheistic as well as its theistic phase. 
When, however, we ask reasons for this demand, we find that 
those who make it are themselves obliged to admit the absence 
of a scientific basis for the doctrine. 

For example, I may refer to the able and elaborate address 
delivered last summer before the American Association by its 
President-elect, Professor Marsh. He says: “I need offer no 
argument for evolution, since to doubt evolution is to doubt 
science, and science is only another name for truth.” In the 
sequel of the address he limits himself to the evolution of the. 
vertebrate animals, admitting that he knows nothing of the ab- 
solute origin of the first of them, and basing his conclusions 
mainly on the succession, in distant times, and often in distant 
places, of forms allied to each other, and advancing in the scale 
of complexity. Such succession obviously falls far short of 
scientific proof of evolution ; and other than this no evidence is 
offered for the strong assertion above quoted. In the conclu- 
sion of the address he asserts that life may be a form of some 
other force, presumably physical force; but admits in the same 
breath that we are ignorant of its origin; and finally he makes. 


1Dr. Albert Wigand, ‘‘ Darwinismus,” 1875-7. : 
2 On the “ Liberty of Science,” 1877. : <¥ tery 
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an appeal, not to facts, but to faith: “ Possibly the great mys- 
tery of life may thus be solved; but whether it be or not, a true 
faith in science knows no limit to its search for truth.” Plainly, 
if this is all that can be said as to scientific results concerning 
the origin of life, if this origin is still an unsolved problem, a 
“sreat mystery,” it isa somewhat strong demand on our faith 
to ask us to believe even that science will in the future succeed 
in effecting the solution of this problem, and we should not 
have been told that to doubt evolution is to doubt science. 
This style of treating the subject is indeed much to:be depre- 
cated in the interest of science itself. 

Another eminent apostle of evolution, Professor Tyndall, 
tells us, in a very recent public address, that “it is now very 
generally admitted that the man of to-day is the child and pro- 
duct of incalculable antecedent time. His physical and intel- 
lectual textures have been woven for him through phases of 
history and forms of existence which lead the mind back to an 
abysmal past.” But however generally this may be “admitted,” 
it is nevertheless true that the oldest known men are as truly 
human in their structures as those now living, and that no link 
between them and lower animals is known. In a previous ad- 
dress he had gone further back still, and affirmed that in mate- 
rial atoms reside the “promise and potency of life,” yet in his 
capacity of physicist he has by rigid experiments in his labora- 
tory done as much as any man living to convince us that 
science knows no possibility of producing the phenomena of / 
life from dead matter. a 

Perhaps no example could more vividly portray the contrast 
between exact science and evolutionist speculations than the 
careful experiments on germs suspended in the atmosphere, 
made by Tyndall in the laboratory of the Royal Institution— 
experiments so complete, so convincing, and so eminently 
practical in their bearing on the conditions of health and dis- 
ease—as compared with the quaint and crude imaginings of 
the same mind when, in the presence of popular audiences, it 
speculates on evolution. 

But we should not too strongly denounce these speculative 
tendencies of scientific minds. They may point the way to 
new truths, and in any case they have an intense subjective 
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interest. Nothing can be more interesting in a psychological 
point of view than to watch the manner in which some of the 
strongest and most subtle minds of our time exhaust their 
energies in the attempt to solve impenetrable mysteries, to 
force or pick the lock of natural secrets to which science has 
furnished no key. The objectionable feature of the case is the 
representation that such efforts have any real scientific basis. 

Whence, then, arise these strange inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions which infest modern science like parasites? The ex- 
pression I have already quoted is the only solution. They 
represent ‘‘a confused movement of the mind of the age’’—of 
an age strong in material discoveries, but weak in self-control 
and higher consciousness. The mind of our time is unsettled 
and restless. It has a vague impression that science has given 
it the power to solve all mysteries. It is intoxicated with its 
physical successes, and has no proper measure of its own powers. 
It craves a constant succession of exciting and sensational gen- 
eralizations. Yet all this frenzy is no more the legitimate out- 
come of science than the many fantastic tricks which men play 
in the name of religion are the proper results of revelation or 
theology. 

The true remedy for these evils is twofold. First, to keep 
speculation in its proper place as distinct from science ; and 
secondly, to teach the known facts and principles of science 
widely, so that the general mind may bring its common-sense 
to bear on any hypothesis which may be suggested. Specula- 
tions as to origins may have some utility if they are held 
merely as provisional or suggestive hypotheses. They become 
mischievous when they are introduced into text-books and 
popular discourses, and are thus palmed off on the ignorant and 
unsuspecting for what they are not. 

The man who, in a popular address or in a text-book, intro- 
duces the “ descent of species” as a proved result of science, to 
be used in framing classifications and in constructing theories, 
is leaving the firm ground of nature and taking up a position 
which exposes him to the suspicion of being a dupe or a char- 
latan.t He is uttering counterfeits of nature’s currency. It 


1 I am glad to observe that even Huxley, in the preface to the “ Manual of 
the Anatomy of the Invertebrated Animals” (1878), now takes this ground. 
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should not be left to theologians to expose him; for it is as 
much the interest of the honest worker in science to do this as 
it is that of the banker or merchant to expose the impostor who 
has forged another’s signature. In the true interests of science 
we are called on to follow the weighty advice of Virchow: 
‘Whoever speaks or writes for the public ought, in my opinion, 
doubly to examine just now how much of that which he says 
is objective truth. He ought to try as much as possible to have 
all inductive extensions which he makes, all conclusions arrived 
at by the laws of analogy, however probable they may seem, 
printed in small type under the general text, and to put into 
the latter only that which is objective truth.”’ To practise such 
teaching may require much self-denial, akin to that which the 
preacher must exercise who makes up his mind to forego his 
own thoughts, and, like Paul, to know nothing arnong men but 
God’s truth in its simplicity. The mischief which may be done 
to science by an opposite course is precisely similar to that 
which is done to religion by sensational preaching founded on 
distortions of scriptural truth, or on fragments of texts taken 
out of their connection and used as mottoes for streams of im- 
aginative declamation. 

To render such evils impossible, we must have a more gene- 
ral and truthful teaching of science. It is a great mistake here 
to suppose that a little knowledge is dangerous ; every grain of 
pure truth is precious, and will bear precious fruit. The danger 
lies in misusing the little knowledge for purposes which it can- 
not serve; and this is most likely to take place when facts are 
not known at all, or imperfectly comprehended, or so taught as 
to cause a part of the truth to betaken for the whole. Let the 
structures of animals and plants in some of their more promi- 
nent forms be well known, along with their history in geologi- 
cal time, and the attempt to explain their origin by any crude 
and simple hypotheses like those now current, will become un- 
realasa dream. It may be well to illustrate this, however im- 
perfectly, by a few examples. 

He says: “I have abstained from discussing questions of ztiology, not because 
I underestimate their importance, or am insensible to the interest of the great. 
problem of evolution ; but because, in my mind, the growing tendency to mix 


up etiological speculations with morphological generalizations, will, if un- 
checked, throw biology into confusion.” g 
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Most persons have seen the beautiful Euplectella aspergillum, 
or “ Venus’ Flower-basket,” now somewhat common in museums 
and private collections, but few perhaps have minutely examined 
its structure. A little observation enables us to see its regular 
cylindrical form and graceful cornucopia-like curves, combining 
strength with beauty ; its framework of delicate silicious threads, 
some regularly placed in vertical bundles, others crossing them, 
so as to form rectangular meshes, ‘and still others placed diagon- 
ally, so as to convert the square meshes into a lace-like pattern. 
Without this framework are accessory spicules placed in spiral 
frills, and at top is a singular network of silicious fibres closing 
the aperture, while there are long silky threads forming roots 
below. This structure, so marvellous in the mechanical and 
esthetic principles embodied in it, is the skeleton of a sponge— 
a soft, slimy, almost structureless creature, which we find it diffi- 
cult to believe in as a veritable animal ; yet it is the law of this 
creature, developed from a little oval or sac-like germ, destitute 
of all trace of the subsequent structures, to produce this won- 
derful framework. Can any one who studies such an organism 
summon faith enough in atoms and forces to-believe that their 
insensate action is the sole cause of its being? But our Zuplec- 
tella aspergillum is only one of several species, and there are other 
genera more or less resembling it, most of them inhabiting the 
depths of the sea. All of these build up silicious skeletons on 
what is termed the hexactinellid plan, but with differences of 
detail perfectly constant in each species, though we cannot 
trace these differences to any thing corresponding in the animals, 
nor can we assign them to any property of silica, whose crys- 
talline forms are quite different. . 

These hexactinellid sponges have a history. They are 
widely diffused in our present seas. The chalk formation of 
Europe abounds with them, and presents forms even more 
varied and beautiful than those now existing, but which must 
have lived at a time when large parts of our present continents 
were in the depths of the ocean. Still further back, in the 
Silurian age they seem to have been nearly equally abundant. 
I have recently studied the microscopic structures of a large 
collection from the Niagara limestone, consisting of many spe- 
cies, each of which presents arrangements of spicules as beauti- 
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ful and complex as those of the modern kinds. Still farther 
back, in the Cambrian rocks of Wales, Salter has found a spe- 
cies having its delicate spicules still retaining their arrange- 
ment, and showing that this beautiful contrivance for the sup- 
port of a gelatinous animal existed in all its perfection almost 
at the dawn of life. Through all these vast periods of geolo- 
gical time the hexactinellids have continued side by side with 
the Lithistid sponges, their allies; and contemporaneously 
with them the Rhizopods and Radiolarians, still more simple 
forms, have built up other styles of skeletons equally wonder- 
ful and inexplicable, and embodying other mechanical plans 
and other types of beauty. 

It is scarcely too much to say that no sane mind, having 
presented to it, not as above merely in a few words, but in the 
actual facts as they might be illustrated with specimens and 
figures, all this unity and variety, mechanical contrivance and 
varied beauty, associated with so little of vitality and complexity 
in the animals concerned, could doubt fora moment the action 
of a creative intelligence in the initiation of such phenomena, or 
could believe that they have resulted from the fortuitous inter- 
action of atoms. . 

Still, admitting this, we are not prevented from attributing 
something to environment and to reproductive continuity. 
The waters “brought forth” these animals of old, and it is 
true we cannot conceive of creatures so constructed as living 
out of the waters. The sea also furnished to them the material 
out of which to construct their skeletons, either directly or 
through the medium of still simpler organisms. All this and 
much more respecting the surrounding medium science can 
understand, though it does not thereby learn the origin of these 
forms or the reason of their complexity and variety. These do 
not depend on the properties either of the waters or the silica. 

Farther, our sponge has the power of increasing and multi- 
plying to replenish the waters. It begets new organisms in its 
own likeness, and with all its own wonderful powers of uncon- 
scious construction. Nay, more, we can see that in this con- 
tinuous reproduction it has a certain versatility, enabling it to 
conform to circumstances, and so to present individual and race 
characters within the species. May not then the creative act 
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have been limited to the production of the first hexactinellid, 
and may not the others have originated by ordinary generation ? 
Here we may admit that for aught that we know not only 
varietal forms, but even some of those which, as met with in 
successive geological formations, we regard as species, may 
have had a common origin in this way; but we have no right 
to affirm this till we have proved it, and we have no right 
even then to affirm it of other and distinct lines of beings, 
which have gone on parallel with our hexactinellids for indefi- 
nite times, and which the very fact of the persistence of. the 
latter within their own cycle of characters would tend to refer 
to independent origins. 

Such in short would be the bearing, not of metaphysical 
arguments, but of the testimony of facts as presented by the 
structures and history of any group of the lower animals.. 

Another instance may be afforded by the history of a spe- 
cial organ, which, perhaps as being a hard one to deal with, has 
sometimes been referred to in this connection by evolutionists. 
One of the leaders of this philosophy has insisted on the ab- 
surdity of supposing that eyes were contrived for the purpose 
of seeing, and no doubt on his theory this is sufficiently absurd. 
Yet the spontaneous origin of eyes in animals previously blind, 
and consequently without any reference to vision, is, to say the 
least, not very intelligible. Tyndall has, in his Belfast address, 
by a series of bold suppositions, endeavored to show how, by 

‘what he calls “the operation of infinite adjustments” (though 
proceeding in finite time and without any adjuster), certain 
assumed pigment-cells might reach “the perfection of the eye 
of the eagle.” Let us test these random assertions by what we 
know of the apparition of eyes in our world. 

The eye is a very remarkable instrument. Even in its sim- 
plest form it supposes a clear refractive medium, photographic 
pigment-cells, and a nervous apparatus capable of receiving the 
impressions produced and conveying them to a sensorium. An 
eye is, in fact, a self-acting and registering photographic camera, 
having its plates so prepared as to represent colors as well as 
light and shade. Yet, according to evolution, this organ must 
have originated spontaneously, with the same general arrange- 
ments but differences of detail, at least two or three times, per- 
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haps oftener, in geological time. Its first appearance is very 
far back. In the Cambrian age, we have marine crustaceans 
with those remarkable compound or faceted eyes, which this 
class of animals, as well as the insects, still present. It is true 
that some of the Cambrian trilobites do not show any percepti- 
ble eyes, but these are contemporary with those that are well 
endowed in this respect ;.and Sir Wyville Thomson has shown 
that in the depths of the modern ocean there are some crus- 
taceans furnished with very large eyes, to suit the dim light 
of the abysses in which they live, while others, on the contrary, 
are destitute of eyes;.and similar differences probably existed 
from the beginning. In the Upper Cambrian, we have the ap- 
parition of the cephalopod mollusks. Their eyes have not been 
preserved, but it would be fair to reason from analogy that their 
organs. of vision resembled those of the modern cuttle-fishes, 
which are on a quite different plan from those of crustaceans. 

Both styles of eye are constructed on the same general prin- 
ciples, and both may perform equally well as organs of vision; 
but. in the one, a number of small and comparatively simple 
eyes are grouped in large masses radiating from a centre, so as 
to command a wide range of vision, and in the other there is 
but one organ, which may ‘have its parts more complex, and 
adapted for more adjustment to distance and direction. 

In so far as we know-at present, the compound eyes had 
precedence in geological time, and in the trilobites they at- 
tained to a stage of perfection not subsequently surpassed, at 
least for subaqueous vision. I have not seen the internal struc- 
tures of any trilobite eye of the Cambrian age, but these are so 
similar to those of the Silurian and Devonian in external ap- 
pearance that no doubt can be entertained of their identical 
structure. In silicified specimens of Phacops from the Cornifer- 
ous limestone, we often have the internal structures of the eye 
in part preserved, and these fully confirm the conclusion of Bur- 
meister, that these eyes.possessed the cornea, lens, vitreous 
humors, and other parts, seen in recent crustaceans. In these 
trilobites, indeed, the cylindrical tubes for containing the sepa- 
rate parts seem to have been of a definite shelly character, indi- 
cating very perfect ocelli. This kind of eye was therefore, in all 
probability, perfected in the Cambrian period ; and so, it is likely, 
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were the eyes of the cuttle-fishes, though the facts with regard 
to these last may perhaps never be certainly known. Now, 
neither of these kinds of eyes could have given birth to the 
other. Their whole structures, and those of the animals to 
which they belong, forbid such a supposition. Farther, neither 
could have produced the eyes of the fishes, which appear in the 
Upper Silurian and Devonian. The eyes of fishes differ wholly 
in plan from those of crustaceans, and the resemblance between 
them and those of the cuttle-fishes is altogether superficial, the 
form, structure, and slinging of the lens being different, as well 
as the mode of introducing the optic nerve. It is interesting to 
observe here also, that though the cuttles are the lower type, 
their eyes are in some respects more ingeniously constructed 
than those of the fishes, this being no doubt connected with 
their greater disadvantage, owing to the want of a supporting 
skull. The oldest fishes known to us probably had eyes, though 
this has been certainly ascertained only in the case of some a 
little less ancient (¢.g., Pteraspis).’ The precise structure of 
these eyes, however, is not known. The oldest piscine eye pre- 
serving structure, that I have seen, is one from the Lower Car- 
boniferous shales of Albert County, New Brunswick, in which 
remains of fishes of the type of Palgoniscus are very perfectly 
preserved. In one of these fishes I found the crystalline lens 
represented by a globular whitish spot. On slicing this, it 
showed, under the microscope, distinct traces of the concentric 
layers and bands so well known in. the eyes of modern fish. 
These modern fish eyes, in order to enable the animals to see 
in a medium so dense as water, are globular, and very firm in 
texture. They are built up of concentric layers, more dense to- 
ward the centre in order to avoid spherical aberration, and the 
individual layers are made up of little bands or strips arranged 
like the gores of a globe, but ina more complicated manner, 
not easy to describe without figures. Farther, the little bands 
or strips are locked together at their edges by minute projec- 
tions or teeth. All this complexity, so much greater than in 
any artificial lens, is necessary to secure perfect vision in con- 


1 If, as usually held on the evidence of spines, found in the English Lud- 
low, cestraciont sharks existed in the Upper Silurian period, we can scarcely 
‘doubt that they had well-developed eyes. 
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nection with the life and growth of this living optical instru- 
ment. Now, distinct indications of these structures exist in the 
eye of my Lower Carboniferous fish; and they are more like 
those in the eye of the modern Aza, or mudfish, a near ally 
of the ancient Palgoniscus, than in those of the cod or mack- 
erel. Thus the visual organ of this very ancient fish presents 
no approximation to the eyes of the trilobite or the cuttle, but 
resembles those of its zoological allies in modern times, sepa- 
rated from it by a far greater lapse of ages. General and vague 
assertions are easily made, but surely such facts as these, though 
roughly sketched in mere outline, remove the origin of eyes 
very far from the domain of spontaneous development. 

A third and more general illustration may be sufficient here. 
The first varied development of life known to us is that of the 
Cambrian or Primordial age. It is preceded by a few low forms 
of life in the Laurentian and Huronian, most of them probably 
separated from the Cambrian by a long interval of time. Inthe 
Cambrian age we already find all the great groups of animals 
represented, except the vertebrates. Some of the forms, as Lzn- 
gulaand Leperditia,have continued substantially unchanged up to 
the present time. Some, as the 7rz/lobites and the Orthoceratites, 
belong to high classes in their respective groups. On the one 
hand, it is not too much to say that, if some of these forms have 
continued unchanged up to modern times, they can scarcely 
have been developed from distinct and lower forms within a less 
lapse of antecedent time. On the other hand, some of the 
forms represented reach to the middle of the animal scale be- 
tween Protozoa and man, which would lead to a similar conclu- 
sion. But few geologists would be prepared to admit, even asa 
possibility, that the Cambrian age is no older than the middle 
of the history of life. Even this admission would, however, 
scarcely suffice as to time, and it would do nothing to remove 
the difficulty as to the origin of Protozoa from dead matter, or 
the origin of crustaceans and mollusks from Protozoa. But if 
the evolutionist maintains that the varied Cambrian fauna came 
in suddenly, we may ask him what cause could have produced 
so varied and complicated and wide-spread effects ; and also in 
what essential respect such supposed rapid and simultaneous 
introduction of varied forms differs from our old idea of crea- 
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tion, or is more explicable by any facts known to science. We 
are constantly told by evolutionists that creation means abio- 
genesis, and that there isno evidence that this has ever occurred. 
Yet evolutionists must admit that it has occurred at least once, 
and probably many times, while they have to demand an 
amount of metagenesis not only unproved, but in the highest 
degree improbable. 

The moral of all this is, that the more one can learn and teach 
the facts of natural science in their marvellous variety and unity, 
the better we shall be armed against any hypothesis which 
eliminates God from the universe, or which seeks to reduce his 
complex procedure to accordance with any one favorite scheme or 
theory. It is well to allow free scope to all discussion and to all 
speculations of ingenious thinkers, but every attempt to impose 
unproved hypotheses on the ignorant as ascertained truths 
should be firmly opposed, and this by setting over against such 
hypotheses the stubborn facts which they cannot control or ex- 
plain. Science, quite as much as religion, demands objective, 
not subjective, teaching; and when that which professes to be 
science assumes the latter type, it well deserves the old apostolic 
epithet— Vevdwrvpos Fv déo1u—* science, falsely so Alled.” 


J. W. DAWSON. 


A. PERSONAL RESURRECTION AND MODERN 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


I. 


T is one of the undesigned proofs of our necessary belief in 
the future life, that even unbelief is not content to leave the 
question unanswered, but must, age after age, drop its sound- 
ing-line into the same deep waters. We have a marked example 
of it in tite theories of our latest positive school on this subject. 
It rests its chief argument against the Christian faith on the 
ground of science; but there are features in which it is wholly 
unlike the older scepticism. We have been wont to look on 
the denial of a future state as linked with the sensual view of a 
La Mettrie or D’Holbach; yet our modern thinkers appear as 
teachers of a new ethics, and turn away with pity from a 
religion that needs the hope of another world to make it 
capable of virtue. In this claim of the school, I cannot doubt, 
we may find the charm which has drawn so many in our day 
into an acceptance of its theories. We have in Mr. Mill the 
most gifted writer who has guided English thought in this di- 
rection, especially in the essays published after his death as his 
last legacy to histime. In one of these, that on Immortality, he 
reviews the proofs drawn from natural or revealed religion; he 
puts aside all knowledge of a life beyond the present, yet, with 
a moral earnestness that lends warmth to even his icy logic, he 
looks forward to the age when our faith in the progress of 
mankind shall replace the desire of a personal future. There 
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is a stoic grandeur in Mill that takes us back to the last days 
of Roman thought. He has torn up the ideals of the past; 
his universe is a lonely one, without a personal God or a hope 
beyond this world, yet amidst the ruins he clings sternly to the 
law of duty. It is this idea of an immortality in the progress 
of the race which is the pivot of the new ethics. We find it 
repeated, sometimes in the severer tone of science, sometimes 
in the more sparkling rhetoric of the English school of Auguste 
Comte; and many of our readers have met with the latest 
teaching in “ The Soul and the Future Life,” by Mr. Harrison, 
who has been held worthy of a symposium in the Winetcenth 
Century. 

None, then, can doubt that such a subject should call out the 
earnest thought of those who have an interest in the Christian 
culture of our time. My wish is, in this paper, to study the 
truth of a resurrection in its relations with modern science. 
Far indeed am I from any fears that our school of so-called 
positive reasoners can ever shake a faith rooted in the most 
sacred convictions of men; rather, I hold, that a true philoso- 
phy will only end, after this partial eclipse is over, in revealing 
in fuller light a truth on which hangs every moral idea of a God, 
or human life or social good. But it is my earnest belief that ° 
we need a more thorough adjustment of our Christian view 
with the verified facts of science. The chief cause ‘of the scep- 
ticism I have described lies in the mistake, on either hand, 
which has confounded certain past theories of soul and body 
with the truth of a resurrection. I hold that there is not only 
entire harmony between the Christian belief and the most 
exact induction, but’ that our latest science has opened at this 
hour the path of our noblest evidence. 

In entering on this question I shall not state at length the 
argument for a future life, as it will be gathered, step by step, 
in our examination of the views urged by the modern sceptic. 
It will be enough to show briefly the ground on which I rest it, 
and the method of our inquiry. We may sum the various 
proofs. given by thinkers, from the “ Phaidon” of Plato to our 
Christian diyines, in three classes: that from the nature of our 
spiritual powers, from the moral condition of human life, and from 
the Christian revelation. But it is, I hold, a fatal mistake to 
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think that such a truth rests for its ground on any theoretical 
or scientific reasoning. In the deepest sense, it is involved in 
the primary fact of our moral consciousness. It isnot as a specu- 
lative knowledge that an existence hereafter concerns us, but as 
a practical one. And thus, as Kant rightly claimed, the con- 
scious fact of our obligation to moral duty compels every man 
to recognize his freedom, his choice between evil and good, and 
with it the law of retribution which demands a life to come. 
Our scientific reason does not, then, create this conviction ; it 
only brings out in clearer light this fact of our moral experience. 
We learn here the harmony of these varied arguments. All 
are the exposition of one truth as it is studied in differing 
paths. The analysis of our mental powers reveals the law of 
conscious thought, its unity and identity amidst the changes 
of mind or body. The facts of human life show the his 
toric evidence to be found in the common experience of the 
race. The argument from revelation, while it could not prove 
immortality, if there were no capacity in man to reach any 
truth on such a subject, opens beyond the natural belief the 
whole meaning of the future existence, as it is connected with 
our moral condition, the life of holiness begun here in the 
redemption of Christ, and the problem of human destiny. But 
I will not enlarge on these ideas, which will be clear as we pro- 
ceed. I do not propose to add another to the proofs of a 
resurrection, but simply to meet science on its own ground. 

If, then, we fairly state the position of the best champions 
of the school who deny the knowledge of a future life, it is 
plainly this: Modern science, it is claimed, has shown the 
organic unity of all the phenomena of thought, feeling, and 
voluntary action with the physical structure, so that it is 
impossible to know of any save this undivided existence. 
Since, then, this organism is decomposed at death, there can be 
no ground for any scientific knowledge of a resurrection. Such 
is the careful statement of thinkers like Mill. There are among 
the bolder advocates of the material school those who push 
this view to the denial of the possibility of a future life. But 
we must justly understand the difference between such men as 
Moleschott or Haeckel and the wiser exponents of the creed. 
It is not the impossibility of a resurrection, Mill affirms, but 
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the impossibility of evidence. It is not dogmatic disbelief, but 
scepticism. We are not, then, concerned here with any direct 
answer to the materialist, since our whole reasoning will involve 
the refutation of his grosser error, but with the far more plausi- 
ble position of the sceptic. Now it must be plain, at,a glance, 
that this claim of science seeks to undermine the whole ground of 
evidence which we have before stated. If there be in our very 
structure an impossibility of reaching beyond the fact of organic 
life and decay, all reasoning is empty theory. Consciousness 
cannot pass its fixed limits of present experience. Moral prob- 
abilities are no more than an unreal craving of our poor human 
imagination. The miracle of Christianity cannot convince the 
mind which has resolved beforehand that the life beyond 
nature is a dream. And it must, therefore, be as plain that 
our only way to meet the argument of modern scepticism is to 
examine the scientific ground on which it claims to rest. If we 
can show that this has no validity, but rather that science itself 
gives us, in our organic unity, the proof of a law of permanence 
beyond the present, we can then see the moral truth of Chris- 
tianity, and the emptiness of the ethics built on an assumption. 
Such is the method of our reasoning. I state it here, that the 
study I undertake may not seem a needless one. To learn what 
science can teach us as to the life hereafter, we must first learn 
what it teaches as to the character of our mental and moral and 
physical life here. It is to this first step in our inductive logic 
I now directly turn. 

We accept, then, as our starting-point, the twofold fact of 
our conscious organic existence. It is admitted by all, that we 
have on the one hand certain phenomena of thought, feeling, 
and volition, which are directly known to us in the sphere of 
our mental observation. We recognize thought in the act of 
thinking, and perception in the act of seeing, and memory in 
the act of recollection. Consciousness gives its own evidence 
of these phenomena. Yet as we study the law of this mental 
-action, we know that we cannot sever our knowledge of 
these inward facts from the organic conditions of our life. 
Every one who has become acquainted with the results of 
modern science must grant that the light it has thrown on this 
connection of the mind with the physical organism has enlarged 
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our method of inquiry. It has been clearly ascertained that 
we have a key to many subtle marvels of thought, memory, and 
will in the structure of the nervous system, with its branching 
centres leading to: the cerebral mass, its responsive afferents 
and efferents. We find a rhythmical law, by which each sensa- 
tion is passed onward through a series of complex changes, so 
that each perception, each act of reasoning, has its correspond. 
ence with the functions of our nervous activity. Nor is .it 
less wonderful what light has been thrown on the abnormal 
phenomena of the mind. Instances of suspended intellectual 
power, insanity, hypnotism, have gone far to show that each 
faculty is affected by the health or disease of a specific organ. 
But we can only glance at the host of facts, gathered in all 
treatises from Bernard to Carpenter and Spencer; and we are 
merely anxious to recognize in the fullest sense their bearing 
on the problem before us. 

- What, then, is the conclusion we draw from these discov- 
eries? It is, that this connection between the mental and 
physical powers reveals a law of unity, so constant in its ope- 
ration that science has the right to affirm that to this 
extent it understands the relation of mind to body. It knows 
phenomena and force; a force manifesting itself as thought, 
feeling, and voluntary action under these conditions of its 
organization. And what further knowledge does science reach ? 
Does our study of the physical phenomena tell us any thing of 
the nature of this organic connection? None whatever. Can 
it explain in what way the transition is made from the ultimate 
activity of the nerve-centre to the act of intellectual conscious- 
ness? No. We may take any of the cases in which phy- 
siology has explored this law. Take an act of perception, as, 
e.g., that of the face of a friend. We find three successive 
steps in the process: the impression received by the sensitive 
membrane, the transmission of the stimulus through the 
nerve-fibres, and last, the conscious perception in the brain. 
Yet, while we can measure the time of transmission, and. 
even the interval between the first impression and the result, 
the nexus by which the physical movement ends at last in a 
mental knowledge is as unknown as before. Or we may analyze 
another class, of voluntary phenomena. Suppose, with this per- 
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ception of the face of my friend, there rises in me a wish to 
enter his house. My act will again pass through three analo- 
gous reflex processes: the act of volition taking place in the 
brain; the passage of the motor impulse through spinal cord 
and nerves to their terminations; and the contraction of the 
muscular fibres. Now in this whole circuit, from centre to cen- 
tre, till the message reaches the brain, is received and returned 
through this human telegraph, the one mystery is the unseen 
operator, yet the one essential fact in the case is that which is 
‘done by this unseen agency. Science cannot give even a hint. 
The transformation from the physical to the mental is the secret. 
Why, then, is this? Because our instruments are not keen 
enough to detect it? Not at all. Because no instruments of 
physical science can ever do so. Our conclusion cannot be 
better stated than by Mr. Mill, although we have yet to see how 
it can square with his own later reasoning: ‘“ Science gives no 
proof that organization can produce thought or feeling. The 
utmost it knows is, that all thought is connected with bodily 
organs.” Although there is unity of action, the two classes of 
phenomena are so distinct that no analysis of the brain structure 
or functions can give us any knowledge of the essence of thought. 
Refine the nerve-fibres to their vanishing-point, suppose what 
molecular change you will in the infinitesimal cell, no physiologist 
can cross the line to what has no extension, form, or divisibility. 
All we can say is, that there is coexistence, co-ordination in time, 
coworking in the result. Science ends with phenomena and a 
force, in the last analysis known to be of intelligence, feeling, 
and will. 

We can now apply this induction to the old and endless rid- 
dle, of which our positive sages think they have found the key. 
I beg the reader not to fear that I am about to weary him with 
a discussion of the rival theories of dualism, idealism, and mate- 
rialism. My task is simply to show how-the inductive logic 
disposes of them all with the same impartiality. I grant 
readily, then, the claim of science that the notion of two sepa- 
rate substances, spiritual and material, is no longer tenable. 
The theory seems to me far older than Aquinas, to whom Mr. 
Bain assigns it, and to be clearly enunciated by Augustin, in 
following out the Platonic view of ideas as entities. The phi- 
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losophy of Descartes, again, although a grand step in psychology, 
led to its severance from the study of the organic unity of mental 
and physicai action. Science, then, dismisses the theory of two 
separate substances, simply because it does not explain at all 
the twofold phenomena of life, but only substitutes an abstraction 
for the fact. But the same reason holds good against all other 
purely metaphysical assumptions. Idealism, whether with 
Berkeley or Fichte, attempts to find unity only by denying one 
of the elements in the problem, and thus adds nothing to our 
real knowledge. But it should be equally clear that the theory 
of materialism is merely the other pole of the same fallacy. If 
the mental phenomena be, as we have found, unresolved in the 
last analysis by any study of cell or fibre, then the notion of 
‘Ca physical basis,’ or by whatever name we reclothe the old fig- 
ment of material substance, is precisely the same metaphysical 
assumption which science rejects. 

But here I shall ask leave to passa little into detail. Our 
positive sages will accept all we may grant as to the other abstrac- 
tions, but they have a strange blindness in regard of the beam 
in their own eyes. I am concerned, therefore, to urge this last 
point, as it bears on the views so often and so loudly uttered by 
the champions of the “physical basis” to-day. We cannot find 
a better exponent than Dr. Maudsley, who, in his well-known 
work, joins so rare a knowledge of the nervous system with 
a scorn of all outside his dissecting-room. I need not, after the 
keen dissection of him in a late article of this REVIEW, do more 
than state the central error. Our mental and moral activities 
are the product of our physical structure. ‘“ The highest func- 
tions,’ in his language, “ of the nervous system, those to which 
the hemispherical ganglia minister, are those of intelligence, 
emotion, and will.” Nothing can be more undisguised than 
this statement. What isa function? It is an activity inherent 
in the structure of the organ. Circulation is a function of the 
vascular system; and the blood which circulates is a physical 
thing like the pump which sends it along. Thought, then, is in 
this view as material as the nerve-centre. If not so, the word 
function has no meaning. But we have now to ask, Where is the 
proof? Does science give the least trace of identity, or kindred, or 
resemblance between the hemispherical ganglia and the conscious 
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fact of perception? No. We may as well say that memory is 
a secretion of the gray or the white matter; that sorrow is of 
the same specific gravity or salt taste as the liquid of the lachry- 
mal gland; that joy is of the substance of the spinal marrow ; 
or that there isa relationship between the ganglionic knots and 
the working of the logical faculty in untying the knots of an 
argument. To talk of thought or feeling as a function of the 
nerve-centres is simply the denial of the very principle of induc- 
tive knowledge which such naturalists boast. It assumes a 
theory of substance more impertinent than that “incorporeal 
essence which science-inherited from theology.” Yet I need 
not push the criticism, but leave this philosopher to refute 
himself. We turn a little further, and we read, “that we know 
not what mind is, but we are bound to study the laws of 
its functions.’ Thought is first a function, and then the ner- 
vous action is the function of thought. Mind is resolvable into 
ganglionic structure, and then mind is an unknown quantity. 
It is surely the kindest counsel one can give to such sages, 
to say that when they venture beyond the dissecting-room, 
they had best take a few lessons in the science of ideas 
which they scorn. Nothing indeed can be worthier of a laugh 
than the same style of scientific wisdom, so constantly appear- 
ing in our modern essays on physiology. Not long ago, I read 
a lecture on the nerve-system by a physician, at the head of his 
profession, in which he told his hearers that thought was “a 
secretion of the brain.’ One is reminded of the Dutch sage, 
who held the seat of the conscience to be in the stomach, and 
the poetic faculty in the intestines. And why not, since we 
know, according to Emerson, that our theology, whether Calvin- 
istic or other, depends largely on the biliary duct? Why not 
create a more perfect system of divinity by large doses of calo- 
mel, or a new Shakespeare by the skilful use of phosphates? 
But I should not stay so long on this, were it not that clearer 
intellects, when trained in the sensational school, fall into the 
same error. No better answer could be given to this material- 
istic theory than in the words of Mr. Mill, already cited: “ Sci- 
ence gives no proof that organization can produce thought or 
feeling.” Yet Mr. Mill quotes with seeming approval the fancy 
of a speaker in Plato’s “ Phaidon,” who asks if the soul may not 
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be to the body as the music produced by the strings of the lyre. 
It is strange that such a thinker could suppose the unity of mind 
and body solved by a wave of sound, a phenomenon as purely 
physical as the instrument that sends it forth. 

With this criticism I pass to the far truer statement of the 
leaders of the modern school. We have in Mr. Spencer, and, 
longo intervallo, in Mr. Bain, a very notable contribution to 
psychology. They have analyzed with much ingenuity the 
dual activities of our organic life, and find that ‘at no point in 
the process can the mind and body be separated. We must 
accept this as the “ultimate experience.” We have in each 
case of perception, memory, or reasoning, the “ subjective side” 
of the same fact which we know on its “ objective side” as sen- 
sation and nerve-force; and we can state the equation either 
‘in terms of these” or “terms of those.” Yet when we come 
at length to the definition of this “ultimate experience,” we 
have two very unlike answers, to each of which I ask special 
attention. One is the conclusion of Bain. He tells us that 
‘‘one substance, with two sets of properties, physical and men- 
tal, a double-faced unity, would appear to comply with all the 
exigencies of the case.” But we are forced to say that this 
seems like a solution of the difficulty by a greater one. In 
what way are we helped, by calling it a double-faced unity of 
substance, to know the real nature of the facts? We may as 
well say that mind and body are tied together like the Siamese 
twins. Will he explain the superiority of his one substance, 
which joins “two distinct entities,” two “distinct and wholly 
unsolvable natures,’ to the old notion of two substances? 
Are not entities substances? Are two of them one substance ? 
Mr. Bain has told us that we are to deal with this “as with the 
language of the Athanasian creed, neither confounding the per- 
sons nor dividing the substance.” It is, of course, highly grati- 
fying to a devout mind to see this modern sage going back to 
the most metaphysical of creeds as his standard; but even the 
Athanasian creed refuses to help him. His two entities are 
substances, not persons, and his substance is divided. Indeed, 
like most double-faced things, this unity is no unity at all. We 
turn with more satisfaction to Mr. Spencer. In closing his 
chapter on the “Substance of Mind,’ he reaches a very striking 
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result. It is this, that as the twofold phenomena of mind and 
body must be resolved into one force, this force may be either 
spiritual or physical ; yet if he must “ choose between translating 
mental phenomena into physical, or physical into mental, the 
latter would seem the more acceptable of the two.” It is a true 
step beyond “the double-faced unity.” Mr. Spencer, it is true, 
retreats anew into his skepsis, and says that “ substance of 
mind is the x of our equation.” But I beg leave at this point 
to cross-examine the witness. Why does he grant at all that, 
if he must choose, he will accept the mental solution of the 
facts? It is plainly because the force, which in the last analy- 
sis remains to us, is the intellectual one. “If units of external 
force are regarded as absolutely unknown and unknowable, then 
to translate units of feeling into them is to translate the known 
into the unknown, which is absurd.” “It is impossible to inter- 
pret inner existence in terms of outer existence.’ To translate 
this idea out of the scientific dialect of our author, compared 
with which the quiddities of the schools are simple, all our 
knowledge of. the physical facts leads us at last to conscious 
thought and feeling, and therefore to think these a product of 
any other save a thinking and feeling power is absurd. This is 
admirable. But if it be so, then there is no longer room for 
any balancing of probabilities. We must choose, and we can 
only choose this result, that there is one substance or one force, 
call it what we will, which is the ultimate solution of the phe- 
nomena, and that is mind. 

Here, then, we reach the meeting-point, where our study 
passes into the character of the mind itself. All along we have 
used the word science in the sense of physical induction, with- 
out quarrelling with its narrowness, until the fallacy should be 
laid bare by the scientist himself. We are now to complete the 
knowledge, to which natural science only leads. What do we 
mean by this mental or spiritual force? Let me take any fact 
which will be readily allowed by all. I am conscious of reading 
at this moment a sentence in Mr. Spencer’s “‘ Psychology,” and I 
clearly remember six months ago having read the same passage. 
My act of memory binds the two states of thought in one 
continuous whole, so that I recall each thread of the twisted 
argument, each doubt and slow conviction of my own mind. 
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Such a process reveals a law of unity in myself, as the person 
in whom these separate states cohere. This law of personal 
identity is surely as much within my scientific knowledge as 
the tracing several sensations to their nerve-centres. Nay, 
more; it is the ground of all other knowledge. If there be no 
such mental identity, there can be no certainty as to the physi- 
cal induction, since I cannot know myself to be the same man 
who, six months ago, travelled with much patience through 
Mr. Spencer’s book. But this opens at once the secret of the 
mental and moral force. It reveals a personal, continuous life, 
which abides amidst all natural changes, whether of outward or 
inward existence. If it be said that this mental identity is no 
more a fact than physical identity, and is subject to the same 
conditions of organic structure or decay, I reply, that I am as- 
suming no abstract or separate spirit, but simply tracing this 
undeniable organic law. This continuous life we know in our 
mental consciousness. It is well expressed in the words of 
Mr. Mill: “Feeling and thought are reality—the only reality.” 
We shall ask hereafter how far his language is consistent with 
his denial of the reality of a future life; but it is enough here to 
say that he speaks in no figurative sense, but with scientific strict- 
ness. Without such reality, thought and feeling are a whirl of 
impersonal accidents. Without it life is a dream, and we as 
little concerned with it as with the fantastic shapes chasing 
each other athwart the camera obscura to vanish in a moment. 
It is here, in the assurance of this mental fact, we have our 
knowledge of the outer world, our unceasing growth from 
infancy to age in the study of nature or of man; it is here yet 
more we have the capacity of moral growth, and pass in the 
slow experience of the years to that fixed state of thought, 
feeling, will, which we call character. Such, I conclude, is the 
true result of our inquiry. In this light I accept gladly the 
method of modern science. If it have taught us to give up our 
older metaphysical abstraction of a twofold substance, of a 
separate immaterial entity which cannot explain the organic 
facts, our loss is a greater gain, for we have risen by its induc- 
tion to a more spiritual as well asrealtruth. If the phenomena 
of sensation be thus traceable to the more subtle nerve-centres ; 
if the life of the nerve-centres gain such “subjective validity” 
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that the physical ends in the mental act; if, in a word, we find 
in the structure itself this abiding unity of thought, feeling, 
will, then our inductive science is one with the knowledge of 
a personal, intelligent, and moral being. 

We can now pass, with a clear understanding, to the ques- 
tion of the future life. It will be seen, I trust, that each step 
of the analysis has been needful to meet the problem, and 
bears at once on the conclusion. What proof is there, 
from this present organization of our physical and mental 
powers, that there will be a resurrection? My answer is, that 
the fact of such a law of personal being, one and abiding 
amidst all changes, gives us the most reasonable ground of 
belief in its continuance hereafter. Let me at the outset guard 
this position against any just objections which may be urged in 
regard to some of our older theories. It is, I fully grant, im- 
possible to reason, as has been so often done since Plato, from 
the inherent immortality of the soul as a pure, immaterial 
essence. That argument, indeed, was almost wholly given up 
by the early Christian fathers, although they were of the 
Platonic school, and it was held wiser only to affirm that our 
existence must depend on the will of God. Indeed that view 
must fairly involve our belief in pre-existence, as there is no 
more reason to infer an eternity after than before the present, 
from the nature of the soul. Science cannot know this separate, 
disembodied entity, which it truly calls an abstraction. I doubt 
not that every mind feels far more than all the subtleties 
of his logic the moral argument of Socrates when he says to 
his judges: “This one truth, O judges, you ought clearly to 
know, that fora good man there is no evil whether he live or 
die, nor is his welfare uncared for by the gods.” Nor can we 
find, again, any resting-place in such theories as that of Bishop 
Butler, drawn from the indivisible character of ultimate atoms. 
It was probable, as he held, that the human being may 
be in its essential structure a unit, which can survive decay. 
Science justly rejects every such theory as outside its sphere; 
and the Christianity which leans on it must part com- 
pany with real knowledge. The argument of Butler has in- 
deed the noblest force, as we shall yet see, when he reasons 
from the nature of human life as the sphere of moral growth. 
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But the scientific knowledge of his time, although his guess 
was enough to meet the objector, had not the clear method 
of our own. It is curious to see, in his notign of the eye as 
only a field-glass, or the leg as a walking-staff, his mechanical 
view of organic life. 

We dismiss, then, all such theories beforehand, and meet 
directly the claim of the modern thinker. It cannot be more 
thoroughly stated than by Mr. Mill,and we shall take him as its 
best exponent. He holds, that as our real knowledge goes no 
further than the coexistence of the physical organism with the 
mental and moral powers, we have no ground whatever for the 
conclusion that these powers survive the decay of the body. 
Let us consider just what this claim means. It is not that a 
continuance of our being, under new organic conditions, is im- 
possible. Our author, let me repeat, is not to be classed among 
materialists like Straussor Haeckel. No one has more thorough- 
ly answered them. It is, as he fairly reasons, wholly unscien- 
tific to go beyond the results of our induction. There is no 
necessity that our existence should end with the body ; we can- 
not deny or disprove the possibility of a future. Such a belief 
cannot be dismissed among exploded superstitions, as in the case 
of witchcraft. Witchcraft is a belief which has been tested within 
our experience. But the future life is wholly beyond experi- 
ence. Nay, he admits that such a faith may be allowed us 
as a noble aspiration, but it has no validity whatever as scien- 
tific knowledge. We come, then, at once to this clear statement, 
and test it by his own method. Why is it, by the admission of 
Mill, that the question leaves us any possibility at all? If it 
could be proven by inductive science that the mental and 
moral powers are, as the materialist claims, only functions of the 
physical organs, no such possibility could for a moment be 
granted. It is not merely our ignorance of the future, but 
the real knowledge we have of somewhat in the character 
of this organic life here that forces us to admit the idea 
of a possible continuance. Our inductive science has shown 
shat the ultimate law of the organism is that of a force 
manifest in thought, feeling, volition; that while knit with the 
bodily structure it has a personal unity, a connected growth 
from infancy to age in knowledge and moral character, 
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Now, if this be so, why should not science grant, beyond a 
mere possibility, the most reasonable ground of our belief 
in a future? If the fact of this connection with the body 
have been shown to involve no necessity of decay, the whole 
weight of the scientific sobjection is lifted off, and the very 
character of this orgagiclife makes it yet more a positive argu- 
ment fora resurrection. The law of our existence is not affected 
by the flux and waste of years. ‘Thought and feeling,” in the 
words of Mill, “are reality—the only reality ;” and this reality 
implies that the power which creates them cannot be bounded 
by the span of our little threescore and ten. We may say, in 
the most literal sense, that we pass through the same process 
of resurrection constantly ; that we are always dying in the flesh, 
always rising anew by virtue of this organic identity ; and what 
we call death is but another step in the same unceasing growth. 
This law of our existence, therefore, is not broken, but only 
passes forward to its completeness. It demands a future as 
essential to it; and if not so, then thought and feeling are not 
reality any more than the waste particles of the skin. But it 
is answered, that science can only verify our actual experiences, 
and this in its nature is not, and cannot be, a truth of experi- 
ence. Our whole argument ought to show the fallacy of this 
answer. I admit, of course, that experience cannot prove 
what is beyond experience. But it is the task of science to 
rise from the facts to the laws that explain them. The system 
of Copernicus is an hypothesis; and there are eccentric minds 
which doubt it now, as Bacon did; yet it is no guess, no unsci- 
entific belief, for it “solves phenomena.” Belief in a future 
state solves the phenomena, and without it they are incapable 
of a just solution. To say that such a truth is not a demon- 
stration, as in mathematics, or a verification, as in a visible fact 
of chemistry or physiology, is not to destroy its reasonable proof. 
It is to beg the whole question. And yet this is the very 
fallacy which runs throughout the reasoning of Mr. Mill on this 
subject, when he tells us that it is a sentiment, or a hope with- 
out any scientific basis. Nay, more; it is his own admission 
that such a belief may be “philosophically defensible.” We 
ask no more than this. It is indeed the most cheering thought 
that, after all, the dreary denial of such a mind rested on a 
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narrow definition, and did not quench the real power of the 
truth. But we claim the full meaning of hisadmission. It is no 
belief to be dismissed to the shadowy realm of the subjective 
feeling. If it be what we have proved it, it is not only philo- 
sophically defensible, but it rests on a ground so firm that 
science must acknowledge its agreement with the physical, 
mental, and moral law of our being. 


‘ II. 


We have thus far, in our study of this great question, ex- 
amined the scientific ground on which modern scepticism 
rests its denial; and it has led us to the conviction that 
science itself gives us the most reasonable proof of our 
continued existence. But here we are to pass to a more 
positive view. I claim that we have in this result a new 
and most satisfying argument for the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection. My essay will not allow me to offer more than 
the leading idea of so large a subject; yet enough if I make it 
clear. We have, then, in reaching the law of our organic unity 
amidst the changes of the body, met the central error out of 
which all doubt has sprung. It is because the future existence 
is regarded as a state without any analogies with the present, 
that death is held an annihilation of life. Here, then, we enter 
by the path of science itself on the ground of revelation. It 
has been, from the first, the teaching of the Christian church, 
as embodied in its oldest creed, that there is to be a personal 
resurrection of soul and body. But this truth, although most 
reasonable and most spiritual in its Biblical meaning, 
has been too often identified with the notion of a material 
body, compacted of the same fleshly atoms. There is a vast 
distance from St. Paul to the gross view of Tertullian, and of 
many of the traditional expositors of later days. Even a sober 
divine like Bishop Pearson could only answer the scientific 
doubter by claiming that Omnipotence can gather the scat 
tered parts, so that “each bone shall know his old neighbor- 
bone.” It was not strange that such an arbitrary marvel should 
seem absurd to the chemist, who knew that “the noble dust of 
an Alexander” might have played its part in the bodies of a thou- 
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sand meaner men; nor can we doubt that hence there has 
grown by degrees into the popular theology the vague notion 
of a disembodied state, a world of spirits without any real 
relation to this. 

But if we rightly understand this sacred truth of the 
resurrection, it teaches us that very view of the future which 
has its confirmation in science. This undivided personality of 
the man, in its organic unity of soul and body, shall be the 
same in the future state. We can thus appreciate the masterly 
argument of the Apostle in his epistle to the Corinthians. 
Every seed shall have “his own body;” yet the body “that 
shall be” is not the natural body, for “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God.’* Each shall be the same in all 
that constitutes the organic personality, and this unchanging 
life will put on its nobler form under the conditions of its nobler 
state. In such a view there is nothing gross, but the very 
reality to satisfy the mind or heart. If we so look on the 
human form, as a Christian science can do; if we so recognize 
this mental and spiritual law of its organic unity, it becomes 
in the truest sense the incarnation of the inward man. It is 
no mechanism; it is our personal self. Who, indeed, has 
studied the mystery, shrouded in our daily life, by which our 
affections are linked with the faces and forms we love; who tnat 
has watched the transfiguration passing over the man, until the 
beauty of the soul has refined the plainest features, and vice, 
again, has furrowed over the fairest the lines of.lust or hate, 
who, I ask, has not felt the meaning of that scripture: “ Know 
ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Spirit.” “If 
any man destroy the temple of God, him will God destroy” ? 
Or who that knows the power of unselfish love, of joy, of hope, 
of holy activity, lodged in these bodies, even in a world of 
decay, cannot conceive somewhat of their capacities in a sphere 
of riper growth? Yet I will not follow out such thoughts, 
although far from unreasonable, beyond my line of argument. 
Much may be within the range of philosophic opinion which is 
not of necessity truth. It is enough that our belief has its 
harmony with the best results of science. A Christian faith is 
no baseless sentiment. It completes the fact, graven on the moral 
consciousness of man, which all our scepticism cannot destroy ; 
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it gives us no theories of an unknown world, but joins present 
and future as one living reality; it answers, with a divine reve- 
lation, to the necessary craving of the human soul for a truth 
which shall make this life the sphere of our growth, our hope, 
our labor for the life eternal. 


Here, then, we can enter on the next division of our subject 
—the moral argument for the doctrine of the resurrection. 
The religion of Christ declares, that in this truth of a future 
life we have the only solution of our present existence, and the 
noblest motive of holiness. Modern scepticism declares such 
a faith an illusion, and the morality it offers a selfish one. 
I trust it will now be plain that it was necessary, first of all, to 
take up the scientific ground. It is with this the new ethics 
must stand or fall. In this light we can now examine the 
strange mistakes which all such thinkers have made in regard to 
the character of Christianity, and the doctrine they would offer 
us as the latest discovery of moral science. 

Let us, then, briefly state the argument, as it has been urged 
by Christian writers. I have said, at the outset, that the con- 
science of mankind reaches the conviction of a future life in the 
growth of its real experience, and all our philosophy can do is 
to present this conviction of lettered or unlettered minds in 
more explicit reasoning. Our scientific argument was nothing 
more than the analysis of the fact of our personal identity 
given in every consciousness. Our moral argument is only its 
application to human life. It rests, ina word, on the knowledge 
of the imperfection of our present state, and our capacities of 
a good which the present cannot supply. We may state it, on 
its spiritual side, as the experience of our struggle with sin, our 
sense of retribution, and our need of that perfect holiness in 
which is the happiness of the soul. Pascal has expressed it 
in one sentence: ‘The present is never our end; the future 
only is our object. Thus we never live, but hope to live; and 
always aiming to be happy, we can never be, unless we seek 
another beatitude than we can enjoy here.” We may state it, 
on its intellectual side, in that strong saying of Goethe: “The 
eternal existence of my soul is proved from my need of ac- 
tivity. If I work incessantly till death, nature is pledged to 
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give me another form of being, when the present can no longer 
sustain my action.” We may state it on its social side, as the 
conviction that there must be a state where the riddles of this 
world, of immature death, of sickness, misery, inequality, and, 
most of all, the partial victory of goodness, shall be solved by a 
righteous God. None can deny the fact of such moral ideas; 
and so necessary, so universal are they, that they must point to 
a reality. 

Now it is to this whole array of proof that our modern 
school replies in one sweeping denial. It does not deny the 
sentiments, but it claims that, so far from being proof of any 
reality, they are the growth of natural superstition, and the 
source of selfish action. The craving for another sphere of 
mental or moral existence gives us no more positive evidence 
than the desire of the old man for the happiness of his child- 
hood can give him the hope of its renewal. The Christian par- 
adise ‘is a myth, like that of the fountain of youth, which led 
Ponce de Leon into the savannahs of Floridato find only death. 
All the facts of disease, of suffering, of unpunished wrong, are 
no evidence of a future; but rather, in the view of Mr. Mill, 
they show the non-existence of a God, or the existence of a 
weak or an evil power. Here, then, we have the whole ques- 
tion before us, on which the moral argument depends; and 
here ‘we can meet it. It is granted that, if there be no 
ground for a reasonable belief that our personal existence sur- 
vives this present organic condition, all such moral convictions 
are an illusion. We must accept the strange riddle of our des- 
tiny, and make the best of it. But if, as we have seen, science 
confirms such a belief, then to doubt the reality of such con- 
victions is the insanity of the man who doubts his own identity. 
It is to suppose a nature without a purpose, a growth without 
a ripening, a life compelled to crave knowledge and goodness, 
yet in which each step is a curse. 

We might, then, close the question of morality here; but 
there are so many points of interest in this new ethics, that we 
shall take up in brief detail the more important of them. It is 
the claim of our modern thinkers that the belief in a future life 
is not universal. We are told that our late researches into 
primitive history have exhumed many savage tribes without a 
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trace of such a faith, and that where it exists it has sprung from 
the notion of ghosts, suggested by the phenomena of dreams. 
But it is strange that such reasoners cannot see that the very 
fact admitted by writers like Tylor and Lubbock is itself the 
disproof of their assertion. The belief in ghosts is universal ; 
and that belief, whatever “its crudeness, is the confession of 
the deep-rooted conviction that in some way the dead yet 
exist. Could it be shown that a few tribes have never had even 
this faith, it will no more disprove the general fact than the 
blind fishes of the Mammoth Cave disprove the eyesight of the 
vast tribes in the rivers or the seas. We do not expect of the 
savage a defined or reasonable idea of the future life; we expect 
simply this childlike conception of it; and to ignore its mean- 
ing is to show ourselves incapable of understanding the charac- 
ter of any early religion. There is to my mind a nobler reason 
in the African who worships the shade of his ancestors than in 
him who, because he has unlearned his faith in ghosts, has con- 
cluded that there is no reality beyond the senses. 

Nor is this less clear in those historic examples which Mill 
and others have cited of the Hebrew and the Buddhist religions. 
The absence of any belief in immortality, so often asserted 
since the treatise of the learned but inaccurate Warburton, is 
not allowed by the best Hebrew scholars. It was not strange 
that, in the youth of the Jewish people, the living faith in a 
divine Ruler and a present law of retribution should be the more 
prominent feature of their religion. A fully developed convic- 
tion of the future existence is always the fruit of experience with 
a nation, as it is with the growth of the child into the more 
thoughtful man. The Sheol, or underworld, to the Israelite of 
the heroic age, as to the Greek of the Homeric poems, was a 
region peopled with shadowy forms; yet there is quite enough 
in the Pentateuch and early history, as in the story of Enoch’s 
translation, the raising of the spirit of Samuel, the ascension of 
Elijah, to prove that from the first such a belief existed. “ His. 
tory,” says Mill, “does not bear out the opinion that mankind 
cannot do perfectly well without a heaven.” History does bear 
it out with emphasis. It was this early faith which passed with 
the long, sad experience of the nation into a conviction so rooted 
that nothing could destroy it. Sadduceeism was at most a 
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sceptical sect; but the lasting power of the Pharisee over the 
people lay in this, that he kept alive such positive truths. But 
Mr. Mill is yet more unfortunate in citing Buddhism. Apart 
from the quite uncertain claim that the Nirvana means annihi- 
lation, it is clear that the religion could not stay with the silence 
of its founder, but has created a mythology as fanciful as that 
of the Brahman, and even incorporated the doctrine of transmi- 
gration. We may deplore the superstition, but it proves the 
fact. 

We thus pass to the more ethical objections. It is urged 
alike against the heathen or Christian belief that it has been the 
parent of immoral and cruel fancies. We might answer, in the 
spirit of Bacon against atheism: I had rather believe all the 
fables of the Hindu than that this bodily frame is without a soul. 
Yet I prefer to say, that while we admit all the grossness min- 
gled with the ideas of the future, it is surely the wisdom of the 
philosopher to allow both the intense power of the faith which 
created the mythology, and the witness it gives to the moral 
judgment of mankind. There is a kind of “wild justice” in 
each system. Each is a popular Theodiccea. When I read 
the funeral ritual of the Egyptians in Bunsen’s volumes, or the 
dark fancies pervading Hindu poetry of souls doomed to wander 
through ages of purifying, they speak of the eternal truth graven 
on the conscience, of the self-avenging power of sin. Or when 
I study the theology of the Latin age in the poem of Dante, 
all the stern or grotesque imagery cannot hide the ideal justice 
which metes out pain to wicked king or pontiff, and the immor- 
tal love that rewards the good. If I mourn over the strange 
religion which could believe in a “Zimbus infantum,” I find that 
as often the moral truth corrects the dogma; Virgil is the 
messenger of Beatrice, and Cato, with other crowned worthies, 
can enjoy a place of honor in even the Roman Catholic under- 
world. A purer Christian knowledge will by degrees rid us of 
the gross notions that disfigure the truth, but it can never 
uproot this conviction, unless it can make evil good and good 
evil. 

But it is urged again that the Christian doctrine of the 
future has led to a vast amount of selfish religion. It is said 
that one of the chief hindrances of social progress has been 
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found in the church, which taught men to submit to every 
wrong of slavery or caste, and flattered them in their trial 
with the unreal hope of a heaven to come. This is a favorite 
charge with our Socialists of the unchristian type. None need 
deny that there is a partial truth in it when it is urged against 
the code of monastic morals; nor do I doubt that it is a weighty 
charge against the like spirit in many later forms, the un- 
manly quietism that forgets the duty of the Christian as man 
and citizen. But when it is urged against the belief in a future 
life, as it is taught by the Gospel or witnessed in its real results, 
I cannot withhold a smile at its absurdity. Whatever else may 
be said of such a faith, it is folly to say that the heroism, the 
active benevolence, the humanity have been the marked vir- 
tues of the unbeliever. Let the sceptic beware of such danger- 
ous comparisons. But a far more serious charge is brought 
against the Christian doctrine when it is called a selfish one. 
I can only feel a sad regret that a critic usually so fair as Mr. 
Mill should have so misread the New Testament, as to speak 
of the “Christ of the Gospels as holding out the direct promise 
of reward as a primary inducement to beneficence.” Had it 
been simply his aim to unmask the selfish theories which have 
perverted the Gospel, I should grant them worthy of his 
rebuke. One might ask, indeed, if by the philosophy of his 
own school self-love be the original motive of action, why “the 
desire of everlasting happiness,” as Paley held, should be called 
immoral? But I do not allow that the religion of the Gospel 
accepts that ethics, whether in the fashion of Bentham or of 
a base theology. The Christianity which has preached the 
dread of hell instead of the fear of sin, or the payment of a 
heaven to come instead of the life of holiness, has been the 
root of the worst falsehoods in theory and in practice. It 
has led to all arbitrary devices of salvation, to self-deluded hope, 
and to spiritual sloth. But it is strange ignorance that such 
moralists should not know that the unselfish doctrine they pro- 
fess to teach is that of the Gospel they reject. It tells us that 
the happiness we seek is begun here in the holiness of the heart, 
and that the punishment of sin is in its own self-retribution. 
We learn it not only from Him who taught us to lose our life, if 
we would find it, in unselfish duty, but in all froma Paul toa 
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Xavier, a Fénelon, a Leighton, who have breathed his spirit. 
This is the essence of Christian morality. It does not take 
away all motive of action here by denying that there is any 
reality beyond the present, but it offers us the highest and 
purest of motives in the undying nature of holiness itself. 
And here, then, we reach the point where we can unmask 
the strange falsehood of this morality. What is it that it offers 
instead of the faith it rejects? What is this new ethics of our 
time? Ido not wish to undervalue its aim. It isa far nobler 
code than that of the sensual school, from the Greek Epicurus 
to Helvetius. I honor the virtue of Mill, as I do the Stoic 
grandeur of Marcus Antoninus, when linked with the same reli- 
gion of despair; but I none the less maintain that the position 
of such thinkers is as untrue to the moral facts of life as to those 
of science. What is this morality which shall replace a selfish 
Christianity? We will look at the clear statement of Mr. Mill. 
He believed that as mankind grows in culture, the selfish desire 
of personal immortality will pass into a love of the race, and 
this he thinks “a better religion than any ordinarily called by 
that title.’ We have here the favorite doctrine of the school. 
I will not pause to ask how this pure “altruism” is to come 
out of the original self-love, which by the principles of the 
school is the motive of human action. The question is a far 
deeper one than such moralists assume. It is not whether 
virtue demands an unselfish love; it is whether there can be 
any meaning in the word at all, unless we have the assurance of 
a reality beyond the present. Pleasure and pain are the only 
realities. Truth, honesty, purity, are abstractions. If we believe 
that there is no moral governor of the world, that we are only 
insects of a day in this busy ant-hill, that all our efforts after wis- 
dom or goodness are to end with ourselves, so far as any assur- 
ance of their reality is given us, what then is virtue? what is 
vice? what the possibility of such belief in duty as to uphold 
an earnest man in self-sacrificefora dream? It may be that a 
sincere mind like Mill will scorn the base maxim, “ Eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die;” but it is no less sure that his virtue will be 
only the inconsistency of a moral faith that survives the scep- 
ticism. It may be that culture will teach us to husband our 
pleasures temperately, as Epicurus did; but it is sure that the 
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virtue of the best will be a selfish ease, and the bulk of men 
will be of the “gvex Epicurt.’ And what, again, is this life for 
the race, which we are told is nobler far than the wish of a 
personal immortality? What is our hope of the permanent 
triumph of good for a breed of insects, that sprang we know 
not whence, and will vanish we know not when or whither ? What 
shall keep down the fierce or sad pessimism which even now is 
the outcome of this latest morality, and has its utterance in that 
despairing jest of Renan, “ Vous sommes exploités”’? 

Yet I need go no further than to the essays of Mr. Mill for 
his refutation. It must have been in a mood of strange human 
weakness he wrote this: ‘“‘ The indulgence of hope with regard 
to the government of the universe and the destiny of man 
after death, while we have no ground for more than a hope, is 
legitimate and philosophically defensible.” “It allays that 
sense of the irony of nature, so painful when we see the sacri- 
fices of a wise and noble life culminating only to disappoint. 
The loftier aspirations are no longer checked by a sense of the 
insignificance of human life, by the disastrous feeling of not worth 
while.”” Scepticism is indeed its own antidote. Could a Chris- 
tian divine have given a nobler statement? But what becomes 
of the theory? If the desire of personal immortality be base- 
less, and the love of the race more unselfish without it, it is the 
duty of the sage to crush it forever. This is the logic of the 
ethics; and the only marvel is, that a moral sense so true had 
not swept from his brain the cobweb of unbelief. 

But I must briefly pass, in closing, to the later ideas of the 
school. It is in Mr. Harrison that this doctrine of immortality 
in the race has found its fullest expression. I shall not dwell 
at length on his two essays on “ The Soul and the Future Life,” 
because he has only repeated with less clearness and more 
rhetoric the scientific views of Mill; but he stands alone as the 
author of a new and brilliant discovery in ethics. It is his po- 
sition, that “the notion of a spiritual entity, other than this 
organism, needs no refutation now;” and thus, “at death the 
existence of the complex entity, to which we attribute conscious- 
ness, undoubtedly—ze., for aught we know to the contrary— 
comes to an end.” But we are now to admire the upbuilding of 
a religion on this physical basis. We are told that this is not 
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materialism, but that he looks with horror on the irreligious 
science that makes “ devotion a molecular change in this or that 
convolution of gray pulp.” He is prepared to give us a hope 
of immortality, that shall be at once free from superstition, yet 
satisfy every spiritual longing. And what is this secret? It is 
the perpetuity of life in the organisms of other human beings. 
Let no reader turn from this startling paradox; but listen to 
our new St. Paul. Although this personal compound is dis- 
solved, yet the intellectual and moral activities do not end; nay, 
they are not dispersed like the elements of the body, but “they 
continue largely in their organic unities,” and “pass into the 
mental and moral being of a similar organism.” Thus the 
organic activity of Newton is more real after death. Is not 
this, he asks in rapture, a nobler idea than that of “a ceaseless 
psalmody in an immaterial heaven”? “The Christian looks to 
a permanence of consciousness, which can enjoy,” this to “a 
permanence of activities, that give others happiness.” Make it 
“the basis of philosophy and religion,” and this doctrine of our 
continued life in the race will be the “ greatest of motives.” 
Such is the doctrine of the essay, and we can only ask, after 
much pondering, what does it mean? We can understand Mr. 
Mill’s plain English of the influence of a good man after death. 
But what, we say with Socrates, what, O wonderful man! 
is this intellectual and moral activity, which, after the complex 
organism of nerves and cells and thought and feeling is decom. 
posed, continues in its organic unity in a similar organism? Is 
it personal? if so, how can it passinto a second personality? Is 
it impersonal ? how, then, can it continue in its organic unity? 
Are there several minds in one conscious entity? The Hindu 
idea of transmigration has its perplexities; but it is science 
compared with this. If this subject which is object, this per- 
sonal impersonality, and impersonal personality, this me which 
is not me, and not me which is me, if this be the basis of the 
new alliance between science and religion, we may indeed grant 
that “ignorance is the mother of devotion.” It is neither 
science nor religion. We could have wished that another 
Socrates had been at the symposium held over this essay ; but 
certainly the dissecting-knife of Professor Huxley, no Socrates 
indeed, yet a keen surgeon, went to the medulla of it. “Itisa 
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half-breed between science and theology; and, like most half- 
breeds, with the faults of both parents and the virtues of 
neither.” Nothing can better describe it than the author's 
phrase touching the Christian doctrine: it is “a matter for dithy- 
rambic hypotheses and evasive tropes.” But we will stay no 
longer on this criticism. We can leave it with the comforting 
thought that at least our’ new scientists will teach us not to 
mistake for a lofty ethics a trick of speech, but to accepton 
the one hand the truth of a personal resurrection, or the plain 
fact that there is no life beyond the decaying body. This is the 
outcome of the philosophy, which boasts itself to be the flow- 
erage of all the knowledge of the centuries. It can give us at 
last only the dream of an immortality in the race, yet the race 
itself is but the series of mortal births into a world, which knows 
nothing of the future save the one certainty of death; nothing 
of our destiny save a struggle after a wisdom that ends in anni- 
hilation. Modern scepticism is its own best refutation. Its 
science is a false reading of the laws of organic life, and its ethics 
are the ethics of despair. 


Yet as I close this essay, it will be, I trust, to leave the 
reader not only with the feeling that our Christian faith has 
nothing to fear, but that we have much to hope from the study 
of this great subject. If I have proved any thing, it is that 
science itself will, by its own just method, guide the mind of 
our time out of this dreary nihilism. The better knowledge 
of physical laws will lead to that of the intellectual and moral 
life. The Christian doctrine in its turn will be purged of 
the misty notions, and yet more of the selfish morality which 
have obscured it. I cannot doubt that this is as needful for the 
cure of scepticism as any direct attacks. And thus, last of all, 
I am persuaded, we shall learn the deeper lesson which this con- 
troversy should give us. It hasalways seemed to me an admirable 
logic in Cousin, when he proves that atheism is impossible in 
the nature of human thought, and that the sophistry of Lucre- 
tius, if we examine it, admits the Infinite Cause it verbally de- 
nies. As we have thus read the pages of Mr. Mill, vast as the 
chasm seems between him and Christianity, we have found the 
best answers to his theory in the admissions of his moral feel- 
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ing, which clung to the pure precepts of a Gospel he denied, 
and even held the hope of a future a source of comfort. In 
that light we may believe that many minds are nearer to the 
truth than they suppose; that the scepticism of our time is but 
a passing phase of thought; and that the faith which theories 
never gave, and can never take away, will abide as undying as 
the moral nature of man. 
E. A. WASHBURN. 


GOD’S THREEFOLD REVELATION OF HIMSELF; 


IN THE UNIVERSE, IN MAN’S CONSCIENCE AND MORAL 
NATURE, AND IN THE INCARNATION.: 


HERE is a widespread idea that a revelation of God to 

man must consist of a number of abstract truths and 
moral precepts, which have been communicated to particular 
individuals by various forms of supernatural enlightenment, 
and by them have been imparted to others; and that the 
voucher of the truth of such a revelation is a miraculous 
attestation.. Probably this is the conception formed by the 
majority of Christians of the character of the Christian Revela- 
tion. Yet, although the Scriptures profess to contain the 
record of many divine communications imparted to particular 
persons, they afford no justification for restricting the idea of a 
revelation to communications of this description. On the 
contrary, the Bible affirms that God has made three great 
revelations of himself to man, of a wholly different character— 
viz., those which are enumerated in the heading of this article. 
Of these, the first two have an existence independently of its 
contents; and of the third, the Gospels contain the record, in 
their narrative of the life, actions, teaching, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ our Lord. On these three revelations 
the remaining contents of the Bible may be described as a 
commentary, unfolding their meaning and practical import. 
These, for the sake of distinction, I shall designate objective 
revelations; and the supernatural illumination which was im- 
parted to the human authors of the Bible for the above-named 
purpose I shall call subjective ones. My observations will be 
mainly directed to the elucidation of the former. 
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The clear recognition of the distinction between these two 
classes of revelations is of the utmost importance, because of 
its intimate bearing on theology, rendering it necessary that 
the inductive method of studying it should be largely sub- 
stituted for the deductive. No less important is its bearing on 
the entire range of Christian evidences; for, if the essence of 
Christianity, as distinct from its adjuncts, consists in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ our Lord, it will bring the real points 
of controversy between Christians and unbelievers within 
definite limits, instead of presenting, as they now do, an in- 
definitely extended front to the attacks of its assailants. 

We must begin the consideration of this question by assum- 
ing that there is a God who is able to reveal himself, who is 
the Creator of all things, a moral Being, and not a mere imper- 
sonal force; and that he has endowed man. with faculties which 
render him capable of attaining an adequate knowledge of his 
character and perfections. Scientific unbelief will, of course, 
affirm that this is quietly to assume the very point which we 
are bound to prove. I acknowledge, if we view the question 
as a purely philosophical one, that it is so; but I make this 
assumption under the firm conviction that, notwithstanding all 
the assaults of philosophical unbelief on this great truth, an 
overwhelming majority of men, including vast numbers of the 
wisest and the best, will ever be of opinion that the evidence 
on which the great principles of Theism rest, even if it does 
not satisfy all the demands of the speculative intellect, is amply 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of our entire being. It is 
perfectly true, that it is an evidence which we cannot weigh in 
scales, or verify by experiment ; but in this it only shares the 
fate of a vast preponderance of our practical knowledge. Minds 
of a peculiar structure may easily become hopelessly perplexed 
in mazes of impalpable metaphysical reasonings, about the con- 
tradictions which are alleged to exist in the conceptions of 
the infinite, the absolute, and the first cause, that of a personal 
God, and of a multitude of other profound speculations of 
philosophy. To others the loud affirmations of men eminent 
in one or more departments of science, who frequently favor us 
with oracular utterances on points which lie outside the limits 
of their special studies, may occasion perplexity. But the 
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overwhelming majority of men will be guided in their beliefs, 
not by the dictates of abstract philosophy, but by sound com- 
mon-sense. Wijh them the great practical question will ever 
be a very simple one, which may be stated thus: The universe, 
with its order and adaptations in numbers past all compre- 
hension, is an existing fact. This being so, there can be only 
two alternatives respecting its origin: either its order and 
countless adaptations must have resulted from the eternal action 
and counter action of a number of blind forces, which have 
produced its harmonies by a succession of processes which defy 
the powers of the human mind to conceive; and its endless 
varieties of living organisms with their marvellous adaptations 
must have originated from a ceaseless struggle between them 
and their environment; and the adjustment of the former to 
the latter, without the intervention of a superintending mind ; 
or they must have owed their origin to a Being who was possess- 
ed of power and wisdom adequate to have effected this mighty 
work. When the alternative is thus simply presented to the 
ordinary common-sense of mankind, there will be no hesitation 
on which side it will pronounce the balance of probability to 
be overwhelming, notwithstanding all the speculations of 
philosophers, and the affirmations of scientific specialists that 
the existence of a God is incapable of being proved by their 
methods of investigation ; and, therefore, that it is a mere un- 
certain theory, incapable of taking rank among the practical 
realities of life. 

Let me now place my position clearly before the reader. 
The Bible affirms that God has made three objective revela- 
tions of himself, whereby his character and perfections have 
been gradually manifested to his intelligent creatures. 

Of these the first is a revelation of his eternal power and 
Godhead through his varied activities in the created universe. 

The second is a revelation of the great principles of moral 
obligation, made through man’s conscience and moral con- 
stitution, from which we infer that its Author must be a moral 
Being. 

The third is a revelation of his inmost moral perfections, 
which are only imperfectly displayed in the two former revela- 
tions, through that manifestation of the Son of God in human 
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nature which we usually designate the Incarnation. Of this 
revelation the four Gospels constitute the record. 

But, in addition to these three objective revelations, the 
Bible affirms that it contains the record of a large number of 
subjective ones. Those recorded in the Old Testament im- 
parted an illumination which was slowly and gradually pro- 
gressive, being intended to prepare the way for the great 
revelation of God’s moral and spiritual character made in the 
Incarnation. Those contained in the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles were not intended to set forth a body of systema- 
tized theology which should constitute Christianity. This is 
proved by the totally unsystematic form in which questions of 
doctrine are treated of in the Epistles, which may be briefly 
described as commentaries on the great facts recorded in the 
Gospels, called forth for the express purpose of meeting the 
requirements of those churches to whom they are addressed. 
This position is also proved by the fact that every one of them 
presupposes a Christianity already existing, the general charac- 
ter of which was well known to the individual members of 
these churches. 

I now proceed to consider the first of these objective 
revelations—viz., the manifestation made by the universe to 
intelligent beings of the eternal power and Godhead of its 
Author. I shall use the term “ universe,” throughout this dis- 
cussion, to include all those forces and phenomena into which 
the moral element does not enter; but when I speak of the 
“moral and spiritual world,” I shall employ this expression to 
denote the forces, facts, and phenomena in which the principle 
of self-determination, as distinct from that of necessary agency, 
is manifested. 

Assuming, then, that the universe, its order and adapta- 
tions, cannot possibly have been the result of the action of a 
number of blind forces struggling together during the eternity 
of the past, it follows that all the varied forms in which it has 
existed must be manifestations of the power and intelligence 
of its Creator, and consequently must realize the purposes of 
his will. Its forces must be in some very real sense his forces, 
and must work his pleasure. From this it follows that all its 
varied activities must be manifestations of something which 
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exists in him; or, in other words, they must constitute revela- 
tions more or less perfect of his character and being. 

No other theistic theory is tenable; for there are only two 
possible alternatives: 

Either the whole universe must be the result of the action 
of a single Creator, and consequently realize the purposes of 
his will; 

Or, those portions of it which fail to effect this must be due 
to the operation of some being who works independently of him. 

This last inference has been attempted to be evaded by 
assuming that there was something in the material which the 
Creator used in its construction which he was unable to con- 
trol, and that he has done his best with those which he had at 
his command. But this is only to present the same difficulty 
in a modified form; for, if there is any thing intractable in the 
materials which the Creator has used in the formation of the 
universe, this opposing principle must be a power which exists 
independently of him, and which thwarts him in the execution 
of his purposes. Consequently, the universe as it exists must 
be the result of the operation of two opposing powers. Either 
way it involves a principle of Dualism. 

This principle, however, is no necessary consequence of the 
admission that God cannot work contradictions; for these exist 
only in our human conceptions, and not in the realities of 
things. Consequently, the inability to work them does not im- 
ply the objective existence of any opposing principle. Theories 
of this description have in all ages possessed great attractions 
to spsculative thinkers. They were propounded in endless 
variety by an overwhelming majority of those ancient philoso- 
phers, to whom blank atheism and pantheism formed an unsatis- 
factory solution of the origin of things, for the purpose of 
accounting for the various forms of imperfection with which this 
world abounds. In these latter days, not to speak of others, 
Mr. J. S. Mill informs us in his autobiography that a dualistic 
theory presented considerable attractions to the sternly logical 
mind of his father, James Mill; and his Posthumous Essays 
render it apparent that his greater son would gladly have taken 
refuge in a theory of this description, if it had been logically 
maintainable as a solution of the many difficulties which the 
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existence of evil presented to his mind. But all such theories 
are hopelessly dashed to pieces against the rocks of modern sci- 
ence, all the great discoveries of which prove, with unanimous 
voice, the essential unity of creation, and consequently of the 
principle (be it what it may) out of which it sprung. This is 
shown most remarkably in the wide-spread tendency of modern 
thought to resolve all the forces of the universe into the mani- 
festation of a single force, displaying itself in various forms. 
But, as an explanation of the suffering which exists in the uni- 
verse, Mr. Mill found it still more unsatisfactory; forit is a cer- 
tain fact that the same organisms which produce pleasure likewise 
produce pain, and the unity of the organism proves the unity 
of its author. Consequently it is impossible to assign the one 
to the action of a benevolent power, and the other to that of a 
being who is destitute of that quality. Mr. Mill, therefore, pre- 
ferred to adopt the theory, that if the universe testified to the 
existence of a Creator, it only affords proof of the existence of 
one whose attributes are limited. The value of this position I 
shall consider presently. 

Nor are many of the theories which have been propounded 
by Christian philosophers to account for the existence of phy- 
sical suffering one whit more satisfactory. I need only refer to 
the mass of suffering which is caused by imperfections in the 
structure of men and animals. A popular theory endeavors to. 
account for its existence by assuming that it was introduced 
into the world by the fall of man, and explains the possibility of 
the latter event as a necessary consequence of his being created 
a free agent. But as geological science has proved it to be an 
indubitable fact, that suffering existed in this world for ages an- 
terior to the appearance of man in it, this theory is in collision 
with unquestionable facts. Nor had it ever the smallest logical 
value; for as suffering arises from the constitution of nature, 
the assumption that it was introduced by the event in question 
involves the presence and energetic action in nature of a power 
independent of God, who has been capable of remodelling it 
from one end to the other. Consequently, if we assume that the 
existence of suffering in the universe formed no part of the 
Creator’s plaris, we are compelled to fall back on some form of 
the dualistic theory, or to assume that the Creator, by a direct 
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interposition, has reconstructed the entire constitution of things. 
The truth is, that solutions of this kind leave us precisely where 
they find us. 

From these considerations it follows, that the only real solu- 
tion of these difficulties is to allow that God’s creative plan must 
have contemplated the creation of a universe not perfect from 
its commencement, but one slowly and gradually advancing to- 
wards perfection; and consequently, that the existence both of 
suffering and imperfection in it formed an original portion of 
his creative scheme, as part of the discipline necessary for the 
gradual growth of moral agents to higher degrees of perfection. 
This being so, the facts of the universe as we behold them are 
quite consistent with the assumption that it is the work of a 
perfect Creator. ; 

Nor is there any real difficulty in this assumption, for if the 
principle were not true, it is evident that the Creator could not 
be a progressive worker. The assumption that a perfect Crea- 
tor must at once create a universe perfect in all its parts, would 
render it necessary that he should produce one in which prog- 
ress would be impossible. But whether such a universe would 
be an improvement on the present one is more than question- 
able; for in such a case its Creator must have worked once for 
all in its production, and then have retired from every operation 
-beyond what was necessary to maintain it in being. It follows, 
therefore, that a universe which is capable of indefinite progress 
is far more worthy of a perfect Creator than one in the produc- 
tion of which he has energized only once, and then has retired 
into inactivity for evermore. Such is the one which actually 
exists. This being so, the principles of theism compel us to 
arrive at the conclusion that the universe, in all the forms in 
which it has existed during the past, or it exists in the present, 
is the work of God, and exists in conformity with his pleasure. 
Consequently, those energies of God through which it was ori- 
ginally created, and through which his creative plan is gradually 
being worked out, must be revelations of him. The only pos- 
sible alternative to this influence are the theories of agnosticism, 
which, while they affirm the existence of a primal force, which 
is the cause of all things, as a necessity of thought, declare that 
it lies absolutely beyond the limits of human knowledge, and 
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therefore is incapable of being formulated in thought. Conse- 
quently its God (for it frequently uses the language of theism) 
is a God who is unknown and unknowable, and therefore inca- 
pable of exerting any practical influence on man. The strong- 
hold of this theory is the contradictions which are alleged to 
exist, when the pure intellect endeavors to grapple with the con- 
ceptions of the absolute, the infinite, and the first cause, as sub- 
sisting ina common entity, and the general inability of our finite 
minds to grasp the infinite. . Such profound metaphysical ques- 
tions it is impossible for me to discuss in these pages; nor is it 
necessary to do so, for they can never exert any appreciable in- 
fluence on any but a few speculative intellects. 

With respect, however, to the last objection, it may be as 
well to observe that, although we cannot grasp the infinite in its 
infinity, yet this by no means justifies the inference that we can 
attain no real knowledge of it. The proof of this is very simple. 
It is quite true that we can form no conception of an infinite 
number, or of infinite space. But infinite number and infinite 
space must be composed of finite numbers and finite space. Of 
these latter, however, we can form clear conceptions; and be- 
cause they can be conceived of as running on to infinity, ze., as 
having no limits, this fact does not invalidate our conception of 
either number orspace. If we apply the same principles to God, 
the same results will follow. 

But with respect to the theory generally, while it appears 
that the first cause of the universe cannot be formulated in 
thought, and therefore that we can know nothing respecting it, 
it follows that all existing forces are manifestations of it. But of 
these latter we know much; therefore we can certainly know 
something about the former. In fact, the perusal of the works 
of such Agnostics as Mr. H. Spencer and Mr. Fiske proves that 
they consider that they know a great deal about it, and that the 
universe reveals something about this power which is real, 
though it may not be-all that we desire. 

If, then, the universe is a manifestation of the activities of 
God, there are only three possible theories as to the mode of 
the divine manifestation made in it. 

Either God must be everywhere energizing in its forces; or, 
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in other words, while existing independently of the universe, he 
must be immanent in it. 

Or, somé other being must interfere concurrently with him: 
a supposition which involves the principle of dualism. 

Or, he has created it as a piece of mechanism which, after he 
has once set in motion, is so perfect as to render all further 
supervision of it needless, and therefore he continues a calm 
spectator of its operations, while from its direct control he has 
retired forever. 

There is one other possible theory: that the universe is a 
machine, in the operations of which God occasionally intervenes 
for the purpose of mending it, when it gets out of working order. 
To mention it, will be its sufficient condemnation. 

The last of these three theories has been adopted by 
a numerous class of theists,*partly for the purpose of ac- 
counting for the difficulties above referred to, and partly as 
affording an explanation of the unquestionable fact that 
as far as scientific observation has penetrated, no trace can 
be discovered of any interference from without of the forces 
of nature. There can be no doubt_that there is a wide- 
spread tendency in modern scientific speculation, even where 
it admits the existence of an intelligent Creator, to rele- 
gate him to the greatest possible distance from his works. We 
may express this aspect of thought by a slight modification in 
the language of the prophet of old, “Am I a God at hand,” 
says he, “and not a God afar off? Can any hide himself in 
secret places that I shall not see him, saith the Lord? Do 
not I fill heaven and earth, saith the Lord?” Many mod- 
ern scientific theists would put the question thus: I am a 
God afar off, and can I be a God near at hand? Must I not 
dwell in some portion of the universe remote from human 
vision, where I need not be immanent in those forces which 
come under man’s observation, or be present in its mechanism ? 
A theory closely analogous to this is propounded by the 
authors of “The Unseen Universe,” both of whom are theists, 
but who affirm that it is the duty of science to remove the Cre- 
ator to the greatest possible distance from his visible works, 
and to contemplate him as standing at the end of a long line of 
pillars remote from the visible creation. This theory has been 
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propounded for the purpose of escaping from the difficulties 
which scientific men suppose to underlie the idea of an intelli- 
gent Creator, who is also a moral Being, who is constantly pres- 
ent and energizing in the forces of the material universe. But, 
I ask, does such a theory really solve one single difficulty, intel- 
» lectual or moral? If God is the Author of the universe, he 
must be responsible for all its developments during the past or 
in the present, whether he be a God afar off or nigh at hand, 
whether the visible universe be a mere machine, or he be continu- 
ally energizing in its forces. Surely the one duty of scientific 
investigation is the discovery of truth. When science has in- 
vestigated its phenomena, and the action of its forces, it is its 
duty to pause, and not to enter on questions which belong to a 
higher philosophy ; for a rational theism must not only be capa- 
ble of satisfying the demands of our intellects, but also those of 
our moral and spiritual being. 

As the second of these theories, when carried out to its 
legitimate consequences, involves some one of the many aspects 
of dualism, I need not further discuss it. 

We are thrown back, therefore, on the first, that while God 
is distinct from the universe and independent of it, he is yet 
always immanent in its forces, upholding them in being, and 
controlling them in such a manner that they realize the pur- | 
poses of his pleasure. This theory satisfies the demands of rea- 
son far better than the mechanical one. When our conception 
of force is subjected to a philosophical analysis, we can arrive at 
no conception of an ultimate force, except as originating in 
volition. It is very convenient for the purposes of scientific in- 
vestigation to speak of force as if-it were an independent exist- 
ence, or as a property of matter, or as a mode of motion. No 
error follows from such a use of language, as long as we keep in 
mind that we use such terms as symbols of thought only, and 
not as denoting things which have an objective existence. But 
if we inquire whence has the idea of force originated, the an- 
swer must be that it has been derived from our consciousness 
of ourselves as self-originating causes. Our primary concep- 
tion of force is, that which intervenes between our purpose to 
will a thing, and the accomplishment of the result. This con- 
ception has been metaphorically applied to those agencies 
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through the action of which the changes in external nature are 
effected. But, as far as we know any thing of its real nature, it 
always originates in an act of intelligent volition. It follows, 

therefore, that the forces of nature must ultimately resolve them- 
~ selves into the action of the will of an intelligent Creator, who 
is immanent in them, who controls them, for the effectuation of 
the purposes of his pleasure, and apart from whose will they 
can have no existence. 

If the previous reasonings are correct, it follows that all the 
activities of the universe during the past and in the present 
must be manifestations of the energies of God; and in them he 
must ever be engaged in realizing the purposes of his creative 
and providential scheme. From this it further results, that the 
universe must be an objective revelation of God to those beings 
who are endowed with powers capable of investigating its 
nature, its forces, and the laws of their activity; and conse- 
quently every addition to our knowledge of its constitution is 
an enlargement of the information which this revelation is cal- 
culated to impart to us. 

Let it be observed that this position is quite independent of 
any particular theory as to the mode in which God has operated 
in his creative work. All that is necessary for the purposes of 
theism is, that, whatever theory we adopt as the true explana- 
tion of its phenomena, he should be immanent in its forces; and 
whether he has acted in accordance with some theory of evolu- 
tion, or by what has been designated immediate creation, is a 
matter of indifference, as far as the subject we are now con- 
sidering is concerned. The outcry which has been raised 
against all theories of evolution, as if they are necessarily athe- 
istic or pantheistic, is, to say the least of it, unwise. The only 
ones which are so are those which deliberately attempt to con- 
struct the universe, with all its wonders, without the interven- 
tion of intelligence. 

A theism such as that above laid down is beyond all reason- 
able question the theism of the Bible. It is that adopted by 
every one of the writers of the Old Testament, who habitually 
view the activities of nature as manifestations of the energies of 
God. To this, psalmists and prophets, whether they write in 
prose or poetry, alike testify in almost every page. Wherever 
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second causes are referred to, God is invariably viewed as pres- 
ent and energizing in them. It is an error to say, as many un- 
believers are in the habit of affirming, that the writers of the 
Old Testament represent God as ever interfering with the 
forces of nature; on the contrary, they describe him as always 
acting in them, and never absent from them. Nor is the same 
idea less distinctly set forth in the New Testament, although it 
is occupied with a very different subject—viz., God's revelation 
of himself in Christ. Thus our Lord affirms that “a sparrow 
does not fall to the ground without his Father ;’ and St. Paul 
not only declares that the universe is such a manifestation of 
eternal power and Godhead as to render those who fail to 
recognize it without excuse, but he enunciates the truth for 
which I am contending, in his well-known words: “In Him we 
live, and move, and have our being.”’ According to his theism, 
therefore, God, while he exists independently of his works, is 
ever immanent in them. 

What, then, is the testimony which the universe bears to 
God? I must answer this question very briefly. 

Ist, It witnesses to his existence. 

2d. It testifies that the Being who made it must possess 
power and wisdom which are immensely great. 

This brings us face to face with the objection, which of all 
modern writers has perhaps been most forcibly stated by Mr. 
Mill, that even if we arrive at the conclusion that the universe 
affords proof of the existence of a Creator, yet it by no means 
proves that his power or wisdom must be infinite; but that all 
it can assure us of is, that he must possess power and wisdom 
which were adequate for its construction. But with all respect 
for so high an authority, reasonings of this kind are little better 
than a useless expenditure of ingenuity. Whatever force they 
may exert on a very small minority of peculiarly constructed 
minds, that power which has originated and maintains in exist- 
ence this universe of being, the vastness of which is such that 
the mightiest intellect of man utterly fails to assign limits to 
its immensity, must appear to the overwhelming majority of 
mankind to be so incomprehensibly vast as to deprive the 
question of whether it fully realizes our conception of the in- 
finite, of the smallest practical importance. One thing is cer- 
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tain, such a power, if it is united with holiness, demands from 
man the feelings of wonder, reverence, and adoration. 

But the apparent imperfection of things as they exist is a 
far more serious objection. From this the general inference 
has been drawn, that God has made them thus because he 
could not have made them otherwise. But when we pass from 
the abstract into the concrete, and examine any number of 
such apparent imperfections and compare them with the dis- 
plays of power and wisdom which must have produced the 
mighty whole, it becomes evident, that to whatever cause they 
may be assigned, it cannot be owing to a deficiency of power 
or wisdom that they have been constructed thus, but that it 
must have been to effect some purpose which lies beyond 
the reach of our intellectual vision. Nor is this mode of 
viewing the question unreasonable; for when we consider the 
vast scheme of which the universe must be the development, 
it is strictly rational to assume that things must exist in it 
which lie beyond the limits of man’s intellect to fathom. 
Again, it is not necessary to be able to unravel every secret 
of the Creator’s plan before we can arrive at the conclusion 
that his power and wisdom must be for all practical purposes 
unlimited. 

3d. The universe testifies to the fact that order is a principle 
inherent in the divine mind; and that in all his activities he acts 
not capriciously, or by fitful interventions, but that he carries 
out his purposes in a course of action which is regulated in 
conformity with invariable law. Hence it bears witness to 
the immutable character of its Creator. 

Ath. The sentient portion of creation affords testimony to 
his benevolence, though here I agree with Mr. Mill that it does 
not prove that his benevolence is perfect. Most thoughtful 
men will arrive at the conclusion that his picture of the amount 
of suffering not arising from moral causes which is endured by 
this portion of creation is drawn in colors which are unduly 
dark, and that, on the contrary, the preponderance of happiness 
over suffering is out of all proportion great. Still I allow that 
a dark cloud overhangs this portion of the Creator’s works, 
which can only be expelled by our attaining a wider and a more 
comprehensive view of the divine plan. The testimony, there- 
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fore, which this portion of creation gives to the character of its 
Author is, that while it affirms that his benevolence is great, it 
is inadequate to prove that it is the sole regulating attribute of 
his being. 

5th. Respecting the moral character of the Creator, the 
forces which energize in the material and sentient universe are 
silent. In fact, a moral revelation was impossible until a Being 
was introduced into the world who was a moral agent; for such 
a manifestation can only be made in beings who are capable of 
morality. Up to this point, God’s action in nature had been 
exclusively carried on through forces which energize in conform- 
ity with invariable laws, but these can disclose nothing about 
his moral character. This is true even of the highest forms of 
animal life; for although such beings can discriminate between 
one object of desire and another, and within certain limits they 
can exercise a kind of intellectual choice, none of their actions 
exhibit that power of self-determination, without which respon- 
sibility, which constitutes the great point of demarcation 
between necessary and moral agency, is impossible. The only 
moral quality which can be manifested in them is benevolence; 
but respecting the holiness, justice, mercy, and truthfulness of 
their Author, in a word, every thing whereby we could learn 
his moral character, they are silent. Disclosures of this kind 
can only be made through a being who was capable of morality. 
Man’s conscience and moral nature constitute such a revela- 
tion. Let us consider its nature and character. 

I must first lay down the broad distinctions which discrimi- 
nate moral from necessary agents: 

ist. Moral agents are those which possess in themselves a 
power of self-determination. No being destitute of this power 
can be a moral agent. j 

2d. The law which regulates moral agency may be briefly 
expressed by the words “I ought so to do.” Moral agency, 
therefore, presupposes an ideal, at the realization of which the 
moral being is bound to aim. The idea of necessary agency is 
expressed by the terms “ must,” “cannot be otherwise ;” and, 
therefore, it can aim at no ideal. 

3d. The conception of moral agency is inseparably bound 
up with a consciousness of freedom to choose one out of many 
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courses of action on the part of the agent. In all other agency 
this consciousness is wanting. 

The reasons for believing in the existence of moral as dis- 
tinct from necessary agency are very simple, and may be briefly 
stated thus: 

Ist. We have the direct testimony of our consciousness that 
we possess this power of self-determination. This testimony 
forms the highest of human certitudes, and into it all others 
must be ultimately resolved. 

2d. All men, even those who deny the existence of free 
agency, invariably act on the assumption of its truth. Unless 
this were so, the whole course of human action would come to 
a standstill, and be dissolved. 

3d. Its reality is affirmed by the universal experience of 
mankind, as that experience is embodied in the forms of lan- 
guage, which constitute a register of the innermost convictions of 
mankind. Nothing can be more certain than that the structure 
of language proves that languages have been formed by beings 
who believed in their own freedom ; and whether this belief was 
conscious, or only implicit, it makes no difference to the present 
argument. 

4th. The recognition of responsibility in some form or other 
is universal among mankind, and is testified to by every part of 
the complex relationships of social life. Its practical denial 
would involve the dissolution of society itself. 

The testimony which consciousness renders to the fact of 
our responsibility is one which it is impossible to overrate. We 
feel and know that we are responsible agents. But what does 
responsibility imply? The answer to this question is not 
doubtful. It involves the power to choose between two differ- 
ent courses of action. Where no such power exists in an agent, 
he is incapable of praise or blame; the action which he cannot 
help is his misfortune, not his fault. To the reality of this dis- 
tinction we have not only the universal testimony of mankind, 
but the direct witness of our own consciousness. We are 
directly conscious that we are the originating causes of two 
wholly different classes of events, one of which we cannot help, 
and the other, which we can. Let me illustrate my meaning by 
an example: Certain portions of our bodily frame act quite 
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independently of our wills. Over these we can exercise no 
control. When they get out of order from purely physical 
causes, although they occasion us the greatest inconvenience, 
we never think of blaming ourselves for the result. But if, on 
the other hand, the mischief has been occasioned by our own 
carelessness or intemperance, or in fact any cause over which 
we can exert control, the feeling of self-condemnation immedi. 
ately arises. Ourconsciousness, therefore, directly discriminates 
between two classes of actions, of one of which we feel ourselves 
to be the self-originating causes, and the other, over which we 
exert no control. For the one we attach to ourselves blame, 
because we were the voluntary agents, and therefore responsible 
for their origination ; and from the other we free ourselves from 
all responsibility, because we were incapable of exerting control 
over them. This constitutes a certitude which cannot be sur- 
passed by that of those axioms on which all reasoning is 
founded. 

These four considerations afford the highest certitude that 
man differs from other beings in that he possesses something 
within him which liberafes him from the iron law of necessity, and 
constitutes him a free agent—that is, a moral being. Hence it 
follows, that if man is a moral being, he that made him must be 
so likewise, and that in the structure of man’s moral constitu- 
tion he has made a manifestation of his own moral character. 
If the possession of a moral nature by man does not prove that 
the God who made him must be a moral Being, then either the 
idea of freedom must be a delusion, or else free agency can be 
developed out of that which is necessary; the power of self- 
determination out of that which is devoid of it; the conception 
of “ Ought to do so” out of “ Must” and “Cannot help so act- 
ing ;” and, in a word, our moral nature and moral consciousness 
- out of that which is alike devoid of consciousness and morality. 

As the existence of a moral nature in man forms the very 
key of the position of rational theism, we need not wonder that 
modern unbelief has concentrated all its power in attempting to 
explain away its reality. Numerous, however, as are the theo- 
ries which it has propounded for this purpose, they resolve them- 
selves into two principles: 
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First. That the idea of human freedom is nothing else than 
necessity in disguise. 

Secondly. That man’s intellectual and moral nature has been 
evolved out of elements which in their primary forms were des- 
titute of intellect and morality. 

Both theories in fact, when expressed in simple terms, resolve 
themselves into the following affirmation: That the phenomena 
of life, intellect, and morality are merely modes of motion, and 
the result of different arrangements of the primary particles of 
matter. 

In behalf of this first theory it has been argued that the idea 
that man exercises any self-determining power over his own 
actions is a delusion, and that in reality the actions which we 
call moral are as necessary as the phenomena of matter. In 
support of this position it is affirmed that man cannot help act- 
ing in conformity with the dictates of the most powerful motive, 
and that that which we designate volition exerts no appreciable 
influence on the sum total of human actions. It will be suffi- 
cient to say of suchatheory, that although it has been attempted 
to be bolstered up by an enormous mass of abstract reasonings, 
and by arrays of facts tabulated in the form of averages,’ it is 
hopelessly dashed to pieces against the intuitions of conscious- 
ness and the facts of life. No amount of reasoning will avail 
to prove that we are necessary agents when our consciousness 
assures us that we are not, or to persuade us that virtue is im- 
possible and responsibility a delusion. 

The second theory involves all the difficulties of the first, 
and some which are peculiarly its own. If our moral being has 
been evolved in the manner which is presupposed, then it must 
be the result of arrangements of matter; and, consequently, un- 
less we make the absurd assumption that some of these mole- 
cules possess a moral nature in themselves, we get again - 
involved in the iron chain of necessity. But the distinction 
between moral agents and beings incapable of morality is, as I 
have said, not one of degree, but of kind. It is impossible, 
therefore, that the interval which separates the one from the 
other can be bridged over by those small variations which a 
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certain school of evolutionists propound as all that is necessary 
to account for the different forms of animal and vegetable 
life. The first moral agent who appeared on this earth was 
separated from the highest being who was not one, not bya 
narrow interval, but by a wide gulf. Can we believe that the 
moral being of which we are conscious is the mere product of a 
mass of matter, not one particle of which possessed a power of 
self-determination? But it will be unnecessary in reference to 
our present subject to argue the question further. It is suffi- 
cient that moral agents exist, as a matter of fact, whatever 
theory we adopt as to the particular manner of their production. 
If, therefore, there is a God, they must certainly be his work, 
through whatever agency he may have operated in their forma- 
tion. This being so, they must exist in conformity with his 
pleasure; and consequently be a revelation of his character and 
purposes. The question for our consideration is, What does 
this revelation teach ? 

In investigating this subject, our appeal ought to be made, 
not to the conscience of a man in a state of moral degrada- 
tion, but to that of one in the highest stage of elevation. This 
is the course which we should pursue in similar subjects of 
inquiry. If we wish to form a correct view of the ideal to- 
wards which the plan of the universe tends, we must con- 
template it, not as it existed when there was nothing but 
nebulous matter, slowly consolidating into planets and suns, 
but in the highest stages of its advancement, which furnish 
the true key, which can alone enable us to unlock the secrets 
of the lower ones. In like manner, in investigating the nature 
and the powers of the human intellect, our appeal must 
be, not to the savage, who is incapable of counting seven, but 
to the intellectual giants of our race. The same principle is 
applicable, if we are endeavoring to ascertain what our moral 
nature really teaches, we must investigate it in its forms of 
greatest elevation, not in those of its lowest degradation. An 
inquiry into these latter as a starting-point through all the 
gradual stages of moral growth would be necessary, if we were 
investigating the genesis and development of man as a moral 
being; but in endeavoring to ascertain what are the teachings 
of conscience, it is evident that our appeal ought to be directed, 
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not to the lowest forms of degradation, but to the highest ones 
of moral elevation. Yet this principle has been generally over- 
looked in this controversy; and it has been affirmed that the 
utterances of conscience (which is only another word to express 
our moral reason) are uncertain guides to moral truth, because 
the consciences of individuals differ widely in their estimate of 
it, and the ideas of savages about duty are confined within 
very narrow limits. On the same principles, we might affirm 
that our intellects are worthless guides to intellectual truth, 
because there are savages who cannot count seven, and the 
judgments of mankind greatly differ on a multitude of intellec- 
tual problems. 

Assuming, then, that if we wish to ascertain what are the 
real teachings of our conscience and moral sense, we must seek 
for them in elevated and not in degraded men, I observe— 

First. They announce to man a law of duty, which is ex- 
pressed in the conception conveyed in the words “I ought.” 
This law is imperative, irrespective of all consequences. It 
reveals to us clearly that there is such a thing as duty, quite 
distinct from the consideration whether the act enjoined be 
agreeable to ourselves, and apart from all calculation of self- 
interest. Nay, more; it may demand the highest acts of self- 
sacrifice, even that of life itself; and there is something in 
man’s moral nature that affirms that the sacrifice is due. Con- 
science, therefore, in unmistakable terms affirms that there is 
such a thing as duty, before the dictates of which every other 
impulse in man ought to bow. It may vary in its determina- 
tions as to what is duty in particular cases; but the history of 
human thought, as witnessed to by language, proves that the 
conception of it is inherent in a moral being. 

This being so as a matter of fact, however we may account 
for its origin, the idea of obligation necessarily implies the 
existence of some being in whom obligation centres; for to say 
that it centres in ourselves is a misnomer. It is true that we 
sometimes say that ““we owe a duty to ourselves;” but this is 
clearly a metaphorical expression. But, further, obligation 
implies responsibility, and responsibility one to whom we are 
responsible: in other words, obligation points to a moral agent, 
to whom we are responsible; for it is impossible to feel respon- 
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sibility to an impersonal force. From this it follows that it 
must centre in the Author of our moral nature, who must, there- 
fore, be a moral Being. 

From these considerations the following consequences result: 
The Being who has formed man’s moral nature must possess in 
himself all the elements of that nature; otherwise the principle 
of self-determination must have originated in something desti- 
tute of it, freedom in necessity, personality in impersonality, 
and the power of moral choice in necessary sequence. Hence, 
God must be a Being who is capable of self-determination, must 
be a Person; in a word, must possess all those attributes which 
distinguish a moral from a necessary agent. Consequently, in 
all these respects our moral nature is a revelation of God. 

Second. The consciences of all the elevated portions of our 
race concur in affirming the general reasonableness of the moral 
law. In this, Atheists, Pantheists, Agnostics, and Theists are 
agreed. In fact, the only thing necessary to make this universal 
among mankind is rational enlightenment. The precept, Do to 
others as you would that others in the same circumstances 
should do to you, becomes self-evident as a reasonable duty as 
soon as our reason clearly comprehends its terms. It is per- 
ceived, in fact, with all the self-evidence of a moralaxiom. No 
amount of proof can add to its binding force, but it shines with 
an inherent self-illumination. This testimony of conscience, 
therefore, proves that the moral law must be the rule of the 
divine nature. 

From these considerations I infer that as the material uni- 
verse is a revelation of the eternal power and Godhead ef its 
Author in various degrees of distinctness, so the moral universe 
is a similar revelation of his moral character, and affirms a 
moral law as obligatory on man. In using this language, how- 
ever, I do not mean to imply that man’s moral nature can be 
separated from the other complex portions of his being. Man 
does not consist of a bundle of separate faculties ; but his moral, 
intellectual, and animal nature are woven together into a com- 
plex unity, each acting and reacting on the other. Hence his 
moral perceptions have been frequently rendered imperfect by 
the deficiencies of his intellectual development, and still more 
frequently by the violence of his passions, not only darkening 
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the judgments of his intellect, but overbearing the decisions of 
his conscience. Hence it has come to pass that while conscience 
has proclaimed the obligation of the moral law, its power to 
enforce it, owing to the predominance of the lower portions of 
our nature, has been inadequate. 

This revelation of God in conscience is not only presupposed 
from one end of the Bible to the other, but in numerous pas- 
sages it is distinctly affirmed. Of these latter it will be sufficient 
to cite only one: “ For when the Gentiles, which have not the 
law” (the context here proves that the word “law” is here used 
in a sense coextensive with “a written revelation’), do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are 
a law unto themselves: which shew the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another.” - 

This passage is sufficiently explicit, being a distinct affirma- 
tion that the great principles of the moral law are revealed in 
the human conscience, quite independently of any supernatural 
illumination, which has been communicated to the minds of 
individuals. But, further, a large portion of the contents of 
the Bible are direct appeals to man’s conscience and moral 
sense, and they are founded on the assumption that there is 
something in man which, when the great truths of the moral 
law are set before him, will at once recognize their reasonable- 
ness and affirm their obligation. Unless this were the case, all 
those appeals to conscience which are spread over the entire 
surfaee of Scripture might as well have been addressed to stocks 
or stones. ‘ Why do ye not of yourselves judge that which is 
right?” says our Lord. This passage implies that the absence 
of that power is the result of a self-induced moral deterioration. 
Many Christian writers, with a view of affording stronger proof 
of the necessity of the Christian revelation, have endeavored to 
minimize to the utmost the amount of light which has been 
communicated by this revelation of God in conscience, and 
some have even affirmed that it is utterly obscure. But this 
line of reasoning has been most unwise: in the first place, be- 
cause, as I have said, the teaching of the Bible is based on the 
directly contradictory supposition; secondly, because it is un- 
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true in fact, as is proved by the writings of the ancient philoso- 
phers and moralists, who, guided by the light of reason alone, 
have laid down the fundamental principles of moral obligation; 
thirdly, because it deprives the Christian revelation of the in- 
dependent witness which is given to it by the conscience and 
the moral nature of man, Christianity being, in fact, its supple- 
ment and completion. 

If it be objected that man’s conscience and moral nature 
have not disclosed to him all moral truth, my answer is, that 
his reason and intellect have not discovered to him all intellec- 
tual truth. If again it be urged that its disclosures vary greatly 
in individuals, 1 reply that the same is no less true of their 
intellectual capacities. God’s revelation of himself in the uni- 
verse is plainly expressed; but it has taken man long ages 
before he has been able adequately to unravel its meaning. 
This has only been effected after careful study and the applica- 
tion of sound principles of investigation, by means of which its 
secrets have been gradually disclosed after many failures and 
errors. Why are not the same principles applicable to God’s 
revelation of himself in the moral universe? His teaching in 
each requires careful study for its full appreciation, although its 
fundamental principles are obvious on the surface. 

Further, while the conscience affirms that obedience to the 
moral law is man’s reasonable duty, yet owing to the violence 
of his passions it has no sufficient strength to make it the 
regulative principle of his conduct, or to express the same 
idea in the language of St. Paul, “ It is weak through the flesh.” 
This affirmation of the apostle is fully sustained by the inves- 
tigations of the philosophers and moralists of the ancient 
world. While they recognized the great principle of duty, 
their writings make it clear that they were acquainted with no 
power which was adequate to enforce it. All that they con- 
sidered themselves able to effect by their teaching was to aid 
those already virtuously disposed in the practice of virtue; but 
they viewed the overwhelming majority of mankind as aban- 
doned to be the hopeless prey of their appetites and passions. 
Nor has modern investigation succeeded in discovering any in- 
strumentality whereby the regeneration of a morally degraded 
man can be effected. Hence the necessity of the revelation of 
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God in the person of Jesus Christ, the object of which is to im- 
part to the moral law a power of sufficient strength to render 
it capable of dominating over man’s entire being. My position 
may be briefly stated thus: God’s revelation in conscience 
reveals a moral lawas man’s reasonable duty without communi- 
cating the power to make it dominate over the lower portions 
of his nature. His third revelation communicates the very 
power of which the former revelation was destitute. Its nature 
we will now consider. But before doing so, I must here clearly 
lay down the distinction between the two species of revela- 
tion of which the New Testament affirms that it contains the 
record. The first of these is a revelation of the divine char- 
acter and perfections made in the person of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. The second consists of those discoveries of truth 
whereby the divine Spirit gradually enlightened the members of 
the Church as to the true character and import of this revela- 
tion. Of the former of these revelations, the Gospels contain 
the record. Of the latter, the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles. The one belongs to the class of objective, and the 
other of subjective revelations. As it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that this distinction between the two classes of revela- 
tions which are contained in the New Testament should be 
clearly borne in mind, on account of its intimate bearing, not 
only on the study of theology, but on the whole range of Chris- 
tian apologetics, the question, therefore, immediately arises: 
Is this distinction justified by the affirmations of the New Tes- 
tament? Asa full discussion of this subject would occupy the 
entire space at my command, I must refer those who wish to 
see it more fully treated, to the first supplement of my first 
Bampton Lecture, and for the importance of its bearing on the 
whole range of theology and apologetics, to the lectures them- 
selves. All that I can do here will be to state briefly a few 
salient points. 

ist. If St. John’s gospel is admitted to be a portion of the 
canon, our Lord has made a number of the most definite affir- 
mations that he, in his divine person, is the revelation of the 
Father. One citation must suffice. Philip says, “ Lord, shew 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” Our Lord replies, “ Have I 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
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Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how 
sayest thou then, Shew us the Father? Believest thou not that 
I amin the Father, and the Father in me?” Nothing can be 
clearer than that these words affirm that our Lord in his divine 
life, as it had been witnessed by Philip, was an objective revela- 
tion of the moral attributes of God. 

2d. Equally express is the declaration of the apostle in the 
prologue of the Gospel and in the preface to the Epistle. It 
will be only necessary to cite the two first verses of the latter: 
“That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of life; for the life 
was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and shew 
unto you that eternal life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us; that which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unto you.” Words could scarcely have been framed 
which could more definitely affirm that Jesus Christ in his in- 
carnate person is the objective revelation of God. 

3d. The affirmation that revelation is given in Jesus Christ 
is not only again and again made by St. Paul in express words, 
but the idea underlies the entire structure of his writings. Of 
the former I cite a single passage as an example: “For in Him 
dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” (Col.2:9). These 
words definitely affirm that the fulness of the divine perfections 
is manifested in the incarnate person of Him whom he else- 
where designates as the “image of the invisible God.” But 
the extent in which this idea underlies the very structure of his 
epistles can only be appreciated by a careful study of them in 
reference to this very question; for there is scarcely a page in 
which it is not affirmed or implied. Three examples must suf- 
fice: “ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself” 
(2 Cor. 5:19); “In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge” (Col. 2 : 3); ‘‘ The glory of God in the face (ze., 
the person) of Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. 4:6). These and innume- 
rable other passages prove beyond the power of contradiction, 
that St. Paul’s conception of Christianity was that its essence con- 
sisted in an objective revelation made in the Incarnate Person 
of the Son of God, through whom all the divine manifestations 
in creation and providence had taken place in former ages, and 
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in whom, through the Incarnation, he has made a discovery of 
those innermost perfections of his character which were only 
imperfectly revealed in his creative works and in the moral 
universe. 

4th. Its objective character is further proved by the affirma- 
tions of the apostle, that the revelation of God in Christ was 
no afterthought of the divine mind, but that it existed in it 
coeval with his purpose of creation. The popular view of this 
subject on the contrary is, that it was a special intervention of 
God for the purpose of remedying the marring of his creative 
plan which was occasioned by the fall of man. But this was 
certainly not the view of it which was held by the apostle. On 
the contrary, he affirms that creation and redemption did not 
form two distinct schemes in the divine mind, but that they are 
parts of one and the same great comprehensive plan of divine 
manifestation, in which every thing was foreseen and perfectly 
provided for. Of these assertions, Rom. 16:25, 26, Eph. 3 : 8-11, 
Col. 1: 12-22, Eph. 1, passtm, are remarkable examples. In this 
last chapter, redemption is again and again ascribed to a pur- 
pose subsisting in the divine mind during the eternal ages, and 
gradually carried out in act during the ages of time. In fact, 
the entire Christology of the Pauline epistles is founded on the 
assumption that the place of the divine working, beginning with 
God’s first creative act, carried on through the dispensations of 
Providence, and developed in the Incarnation, is a complete and 
perfect whole, of which the permission of moray evil must have 
formed an integral portion. 

5th. The same consequence follows from the apostle’s asser- 
tions respecting the effects which the revelation made in Jesus 
Christ will exert during future dispensations, and even on other 
beings than the human race. Thus he tells us (Eph. 1: 10) that 
it is the divine purpose, “in the dispensation of the fulness of the 
times, to gather together in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven and on earth, even in him.” To the same effect he 
writes in I Cor. 15 : 20, 28, that Jesus Christ will continue reigning 
until all things are placed in subjection under his feet. In pas- 
sages such as these, the apostle affirms that the Christian revela- 
tion is destined to exert mighty influences in the ages of the 
future, and that it will form the common bond which will unite 
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the moral and spiritual worlds into one harmonious whole, in the 
same manner as the force of gravitation binds together the 
parts of the natural universe. A revelation which can exert 
such influences must evidently be an objective one, of which a 
living person, not a mere body of dogmatic teaching, constitutes 
the centre. From this we may safely draw the conclusion, that 
the mighty results of the Incarnation, which are spoken of by 
the apostle, will be the gradual working of the divinely attrac- 
tive influence of the character of Him who uttered the memo- 
rable words, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me.” 

A similar result follows from the apostle’s affirmation that 
the Christian revelation is a matter of supreme interest to other 
beings than man. A single citation must suffice as an illustra- 
tion of his position. He is speaking of the high privilege con- 
ferred on him of preaching “the unsearchable riches of Christ; 
and to make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, 
which from the beginning of the world (azo rév aiwvor, from 
the ages) hath been hid in God, who created all things by (ev, in) 
Jesus Christ: to the intent that now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be known by the church the 
manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose 
which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Nothing can be more express than the assertions in 
this passage, that the revelation of God made in the person of 
Jesus Christ will be the means of communicating to other beings 
than men enlarged knowledge of “the manifold wisdom of God,” 
and that it was God’s eternal purpose to manifest this by means 
of the Incarnation. But the language of the apostle intimates 
that this knowledge will be largely disclosed by the study of 
the effects of the Incarnation on history, for he affirms that 
“the manifold wisdom of God” will be made known “through 
the church.’”’ From this the inference is certain, that the essence 
of the Christian revelation does not consist in a mass of dogmas 
or precepts, but in a body of objective facts, which are the 
proper subjects of study of the sanctified, rational intellect, and 
that in proportion as it is studied the knowledge of it will be 
gradually unfolded. These views, although pre-eminently Paul- 
ine, are not exclusively his, for St. Peter makes a similar affirma- 
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tion when, speaking of the mysteries of redemption, he says, 
“which things the angels desire to look into’’(1 Peter 1:12). 
A revelation which is capable of this kind of study must neces- 
sarily be an objective one. It follows, therefore, that if we would 
understand the full import of the Christian revelation, we must 
abandon that narrow view of it which represents it as consisting 
merely of a body of doctrines and moral precepts, and study it 
as a great objective revelation of God, analogous to those made 
in creation and conscience, forming a manifestation of the 
innermost perfections of the divine character, which were only 
imperfectly disclosed in the two previous revelations. This, as 
is witnessed by every portion of the New Testament, forms the 
very essence and the innermost temple of Christianity, to which 
all its other teaching is subordinated. 

This point being established, the following conclusion fol- 
lows: If Jesus Christ be God manifest in the flesh, his various 
actions must be manifestations of the perfections of God, or, 
in other words, a revelation of his character. Hence it follows 
that the love of Jesus Christ must be a manifestation of that 
love which exists in God; his holiness, of God’s holiness; his 
righteous indignation, of a corresponding attribute in God; his 
self-sacrifice unto death, of God’s purpose of reconciling all 
things unto himself; and, in a word, his entire moral character, 
as manifested in his actions and teachings, of the moral char- 
acter of God. 

Assuming, therefore, the Incarnation to be a fact, it settles 
the much debated question whether our knowledge of God is 
absolute, or only relative ; for if Jesus Christ is the brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of his person, such as is 
Jesus Christ such must be God. I have made this observation 
because the idea that we have only relative and not an absolute 
revelation of the divine perfections in the person of Jesus Christ 
would deprive it of all moral power to influence the human 
heart. We can only love that which is really, and not merely 
relatively, lovely; or, put trust in one whose attributes are really, 
and not merely relatively, to us worthy of our supremest con- 
fidence. What would become of the moral power of the pre- 
cept, “Be ye holy, for I, the Lord your God, am holy,” if our 
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conception of God’s holiness was not as it exists in him, but 
only relatively to us? 

It will be objected that the idea of an incarnation involves 
difficulties which are insurmountable. To discuss this question 
is incompatible with my present limits. I shall content myself, 
therefore, with simply observing that in reality there is no 
greater difficulty in the conception of an incarnation than there 
is in that of an infinite Being creating the finite out of nothing. 
Both belong to regions of thought into which the intellect of 
man cannot penetrate; but the conception of a God who is the 
Author of the finite universe, and yet as distinct from it, is essen- 
tial to theism. 

Let me here very briefly draw attention to the great purpose 
sought to be effected by this revelation. It is not merely a 
discovery of the divine perfections for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing the understanding, but a manifestation of moral and spirit- 
ual power brought to bear on man’s innermost being, as the 
great instrument for effecting his regeneration and moral and 
spiritual elevation. This forms the most important aspect, as it 
is presented to us by the writers of the New Testament. Ac- 
cording to their teaching, Jesus Christ, in his divine person, 
forms the centre of all moral and spiritual obligation; and, as 
matter of fact, he has been the mightiest influence for good 
which has ever been brought to bear on mankind, immeasurably 
distancing that of all other powers united. To the reality of his 
regenerating and sanctifying power the history of the last eigh- 
teen centuries and a half bears a testimony which cannot be 
impeached. The spiritual influence which dwells in him has 
rescued multitudes of degraded men from their degradation, 
imparted strength to the imperfect, and elevated the holy to 
higher degrees of holiness. Still further, while his mighty influ- 
ence has impressed itself indelibly on the civilization of all the 
progressive races of mankind, there is scarcely a nation of men 
so low and degraded on whom it is not able to exert an influence 
which is divinely attractive. The spiritual power which has 
been exerted by Jesus Christ has been a real and a mighty 
influence, account for it as we may. It has proved itself to be 
in fact what the writers of the New Testament affirm it to be, 
“the power of God unto salvation.” Not merely a partial one, 
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capable of exerting an influence on a single race or nation, but 
one which is as universal as the family of man. After such a 
power the whole body of ancient philosophers, while they were 
deeply conscious of their need of it, vainly sighed. Conscience, 
while it affirmed the obligation of the moral law, was unable 
to enforce it against the violence of the passions. Yet the 
whole moral nature of man points to it as the ideal towards 
which it tends. Such a power it is the special glory of Chris- 
tianity to have revealed in the person of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who, in the words of Mr. Lecky, “ has done more to regenerate 
and soften mankind than all the disquisitions of philosophers 
and all the exhortations of moralists.” 

I have now only in conclusion to add a few remarks on the 
important bearing of this view of the Christian revelation on 
theology and apologetics. If the divine person of Jesus Christ 
constitutes the essence of Christianity, theology must cease to 
be studied merely as a purely deductive science. On the con- 
trary, a true Christian theology can only be arrived at as the 
result of a careful study of the facts of the Incarnation, and of 
its consequences as manifested in history during the eighteen 
centuries of the past, interpreted by the light imparted by those 
subordinate revelations of which the remaining writings of the 
New Testament constitute the record. To the theologian, 
therefore, the great objective revelation of God in Christ con- 
stitutes the innermost temple of Christianity; and his proper 
function is to study it in its great historic manifestations, to 
explain it, and to enforce it, as the mightiest moral and spiritual 
power which can be brought to bear on the conscience and on 
the heart. 

Of equal importance is it to the Christian apologist. If 
the principles above laid down are sound, all that is necessary 
to prove Christianity to be a divine revelation is to establish 
the fact that a self-evidencing power manifests itself in Jesus 
Christ; that the influence exerted by him for good during the 
last eighteen centuries has distanced that of all great men 
united—an influence which he still continues to exert, eighteen 
hundred years after the termination of his earthly life; and that 
his teaching, which, if that of a mere man, must have been that 
of an uneducated peasant, has surpassed in profundity and 
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depth the combined wisdom of all the philosophers and moral- 
ists of the ancient world; nor has the modern world produced 
his rival. If these positions can be established by an appeal to 
the facts of the past and of the present, the inference from them 
will be inevitable, that Christianity cannot be accounted for on 
the assumption that it has been the result of a mere evolution 
of the forces which energize in humanity; but that the only 
rational account which can be given of its origin is, that it has 
been the result of a manifestation of the divine on the sphere 
of the human, in the person of Jesus Christ. 
If the facts above referred to can be proved by historical 
evidence which is verifiable by the mass of ordinary men, it 
will effect a complete change in our mode of stating the Chris- 
tian argument. The popular and hitherto approved mode of 
doing this has been by laying down that the proper attestation 
of a divine revelation is a number of miracles wrought for the 
express purpose of witnessing to its superhuman character; and 
that these were the direct vouchers for the truth of its doctrinal 
and moral teaching. This renders necessary a long and com- 
plicated historical argument, for the purpose of proving that 
the miracles were actual occurrences, and that the belief in 
them was not due either to fraud or delusion. Hence it be- 
comes requisite to prove that the Gospels were written by per- 
sons who were themselves eye-witnesses of the miracles, or who 
derived their narratives from those who were; and that they 
were free from those various forms of mental hallucination 
which in subsequent times have unquestionably induced honest 
men to mistake subjective impressions for external realities. 
It will be readily seen that such a line of reasoning involves a 
_long and complicated philosophical and historical investigation, 
of the validity of which comparatively few are competent 
judges. But if the above positions are correctly laid down, the 
order of stating the Christian argument must be reversed. 
The moral evidence to which I have referred, which has hith- 
erto held a subordinate position to that of miracles, must be 
placed in the first rank, and that of miracles in the second. 
But, further, the present line of our defence has been indefi- 
nitely extended over a wide range of philosophical, scientific, 
_and historical questions, which expose a very extensive front to 
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the attacks of our assailants. Such a course, if not absolutely 
necessary, is a very dangerous one. But the line of argument 
above laid down enables us to concentrate the whole force of 
our defence on two definite issues—viz., that to which I have 
referred, and on the historic reality of the resurrection of our 
Lord, which the writers of the New Testament lay down as the 
great evidential miracle of Christianity. But if the super- 
human character of our Lord can be firmly established on other 
grounds than a mere miraculous attestation, then it becomes 
far more probable that he was in the habit of performing those 
actions which we designate miracles, than that he performed 
none. Consequently, the @ przorz difficulty which is urged 
against miracles disappears in his particular case; and we may 
accept them on the same testimony as that on which we receive 
the great facts of history. This being so, it cannot be denied 
that the testimony of those epistles of St. Paul, the genuine- 
ness of which is allowed by an overwhelming majority of those 
critics who deny the authenticity of the other writings of the 
New Testament, affords a stronger attestation to the truth of 
the resurrection than that which can be adduced for any other 
event in the history of the past. If these two points, therefore, 
can be established, they constitute so firm an evidence of the 
divine origin of Christianity, that we need not disquiet ourselves 
about the array of difficulties with which this subject has been 
needlessly encumbered, but patiently wait for the solution of 
them which will be the result of the careful study of that three- 
fold revelation of himself which God has made in creation, in 
conscience, and in the person of Jesus Christ our Lord; which, 
when investigated on right principles, will be found not only 
to throw light on each other, but to constitute an harmonious 
whole. 
C. A. Row. 


THE DRIFT OF EUROPE, CHRISTIAN AND 
SOCIAL.’ 


: gan stirring events at Rome and Constantinople in the 
opening of the current year set loose again the tongues of 
the Cumming school of prophets—which had been silent since 
1871—and the “times” of Daniel, the seals, trumpets, and vials 
of the Apocalypse, the beast and the false prophet, the dragon 
and the scarlet woman, Babylon and Armageddon, the mystic 
666, were for the hundredth time paraded as witnesses for the 
imminent destruction of the world by the second advent of 
Christ. And, indeed, never before in our time had Christ’s 
warning of the coming judgment such pregnant signs as in 
these days of wide-spread commercial depression and bank- 
ruptcy, of war, tumult, and suspicion; “wars and commotions, 
nation against nation, kingdom against kingdom, distress of 
nations with perplexity, the sea and the waves roaring, men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth.” But the Europe which has 
survived all the political commotions consequent upon the 
French Revolution, and all the fortunes of war from Austerlitz 
and Jena to Waterloo and Sedan in the west, and from Silistria 
to Sebastopol and to Plevna in the east; and that has twice 
survived the humiliation of the Papacy—in the enforced cap- 
tivity of Pius VII., and the fictitious captivity of Pius IX.—is 
not easily to be shaken by forebodings of destruction to Relig- 
ion or the State. Events which have stirred the enthusiasm of 
prophecy call rather for the sober judgment of philosophy. 

1 Throughout this article, the term Europe is used exclusively for the Euro- 
pean continent; Great Britain, with its insular position and distinctive civili- 
zation, being left out of account. 
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Through all the changes of governments, nations, dynasties, 
institutions, powers, which this eventful century has brought 
to pass in Europe, two factors have remained constant—the 
Church and Civil Society. The relations of these to each other ; 
their several gains, losses, modifications, conflicts; their mutual 
influences, perils, tendencies, hopes; and the general drift of 
Europe, Christian and social—are matter of profound philosophic 
thought, as affecting the future of mankind. Setting aside 
theories and prejudices, we shall find that convulsions which to 
the prophetic pessimist had threatened the dissolution of Euro- 
pean society, and the end, not only of “Antichrist,” but of the 
Christian dispensation itself, were but the throwing down of 
the scaffolding behind which Providence had been shaping a 
new moral and social order. A study of what has fallen and of 
what has arisen in the place of this, will be a surer guide to the 
future of society and religion in Europe than any interpreta- 
tion of Biblical prophecies that lacks their inspiration. 

To the philosophic observer the most telling evidence of the 
advance of Europe in the past fifty years is given in the disap- 
pearance of absolutism and the rise of constitutional govern- 
ments, with a popular element more or less pronounced. Ab- 
solutism has vanished from the map of Europe, with the 
exception of Russia, which remains more Asiatic than European. 
In the Congress of Vienna (1815), which attempted to adjust 
the map of Europe to the “balance of power,” Great Britain 
was the only one of the great powers which could with any 
propriety be said to give the people a voice in the government ; 
and even in Great Britain, at that period, popular representation 
in Parliament was very limited. Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
were absolute governments. France had indeed the form of a 
constitution—as with various fluctuations she had had since 
1791. But the term Constitution, as used on the continent of 
Europe during the reaction which followed the Napoleonic 
wars, should not be taken as synonymous with an active repre- 
sentative government of the people. On the 4th June, 1814, 


1See the Constitutions of 14th September, 1791, 24th June, 1793, 22d 
August, 1795, 13th December, 1799, and the Sezatus-consulte of the 18th May, 
1804. Prussia received a Constitution in January, 1850; Austria, her ‘‘ Funda- 
mental Law” in December, 1867. 
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Louis XVIII. had promulgated his Charte Constitutionelle ; but 
this constitution, by the restrictions upon suffrage, conceded 
the franchise to only 80,000 in a population of 30,000,000; and 
these could vote only for electoral colleges which chose the 
deputies to the Chamber; and the presidents of these colleges 
were appointed by the king. The peers and the judges were 
created by the king, and could be removed only by his will. In 
the short interval before the return of Napoleon from Elba, the 
king had already shown himself as absolute a Bourbon as if no 
charter had existed. 

Of the three smaller powers represented in the Congress of 
Vienna, Sweden had had a Diet since 1809; but the govern- 
ment was largely vested in the king and the Council of State. 
In Spain the Cortes had proclaimed a liberal constitution in 
March, 1812. But almost the first act of Ferdinand VII., in 
resuming the throne, was to promulgate a decree (May 4th, 1814) 
abolishing the Cortes and all their acts; and soon after the 
constitution was publicly burned. Portugal, the eighth of the 
powers which sat at Vienna as the arbiters of Europe, did not 
have the form of a constitution till 1826. 

Among the Continental powers in that memorable Congress 
of 1815—which marks the beginning of the European cycle now 
just closed—the secondary power of Sweden was the only one 
which had a constitutional government representing the inter- 
ests of the people. In the proposed congress at Berlin in 1878, 
for the readjustment of the Eastern Question, every power 
to be represented, Turkey included, is a constitutional gov- 
ernment, with the solitary exception of Russia. In that fact 
lies the political progress of Europe from Waterloo to Plevna. 
That one fact chronicles the revolutions of France from king- 
dom to kingdom, to republic, to empire, to commune, to repub- 
lic; the vicissitudes of Spain under dynasties domestic and 
foreign, republican manifestoes and civil war; the emancipation 
of Italy, and her unification in Rome through the overthrow of 
the temporal power of the pope; the insurrections of 1848 in 
Germany; the abortive insurrection of Hungary; and the sub- 
sequent humiliation of Austria, and her reconstruction after 
Koniggratz. That fact is the biography of Stein, of Thiers, of 
Prim, of Cavour, of Deak, of Bismarck. Much more is it the 
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chronicle of Mazzini and Kossuth, of Victor Hugo and Karl 
Blind, and of the thousands of nameless patriots who, in the 
struggle for popular freedom, suffered in the dungeons of Flor- 
ence, Rome, Naples, Venice, and the fortresses of Austria, Ger- 
many, and France, or toiled in exile in England and America— 
some of whom are now honored in the parliaments of Versailles, 
Buda-Pesth, Rome, Berlin, though to most liberty came only 
with death. Forty years ago, Silvio Pellico’s story of his im- 
prisonment moved the civilized world to horror of Austrian 
despotism in Lombardy. Even in Spain, so familiar with the 
cruelties of political and clerical absolutism, this refinement of 
tyranny was spoken of with a shudder. To-day both Italy and 
Austria are free to develop themselves under parliamentary 
institutions, and the name of Silvio Pellico adorns a street in 
the heart of Milan, adjoining the grand “Gallery of Victor 
Emanuel.” When in 1815 at Paris the sovereigns of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria signed that memorable convention, the 
“Holy Alliance,” by which they declared their purpose of gov- 
erning according to “the sublime truths taught by the eternal 
religion of the Holy Saviour,” they spoke of themselves as 
“delegated by Providence to govern three branches of the same 
family, Austria, Prussia, and Russia,” and declared that, “look- 
ing upon themselves, with regard to their subjects and their 
armies, as fathers of a family, they will govern them in that spirit 
of brotherhood with which they are animated for the protec- 
tion of religion, peace, and justice.” 

This pompous declamation was put forth after the downfall 
of the first Napoleon, when “legitimacy”? was made the salva- 
tion of Europe. Since the overthrow of the third Napoleon, 
there has existed an unwritten compact between the Emperors 
of Russia, Germany, and Austria, providing for a certain com- 
munity of interest and of action in the affairs of Europe; yet 
not even the Czar of all the Russias would have the audacity 
to-day to proclaim himself, in the ear of Europe, the vicegerent 
of Providence for establishing the political and moral order of 
the continent. It is far more likely that the Czar will be com- 
pelled to follow the Sultan in granting parliamentary institutions 
and political reforms. He is perhaps even more sensitive to the 
opinions of the press and of parties, and more apprehensive of 
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popular demonstrations, than are the sovereigns of constitutional 
states. Come what may, in the modification of civil society in 
Europe, personal absolutism is at an end, from the Bay of Bis- 
cay to the Sea of Marmora. Hereditary sovereigns may cling 
to the fiction of “divine right,” and, like the King of Prussia, 
may crown themselves in token of a direct commission from hea- 
ven; a usurper may take advantage of some popular commotion 
to install a despotism ; but the principle of constitutional gov- 
ernment and popular representation are too deeply planted to 
be displaced by any personal ruler, however cunning or bold. 
A Louis XIV., a Frederick the Great,a Napoleon Bonaparte, is 
no longer a possibility to European society. “ L’Etat c'est mot,” 
is as obsolete as the famous bull “ Unam sanctam,’ which de- 
clared that “every human creature is subject to the Roman 
pope, and that none can be saved who doth not so believe.” 

It would be a rash inference from the repudiation of absolu- 
tism, that society in Europe is tending to republicanism. Out- 
side of Switzerland and France there can hardly be said to be in 
any country of Europe a strong popular movement toward a 
republic; and in France it is too soon to determine whether 
the republic is definitively established by the national will, or 
is a temporary expedient between the rivalries of monarchi- 
cal and imperial factions. Hitherto, the experience of repub- 
licanism in France has not been of a character to recommend 
the republic as a model to other nations of Europe. And, 
unhappily, the United States have utterly lost in Europe 
that influence for republican institutions which was so potent 
in the first half of the century. A costly civil war, heavy 
taxation, official corruption, high prices, the depression of 
industry and trade, the strifes of parties and classes, and, 
worst of all, a weakness for evading and repudiating debts, have 
estranged the liberals of Europe from the American republic, and 
have dispelled the illusion of the common people, that Amer- 
ica was the paradise of the working-man. In countries which 
have already secured general suffrage, a popular legislature, and 
a responsible ministry, the liberals would have little to gain by 
substituting for the orderly succession of a constitutional sove- 
reign the quadrennial strife of parties for a change in the execu- 
tive head of the government. Liberal progress must lie rather 
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in the reform of laws and of local institutions, than in substitut- 
ing the name of a republic for the reality of a representative 
government. And as for the masses, who are chiefly concerned 
about wages and taxes, the social democracy they crave is as 
far removed from a republic as is republicanism from absolutism. 
The one point made sure—the displacement of absolutism by 
popular constitutional government—names and forms are of 
secondary consequence to the future of free institutions in 
Europe. 

Now that absolutism in the state no longer blocks the stream 
of progress, the drift of Europe is strongly toward the emanci- 
pation of civil society from ecclesiastical control. Autocracy had 
always in the Papacy either a jealous rival or a vigorous ally; 
and in either case the effect upon popular liberty was the same. 
If the Papacy was jealous of a prince, it was that the pope 
coveted a more absolute power over prince and people; if the 
Papacy upheld a prince, it was that spiritual despotism might 
be strengthened through political absolutism. An immediate 
effect of the abolition of the temporal power of the pope is that 
the head of the Roman Church no longer takes rank with sove- 
reigns in discussing and determining the political affairs of 
Europe. No Catholic power, even, now thinks of inviting the 
pope to senda legate toaconference upon the Eastern Question, 
nor of looking to Rome for advice, much less for authority, ° 
upon any question of a political character. 

To an absolute sovereign a strong alliance with the pope 
could be worth an army for keeping his people in subjection ; 
but a constitutional sovereign finds it more important to court 
the favor of his people, even by forfeiting the good-will of the 
Papacy. This was the honest choice of Victor Emmanuel, and 
the nation ratified it by a homage to his memory never exceeded 
in the obsequies of a king. Since by the Syllabus and the assump- 
tion of Infallibility, Pius 1X. set the Papacy in antagonism to 
all that distinguishes modern society, there has been a marked 
disposition, even in Catholic countries, to free political society 
from ecclesiastical control. This is shown in measures for the 
suppression or regulation of monasteries and ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, for withdrawing education from clerical influence, and 
for bringing the church under allegiance to the state. The 
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Italian clings to the church of his fathers, and would not have 
this shorn of its glories; he is proud of the Papacy asa sym- 
bol of the world-supremacy of Rome; yet he will suffer no med- 
dling of priests in politics, and no dictation from the Vatican to 
the Quirinal. This curtailment of clerical interference in politi- 
cal affairs is not due toany abatement of political pretensions on 
the part of the Catholic hierarchy. Indeed, the Vatican Council 
enhanced these pretensions to a degree that necessitated a 
conflict of sovereignty with every government which would have 
its own authority respected by its subjects; and the proclama- 
tion of the infallibility of the pope stripped every official of the 
church of the last remnant of personal independence, and trans- 
formed him into an agent of the papal will for subjecting gov- 
ernments and peoples. To the state, as a “ moral person,” 
bound to follow justice and right, a certain ethical guidance 
from the teachers of religion is normal and needful. In times 
of national peril this influence has been most salutary in the 
United States—and there it has almost always been a leading 
power for freedom, integrity, and humanity. So long as the 
Roman Catholic Church shall stand, there will be thousands of 
its adherents in every land who will blindly obey the priest in 
politics and at the polls. Even in a republic this is one of the 
perversities of freedom itself. But clerical control in political 
affairs is henceforth doomed in Europe by the same causes 
which have banished absolutism from the state. 

The relative decline of privileged orders and class preroga- 
tives in the scale of European society, if less marked, is hardly 
less significant than the overthrow of absolutism and of clerical 
domination. Princes and prerogatives still hold their place in 
books of heraldry and court calendars; but in critical times it 
is the word of a minister, the vote of a parliament, the result 
of an election, that Europe waits to hear. Peoples are more 
than princes, parties than potentates. Since the French Revo- 
lution levelled all social distinctions, the attempt has been made 
again and again to reinstate in France an aristocracy either of 
birth as under the monarchy, or of preferment as under the 
empire; but, notwithstanding a Frenchman’s innate affection 
for a title or a bit of ribbon, there is a charm in the motto 
“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ which no prerogative can lay. 
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Any aristocracy that may be built up in France can be but a 
children’s card-house against the popular institution of the 
ballot-box. In Germany the cheapness of a “‘ Von” has long 
been matter of ridicule; and the fortunes of war and the 
creation of the empire have so reduced the number of petty 
princes, that there are scarcely enough of these remaining to 
supply royal families with eligible suitors. Two of this class, 
with little beyond their titles to recommend them, were married 
in February at Berlin to princesses of the imperial family. The 
occasion brought together the aristocracy of Germany ; and the 
visible splendors of the festival, the popular regard for the 
emperor and the crown prince, and the amiable qualities of the 
princesses, drew the eyes of the capital and of Germany with a 
curious sympathy toward this royal spectacle ; yet all the while 
people were thinking and talking of what Bismarck should say 
the next day in Parliament upon the Eastern Question, in 
answer to an interpellation by the orator of the people. The 
princes serve for ornament—something to be gazed at; the par- 
liament is looked to when any thing is to be done. 

In the struggle of the sixteenth century with the Papacy, 
Luther looked to princes for countenance and support, and it 
was the league of princes that at last secured the Reformation 
to Germany. But in the struggle of to-day with Ultramontan- 
ism, the Emperor of Germany has looked not to a confederation 
of princes against Rome, but to his ministers and to parliament. 
The scales are turned. Bureaucracy and patronage in Prussia 
are yielding to direct representation and local autonomy. In 
Italy rank and title still serve to tickle the national vanity ; 
but the spectre of the republic stands behind the aristocracy, 
ready to advance at any moment when the prerogative of birth 
should be asserted against the rights of manhood. Even in 
Spain nobility has been cheapened by the intrigues of factions, 
and in Austria by the jealousy of Hungary. Whatever the 
form of society, there must be some provision for the natural 
love of distinction and display. Democracies are not exempt 
from this infirmity of human nature. But European society 
has already reached a point where the table of affairs is pro- 
vided and ordered by government as purveyor to the people, 
though sovereigns and princes may be retained to do the 
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honors, or as lay figures to lend a historic costume to the 
feast. 

This brings into prominence the drift of European society 
toward national unity. As the map of Europe was settled by 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the central belt from the 
North Sea to the Mediterranean, between the seventh and the 
twentieth degrees of east longitude, was divided into forty- 
eight distinct sovereignties for Germany and Italy alone. Of 
these, eight belonged to Italy and forty to Germany, including 
Austria. Seven different titles of sovereignty were represented 
in Germany: Kaiser, king, elector, grand duke, duke, prince, 
landgrave, and city; in Italy, king, pope, grand duke, duke, 
and the little republic of San Marino. These divisions gave 
occasion to unhappy domestic rivalries and contentions, and to 
mischievous foreign alliances. Germany and Italy were always 
open to invasion, and could at any time be made the battle- 
ground of Europe, through the alienation of petty states from 
each other, and the impossibility of a truly national sentiment 
under such territorial and political restrictions. Now this belt 
is occupied by two great nations—a united Germany, a united 
Italy—each based upon representative institutions, and pur- 
suing with undivided aim its own industrial and political de- 
velopment, and the harmony of the two guaranteeing the peace 
and order of Europe. In Italy the national unity is simple 
and absolute. There is a single parliament representing the 
whole people, and all minor sovereignties have disappeared 
before the one constitutional king. In Germany, though the 
unity of the people is real and cordial, finding its appropriate 
expression through the Rezchstag, yet the unity of the empire 
is a bit of complicated patchwork. The Bundesrath, which has 
both an initiative and a determinative voice upon measures of 
parliament, represents twenty-five local sovereignties; and the 
empire embraces four kingdoms and sundry duchies which still 
keep up their own interior administration. But the centripetal 
force of the empire preponderates more and more year by 
year, and the German people have become a nation with the 
consciousness of a new life upon their own soil and a new 
function in the politics of Europe. At the same time the 
humiliation of France through personal misrule has brought 
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out a fresh assertion of the national spirit, which is the most 
hopeful sign of vitality and growth which France has given 
since her first revolution. This rise of nationality in Europe 
marks the advance of the people from subjection to sovereignty. 
Political Europe is no longer a group of sovereigns, with terri- 
tories and subjects as appendages to their rank and power; it is 
a family of nations whose organic life finds expression through 
the state. Even the stringent military service which so many 
states now exact, serves as a badge of citizenship, and enhances 
the life of the nation by the cost of its defence. The soldier’s 
calling, which by turns has been the badge of feudal servitude, 
of despotic rule, of mercenary subjection, is now the mark of 
national unity and equality in burdens which the state imposes 
upon itself through the forms of law, and with honest though 
mistaken motives for the common weal. In the fact that war 
is no longer the game of princes but the defence of nations, 
Europe finds hope of peace. 

That we have not sooner introduced popular education as a 
token of progress in European society is due to the fact that 
this is both cause and effect; and the contrasts of education 
upon the continent of Europe leave one in perplexity as to 
how far public education has stimulated political and social pro- 
gress, and how far this progress, resulting from other causes, has 
encouraged public education. Americans of wide reading and 
travel no longer harbor the illusion—once the stock of Fourth 
of July oratory—that monarchs fear the spread of intelligence 
among their subjects, and that republics alone favor the general 
diffusion of knowledge. But so long as politicians in the 
United States who aspire to the Presidency indulge in such 
idle boasting, it is worth while to show how idle and pernicious 
it is. To-day nearly all the monarchies of Europe are in ad- 
vance of the United States, in requiring that every district 
within their dominions shall maintain at least one public school, 
and in making the attendance of children at school obligatory 
up to a certain age, and through a prescribed course of study.* 


* Attendance upon the primary school, or its equivalent in private education, 
is compulsory in Prussia, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. Those who have not access to the school laws of these several states, will 
find an excellent summary in the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Education,” by Kiddle and 
Schem. 
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The century has not seen a sovereign more impregnated with 
the vice of absolutism, more averse to conceding a constitutional 
government, more set in the notion of personal government by 
divine right, than Frederick William III. of Prussia. He was 
one of the signers, if not the framer, of the ‘‘ Holy Alliance’’ 
—one of the famous “‘ three kings,’’? who, though they made an 
ostentation of laying their crowns at the feet of Christ, were 
far from approving themselves to history as ‘‘ the wise men’’ of 
their time. But after the bitter humiliations which Prussia had 
suffered from Napoleon, Frederick William III. looked for re- 
covery to the intellectual elevation of the nation, and openly 
said, ‘‘ Though we have lost territory, power, and prestige, still 
we must strive to regain what we have lost by acquiring intel- 
lectual and moral power ; and, therefore, it is my strong desire 
and will to rehabilitate the nation by devoting the most earnest 
attention to the education of the masses of my people.’’ Uni- 
versal and obligatory schooling and universal and obligatory 
military service have made Prussia the leader of Germany, and 
Germany the arbiter of Europe. The theory that the citizen 
exists primarily for the state, and therefore the state must see 
to it that he is duly trained for all the services and duties which 
the government may exact of him, has made of political society 
in Prussia an intelligent machine, highly organized and won- 
drously effective, but still a machine, in which the care bestowed 
upon each particular part is made subservient to the working of 
the whole. The introduction of parliamentary institutions with 
popular suffrage, within the past thirty years, has given a new 
impetus to the education of the masses in Prussia, by enhanc- 
ing their political importance ; but it should not be forgotten 
that the theory of an absolute sovereign ‘‘ educating the masses 
of his people’’ for the service of the state wrought out a more 
thorough and universal system of popular education than has 
been secured in the United States under the republican theory 
of the personal importance of the individual citizen. 

Another popular illusion in the United States concerning 
education is worth correcting here—the assumption that edu- 
cation is the one panacea for the evils of society, the one quali- 
fication for active participation in government. That an aver- 
age number of voters can be more relied upon to vote intelli- 
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gently if they can inform themselves by reading than if obliged 
to take all opinions at second hand will readily be granted ; yet 
the intelligence of a voter may depend quite as much upon what 
he reads as upon the fact that he can read at all. Hence there 
was little to be hoped for from general public education in 
Austria, when, by the concordat with the pope in 1855, the 
whole system of instruction was placed under the supervision 
and control of the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. So, 
the ‘‘ working man’’ in the United States reads only news- 
papers and pamphlets which teach that capital is his enemy, 
that a division of property is his right, and that it is the duty of 
the state to provide him with money, land, and home; or if the 
‘“Granger’’ at the West reads only that banks, railways, and 
other corporations are oppressors of the farmer, and that gov- 
ernment is bound to see that his produce is conveyed to market 
at rates below cost, his loans obtained below the normal rate of 
interest, and his debts paid in a “‘ legal tender’’ below par ;— 
then to what extent has reading made him an intelligent voter, 
or lifted him above the Austrian or the Spaniard whose tuition 
is in the hands of his priest? But*though we cannot deify edu- 
cation as the “‘ Saviour of Society,’’ or find an exact measure 
of the intelligence and prosperity of a country in the percentage 
of its population who can read and write, nevertheless there is in 
popular education this grand element of hope for the future of 
society: that by reading, a broad free avenue is opened for the 
diffusion of knowledge, and knowledge, like light and air, once set 
free, diffuses itself. Hence the increase of popular education 
in Europe is both a sign and a promise of the renovation of 
political society. It may still be true in Austria, in France, in 
Spain, and even in Italy, that the apathy induced by long peri- 
ods of repression, the stagnation of thought and inquiry within 
the Catholic Church by dogma and authority, and the limita- 
tions imposed upon the press by tyranny, tradition, or timidity, 
have caused the tangible fruits of popular education to fall be- 
low the legal provision made for it ; yet every new disclosure 
of the popular will, and notably just now in France and Italy, 
shows that knowledge is spreading itself by its own light, and 
that light carries health and vigor to political society. 

For the old notion that ease and security in government de- 
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manded that the people should be kept in ignorance has suc- 
ceeded the doctrine that the enlightenment of the people is the 
true support and defence of the state. Every government in 
Europe has openly declared for popular education as an obliga- 
tion of the state to its citizens. Even the government of Tur- 
key thirty years ago gave official encouragement to the schools 
of the various religious communities agglomerated within the 
empire, and in 1869 made a spasmodic effort to establish a gen- 
eral school system. And though this, like so many reforms in 
Turkey, has hardly gone beyond a project on paper, the bare 
project was a concession to the principle of popular education as 
the preserver and not the peril of the state.” And Russia, too, 
within the last decade, has attempted to give universality to 
that system of primary instruction which had hitherto prevailed 
chiefly in great cities and in favored central districts. This ac- 
cession of the Russian Government to the promoters of popular 
education by the state encourages the hope that the Czar is 
preparing a constitutional government for his subjects by pre- 
paring them to appreciate and administer a representative sys- 


tem. 

Leaving Turkey out of the question, with the exception of 
Belgium, France, Holland, and Russia, every state in Europe 
now makes attendance upon the primary school—or its equiva- 
lent in private education—obligatory upon all children within a 
fixed term of years. The zeal of Austria for general education 
was quickened by the disaster of Kéniggratz, which led to the re- 
organization of the empire, of the military system, and every 
department of the public service. The control of the clergy 
over the public schools was greatly abated, and primary instruc- 
tion was made compulsory between the ages of 6and 14. In 
Denmark, the compulsory school age is from 7 to 13, and attend- 
ance is enforced by fines. All Germany has now followed the 
example of Prussia in making the school obligatory. In Greece, 
school attendance is obligatory from 5 to 12; in Italy, from 6 to 
14, enforced by fine. In Portugal, ‘‘ every year the study com- 
mission publishes a list of all children of school age. The names 
of those parents who fail to have their children registered are 
read by the minister from the pulpit, anda list of them is nailed 
to the church door. Upon repeated offences, fines are imposed. 
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In the same manner, regular attendance is enforced.’’* In Spain, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, attendance on the primary school is 
compulsory ; and the Russian Government has lately applied the 
system of compulsory attendance to the schools of St. Petersburg 
by way of experiment. 

In Italy, the transition from the political tyranny of Bourbon, 
Hapsburg, and pope to the constitutional government of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel has been so recent and rapid that the system of 
compulsory education has not yet brought forth its legitimate 
results, has not indeed been thoroughly set in order. Recent 
statistics show that in Italy there are in the schools but 70 in 
1000 of the whole population, whereas in Denmark there are 135 
in 1000, in Germany 152, and in Switzerland 155. France, 
which has not adopted the compulsory system, nevertheless has 
at school 131 in 1000 of her population, a marvellous increase 
since forty-five years ago. M. Guizot broached the scheme of 
public primary schools under the direction of the state. There 
are now in France upwards of 50,000 such schools, with more 
than three and a half million scholars. 

In those countries where a school age is not fixed and made 
obligatory by law, it is made obligatory upon communes, corre- 
sponding to a school district in New England, to establish pri- 
mary schools either at the cost of local taxation or by grants 
from the public treasury. And thus everywhere in Europe it is 
settled that the education of the people is a care of the state, 
and a primary education is brought within the reach of all, and 
in many states enjoined upon all. Thus, with absolutism abol- 
ished, clericalism curbed, caste and privilege curtailed, and edu- 
cation established, the cause of the people is fast being identified 
with European society. 

Apart from schools, the democracy of Europe have had a 
training by experience which has both enlightened and sobered 
them. They have learned that society cannot be reconstructed 
in a day ; that, while political equality may be secured by law, 
social equality is a thing impossible to the nature of man; that 
reform is better than revolution ; that theories of socialism and 
pronunciamentos of democracy cannot avail against the laws of 
trade and of labor that grow out of the wants of society, and 


> Kiddle and Schem, Cyclopeedia. 
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that represent not organized forces to be controlled by authority, 
nor the collective will of the community tp be determined by 
the majority, but only the statistical agglomeration of myriads 
of individual wills ; in a word, the people are learning that lib- 
erty is a growth requiring time and care, and due regard to soil 
and climate and surrounding conditions ; that it may even grow 
best around and upon the whole framework of society, till it 
shall be strong enough to drop this and stand alone. In some 
conditions, liberty will thrive best if grafted into the old stock, 
drawing from this a vigor, tone, and flavor which one could 
not hope for by uprooting the old and planting anew. 

Such is the better part of the education which the de- 
mocracy of Europe have been learning since 1848. Few of 
the German revolutionists of that day would care to change 
the present order of things in Germany, where progress is 
assured under law, and the voice of the people is becoming 
more potent in parliament. Few of the Italian republicans 
of that time would care to overthrow the constitutional 
monarchy, if this shall continue to be administered in the 
good faith of Victor Emmanuel. The Paris Commune did not 
represent the true democracy of France ; and the elections of 
1877 showed how the people have been sobered to a respect for 
order as the guaranty of liberty. Upon such a basis of experi- 
ence popular education may erect a social structure that shall be 
enduring. 

Parallel with the liberation of political society and the ad- 
vance of popular education, the continent of Europe has wit- 
nessed also that industrial progress, and the consequent equali- 
zation of opportunity to the working-man, which in the last 
half century have been so remarkable in England and the 
United States. This enormous material development has not 
indeed been to the masses of society an unmixed good. Later 
on we shall show wherein the material civilization which the 
nineteenth century boasts, of necessity entails upon society evils 
hardly known to the Middle Ages. Every new application of 
science to the arts of life, every new invention substituting ma- 
chinery for manual labor, must bear hard upon classes of work- 
men until society shall have increased its demand for the pro- 
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ducts of the new manufacture, and the workmen shall have 
learned to earn more with the machine than they once earned 
‘without it, or shall have taken up new occupations no less 
profitable than the old. But notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
the material progress of modern times has brought its most sub- 
stantial benefits to the masses of society,and has tended especially 
to equalize their condition in respect of the comforts of life and 
of opportunities foradvancement. With industry, prudence, and 
sobriety, the wages of the working-man enable him to share the 
comforts and enjoyments that were once possible only to the 
rich ; while the increased facilities of education, travel, and 
other means of culture raise his children to a par with the no- 
bility of former times in the means of personal improvement. 
The science of political economy, which concerns itself with the 
material prosperity of the nation, and seeks to enhance the com- 
forts of society and of all its members, is a constant witness for 
the consideration which human life has attained in the view of 
philosophy and of the state. The abolition of slavery and serf- 
dom ; the growth of co-operation and arbitration between capi- 
tal and labor ; the care of legislation for health, safety, and com- 
fort in mines and factories, and in the dwellings of laborers ; the 
sensitiveness of governments to taxing the necessaries of life or 
laying burdens upon the common people ; the stupendous scale 
upon which governments and people encourage competitive ex- 
positions of industry and trade—these all show that labor, much 
more than the wax, whom labor represents, has come to a posi- 
tion of influence, and even of honor in society, hardly dreamed of 
acentury ago. ‘‘ Industrial development’’ and “‘ social ameliora- 
tion,’’ once the watchwords of a few philanthropists and re- 
formers, are now incorporated into the legislation of every civ- 
ilized people. | 

That astute critic of sociefy, H. Taine, has characterized this 
altered state of things in his comparison of old Italy with the 
new." 


“Three quarters of the labor of humanity is now done by machinery, and 
the number of machines, like the perfectibility of processes, is constantly increas- 
ing. Manual labor diminishes in the same ratio, and consequently the number 


1 Taine’s ‘Italy: Florence and Venice,” chap. vi. 
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of thinking beings increases. We are accordingly exempt from the scourge 
which destroyed the Greek and Roman world—that is to say, the reduction of 
nine tenths of the human race to the condition of beasts of burden, overtasked 
and perishing, their destruction or gradual debasement allowing only a small 
number of the é/te in each state to subsist. Almost all of the republics of 
Greece, and of ancient and modern Italy, have perished for want of citizens. 
At the present day, the machinery now substituted for subjects and slaves pre- 
pares multitudes of intelligent beings. 

“In addition to this, the experimental and progressive sciences, having 
finally embraced in their domain moral and political affairs, and daily pene- 
trating into education, transform the idea entertained by man of society and of 
life ; from a militant brute who regards others as prey and their prosperity a 
danger, they transform him into a pacific being, who considers others as auxil- 
laries and their prosperity as an advantage. Every blade of wheat produced 
and every yard of cloth manufactured in England diminishes so much the more 
the price I pay for my wheat and for my cloth. It is for my interest, therefore, 
not only not to kill the Englishman who produces the wheat or manufactures 
the cloth, but to encourage him to produce and manufacture twice as much 
more. 

“Never has human civilization encountered similar conditions. For this 
reason it is to be hoped that the civilization now existing, more solidly based 
than others, will not decay and melt away like the civilizations which have 
preceded it.” 


The facts thus far presented would seem to indicate that 
political society in Europe is already beyond the drifting period, 
and has reached a stable if not a finished state of order, free- 
dom, and equity; that it is no longer a privileged artificial 
construction, but a human institution reposing upon the rights 
‘and liberties of the people. With constitutional government, 
parliamentary representation, popular suffrage, religious liberty, 
universal education, the enfranchisement of labor, equality of 
rights and of opportunity—even woman having an unimpeded 
‘““right to labor,’’ to teach, and to talk—what is wanting to that 
which in America has always been held up as the ideal of dem- 
ocratic society? Alas for that ideal, when each successive step 
towards its realization seems to put farther off that perfection 
of humanity which social theorists had promised through rev- 


1 This does not hold absolutely. The whole civilized world is now suffer- 
ing from over-production, and of course work and wages decline with the fall- 
ing off in demand. Men can only eat and wear so much, and foo much makes 
waste and trouble. Still the drift of M. Taine’s argument is sound. 
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olution and reform! One specific after another has been admin- 
istered to the body politic—constitution, parliament, education, 
suffrage, liberty, have all been tried—yet the pessimist finds 
only symptoms of deterioration that threaten decay and dissolu- 
tion. That European society is far from sound, that it has yet 
chronic evils to contend with, and occasionally exhibits violent 
and alarming symptoms, lies upon the surface. This is indeed 
a sign of the crisis through which political society everywhere 
is passing. But there is nothing in all this to qualify the view 
that the general drift of Europe is toward a better state of 
things, social and Christian. Some of the evils which remain, 
formidable as they are, it is within the power of society itself 
to throw off, or at least to hold in check, by its own action. 
Others belong to the ineffaceable elements and conditions of, 
human existence, and these society can but hope to mitigate, 
though to keep them under control may demand an incessant 
warfare for its own life. 

It is a great advance to have secured freedom of conscience 
and have liberated civil society from priestly domination. But 
how free the human mind from that tendency to superstition, 
that love of religious mystery, which shows itself even in culti- 
vated circles and in the most enlightened times—which, for 
instance, for the miracles of the Middle Ages would substitute 
the fantasies of modern spiritualism? It is a great advance to 
have secured freedom of scientific thought—to have reached an 
age in which a Secch?, as Director of the Observatory of the 
Roman College, could openly teach, as in harmony with religion,’ 
the very doctrines of nature for which Galileo was condemned. 
But with this triumph over dogmatism and bigotry, how to 
deliver the human mind from that skepticism which, in its reac- 
tion from superstition, is a tendency hardly less fatal to the 
search for truth ? 

Now, these two tendencies, superstition and skepticism, 
divide in almost equal proportions the masses of European soci- 
ety. With the spread of general intelligence in the community, 
Roman Catholicism seems to address itself more and more boldly 
to the element of superstition in human nature, and to demand 
of itsadherents a more absolute submission of reason and will to 
dogma and priestcraft. It was in the very face of peoples who 
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were thought to have come to their majority by the institution 
of constitutional government and popular education, that the 
first Ecumenical Council since the Reformation—heedless of the 
progress of three hundred years—put forth dogmas more arbi- 
trary and absurd than those which drove Luther to revolt. And 
the same pontificate which promulgated the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin, the infallibility of the pope, and put its 
ban upon modern society and the state, received an unpre- 
cedented homage of gifts and pilgrimages from lands reputed 
to be free and enlightened, and witnessed also the revival of 
superstition and imposture on the stupendous scale of the pil- 
grimages to Lourdes, La Salette, and Marpingen. 

On the other hand, the infidelity of the eighteenth century 
had died of inanition, as all purely negative skepticism must. 
The spirit of inquiry cannot long sustain itself upon wzbelief. 
In some lands that era of infidelity was succeeded by an earnest 
revival of the religious spirit under various forms from Method- 
ism to Mysticism. But the progress of physical research has 
revived the skeptical tendency in the form of materialism. 
And the materialism of a school of evolutionists is more danger- 
ous than the infidelity of the Encyclopedists, in that it does 
profess to meet the yearning of the human spirit for the Why 
and Wherefore of things, and in denying a personal God does 
not leave the universe an utter blank, but finds in Nature enough 
to originate and to satisfy beings that are no longer conscious 
and accountable spirits, but agglomerated and dissolvable mole- 
cules. A most ominous tendency in European society is that 
of higher minds to dissociate philosophic and scientific thought, 
and of common minds to dissociate social reform from religion, 
as something quite outside alike of the intellectual and the 
practical in human life. And this calamity is heightened by 
the absence of any intelligent and persuasive religious zeal, 
whether in the university, the Church, or the family. 

In Germany especially, the disputatious theology which for 
a long time deprived the pulpit of its fervor and power has 
produced in the community at large a state of indifference 
toward the Bible, the Church, and the system of Christian doc- 
trine, except as family traditions or as political watchwords 
against Ultramontanism. And this indifferentism is rather 
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hardened than relaxed by the revived orthodoxy of the pulpit, 
which expends its zeal more upon creeds and controversies than 
upon scientific thought and practical faith. Dr. Curtiss, in his 
recent plea for the divine authority of the Pentateuch, says, 
‘Tt is claimed that Great Britain and the United States are far 
behind Germany in biblical criticism. While granting this, I 
trust that I may be pardoned for saying that which I have good 
evidence for believing in regard to England, and which I know 
in regard to America, that the Christian life in these countries, 
so far as human eyes can judge, is greatly in advance of that in 
Germany—a life which, with all its Christian activities and 
duties, can be more directly attributed to the reverence which 
men hold for the Scriptures than to any other cause.’’? Un- 
fortunately of late in the United States so many church-war- 
dens, deacons, Sunday-school superintendents, and ‘* prominent 
Christians’ have been sent to the Pe smeneey for fraud, forg- 
ery, perjury, and other crimes, that ‘‘ Christian life in Amer- 
ica,’’ notwithstanding its periodical revivals and its spirit of 
evangelism, has lost its charm in the eyes of Europeans. 
We should be as slow to criticise their piety as to commend our 
own. Especially in social customs and in the observance of the 
Sabbath should we make large allowance for differences of 
climate and of race-temperament, and for the teachings of 
Luther, Calvin, and other continental reformers, who regarded 
the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment as abolished by the 
Christian dispensation.” In Germany, France, Italy, is to be 
found, especially in families, a sincere if silent piety, which must 
command the respect and win the affection of even the most 
demonstrative and aggressive type of American Christianity. 
And one finds also benevolent and missionary activities which 
testify that everywhere the Christian life is one of self-denying 
service for mankind. Yet in regard to church-going, Bible-read- 


1«<The Levitical Priests.” By Samuel Ives Curtiss. 

? Much light is thrown upon the social uses of Sunday by the narrative in 
Luke xiv. A chief Pharisee made a great feast on the Sabbath day, to which 
many were bidden. Jesus had no scruple about going to such an entertainment. 
And when he healed the man who had the dropsy, he did not retort upon the 
Pharisees that this festival was a breach of the Sabbath. 
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ing, family prayer, and like symbols of positive faith and piety, 
there is among Protestants in Germany, especially the men, an 
indifference which it is hard to reconcile with any proper notion 
of a Christian people. In the city of Berlin, with a population 
of a million souls, there are barely seventy houses of worship, 
including Jewish synagogues as well as Protestant and Catholic 
churches, chapels, and suburban stations; and excepting onthe 
days of church festivals, the majority of these churches are sel- 
dom half filled. Yet nobody seems to feel any concern or re- 
sponsibility for this state of things. As for the community at 
large, religion seems to have no grip upon the conscience, no 
sway over the affections, no hold on the pocket, no place in the 
plans of life, and nocontrol over its practices. This is far from 
intimating that the common people are more wanting than 
others of their class elsewhere in virtue, integrity, fidelity, 
kindness ; but their good qualities.do not seem to spring from 
a sense of religious obligation or an impulse of religious feeling. 
To multitudes religion is just a thing of indifference ; well 
enough for those who care for it, but in no way a necessity or 
an obligation to those who do not, As a political interest or a 
question of liberty, a church controversy may enlist the com- 
munity at large ; multitudes are willing to have the church re- 
main an attaché of the state, because it has always stood there, 
and because on certain ceremonial and sentimental occasions it 
is convenient to have the church at hand. But aside from this, 
what the church teaches, what the church does, what the church 
needs, is to them of no concern. 

With such indifferentism in the mass of its constituency, 
Protestant Christianity is feebly aroused against superstition and 
materialism. Now that the Turk is down, there is no place for 
a conflict of true and false religions, as when the Teutonic 
knights subdued the pagan Prussians, or the knights of Castile 
and Aragon drove out the Moors from Spain. Now that Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism have settled into their equalized 
positions with princes and peoples, the battle of the Reformation, 
as between a true and a false Christianity, cannot be renewed. 
Sects find too little encouragement, either from the laws or from 
the tastes and habits of the people, to stir the zeal of denom- 
inational propagandism in European society. And so it has 
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come to pass that Christianity, which should be the leader of 
society in ever-broadening lines of light, liberty, and love, seems 
to stand apart as a spectator of the contest between superstition 
and materialism for the control of. the newly-emancipated 
peoples. 

In Germany, it may be hoped that this indifferentism is but 
a passing phenomenon. Till within a few years the dogmas 
and usages of the national church were made obligatory in 
domestic and official relations, and even enforced by the police. 
The tyranny of ecclesiasticism over opinion engendered in the 
hearts of multitudes a hatred of the church. By degrees a 
legal emancipation from forms will reconcile many to the faith. 
At bottom there is in the hearts of the German people a senti- 
ment of religion, which often shows itself in contradiction to a 
speculative skepticism, and which skeptics themselves allow, by 
separating faith from philosophy-and making religion purely a 
matter of feeling. This sentiment, under wise direction, may 
yet be set in action against the current of materialism. 

In the political philosophy of De Tocqueville, there is in 
democracy a logical tendency to pantheism. This he would 
counteract by reviving the principle of authority as this is im- 
personated in the Roman Catholic Church. Forty years ago, 
in reflecting upon the relations of modern society to religion, he 
had the sagacity to write that ‘‘ our posterity [here having 
France especially in view] will tend more and more to a division 
into only two parts—some relinquishing Christianity entirely, 
and others returning to the Church of Rome.’’’ Sooner, per- 
haps, than De Tocqueville anticipated, Ultramontanism and 
materialism have seemed to verify his prediction. Relying 
upon the superstitious element in human nature, Ultramontan- 
ism works the machinery of democracy for the restoration of 
spiritual despotism. And no combination more potent for the 
destruction of liberty could be devised than the infallibility of 
the head of the church backed by a plebiscitum—that invention 
of Napoleon for using the hands of the democracy to forge the 
chains of the empire. While superstition would crush society 
from above, materialism would explode it from beneath. The 


1 “ Democracy in America,” vol. ii., book i., chap. vi. 
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scientific materialism which serves the evolutionist as a specu- 
lative theory of the universe becomes in the common mind a 
social materialism for the practice of life. And such material- 
ism is not only hostile to this or that institution of society, but 
would reduce society itself to anarchy by taking away those 
supreme motives without which it is impossible for human so- 
ciety to hold together—responsibility and hope. Without re- 
sponsibility in the individual and in the whole, responsibility to 
authority, to law, to justice, civil society is an impossibility ; 
and the atomic theory of man, which denies personality and re- 
solves consciousness and conscience into mere physical or phe- 
nomenal experiences, leaves no place for responsibility. 

Without hope, which is essentially a moral sentiment, soci- 
ety would stagnate, and man revert to the troglodytes from 
which the evolutionists would have us believe that’ he sprang. 
But hope is impossible to a mere equation of chemical elements 
subject to! inexorable physical laws. To some extent, super- 
stition and materialism will counteract each other in their 
effects upon the masses; but the just-budding liberty of 
Europe will be crushed between them, unless the Gospel of 
Christ shall intervene with its wise and benignant authority on 
the one hand, and its large and loving liberty on the other. 

However serious may be the perils to society from supersti- 
tion and materialism, the source of these mischiefs lies in 
human nature; and society, in its organic capacity, can do 
nothing against them except by legal restraints upon imposture 
and fanatical excesses, and by a wise combination of ethics with 
physics in the training of the public schools. History teaches 
that forms of superstition and skepticism pass away with time ; 
and though we may not hope to eradicate the spirit of either— 
which, indeed, at bottom is one and the same—we may be 
confident that each succeeding form of superstition, each re- 
curring phase of skepticism, though as threatening as the giant 
shadows of the Alpine mists, will melt as the day advances, or 
vanish when we cease to put our own doubts and fears between 
them and the sun. 

But there is one peril to European society more formidable 
than these, which society has imposed upon itself, and now 
hugs in the delusion that its safety lies in this very danger. 
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The one common curse and woe of the leading nations of Europe 
is the military system, which maintains enormous standing 
armies and holds every man directly or indirectly to duty as a 
soldier. In every great state, the army on a peace establish- 
ment is reckoned by hundreds of thousands, in war by millions ; 
the military appropriations form the largest item of the yearly 
budget ; science and invention are taxed for the production of 
more effective implements of war; agriculture, industry, trade, 
are crippled by the withdrawal of young men in their prime 
from the field, the factory, the shop, to the barrack and the 
camp ; the training of the family and the school must be sur- 
rendered to the discipline of arms; and the one lesson of law 
and of morals drilled into every man is that to be ready to fight 
is the first duty of the citizen, and to make every man fight is 
the first right of the state.!. Germany set the example of uni- 
versal compulsory military service, and Sadowa and Sedan are 
memorable witnesses to its efficiency. Germany pleads her 
geographical position as the necessity for adhering to this sys- 
tem, and for maintaining her large standing army. But France 
might plead her geographical position, open to invasion from 
Germany and England. Italy is vulnerable on the side of Aus- 
tria and of France; Austria on the side of Italy, of Germany, 
and now of Russia or her satellites on the Lower Danube. Every 
nation uses the argument of Germany and pleads her example. 
Every nation is expending more and more upon its armament, 
and is increasing its public debt. Statesmen are at their wits’ 
end to secure a revenue without aggravating the people; yet 
none dare nor will propose a congress for mutual disarmament, 
in the interest of national prosperity and of international peace. 
But unless this shall be effected, then, before the close of the 
century, Europe will witness one of three things—universal 
bankruptcy, sporadic revolutions against taxes and conscription, 


1 As an offset to this, it must be admitted that to boorish young men, such 
as miners and field hands, the army serves as a school—training them in habits 
of cleanliness, order, obedience, and expanding their knowledge of men and of 
the world. And it must further be admitted that the cost of suppressing the re- 
bellion in the United States, through the lack of trained and efficient troops at 
the first, exceeded the cost of a standing army for a generation. Still a large 
standing army is a constant burden to society, a temptation to war, and a dan- 
ger to liberty. 
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or a general war to relieve popular discontent, give occupation 
to armies, and win reprisals for filling bankrupt treasuries. 
Whichever of these ways society shall enter upon, the end is 
anarchy or despotism, alike the ruin of free institutions. Mons. 
P. Broca, in reminding the French scientists of the troglodytes 
as their first progenitors in the arts of life, said: ‘‘ Barbarous 
no doubt they were, but are not we also barbarous in some de- 
gree, we who can only settle our differences on the battle-field ? 
They were not acquainted with electricity or steam, they had 
neither metals nor gunpowder ; but wretched as they were, and 
with only weapons of stone, they carried on against nature no 
mean struggle ; and the progress they slowly effected with such 
efforts prepared the soil on which civilization was hereafter des- 
tined to flourish.’’* But the civilization for which those scarcely 
human beings contended against nature now employs its highest 
intellectual and material forces in fighting against man ! 

But the most formidable prospect to European society is the 
tendency of democratic civilization to crush the individual in 
the effort to raise the masses. The American doctrine has been, 
Give every man liberty, education, and the opportunity to rise, 
and there will be universal contentment and prosperity. This 
doctrine seemed sound and sufficient so long as there was plenty 
of land, plenty of work, plenty of trade, and plenty of money. 
But now that years of stringency in the money market and the 
labor market have made land a burden and trade a loss and 
work a drudgery, it is recognized that individual freedom and 
universal equality do not create a paradise. Worst of all, the 
equality of the many presses down the liberty of the individual. 
One man being “‘ as good as another,’’ each man finds that the 
liberty. and equality which make him of so much more account 
to himself make him of less account to society. He is but a sin- 
gle atom among millions of like atoms, and his neighbors have 
no scruple about jostling him out of place or even crushing him 
out of existence. The democracy which made its chief boast 
the emancipation of the individual from the “‘ paternal care’’ of 
government, and asked only freedom for every man to make his 
own way, now turns about and offers to surrender all individu- 


1 Address to the French Association for the Advancement of the Sciences, at 
the Havre Congress, 1877. 
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ality to centralized power in the state, invoking government to 
supply work, to fix its hours and its wages, to create trade and 
money, to furnish capital and abolish interest, and instead of 
levying taxes to pay them in the form of largesses. Democracy 
has insisted upon the right of every man to the fruits of his own 
labor, enterprise, skill, or luck. But now the individual who 
has laid up capital must divide with the many, and the working- 
man is no longer at liberty to make his own terms for hours and 
wages, but shall be allowed to work only upon such conditions 
as the many have prescribed. In seeking the elevation of the 
masses, democratic civilization has incited vastly more aspirants 
for higher places than it can create places to be filled. It has 
overlooked the unchangeable law of nature, that society can ex- 
ist only on the condition of subordinate places and a division of 
classes. No legislation, nor education, nor combination can 
alter this law. Though all the operatives may be equally com- 
petent to run the factory, there isroom for but one superintend- 
ent at a time; that every poor man may have cheap coal, some- 
body must mine it ; if cities are to be kept healthy, somebody 
must sweep the streets. In digging away old institutions in 
order to “‘ level up’? a mound upon which all society shall stand 
on an equal footing, there is danger of digging a pit into which 
many shall fall deeper than ever before. In Europe this danger 
is greater than in the United States. 


“The magnitude of states, the development of industry, the organization of 
the sciences, in consolidating the edifice, prove detrimental to the individuals 
who live in it, every man finding himself belittled through the enormous exten- 
sion of the system in which he is comprised. Societies, in order to become 
more stable, have become too large, and most of them, in order the better to 
resist foreign attack, have too greatly subordinated themselves to their goyern- 
ments. 

“Moreover, in order to become efficacious, industry has become too sub- 
divided, and man, transformed into a drudge, becomes a revolving wheel. It 
is sad to see a hundred thousand families employing their arms and thirty 
superior men expending their genius in efforts to increase the lustre of a piece 
of muslin, 

“For these evils there are palliatives, perhaps, but no remedies, for they are 
produced and maintained through the very structure of the society, of the 
industry, and of the science upon which we live. The same sap produces on 
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the one hand the fruit, and on the other the poison ; whoever desires to taste 
one must drink the other.”! 


The mischiefs of contemporary civilization in depressing the 
individual by attempting to raise the masses, and in spreading 
discontent by fostering expectations which society cannot fulfil, 
and the realization of which would render civil society impossi- 
ble—are more serious and imminent in Europe than in America. 
By the tradition of centuries, and by experiences yet fresh in 
the memory of the present generation, the masses in Europe 
impute all their grievances to the oppressions of government. 
Their experiment in self-government is too recent to have 
weaned them from this prejudice. To the working-man in 
Europe, the government is still what the rain-doctor is to the 
African—at once the author of all mischief, and the only possi- 
ble deliverance from them. The ‘“‘hard times’’ are charged 
upon the government, and the remedy is to be found in sur- 
rendering all power to the “‘ social democrats’’! This feeling 
is aggravated by the ill-timed attempts of governments to re- 
press socialistic discussion by force of the police—a course which 
is sure to provoke a day of reckoning. It will be long before 
the commonalty of Europe outgrow their hereditary suspicion 
of the officers of law as their natural enemies. For evils inhe- 
rent in democratic civilization no remedy has been found by 
any political philosopher, nor even by any lady novelist who has 
yet appeared. Happily in the United States there is yet hope 
that all social mischiefs as they arise will be palliated by the 
‘““sober second thought’’ of the people, and by a speedy change 
of times. But in Europe every social evil is made more formid- 
able by the attempt to organize the masses for a political action 
which would be destructive of society itself—as communism in 
France and social democracy in Germany. In the last resort, 
society must and will save itself from anarchy even by military 
despotism. The United States may yet save to mankind the 
principles of political liberty and legal equality by demonstrating 
that these do not deprive a people of common sense and com- 


mon honesty. 
Jos. P. THOMPSON. 


1 Taine’s ‘‘ Italy: Florence and Venice,” book iv., chap. vi. 


SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


CIENCE is knowledge. The term is literally applicable to 

all knowledge, and its use might be extended to daily 
events and ordinary affairs without any departure from the 
peculiar or technical sense in which it is commonly employed. 
We have no knowledge of particulars. Singular terms of them- 
selves contain no meaning, and convey none. The senses give 
us no knowledge. They merely put us-in possession of the 
materials of knowledge. Actual cognition is, in every instance, 
the result of comparison, judgment, generalization. My merely 
seeing Peter or Patrick, hearing his voice, learning his name, 
gives me no knowledge of him. Whatever I know of him, 
comes to me from my comparing him with other beings or 
objects, and every thing relating to him must be expressed in 
general terms, in each of which he is referred to a class. Thus 
he is a man, a white man, a native American, with black hair, 
with gray eyes, well-dressed, ill-mannered ; each of these char- 
acteristics being as truly a class-name as is felzs or falco, ape or 
lobster. Thus, also, if I hear an item of news, of paltry gossip, 
it of itself gives me no information. I understand the meaning 
of the words only by successive processes of classification. It 
is, we will suppose, some report to the discredit of my neighbor, 
Mr. A. Him I know by previous generalizations, and more or 
less intimately in proportion to the number of those generali- 
zations. By a comparison of the report with what I know of 
him, I class it as true, probable, improbable, or false. By com- 
paring the facts alleged of him with certain moral standards, I 
classify it morally as to kind and degree, as to quality and quan- 
tity. Ivery probably, at the same time, compare the alleged 
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act with some standard of taste, of custom, or of general 
opinion, and each of these judgments gives me added knowledge 
with regard to it. 

The only reason why persons, objects, and events connected 
with ordinary life do not furnish materials for the exact sciences 
is, that they belong to so many of them that it would be hardly 
possible to assign to them any one place as pre-eminently theirs. 
Were my relations with a human neighbor as few as those which 
I have with the cows or hens that bear part in the supply of my 
table, what is called a scientific description of him would com- 
prise all that I could need or want to know about him. But 
because he is my human neighbor, it concerns me to know his 
position in a score or two of different classes, some of which 
have, and all of which might have (so-called) scientific names. 
Thus, also, if I am acting merely as a moral censor, a single sci- 
entific classification of the report about Mr. A. as true or false, 
and another equally scientific classification of the alleged fact 
under its proper ethical head, will suffice; but if I am a lover 
of gossip, while the report is fresh in my mind, I shall make 
many generalizations, all of them potentially scientific, though 
not one in ten of them bears that name. 

Classification includes the whole of human knowledge. We 
cannot know the intimate nature of things. In every classify- 
ing process we define each species by the name of the next 
higher species and the specific difference, till we reach in the 
ascending series a supreme species or genus (summum genus) 
which we cannot define, and whose name is only a term for our 
ignorance. 

Each particular science embraces a certain section of objects 
or phenomena, with resemblances sufficient to place them in 
one group, and with peculiarities sufficient to distinguish them 
from other groups. Larger sciences may include smaller, as the 
whole includes its parts; and the same object or phenomenon 
may come within the scope of two or more sciences, as viewed 
in different aspects, relations, or uses. Yet the sciences cannot 
overlap one another, nor can conclusions with regard to an ob- 
ject or phenomenon in one science be of any validity with regard 
to it in another science, or in a recognized department of phi- 
losophy. For instance, physiology and psychology both include 
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man; but if there be any reason for the existence of psychol: 
ogy, it is because there are in human experience phenomena 
which cannot be classified under physiology, and therefore can- 
not be explained by it. It is absurd: to say that, because man 
is an animal, therefore his physical structure must account for 
reflection, imagination, hope, love, and piety,—fully as absurd 
as it would be to maintain that, because the component parts 
of the human body all have their place in the nomenclature of 
chemistry, therefore thought, reason, and fancy are chemical 
processes. 

A. science becomes a science only when it is perfect within — 
its proper scope, or when its adepts have at least good reason 
to believe it perfect. By perfect we do not mean complete. A 
perfect science is one whose classification embraces all known 
and knowable objects within its range; a complete science is 
one which neither admits larger generalizations within its own 
sphere, nor can itself be resolved into a more comprehensive 
science. We can conceive of the sciences of space and number 
as capable of completeness. It may be that all other sciences 
will in some far-off future be in the mind of man (as they doubt- 
less are in the Supreme Intelligence) but branches of a complete 
ontology, of whose laws those that belong to the various de- 
partments of being will appear but equivalents or corollaries. 

We have spoken of laws. It may be well to say here that a 
law of nature is simply a formula of classification, in which the 
time-element is recognized. Bythe name of a genus or species 
we designate a class of objects possessing certain common char- 
acteristics. By a law we designate a class of events or phenom- 
ena uniformly taking place under the same conditions, or of 
consequents uniformly following the same antecedents. The 
only difference between these two modes of classification is that 
the former, being statical, is absolute, and would be historically 
true, even though its objects were swept out of being; while 
the latter is only provisionally true, and, because affirmed in 
time, cannot be dogmatically affirmed of an unlimited past or 
of even the closely impending future, though it may authorize 
a more or less confident belief as to the past, and expectation 
as to the future. 

Mere hypothesis is not science, however probable it may 
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seem, or however serviceable it may be in the investigation of 
truth. Hypothesis is what its name implies,—a putting under ; a 
temporary support for similar objects or facts ; a table on which 
they may be laid side by side, and compared with one another, 
and with other objects or facts of the same order. If it is 
large enough to hold a whole class of objects or facts, it remains 
permanent, and becomes a science. If it prove too small for 
the whole class, a larger one must be ‘built, then perhaps a 
larger still; and in many instances this process has been often 
repeated, and each successive table has been thrown away be- 
cause it has been found too short and narrow. A common 
farmer has an hypothesis with regard to the essential conditions 
of vegetable life, ample enough to embrace all forms of vegeta- 
tion which he has seen or of which he has heard. But a half- 
hour’s acquaintance with a collection of orchids would convince 
him that his hypothesis was too small; and the structure that 
would take its place in his mind would have in its turn to be 
thrown aside, should he become conversant with the pitcher- 
plants. In almost every science progress has been made in 
precisely this way. , At every stage there have been those who 
regarded as final the very hypotheses which the next generation 
of inquirers have consigned to oblivion. 

An hypothesis, then, has no validity against well-ascertained 
facts; while fresh facts, if authentic, may be fatal to an hypo- 
thesis, however plausible. An hypothesis may be intrinsically 
reasonable, and therefore likely to be true, and yet may be in- 
capable of verification, from the very nature of the case, or 
from the inaccessibleness in space or time of large portions of 
the objects or phenomena which it ought to include. Such an 
hypothesis cannot be employed argumentatively, but is itself 
invalidated by any well-authenticated facts inconsistent with it. 

There are departments in which science and hypothesis are 
popularly blended and confounded, but in which the distinction 
between them ought to be carefully observed and constantly 
recognized. Thus what used to be called natural history is 
now a fascicle of genuine sciences, with arrangements and 
classifications that seem adequate and exhaustive; but with 
these sciences are connected various and conflicting theories of 
evolution, which are not verified, are perhaps incapable of 
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verification, therefore are not science, and ought not to have 
the prestige of that name. 

But how does hypothesis become science? It is absolutely 
impossible to examine all objects, phenomena, or cases in a 
class or under an alleged general law; how then can we deny 
that there may be exceptions? We reply that exceptions are 
always conceivable, metaphysically possible; and therefore is 
it that in logical nomenclature the only form of induction 
which deserves the name is qualified by the epithet zzperfect. 
Yet it is virtually perfect, when specimen objects or phenomena 
have been observed in all supposable cases in which they can 
exist or occur. Thus the characteristics of the genus man may 
be’ regarded as absolutely determined, when those characteris- 
tics are found in every race and at every degree of culture, 
though it ‘is conceivable that there may yet be discovered 
beings of human parentage who do not possess them. But the 
very elements of anthropology which are science now were mere 
hypothesis when first. inferred from observation as to a single 
race, and would still remain so, had not observation been ex- 
tended as to all continents, climates, and—so far as we know— 
nations. 

What has been said may prepare us to determine wherein 
science is incompetent and has no right of utterance. 

In the first place, science is but the knowledge of things 
that are. She has no right to infer the non-existence of things 
that are beyond her sphere. If her instruments fail to detect 
immaterial existence, it does not thence follow that the imma- 
terial universe is a mere delusion. In the material world there 
may be, there probably are, properties beyond her ken. It 
may well be that an additional sense, without any change in 
external objects, would bring us into cognizance of a realm 
of sensation and perception as wide and rich, as fruitful and 
instructive, as that to which we now have access through eye 
and ear, and as entirely outside of our possible conception at this 
present as sounds or colorsare to one born deaf or blind. Indeed, 
there are classes of perfectly authenticated facts which com- 
pletely baffle’science, and which scientific men therefore ignore. 
In the region claimed—falsely, as we think—by the (so-called) 
Spiritualists, including animal magnetism, there occur phenom- 
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ena which cannot be classed under now known physical laws. 
We believe them to have no connection with extra-mundane 
influence; but the superstition which claims them as its own 
has no so strong allies as the scientists who, because they 
cannot account for them, refuse to believe them. The truth is, 
science has no rightful negative beyond her own sphere. The 
anatomist, the physiologist, the chemist, the astronomer, is 
fully authorized to say: “ With the implements and methods of 
my special department I have found no vestiges of other than 
material existence, and I am certain that my inquiries and those 
of my brother-scientists who think as I do have covered the 
entire field of my particular science.” But they are as little 
justified in maintaining collectively that there is no existence 
outside of their united. fields, as any one of them is in denying 
the reality of the departments specially under charge of the 
others. 

Science has, at best, an imperfect command of the past. 
Her proper field is the present, and the past only so far as the 
present bears traces of it. Geology, indeed, deals with an 
antiquity beyond conception; but it is only by a calculus, all 
‘whose elements are furnished by existing phenomena and 
recent observations. Within the geological ages there are large 
portions of the physical history of our planet that have left no 
record, and many open questions that can never be answered. 
Geology, therefore, cannot claim to be a perfect science, and 
none are so ready to admit its imperfection as those who 
have made its advancement their life-work. The statical con-, 
dition of successive periods may be determined by the position 
and contents of the earth’s crust; but so far as the dynamic 
forces in the prehistoric past transcend those that have been at 
work within historic epochs, they must remain subjects of con- 
jecture, not of knowledge. 

Under precisely this category falls the evolution theory of 
organic being. It is not science, and we do not see how it ever 
can be science. Induction establishes the principle of evolu- 
tion only so far as to show the probability of a common origin 
for congeneric species, which is an important gain for science 
in reducing the number of primitive types toa minimum. As 
much as this is legitimately inferred from transmutations and 
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developments that occur under current observation. But the 
descent (or ascent) Of man from the ape, the tadpole, the 
microscopic insect or the vegetable spore has its reason in no 
observed facts. It cannot be shown historically that there has 
ever been an instance of transmutation from one family of 
animal or vegetable being into another. The theory has, there. 
fore, no foundation in existing or traditional facts or phenom. 
ena. We have no quarrel with it as a speculative theory. 
Least of all would we object to it on religious grounds; for the 
very idea that blind, automatic nature, without a controlling 
will, could have blundered through these myriads of transfor- 
mations with any show of success or regularity, bears absurdity 
on its face. The doctrine of chances would give in its favor 
unity against more thousands upon thousands than we could 
write out were we to fill all the pages of our REVIEW with 
ciphers. But this theory must be held—as it is held by some 
sincere and devout Christians—in abeyance to whatever rests 
on observation, experience, and testimony. It has no validity 
against any truths or facts that are proved or capable of proof 
by the ordinarily admitted laws of evidence. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that, if there isa 
Supreme Creator and Ruler of the universe, science can claim 
no right of affirmation or denial as to those periods of past time 
of which there remains no physical record in existing phenom- 
ena. Nature is his embodied thought, will, and purpose, 
the shrine of his indwelling; and though we must regard him 
as immutable, his self-manifestation may, for that very reason, 
have varied indefinitely in time, as the terrestrial phenomena 
due to the light-beams of the unchanging sun are never the 
same for two successive days or hours. The Omniscient Love, 
which wills the order of the universe now for ages undisturbed, 
may, under different conditions, have willed the suspension of 
that order, or, even without suspending it, have subjected it at 
times to the normal action of superior forces,—perhaps of forces 
of a superior order, and such as are not now in direct operation 
on our planet. Science is not omniscience, and until it is so, it 
cannot know all that it is possible for God to do. Moreover, it 
is constrained to admit that there have been, in the past, eras 
so unlike the present, that the present course of nature cannot 
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be of intrinsic and eternal necessity. With a diversity of detail, 
indeed, hardly consistent with scientific infallibility, astrono- 
mers and physicists unite in maintaining that the earth will in 
the lapse of ages become uninhabitable under the operation 
of causes now at work; and the irresistible inference is that 
these causes had a beginning, before which the earth was not, 
or existed under other than its present conditions. We are 
assured that there was an era in the world’s history when the 
entire planet was at so high a temperature that the hardiest 
germs of organic life could not have subsisted ; and if so, there 
was a time when life began. It is very certain that for several 
thousands of years new types of being have not been evolved 
from pre-existent types; but according to the evolutionists, the 
laws of animated nature must have undergone an entire, anteri- 
orly improbable, and utterly unaccountable change between the 
type-producing and the type-transmitting epochs. If these 
intrusions of a new order of things are the mere dice-work of 
unreasoning and soulless nature, no freaks of nature—not even 
those limned by the gorgeous fancy of Arab or Hindoo— 
would seem incredible, though we should feel little curiosity to 
search their record. But if they have occurred under the Inf- 
nite Providence of God, they show us that there is nothing 
intrinsically constraining or inevitable in the existing order, 
and authorize the belief that by the same power by which it 
began to be, it may, at exceptional epochs of its history or of 
man’s history, have been suspended, reversed, or superseded. 
This inference is confirmed by the inability of science to dis- 
cover efficient causes in nature. For science, a cause is a uni- 
form antecedent, and nothing more. Causation is not even a 
scientific concept, nor would it ever suggest itself to the mind 
of a scientist in that capacity alone. We can conceive of an 
intelligence equal to that of the wisest among men watching 
the course of nature for unnumbered eons, without cogitating 
any relation between allied phenomena other than that of in- 
variable order in time. Causation is an idea imported into the 
material world from consciousness. Our wills are a causative 
power, and the sole causative power within our exclusive domain 
of action. Cause and effect form parts of our constant experi- 
ence,—indeed, constitute our entire experience in the exercise of 
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our active faculties. But our consciousness teaches us metfely 
the fact, not the mode of causation. How the will works upon 
the nerves and muscles we know not. That the nerves and 
muscles are not themselves cause, but. merely instrument, is too 
obvious to need proof or illustration. The cause is intangible, 
untraceable, undiscoverable; therefore, what we are wont to 
term immaterial or spiritual. Equally little can we ascertain in 
external nature the wexrus—except that of time—between the 
(so-called) cause and the (so-called) effect, or discover any reason 
in the former why it should be followed by the latter. We use, 
indeed, various names,—gravitation, affinity, polarization, and 
the like; but these names denote merely classes of phenomena, 
not known causes. They are now regarded as comprised in a 
larger generalization, which embraces also the physical part of 
causation in man; for the imponderable forces—mutually con- 
vertible—are evidently one and the same force, whether it holds 
the moon in her orbit, heavesthe teeming earth with the breath 
of spring, bears tidings across the ocean, or throbs from brain 
to muscle or from muscle to brain in the human organism. But 
in ourselves we know that this force is not cause. If it were so, 
the intensity of the volition would be in proportion to the 
physical force possessed for the time being, while the reverse is 
often the case. The actual cause is, as we have seen, immate- 
rial. But if the force manifested in external nature is identical 
with that by which the human will performs its functions, we 
have then ample ground for maintaining that in the outward 
universe, as in man, force is but the agent or instrument; will, 
which is immaterial, the cause. 

Our own experience of causation thus leads us to the con- 
ception of a supreme, immaterial Cause of the universe and its 
phenomena. If this be so, then natural laws (so-called) are the 
outgrowth, not of unreasoning force, but of mind, will, purpose, 
—in fine, of a providence which may be discretionary. In this 
case we should expect general uniformity in nature, as thus 
alone could there be in intelligent beings accurate foresight, wise 
precaution, and hopeful industry. But we cannot conceive that 
the Supreme Creator should be the slave of his own laws. His 
very existence renders possible, adequate evidence may make 
probable, any departure from these laws, for the welfare of the 
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very beings who have a beneficiary interest in their general 
uniformity. 

Still further, science and ontology are not coextensive. 
There are entire departments of being which elude, if they do 
utterly exclude, science, and in which men are no wiser now than 
they were five thousand years ago. The groups of phenomena 
commonly called mental, moral, and spiritual have neither deter- 
minate laws nor fixed classification. Those most profoundly 
versed in them profess to be explorers, not knowers. They 
claim for their pursuit the modest title of philosophy, which 
implies not the attained possession, but only the loving quest 
of wisdom. These phenomena, even were it admitted that 
they are wholly contingent on material organism, are, neverthe- 
less, outside of the sphere of science; for confessedly they still 
await from her the explanation (z.¢., the smoothing out, bringing 
them on the same plane with other and well-known physical 
states and changes) which alone can vindicate her title to emi- 
nent domain. 

Science, then, has not the universal jurisdiction claimed for 
it. There are provinces of being and experience, of time and 
space, of the actual and the possible, as to which it has the right 
neither of affirming nor denying; and it is in these provinces, if 
in any, that revelation has its place. The truths which revela- 
tion postulates are not physical truths, and therefore cannot be 
verified or disproved by physical tests. The abnormal facts 
connected with it, so far as they are historical, belong to a 
remote past, which has left no visible or tangible records of 
itself; and, so far as they appertain to present and current éx- 
perience, they are within the sphere of philosophy, not of science. 
It purports to proceed from, and to relate to, an Infinite First 
Cause, and causation lies entirely beyond the scope of science. 
Its ethical and dogmatic contents, equally with its alleged facts 
of interior experience, belong to the department of philosophy. 
Its evidence (real or pretended) lies partly in regions of con- 
sciousness, of which science can give no account, and partly in 
human testimony, which may, indeed, be submitted to scientific 
tests, from which believers in revelation demand no exemption 
for the traditions and records of their faith. 

It is only at this last-named point of external evidence that 
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revelation is in any wise depende:nt on science; and here the sole 
office of science is to apply to thre books deemed sacred, with 
rigid impartiality, the canons of lite.rary and historical criticism 
that are recognized in determining the »,genuineness and authen- 
ticity of other books. No favor is to be cilaimed for them on the 
ground of their reputed sacredness; but, on the other hand, they 
are not on this ground to be set aside as utaworthy of credit. 
Do they relate things impossible? Jmpossibiéz is not a word 
which science has a right to employ out of its ow1 field. In the 
chance-world which some scientists postulate, all things are pos- 
sible; and if there is a God, whatever is in harmoiay with his 
infinite attributes is possible. It is objected that thes:e records 
relate things improbable, even if not impossible. We. answer 
that the probable simply means that which is identical or paral_ 
lel with our own experience, and that the facts most familjar to 
us bear as strong intrinsic marks of antecedent improbabilit.y as 
do the events in a fairy tale. Is it objected to the contents; of 
the alleged history of revelation that they are at variance with 
the established order of nature? We ask, By whom or how was 
this order established? If by the Sovereign Creator and Ruleir 
of the universe, it cannot rob him of his power or confine him 
within its routine. Moreover, it is at least conceivable that the 
true order of nature may comprehend intellectual and moral 
being, and that it may be in the strictest sense of the word as 
natural for the exigencies and interests of the human race at 
marked intervals to overbear and reverse the ordinary course of 
events, as it is for the ocean, with a spring-tide and a tempestu- 
ous wind, to sweep away barriers that have resisted it for un- 
_ known centuries. 

Is it said that the uniformity of physical laws is an intuitive 
belief? If universality be a criterion of intuition, no statement 
could be more utterly false than this, The proportion of human 
minds, of well-developed and highly-cultivated minds, that think 
themselves conscious of such an intuition is infinitesimally small 
even now, and was never. larger than now. Indeed, so strong is 
the appetency of mankind for the supernatural, that those who 
have not access to it by religious faith are singularly prone to 
seek it through less reputable channels, and among the foremost 
disciples and hierophants of modern necromancy in its most 
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superstitious forms are men and women who profess to regard 
the Scriptures asincredible. While we doubt not that there are 
intuitive beliefs, they must of necessity appertain to the interior 
consciousness and to the present ; for knowledge of the external 
world and of past time can reach the mind only through obser- 
vation, experience, and testimony. The ego is not conscious of 
the zot-me, and therefore can have no underived knowledge 
concerning it. 

There is, then, nothing in the contents of these primitive 
Christian records which precludes the trial of their genuineness 
by the principles which are admitted to be applicable to other 
writings of like antiquity. We have space here but for a 
cursory notice of the leading points of the argument. As to 
our canonical Gospels, there is no vestige of evidence that they 
were ever known in the early time under other names than 
those of their now reputed authors. If the synoptical Gospels 
were not written in the first century, it is certain that there 
‘were then extant and in circulation books containing most of 
their narratives and many of their discourses; and as to the 
fourth Gospel, it is easy from the history of Gnosticism to 
show that the proem could not have been written after the 
close of the first century. The tendency of recent sceptical. 
criticism has been to the abandonment of the extreme ground 
occupied at an earlier stage of the controversy. Renan, in his 
last volume, asserts the undoubted authorship of the second 
and third Gospels by the very men whose names they bear, 
and maintains that there is a very large Johannine element in 
the fourth Gospel, which was written, he thinks, after the 
apostle’s death by his disciples, and in great part from memory 
of his teachings. Were these books mere chronicles of ordi- 
nary events or monuments of the literature of their age, we 
doubt whether their authorship would have been called in 
question, unless by some such erratic genius as ever and 
anon denies that Shakespeare can have written ‘“ Macbeth” 
and “Hamlet.” Indeed, the chief reason for the later date 
assigned to them by rationalist critics has been that sucha 
conception as that of the Christ of the Gospels could not have 
grown out of an ordinary human life, except after an interval 
of two or three generations. The reason is conclusive on the 
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hypothesis that the life described was an ordinary human life 
But it has been found impossible to deny the genuineness of 
the principal epistles of St. Paul, which must have been written 
in the lifetime of most of the apostles, and which show the 
evangelic conception of the Christ full-grown. 

But the question as to the general authenticity of these 
books by no means rests on their age or authorship. They 
might be thrown aside, they might never have been written, 
and we should still have unimpaired all the proof that we 
could need of the leading facts recorded in them,—of the 
theophany which they describe. On the other hand, they 
might be admitted as genuine, and as written with a good 
purpose, and yet their authenticity might remain more than 
questionable. Did they stand alone, were there no traces of 
their contents in the history of their times, they would justly 
be regarded as pious fictions. They did not make or constitute 
Christianity. They were its products. They came into being 
because the religion of which they are exponents was previ- . 
ously in being. They seem to have been written not because 
their authors had any official commission as biographers, but 
because there was a condition of things which created a de- 
mand for such writings. Luke expressly says this, referring to 
fragmentary narratives previously extant, which it was his pur- 
pose to replace by a connected story; and from the earliest 
tradition we have reason to believe that the other Gospels were 
written simply because ‘they were needed and wanted, that is 
to say, because there existed such a state of religious craving 
and receptivity as we are apt to connect with the faithful 
reading and diligent use of these very books. We, indeed, 
regard the Gospels as of inestimable worth, as bringing us face 
to face with Him of whom they speak, and under the word-fall 
of his lips; but as to the historical questions with reference to 
Christianity, they are tokens rather than evidences; effects, 
not causes; proved authentic by their contents, rather than 
standing out the sole and independent witnesses of those con- 
tents. 

The place of Christianity in the history of the world tran- 
scends all evidence except that which the individual believer 
derives from its place in his own heart. It is absolutely cer- 
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tain that in an age of unexampled moral corruption there 
started into being a body of men professing and maintaining 
a moral standard not yet transcended, or deemed susceptible 
of being transcended; and that at an epoch when faith was 
dead in the more intelligent, and superstition almost dead in 
the less intelligent, classes of the civilized world, this same 
body of men presented themselves as a band of earnest and 
devoted religionists, ready to yield up all things earthly, and 
life itself, in attestation of their belief in truths and facts which 
are at this day fervently cherished by thousands upon thou- 
sands. It is equally certain that without resort to other means 
than testimony, reasoning, and persuasion, and without con- 
cession or compromise, these ethical principles and religious 
beliefs were diffused with unprecedented rapidity in all acces- 
sible countries, and that their diffusion was to a very consider- 
able degree among intelligent and cultivated persons, including 
not a few whose social position would have rendered them 
strongly conservative. It is admitted beyond dispute that in 
an amazingly brief period this movement of opinion and prin- 
ciple had become revolutionary, had seated upon the throne of 
universal empire the faith nurtured among Galilean fishermen, 
and had driven the established religion into the obscurity 
which gave it its indelible designation as paganism. It cannot 
be denied that the changes then wrought in human society are 
the most radical changes of which history bears the record, and 
that they constitute at this moment the most influential factor 
in the condition of collective humanity and in the differences 
between race and race. 

This vast, world-wide, age-long influence can be clearly 
traced to one man, as to whose native estate, nurture, sur- 
roundings, and exterior biography there is no essential dis- 
crepancy of tradition or opinion. He was confessedly a peasant, 
without rank, culture, or social prestige, unable in his lifetime 
to obtain any but the most humble following, attracting from 
persons in office and power, when not utter neglect, only scorn 
and contumely, and in consequence of a brief success among 
the multitude—chiefly of rude provincialk—who had come 
to a national festival, condemned to a death ordinarily decreed 
only for a felon slave. It is this man, whose name is the most 
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resplendent in the world’s annals, whose influence immeasurably 
exceeds that of the greatest beside, whose era is the dividing- 
line of time, from whose birth-year civilized humanity reckons 
its own new birth to a life that shall last and grow while the 
earth shall stand, whose reputed shame has become the stand- 
ard for all true worth and enduring honor, the emblem of 
whose ignominy surmounts crown, sceptre, tower, and palace, 
as alone giving heavenly consecration to terrestrial glory. Who 
was he? If he was no more than a son of the carpenter of 
Nazareth, we have not done with miracle. He himself was a 
greater miracle than any recorded of him. His posthumous 
influence, success, and fame can be brought into line with no 
other portions of history, have against them the most intense 
antecedent improbability, and can be accounted for only by 
supposing the laws that have else always governed human 
opinion and feeling to have been in this case utterly reversed. 
If we are not prepared to admit this multitudinous and per- 
manent miracle of an uncaused moral and religious revolution, 
exceeding in magnitude any effect of like kind which has 
flowed from traceable causes, the alternative is presented in 
our Gospels. Here we see in Jesus Christ a divine humanity 
never beheld on earth before or since; a manifestation unique 
as its influence, which could not but subdue and re-create the 
souls of men; a power and love incarnate, which could not 
but leave in its wake long furrows of living light on the surface 
of all coming ages; a cause fully commensurate with the effect 
realized in the past, portrayed in glowing prophecy for the 
unending future. 

We, therefore, do not believe Christianity to have been a 
theophany because the Gospels say so; but because we know 
that there must have been a theophany in that age, and the 
evangelists are its historiographers, with every external proof 
that they lived when they might have seen it, and with every 
interior mark of simplicity, honesty, and candor in their narra- 
tives. The books give us the only conceivable way of account- 
ing for the history of the eighteen centuries from whose cradle 
they sprang. 

In this view, the evidence for what, if true, is the most mo- 
mentous fact in the biography of Christ and the annals of the 
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world—his resurrection from the dead—comes out in the strong- 
est light. That this event was universally believed by Chris- 
tians from St. Paul downward, has ceased to be a matter of 
doubt. Even Baurand Renan expressly say that the surviving 
loyalty and zeal of the apostles, and the labors and sacrifices of 
the earlier disciples, can be accounted for only on the ground 
of a settled and immovable conviction that Jesus had really 
risen. Had such an event been related in the Gospels, and we 
yet found outside of them no token of its influence on conduct 
and character; if, for aught that we could see to the contrary, 
the apostles had lived on as under the blighting and desolating 
shadow of the cross, as the disappointed disciples of a master 
slain in disgrace and hopelessly dead, we should be constrained 
to account the narrative, though genuine, as an allegory or a 
fiction. But when we find the life-pulse of the risen Saviour 
throbbing through the Roman Empire almost simultaneously 
with the tidings of his death; when we see his bereaved fol- 
lowers gladdened, inspired, empowered, as they had never been 
while He whom they had so dearly loved was with them; when 
we hearthem proclaiming him alive—and believed by thousands 
—in the very city without whose gates he had died,—we then 
turn to the Gospels, and have the whole mystery of their con- 
fident, jubilant faith made clear. We learn that they had 
abundant reason for their undoubting assurance, in that their 
risen Lord had talked with them, together and one by one, by 
day as by night; had eaten with them and blessed their bread, 
had given them minute instructions as to their future ministry, 
and had passed from earth to heaven in their sight. All this 
we believe, not because it is so written, but because, had it not 
been, the history of the Church had been unwritten. 

We have not adduced this line of argument because we 
regard the evidence of the genuineness of the Gospels as less 
than impregnable. On the other hand, after having read almost 
every thing that has been written for the last fifty years in dis- 
proof of their authorship by apostles and apostolic men, we 
see less reason for denying it than there is for maintaining that 
Virgil did not write the Aineid nor Cicero the De Officiis. But 
were the case otherwise,—were it proved that the earliest of 
the Gospels was not written till the middle of the second cen- 
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tury or the middle of the tenth, our belief in the substantial 
authenticity of their contents would be unchanged, so indubita- 
bly certain is it that a personage such as they describe lived 
and died in Judea, and that events such as they relate occurred 
there, in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. Nay, if our 
Gospels did not exist in their present form till a hundred and 
twenty years or more after the death of Christ, there can be 
not the slightest doubt that records of like contents existed at 
a much earlier period; for Justin Martyr, at a time when it is 
pretended that our Gospels had not yet seen the light, cites 
from what he calls “ Memoirs of the Apostles” nearly all the 
events and many of the discourses contained in our first three 
Gospels, with no greater verbal divergence from their text than 
was to be expected if he were quoting them from memory. 
Moreover, as to the fourth Gospel, there are several narra- 
tives—as, for instance, that of the raising of Lazarus, and some 
of the scenes between Christ’s resurrection and his ascension— 
so manifestly bearing the marks of personal participation and 
remembrance, that, if not written by an eye-witness, they must 
have been copied, almost word for word, from the intensely 
vivid narrative of an eye-witness. For these reasons we think 
that an undue stress has been laid on both sides upon the 
date of the Gospels, and would be entirely willing to join issue 
with the adverse party as to the truth of these books, on their 
own ground as to their authorship. 

We thus see that Christianity need not shrinks from the sci- 
entific test of historical criticism. But there are grounds of 
religious and Christian faith, which lie wholly out of the juris- 
diction of science, though not entirely beyond its province. 
Science addresses the understanding alone. But man has other 
apprehensive powers. Thezesthetic sense, the imagination and 
the affections, have their own tests of truth, no less authentic 
and trustworthy than those employed by the reason and judg- 
ment. There are in the outward world many objects and prop- 
erties which cannot be co-ordinated under scientific laws, 
which serve no conceivable use other than to minister to 
taste and feeling, and which, if the universe be the work of 
design, can be accounted for only by beauty-loving, joy-giving, 
sympathetic attributes in the Creator. According to the evo- 
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lution theory, every member and organ of the higher classes of 
plants and animals must have been generated by need and per- 
fected by use. But in the ante-human stages of evolution, 
beauty could have answered no need and subserved no use. 
Whence, then, the superfluity of beauty all the world over, in 
flowers of richest dye and most graceful contour a hundredfold 
larger than is required to shelter the tiny seed ripening at their 
base, in iridescent plumage which gives the bird no added speed 
or power, in innumerable combinations of forms and tints, im- 
measurably beyond the reach of human art, in the gala-robes 
which are Nature’s working-day attire? In point of fact, the 
phenomena in nature which lie outside of any conceivable 
course of development or series of evolutions by far exceed in 
number and in magnitude those that fall readily into line under 
the wand of the modern scientist. His postulates, so far as 
they legitimately extend, he cannot indeed affirm with cer- 
tainty, nor yet can we deny them. Nor have we any desire to 
cast discredit upon them, if he will claim for them only the 
ground which they cover. But blended with them, beyond 
them, above them, we have a universe full of refreshing, glad- 
dening, beatific sights, sounds, flavors, fragrances, to which no 
theory of spontaneity or derivation from primeval or pre-exist- 
ing types can be applied, and which bear unmistakable tokens 
of a benignant purpose in the constitution end order of the 
material world. 

Now it must be conceded—or rather, it is gratefully ac- 
knowledged by the Christian consciousness—that in Christi- 
anity and its records there are marked and numerous deviations 
from the administrative routine which might be anticipated 
from a God who was the mere impersonation of mathematical 
precision and automatic law. There is incarnate poetry in the 
Word made flesh. There are traits of intense and vivid beauty 
in portions of his character and life which by an ordinary human 
standard seem abnormal. There are many incidents in the 
narrative that make their first appeal to the imagination and 
the emotional nature, though always through them to the con- 
science and the will. In fine, there is in the whole story a 
close analogy to the outward universe in those elements, which 
in the latter conceal, adorn, and enrich the nude outlines and 
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angular forms of rigid and frigid law, and in the former suffuse 
with a celestial grace, loveliness, and glory what were else a 
poor and slender human life. Now, supposing a religion 
planted on the earth by revelation from God, we should on 
& priori grounds expect to find precisely this correspondence 
with nature ; for it is in this that such a religion must of neces- 
sity have its chief motive-power, its hold on those sentiments 
which lie nearest to the will, and its influence on the majority 
of the human race, who do not receive truth by argument and 
demonstration, but imbibe it through congenial tastes and af- 
fections. While, then, we contend that, by the modes of argu- 
ment and evidence recognized as legitimate in all other depart- 
ments of inquiry, Christianity and its records claim our belief 
and—as a consequence—our profound reverence, they derive 
added confirmation from the very traits, incidents, and charac- 
teristics which have been the most frequently assailed by scep- 
ticism, yet without which the religion would be crippled, 
maimed, and impotent. 

We have written as if the issue at the present time were 
between Christianity and science. It is rather between Chris- 
tianity and hypothesis. The really great men of science, those 
who have enlarged the area of the world’s actual knowledge, 
from Copernicus downward, have with hardly an exception 
been Christian believers. They have discovered in the truths 
which they have ascertained and verified only types and fore- 
shinings of the Divine manifestation in Christ. We would lay 
the strongest emphasis on the fact that in these days Christi- 
anity is set aside, and the being of a God ignored, chiefly in 
the name and at the behest of theories which, if destined to 
live, are still on trial for their lives, and which are not unlikely 
to follow the long line of their predecessors into unhonored 
oblivion. The position that they hold with reference to reve- 
lation, as compared with that maintained by really scientific 
men, gives no hopeful prognosis for their permanence. 

But, whether they survive or not, let it be remembered 
that, in the same degree in which revelation is independent of 
science, science also is independent of revelation. It may be 
doubted whether, as the human mind is constituted, science 
can be a subject of a verbal revelation. When the Pentateuch 
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was written, a miraculous transformation of the minds of the 
Hebrews might have enabled them to understand the sys- 
tem of the universe as we understand it; but the mere 
words of a book could not have given them the concep- 
tion. It was only by the education of centuries and by succes- 
sive approximations that civilized man came at length to com- 
prehend the Copernican system, and then, not without vehe- 
ment protest, the Newtonian theory of gravitation. He with 
whom a thousand years are as one day, might, no doubt, have 
condensed these centuries in an hour, and flashed the light of 
modern astronomy on those nomad Israelites. This, however, 
was not done. But suppose that the revelation through Moses 
had been recorded in a narrative in which, whenever the earth, 
sun, moon, or stars were spoken of, the language was conformed 
to the now existing state of science, the phraseology thus em- 
ployed would have been in part unintelligible, in part seemingly 
absurd, in part opposed to observation and experience, and 
would thus have been detrimental, perhaps fatal to the credi- 
bility and just appreciation of the book in which it occurred. 
Books written on that principle would perhaps be unmeaning 
even for us; for it may well be that our scientific place is but 
a station, not a settled stay, and that sacred scriptures adapted 
to the higher generalizations and broader science of coming 
centuries would entirely transcend our understanding and pre- 
clude our faith in their contents. If religious books—inspired 
or uninspired—are meant to be understood by the men living 
when they are written, they must use the phraseology of their 
time as to the laws and phenomena of nature. It is impossible 
for their contemporaries to interpret the scientific terms and 
phrases of a far remote future, while irl that future there will 
never be lacking means of interpreting terms descriptive of the 
rude conceptions of a more ignorant past. 

We therefore take no religious interest in the discussions 
about the scientific accuracy of the first chapter of Genesis. 
We do not believe that the author of that chapter meant to 
give, or was inspired to give, a lecture on geology. Whether 
there is a full and exact coincidence between the order of crea- 
tion in the sacred text, and that made known by the strata of 
the earth’s crust, or whether the resemblance exists only in 
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part, and is in part suppositious and imaginary, is a question 
which does not in the least affect the religious value of the 
book, or the tokens of divine inspiration in its contents. Its 
prerogative is that it alone, of all ante-Christian literature, re- 
veals the Creator of heaven and earth. Its very first verse 
conveys more, higher, and deeper religious truth than was at- 
tained in all antiquity beside; for we find nowhere else an 
utterance which implies in the Godhead a designing mind, a 
discriminating will, a plastic energy, represented in the origin 
of the existing universe. The gods of the ancient world them- 
selves began to be, and seem the products rather than the 
authors of nature; and even the monotheism of the more ad- 
vanced philosophers was a virtual pantheism, a divine form 
carved, as in alto relievo, on the bosom of the cosmos, never a de- 
tached, separate, and independent being. That one sentence, 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” 
coming down to us from a barbatous age and a people of the 
rudest culture, is in itself an adequate token of higher than 
human teaching, and stamps this primeval record with the in- 
delible impress of revelation from God. 

Moreover, in the succeeding portions of that chapter there 
seems to us so manifestly a theological purpose, and one of 
prime magnitude and moment, as to throw the scientific ques- 
tion into the background. In our more enlightened age the 
initial sentence might have been suffered to stand alone. But 
with the idolatrous surroundings of the Hebrews nothing less 
than a thorough, unsparing iconoclasm would have sufficed— 
and even that did not long suffice—as a preventive of false 
and degrading worship. Accordingly, the objects of adoration 
in the Gentile world are named one by one. Light, and the sun, 
moon, and stars, deified from the earliest time; earth, air, and 
ocean, which from reputed elements became gods; the forms 
of vegetable and animal life, first symbols, then substitutes for 
prolific nature in the Egyptian mythology,—all are specified in- 
dividually as made by the Supreme Creator, and are thus form- 
ally divested of all attributes of divinity. The author pursues 
the same purpose in the ensuing chapters of his narrative, in 
which he brands with human parentage, and that, happily, in 
almost every case from Cain, the great inventors of the infant 
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race,—the potential Vulcans and Apollos, the Bacchi and the 
Ceres of the Semitic stock, whose godhead was thus crushed in 
the bud. In like manner, he gives in detail the names of the 
founders of tribes and dynasties, telling whose sons they were 
and whose fathers, how long they lived, and warding off their 
else inevitable apotheosis by the invariable close of their life 
record, “and he died.” If we consider when and whence this 
Book of Genesis had its birth, we have no need to vindicate its 
science ; while its theology, its pure, simple, grand monotheism, 
betrays its only possible source in the Infinite Mind. 

We find equally little trouble, nay, no little satisfaction, in 
the loose and disjointed chronology of the Pentateuch, taken as 
awhole. It is a birth-mark, which adds the strongest probabil- 
ity to the tradition of its authorship by Moses. Had it been 
patched together in the time of Hezekiah or of Ezra, these 
fissures and overlappings in the dates would have been avoided. 
But in the infancy of litergture, especially in the dawn of 
history, as we may learn by the example of Herodotus, numbers 
were the least manageable materials of the record, and by the 
Oriental mind in particular they were grasped slowly and feebly. 
We can hardly suppose dates to have been a subject of divine 
revelation. But we cannot see God in the majestic march of 
the worlds through space more clearly than in the Decalogue, 
from which might be evolved the entire ethics of the Gospel ; 
in the poor-laws in Exodus and Leviticus, as humane and tender 
as if they had flowed from the lips of Eternal Love incarnate ; 
in the lofty moral tone pervading ritual and administrative de- 
tail, immeasurably transcending the temper and culture of the 
great law-giver himself, far beyond any possible conception of 
the fugitives from Egypt, whose leader he was, and first caught 
and echoed by the psalmists and prophets of their remote pos- 
terity. 

We have taken our examples from the Old Testament, and 
have put accurate knowledge where in this connection it belongs, « 
—under the same category with science. The considerations 
which we have presented apply to the New Testament, though 
in a much smaller measure. With reference to various natural 
phenomena and secular objects, it is manifest that the apostles 
and their associates held opinions which have now faded from 
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the general belief. We find, too, in their narratives, when cov- 
ering the same ground, just such discrepancies as occur between 
other authentic biographers and historians. As to opinions 
extra-religious and belonging wholly to the realm of science, 
we cannot safely appeal to the words of Holy Writ, unless we are 
prepared to maintain that it was the purpose or one of the pur- 
poses of Christianity to correct scientific errors,—a work which, 
so far from being possible within a ministry of three or four 
years, has been prosecuted with unintermitted diligence for 
more than twice as many centuries, and is yet far from being 
finished. Nor have we any justifying reason for evading or 
wishing to evade a candid acknowledgment of the discrepan- 
cies between the Gospels. They are of great evidential value, 
inasmuch as they always relate to minor details as to which, 
after the lapse of several years, a failure or diversity of remem- 
brance was perfectly natural; while they thus, as to the main 
events, give to each separate narrative the force of an indepen- 
dent testimony. At the same time, there is no discrepancy in 
the traits of divine humanity in the life of Christ, in the sub- 
stance or the spirit of his teachings, in his words concerning God, 
duty, judgment, heaven. The entire harmony as to all points 
of religious moment and value between writers as dissimilar as 
the literal and unimaginative Matthew, and John with nerves 
full strung and soul in red-hot glow, in time at least a whole gen- 
eration apart, and having so widely different plans and objects 
in view, demonstrates the veracity and life-likeness of both nar- 
ratives; for had they not seen and known Him whom they de- 
scribe, their ideal portraits could have borne little mutual kindred. 
But there is every imaginable token in their narratives of the 
literal fulfilment to them of Christ’s own promise: ‘“ He [the 
Paraclete, the Holy Spirit] shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you.” 

In conclusion, let it be said emphatically that there is no 
good reason for antagonism between science and revelation. 
They are on different planes, which have nothing necessarily in 
common, except so far as science may claim jurisdiction in 
questions concerning the genuineness of (so-called) sacred books. 
But while there is no valid ground for their enmity, there is 
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abundant reason for their cordial alliance. Revelation has sug. 
gested the fundamental truths which science has verified, and 
in particular, by the monotheism which in full purity and 
grandeur is an exclusively Jewish and Christian conception, it 
has been the pioneer in those unifying generalizations which 
have been the mission and the glory of the greatest scientific 
minds. On the other hand, science constantly enlarges the 
scope of vision for the eye that Christ has opened, and draws 
out ever fuller, richer harmonies from nature for the ear which 


he has attuned. 
ANDREW P. PEABODY. 


CRIME lis: CAUSE ANDeCUTE, 


R, PROSPER” DESPINE, an eminent” physician -and 

philosopher, of Marseilles, France, has made a prolonged 
and profound study of the criminal, from the stand-point of 
psychology. Some twenty-five years ago, his attention was 
attracted to this subject by reading reports of criminal trials in 
La Gazette des Tribunaux. A circumstance which struck him 
in reading these reports was to find continually, in persons who 
commit great crimes in cold blood, and in the major part of 
those who commit them when strongly excited by passion, a 
psychical condition characterized by the absence of all repug- 
nance while meditating these acts, and by the absence, no less 
absolute, of remorse after their accomplishment. At first he 
thought that this special character must belong only to those 
criminals whom chance had brought to his attention. What 
most surprised him was the persistence of this fact, so contrary 
to the ideas which education and tradition had given him touch- 
ing the moral consciousness thought to be common to the whole 
race, and the remorse considered as a divine chastisement in- 
flicted on all criminals. It was then that he conceived the idea 
of reading the entire series of La Gazette des Tribunaux, extend- 
ing, we think, through some fifty years. At first he had no idea 
of committing the result of this study to writing. However, in 
1868, he published a work in three volumes octavo, entitled 
‘Psychologie Naturelle,” more than one half of which was de- 
voted toa study of what he calls the “abnormal mental and 
moral manifestations of criminals.” In 1875 he published an- 
other thick octavo volume, under the title “‘ De la Folie au Point 
de Vue Philosophique, ou plus spécialement Psychologique,” a 
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considerable part of which was also given to a study of the 
criminal. This work had the honor of being crowned by the 
French Academy. Altogether, in these two works, we have 
twelve hundred pages devoted to this study. The question is 
studied under two general divisions, viz.: 1. What is the func- 
tion of science in the matter of criminality, and what aids has 
she offered towards the solution of this question? 2. What sort 
of treatment does science require to be applied to criminals in 
order to their cure? 

In the present paper we propose first to give a short sum- 
mary of what Dr. Despine has said on this subject in the twelve 
hundred pages in which he has examined and discussed it, and 
then to offer a short critique on the philosophy which underlies 
his views. In the first part of the article we simply report, in 
condensed form, what he has written, and are not to be held 
responsible for the views expressed, from some of which we 
respectfully dissent, and with others as cordially agree. Our 
personal responsibility is confined to the critique, which will 
form the second part of this paper. 


RESUME OF DR. DESPINE’S VIEWS ON THE CRIMINAL, AND ON 
THE TREATMENT PROPER TO BE APPLIED TO HIM. 


What is the vé/e of science in the matter of criminality, and 
what aids has she offered towards the solution of this question? 
The function of science is here perfectly clear. What is the 
office of science in the study of any natural phenomenon? She 
seeks to discover its interior nature and the laws which produce 
it, and thence to trace its cause. Now, the science which must 
enlighten us in regard to criminality, as in reference to all 
mental acts, is psychology. It is, therefore, to a psychotogical 
study of criminals that we must have recourse in seeking a solu- 
tion of this question. 

The importance of this subject appears from the fact that a 
knowledge of the criminal is an essential guide to a right treat- 
ment of him; a knowledge of him, not in his acts, which are but 
too well known, but in the psychical or soul condition which 
impels him to commit them. There must be something abnor- 
mal in the disposition of criminals, when they yield with facility 
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to desires which would excite the strongest repugnance in a 
truly moral man. This abnormal state reveals itself in the clear- 
est manner when, contrary to what poets and moralists have 
represented, we see the wretch who has committed crime ex- 
hibiting no symptoms of remorse for the immoral act. 

As the rational treatment of a sick man makes necessary a 
study of the organic disease by which he has been attacked, so 
is it necessary to know the abnormal psychical condition of the 
criminal—the moral disease which produced the crime. How- 
ever, in speaking of the moral disease of criminals, it must be 
explained that they are not diseased in such a sense that, like 
the insane, they stand in need of medical treatment. Their 
mental state does not grow worse, like that of insane patients, 
in the sense of a gradual decay of all their faculties. The crimi- 
nal, therefore, is not a patient, and in this respect he must not 
be likened to the insane. 

But, although sound in body, the criminal none the less 
manifests psychical anomalies of a grave character. But these 
anomalies must not be sought in the intellectual faculties, prop- 
erly so called—in the perception, the memory, the reasoning 
faculty; that is to say, in the reflective powers. Although 
many criminals are as scantily endowed with intellectual as with 
moral faculties, it is not the lack of intelligence which is the 
distinctive character of these dangerous beings, for there are 
among them persons of. great intelligence, capable of forming 
ingenious combinations, which are the product, necessarily, of 
strong reflective faculties. The distinctive anomalies of crimi- 
nals are found only in the moral faculties, in the instincts of the 
soul, out of which spring its desires and proclivities, and which 
constitute our principles of action; for it is these which impel 
us to act in one direction or in another, 

In studying criminals, the first thing which strikes us, and 
which is obvious to all, is the perversity, the criminal thoughts 
and desires, inspired by the evil inclinations and vices inherent 
in mankind, but more emphasized in criminals than in other 
men. It is the violent passions, hate, revenge, jealousy, envy; 
it is also other passions which, without being violent, are no less 
tenacious in criminals, such as cupidity, the love of pleasure, 
profound repugnance to a regular life, and an intense dislike of 
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‘ labor. It is these two last-mentioned vices, especially, that im- 
pel criminals to seek the means of satisfying the material wants 
of life and the enjoyments which they crave, not in honest toil, 
but in readier ways which are immoral and hateful—in theft, 
arson, and murder. These qualities in criminals are manifest to 
the eyes of all. But these malign passions, these immoral pro- 
pensities and desires, do not really constitute an abnormal psy- 
chical state; and the proof is, that these evil tendencies, these 
wicked passions, these perverse and criminal desires, make them- 
selves felt in the soul of the most upright man, without his 
ceasing to conduct himself in a virtuous manner, for the reason 
that he wages a successful warfare against them. There is no 
need to enlarge upon this point, which is so well known, that 
persons engaged in the study of the criminal, seeing in him 
only: perversity, vicious inclinations, immoral desires, have con- 
sidered him, in a moral point of view, as normally constituted. 
But his moral irregularity is to be looked for elsewhere. 

To understand in what this irregularity consists, it must be 
considered what passes in the man, recognized as normal in his 
moral constitution, when he finds himself in presence of a per- 
verse thought, an immoral desire. Every one sees it in a mo- 
ment. The conscience, the moral faculties, the instincts of the 
soul—three forms of expression that mean the same thing— 
are roused; the moral sentiments, opposed to the vicious in- 
stincts, are shocked by these ideas and desires. Excited by the 
wound thus inflicted upon them, they react more or less vigor- 
ously, according to the degree of power they have in each in- 
dividual. From this a moral conflict springs up in the soul 
between the good and the evil sentiments. In this moral conflict 
appear, according to the more or less’ perfect moral nature of 
the man normally constituted, three orders of good sentiments, 
antagonistic to the commission of the criminal act: 1. The sen- 
timents which are developed and exert their force on the selfish 
side—that is to say, the moral sentiments which prompt to vir- 
tue, and withhold from vice, through a well-understood and well- 
considered personal interest, but with no other view than some 
present or future advantage; such, for example, as the fear of 
punishment, of public scorn, of the loss of liberty; the dread of 
being deprived of the enjoyment of one’s possessions, of being 
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separated from his family, of leading a wretched life, a life full 
of privations, etc., etc. 2. The generous sentiments, such as 
sympathy, kindness, benevolence, and the like, which lead us to 
act charitably toward our fellows under the promptings of a 
loving nature, and with a view to the contentment of the senti- 
ments of generosity and magnanimity with which the Creator has 
endowed us. 3. The conscience, the moral sense, the sentiment 
of right and wrong, accompanied by a feeling of obligation to do 
what is right, not in view of any satisfaction or advantage to be 
hoped from it, but because it is right; and to abstain from what 
is wrong, not on account of any suffering to be feared as a conse- 
quence, but because it is felt to be wrong. This unselfish and 
disinterested sentiment is the highest expression of the con- 
science, and its motive-power of action, instead of being some 
selfish satisfaction or some generous impulse, is duty. It is-this 
lofty moral faculty which makes the man who is so happy as to 
possess it feel that he must repel a vicious or criminal act, how- 
ever great the advantage to be gained by it, and however pain- 
ful the course to be taken in doing so. It is this which drew 
from Kant, the great German philosopher and moralist, the ex- 
clamation, profoundly true: “ Duty! wonderful idea, which acts 
neither by insinuation, nor by flattery, nor by menace, but 
simply by sustaining in the soul thy naked law, thus compelling 
respect for thyself, if not always securing obedience to thy 
commands.” 

Such are the three orders of sentiments, or moral instincts, 
with which the Creator has endowed us to combat the perverse 
sentiments or instincts which exist in our hearts; thus, as it 
were, putting the antidote at the side of the poison. 

Now, by the side of men normally constituted, although im- 
perfect because they are men, what do we see? Anomalies, 
monstrosities. In aphysical point of view, we find by the side 
of men well-formed, strong, of robust health, of noble mien, be- 
ings ill-shaped, weak, sickly, of ignoble and sinisteraspect. View- 
ing men intellectually, what do we see? The same differences. 
By the side of men of genius, who create sciences, who produce 
those marvels of the imagination which in literature and the 
arts kindle our enthusiasm and raise our admiration to the high- 
est pitch, we find vulgar intelligences, insensible to the creations 
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of genius and the splendors of nature, incapable of lifting them- 
selves above the material wants of life. Descending in the 
scale, we meet at last with the weak-minded, the imbecile, the 
idiotic. These imperfections, infirmities, monstrosities, which 
we see in the physical and intellectual world, we see also in the 
moral world, as marked, as numerous, and as varied. 

The reality and nature of these moral anomalies have been 
heretofore either completely ignored, or their importance not 
sufficiently recognized. Because the man is intellectually intel- 
ligent, because he is in health, because he has command of his 
ideas, because he reasons, it has been thought that he must be 
also morally intelligent, that his moral faculties are in a sound 
state, that his conscience is capable of feeling and weighing 
right and wrong, and that he has the ability to repress his 
evil desires; and this belief is entertained without having 
ever dreamed of studying his moral nature, without having ex- 
amined the state of his conscience, without having so much as 
once thought whether he is really endowed with those moral 
instincts which are antagonistic to the depraved instincts, and 
which alone have power to wage a successful warfare against 
them. 

These infirmities, these moral anomalies, what are they? 
Where are they to be sought? In what part of the man do 
they reside? Is it in the depraved instincts, in the immoral 
proclivities, in the criminal desireseven? Not atall. But why 
not? Because the perverse sentiments, and the depraved ideas 
and desires which they inspire, are as much inherent in human- 
ity as the virtuous sentiments and their moral inspirations. The 
presence of perverted sentiments does not, then, of itself, consti- 
tute an anomaly. Whenever the antidote is found in the heart 
beside the poison, the moral state of the man is regular. But 
suppose the antidote, represented by the moral sentiments, is 
either too weak or wholly wanting. In that case the anomaly 
exists incontestably. The moral equilibrium is destroyed, for 
the virtuous instincts of the soul, and the moral thoughts in- 
spired by them, can alone serve as a counterpoise to the power 
of evil passions, of perversity. It is this psychical or soul 
anomaly, this moral feebleness, this absence of conscience, with 
which criminals are stricken. It is this which makes the crimi- 
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nal. It is this which renders it possible fora man to commit 
acts that wound profoundly the moral sense. The intellectual 
faculties are incapable, by themselves, of serving as a counter- 
poise to depravity. They take part in the combat against it 
only when they are directed in their activity by the moral 
faculties. 

The psychical anomalies under consideration, the complete 
or partial absence of the moral faculties, which, connected as it 
is with the presence of the immoral proclivities, makes criminals, 
are often hereditary, as are all the other vices that inhere in 
human nature. How often do descendants receive from their 
ancestors the moral anomalies out of which crime for the most 
part springs. The organic condition connected with these grave 
moral anomalies, without being a real disease, since it coexists 
with a healthy state of the body, has nevertheless a relationship, 
more or less close, with the pathological conditions of the brain, 
which produce the different varieties of insanity. The cases in 
which the children of the insane become ordinary criminals are 
too numerous not to attribute the origin of this fact to an hered- 
itary organic influence. 

The sentiments, whose feebleness or absence makes the moral 
idiot, may be divided into three classes: The moral sense, the 
noblest element of man’s higher nature; the generous sentiments, 
pity, respect, benevolence, charity, all having regard to others, 
and all operating as a restraint upon criminal desires through 
such regard; and the sentiments of prudence, foresight, fear, 
the love of approbation, opetating on the selfish side—that is, 
the side of a well-considered personal interest. 

1. The absence of the moral sense in criminals may be 
readily made apparent. The conscience of the man who is so 
happy as to possess this high moral faculty is wounded by his 
depraved thoughts, desires, and acts. It is therefore evident, 
that he who experiences no moral repulsion in presence of his 
criminal desires, and who, after having satisfied these desires, 
has no feeling of remorse, is without a moral sense. Thisabsence 
of moral recoil from criminal desires, and of remorse after the 
commission of crime, is a fact of observation confirmed by many 
observers in many different lands. 

2. The generous sentiments are wanting in criminals almost 
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to an equal degree with the moral sense. Nature has endowed 
most men with sentiments of pity, of commiseration, of good- 
will, and of charity towards othermen. But great criminals are 
an exception to this rule. Without pity for the victims whom 
they rob or assassinate, the commencement of the criminal act 
awakens no kindly sentiment within them, nor does it recall 
them to moral reason, or arrest theminitsexecution. They de- 
stroy every thing which forms an obstacle to their rapacity, and 
they do not cease to strike tilltheir victim is without life. Nor, 
after robbing him of life, do they ever bemoan his fate. They 
even insult his corpse, cast ridicule upon it, and eat and drink 
tranquilly beside it. They have no sense of the value of human 
life. They murder for the veriest trifles, for a few pieces of 
money, for a momentary gratification ; and not a thought or an 
emotion is wasted on the anguish they will cause to the family 
of their victim. Insensible to the evil which they commit, re- 
gardless of the sad fate of their victims and of their victims’ 
families, they are equally indifferent to the punishments to 
which their accomplices may be subjected. It is marvellous to 
observe the facility with which criminals who have been arrested 
denounce their accomplices who are still at liberty, and how 
willingly they aid in their arrest. They do this either with the 
selfish aim of transferring to them the responsibility of the acts 
whose pressure they feel, and of being themselves less severely 
treated, or with the wicked purpose of involving them in punish- 
ment, and of not suffering alone the chastisement with which 
they are menaced. The bond which unites these wretched be- 
ings is interest alone, and not affection. Thus, the moment this 
selfish bond is broken, they treat each other as aliens and ene- 
mies. 
3. The sentiments which stand connected with a well-con- 
sidered self-interest are conspicuously wanting in these excep- 
tional beings, so abnormally constituted in regard of the natural 
instincts of the soul. The lack of prudence is notorious in per- 
sons destitute of the moral sense, and in whom the selfish fear 
of punishment is stifled by some violent passion, suchas hatred, 
jealousy, vengeance, and sometimes even avarice. In that case 
we see these madmen threaten, either publicly or privately, the 
person who is the object of their passion, with the fate to which 
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they have doomed him. There are criminals so devoid of the 
sentiment of prudence, that they talk coolly of appropriating 
what belongs to others by brushing aside all the obstacles which 
they encounter, so that when the crime has been committed the 
author is instantly recognized. Improvidence is strongly char- 
acteristic of the greater part of criminals. It is owing to this sin- 
gular trait, which belongs more or less to the whole class, that 
they are entirely absorbed by the desire which possesses them at 
the moment. One would say that they do not so much as cast a 
thought towards the future, which for them is as though it would 
never be. The consequences of the crimes which they meditate 
make no impression upon them, and if they think at all of 
punishment it seems to them that they will never be overtaken 
by it. Their mind is intent solely-on satisfying present desires, 
in regard to which their conscience has no reproaches. This 
extreme improvidence and this absence of fear give to criminals 
an audacity and effrontery truly surprising. Without moral curb, 
and scarcely held in check by the well-considered self-interest 
which fear inspires, how should they not be daring, audacious? 
But this blind audacity is not born of true courage, which fore- 
sees danger, which fears it, which provides against it, and which 
confronts it under the sole impulse of duty. The man who can 
sell at so cheap a rate every thing which a rational regard to 
his own interest would prompt him to desire, must necessarily 
be but feebly endowed with the sentiments which that interest 
inspires, and especially with fear. For trifling and transitory 
advantages he exposes himself to the hardest chastisements— 
to the loss of personal liberty in places of detention, to the 
severe treatment of the prison-house, to be separated from his 
family, to be scorned, to die a violent and ignominious death, 
which wounds to the last degree the dignity of man. Ina word, 
he prefers a vagrant, precarious, turbulent existence to a life 
calm and regular, full of serenity and peace. 

In presence of these various sorts of moral insensibility, 
which are found in different degrees in all criminals, can there 
remain a doubt, asks the author of these “ studies,” that these 
wretched beings are the subjects of a grave moral anomaly ? 
Can there be a doubt of it, when the absence or deficiency of 
the moral faculties shows itself so palpably in its effects; first, 
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in the absence of all reprobation of the criminal thought or 
desire, and then in the absence of all remorse after the criminal 
act ? 

The understanding, however great it may be, does not’ pre- 
vent or diminish the shock caused to the moral reason and the 
moral liberty of the criminal by his moral insensibility ; it does 
not hold this man back from crime. Far from it. The under- 
standing, when guided exclusively by perverted moral instincts, 
becomes, on the contrary, a power all the more dangerous in 
proportion as it is developed. Intent solely on the satisfaction 
of these instincts, it devises criminal projects and seeks the 
means of carrying them into effect; it produces, above all, 
malefactors fertile in criminal inventions, able chiefs of criminal 
gangs. 

Mere intellectual knowledge has very little influence in 
holding back these morally insensible natures from the perpe- 
tration of the crimes to which they are urged by their evil 
‘ instincts; in proof of which our author adduces the following 
fact. Criminals, he says, know that what they do is forbidden 
by the laws, and that they are menaced by punishments. They 
know even the kind of penalties to which they expose them- 
selves by such or such a crime; for professional criminals are 
well acquainted with the articles of the criminal code which 
concern themselves. But does this knowledge hinder their 
attempts against society? Not in the least. Society is none 
the less assailed by them. Laws and punishments are alike 
powerless, when the moral idiocy of these criminally-inclined 
beings extends to the imbecility or absence of the sentiment of 
fear—a thing by no means rare. This fact has long been 
known, for it is an old exverience, that “laws without good 
morals profit nothing.” 

Hitherto we have given only the views held by the author 
concerning criminals who commit crime in cold blood. We 
add a short résumé of what he says concerning criminals who 
commit such acts under the influence of violent passions, such 
as hatred, revenge, jealousy, anger. In most of these, he says, 
we find a moral insensibility as great as in cold-blooded crim- 
inals—an insensibility proved by the absence of remorse after 
the crime. Still, a small number of these persons may possess 
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the moral sentiments to a sufficient degree. Suddenly over- 
borne by some strong passion, which instantly stifles and para- 
lyzes the nobler sentiments, they find themselves for the time 
morally insensible, and they commit the crime at a moment 
when all they feel and think pushes them on to it, and when 
none of the virtuous sentiments has sufficient force to combat 
the criminal desire. But when once the passion is satisfied, it 
loses its power, and no longer holds complete possession of the 
soul. Then the moral sentiments, momentarily stifled, resume 
their activity, and, shocked by the depraved act, they produce 
a feeling of remorse, and at the same time of regret that an act 
has been done contrary to their own interest ; a remorse and 
regret all the more vivid, because the sentiments which felt the 
shock, and which now cause these pangs of repentance, are 
stronger and more powerful than the passions which had ob- 
tained a temporary victory. In some cases the moral suffering 
is so violent that it plunges the person into despair, and impels 
him to suicide. 

Dr. Despine cites, in his second work, a passage supporting 
his theory, from Dr. Bruce Thompson, resident physician of the 
prison of Perth, in Scotland, as follows: 


« All the conclusions from the investigations I have made are confirmatory 
of those reached by Dr. Despine. However surprising these conciusions may 
be, if the facts are authentic, they must be honestly accepted, and, agreeably to 
the dictum of Virchow, ‘we must take things as they really are, and not as we 
imagine them to be.’ The work of Dr. Despine, fortified by our own study, 
affords important lessons, to wit: that criminals present a low psychical 
nature ; that the instinctive, that is, the moral faculties, in great criminals and 
in recidivists, are so feeble that they cannot resist the tendency to crime; that 
in the major part there is a great lack, and in a considerable number a total 
absence, of the moral sense. These views may appear exaggerated, but they 
are the result of a tolerably wide study of the psychological nature of criminals. 
Two authorities lend confirmation to the corollaries drawn from these re- 
searches. Mr. Frederic Hill, for many years inspector of prisons in Scotland, 
and Professor Laycock, of Edinburgh, who have both given great attention to 
the study of criminals, affirm that nearly all of them are morally imbecile.” 


Here, then, is a first point established by science. It is a 
profound moral anomaly, perfectly characterized, which is the 
‘cause of crime. 


But science can push its researches and discoveries yet 
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further. Back of the psychological there lies an organic cause, 
which produces it ; and science is able to enlighten us in regard 
to this also. Starting from the principle that our psychical or 
soul faculties manifest themselves through an organic inter- 
mediary—the brain—and that these faculties, the moral as well 
as the mental, are profoundly modified in their nature by the 
modifications which take place in the modes of activity of the 
brain, as is seen most clearly in insanity and under the influence 
of alcoholic drinks, which in a few moments modify profoundly 
the moral nature of man by the action which they exercise on 
the mode of activity of the brain, it cannot be doubted that the 
moral anomalies which produce criminals proceed from an 
anomaly in the mode of activity of the brain. This organic 
emanation is equally demonstrated by the fact of the transmis- 
sion by inheritance—itself an organic effect—of the psychical 
anomalies which make criminals. How often do the descend- 
ants of criminals inherit from their criminal ancestors the un- 
happy moral anomalies which are necessary in order to be able 
to commit the great crimes, and become criminals themselves. 
The facts which prove the hereditary descent of these moral 
anomalies are of very frequent occurrence. Sometimes this 
heritage is direct ; sometimes it leaps over a generation ; some- 
times it is collateral. 

The cerebral condition, which causes a manifestation of the 
moral anomalies with which criminals and those who are sus- 
ceptible of becoming criminals are affected, is not a disease 
properly so called, for the individuals in whom it is found may 
continue all their life in good health. This condition, though 
compatible with health, ought nevertheless to be placed in the 
category of organic infirmities ; and this particular infirmity is 
closely related to the cerebral diseases which give rise to insan- 
ity, for it sometimes slides into those diseases. Moreover, the 
cases in which the children of the insane show themselves to be 
viciously constituted in a moral point of view, and become 
criminals, are extremely numerous. - 

The relationship which exists between the organic condition 
that gives birth to the moral anomalies necessary to the pro- 
duction of crime and that which causes insartity, is so intimate, 
that crime and madness often spring from the same stem. The 
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fact, attested by all medical men who have made the treatment 
of the insane a specialty, that insanity is much more frequent 
with criminals than with other men, is a further proof that 
crime and madness (it may be added suicide also) have organic 
ties, which bind them very closely together. Dr. Bruce Thomp- 
son, after his long experience, comes to the conclusion that the 
inmates of prisons and lunatic asylums have so many points of 
resemblance, that it is often impossible to fix the boundaries 
between them; that the principal study of the physician of a 
prison ought to be the mental state of the prisoners; that the 
diseases and causes of death in prisons depend very much on 
the nervous system; and that the treatment of crime should be 
made a branch of psychology. 

Here, then, is a second point established by science; and 
the two points may be epitomized thus: Crime is due to a grave 
moral anomaly, characterized by the absence, to a greater or less 
degree, of the moral sense, in presence of desires inspired by 
evil inclinations; and this moral anomaly has its principle and 
source in a defective cerebral activity, closely allied to that 
which is the producing cause of insanity. 

Such is Dr. Despine’s study of the criminal; such his theory 
of criminality. His next inquiry is, What sort of treatment does 
the science of psychology, as thus developed in its relation to 
criminals, require to be applied to them, in order to effect their 
cure ? 

He answers: Science, considering crime as the natural effect 
of a moral disease, which, as we have seen, he calls a psychologi- 
cal anomaly, can have but one aim—that of curing this malady, 
and so of preventing its consequences, which are so disastrous 
to society. If it refuses, to a certain degree, to recognize the 
moral responsibility of beings more or less deprived of the moral 
sense and of the other elevated sentiments of humanity, if it 
denies that punishment is the end of the treatment to be applied 
to criminals, it nevertheless looks upon them as civilly responsi- 
ble for the injuries which they have caused to society, because, in 
principle, he who inflicts an injury ought to bear its consequen- 
ces, and to repair it as far as that may be possible; and society, 
attacked in its dearest interests by crime, not only has the right, 
but is in duty bound to defend itself. But what sort of person 
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is it, against whom society has this right of self-defence? Is it 
against a man who has in his conscience, like other men, the 
necessary means to combat and conquer his immoral desires ? 
According to the description given of the abnormal state, of 
which it is claimed that all criminals are more or less the sub- 
jects, it is plain to be seen that the moral faculties, which are 
pre-eminently the antagonists of the vicious sentiments, are 
wanting to them in different degrees. If, then, these men, the 
subjects of a real moral idiocy, are dangerous, they are at the 
same time deserving of our pity. To shield ourselves from the 
danger with which they menace us, we are under a necessity of 
separating them from society. This separation, with the hard 
conditions necessarily involved in it, constitutes in itself a pun. 
ishment. But the treatment which aims only to punish for the 
sake of punishing is dangerous both to society and to the crimi- 
nal ; it rarely improves the criminal, and often makes him worse; 
in France it produces from forty to forty-five per cent of recidi- 
vists. 

If such is the fact, observes our author, we may rest assured 
that it is because we have pursued a wrong road; it is because, 
having hitherto taken as our guides on this question only fear 
and vengeance, and not scientific data, we have had in view 
punishment alone ; it is because, never having studied the moral 
state which leads a man to crime, we have ignored this abnor- 
mal condition altogether, and we have not been able to perceive 
that, in order to arrive at a favorable result, we must aim to 
bring down to the lowest possible point this anomaly, which is 
so fruitful a source of crime. The criminal is a being apart; he 
is different, in a moral point of view, from other men. If this 
is so, the best way to prevent crime and protect society would 
be to cause this difference to cease, if not wholly, since that is 
impossible, at least approximately, enough to render the crimi- 
nal a safe member of society. The legislation which takes this 
point of departure will surely attain a degree of perfection and 
success which has no existence at the present moment ; for, as 
Beccaria has said, “ All legislation which stops with the punish- 
ment of crime, and does not aim to prevent it, is imperfect.” 

The direction which society should take, under these circum- 
stances, is based on a knowledge of the moral anomaly with 
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which criminals are affected, and on the just necessity of pro- 
tecting itself against the perils which they offer. In this view, 
its first duty is to segregate them, to place them under the de- 
pendence of the penitentiary administration, not for a period 
fixed in advance, and determined by the nature of the crime 
committed. It is rather the moral state of the criminal that is 
to be taken into account, for a very dangerous criminal may 
have committed acts of no serious gravity, while another, whose 
moral state is far less depraved, may have committed an aggra- 
vated crime ina moment of uncontrollable excitement. Society 
has the right to defend itself against the wretches who attack it, 
and to keep them segregated, not for a time determined in ad- 
vance, but as long as they continue to be dangerous. 

Here we have a first point in reference to the treatment of 
criminals—that of the time of sequestration, established by 
science, and which is thoroughly in accord with what is demand- 
ed by common-sense. Under the system which fixes the time 
in advance, a system which recognizes, in the prisoner’s seques- 
tration, only the element of punishment, we see daily set loose 
in society a multitude of malefactors, who are known to be 
dangerous, and who prove themselves to be so by the frequent 
relapses, which take place shortly after their liberation. Does 
not such a mode of action wear absurdity on its face? 

In taking as a starting-point the principle that we have here to 
deal with persons afflicted with a moral anomaly, which is of the 
nature of a disease, it is evident that to cure or at least to lessen 
this malady should be the supreme aim in their treatment. It 
is to this end that all the means employed ought to converge. 
Further, as the moral anomaly with which criminals are attacked 
varies almost infinitely, it would be as irrational to treat all 
these varieties in the same manner as it would to treat all the 
ailments of the body alike. As regards systems of treatment, 
Dr. Despine considers that of life in common, duly regulated, 
as better adapted to human nature than life in the cell, which, 
however, he admits, may be exceptionally employed for a time. 
The general conditions in which criminals should be placed in 
penitentiaries are stated by the author in the three following 
specifications: 1. Not toallow isolated communication between 
these perverse and morally incomplete beings, who, having only 
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the germs of evil in them, would but become the more perverse 
by immediate contact with each other. This end might be 
effected by a division into small groups, by the employment of 
a sufficient number of overseers, and by placing the more 
dangerous in the groups of prisoners already reformed, and who 
are nearest their liberation. 2. Not to leave too much alone 
and by themselves these unfortunates, more or less morally im- 
becile, who possess in their own conscience no means of amend- 
ment, or have only such as are insufficient to that end. It is 
commonly thought that, during his isolation in the cell, the 
criminal enters within himself, and that, through his self- 
communion, he conceives at length the desire and purpose to 
reform. This error proceeds from ignorance of the fact that 
the criminal is not possessed of the moral sentiments which 
inspire the wish and the will to pursue an upright conduct. 
Abandoned to his own proper forces, he either corrupts himself 
still further, or he becomes brutalized by losing in inaction the 
little that he has of moral force, or insanity supervenes more 
readily than in association. 3. To study the instinctive nature 
of each prisoner, and to take advantage of the knowledge thus 
gained to lead his thoughts to good, to inculcate ideas of order, 
and to give him the taste and the habit of labor. 

It is not worth while, according to the conception of our 
author, to dream of the impossible as regards the moral amelio- 
ration of prisoners, and, above all, as regards that of the great 
criminals. All that can be hoped of them is to cause to spring 
up in their soul the desire to change their life, to cause to speak 
in them a material interest well understood, instead of such an 
interest ill understood; that is, to excite in them sentiments 
which are not, indeed, very elevated, but which are, neverthe- 
less, almost the only ones which they are capable of feeling. 
We must seek to give them, by long practice, the habit of pro- 
fessional labor—a trade—by which they can earn an honest 
living after their release, and, by suitably rewarding their labor 
even during their imprisonment, to induce in them a love of 
work and the definitive purpose to lead an industrious life. To 
restrict them to a labor stupid in itself, a labor which teaches 
them nothing, which disgusts and irritates them, and from which 
they will afterwards be able to derive no advantage, is a miscon- 
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ception of the whole aim and end of prison treatment. To deal 
with them in this manner is, in some sort, to force these wretch- 
ed creatures, who have no means of living, and who are repulsed 
on all sides, to return to a life of crime, or to perish with hunger. 
Chief among the good sentiments, which it is needful to excite 
in the heart of the criminal in order to lift him from the condi- 
tion of moral debasement in which he is found, are the religious 
sentiment and family affections. 

There are other sentiments of great power over the human 
spirit, which are too much neglected in prison treatment. Fear 
is very much relied upon for the maintenance of discipline, and 
to lead the criminal to change his life. It isa bad agent. The 
psychological study of criminals shows that they are but little 
accessible to fear. Instead, therefore, of treating the criminal 
as simply a degraded and abject being, we must seek to raise 
him in his own eyes; we must sustain him by encouragements 
and by hope. He must be made to know that his imprisonment 
and the severe discipline under which he is obliged to live, are 
less a punishment than a treatment, having in view—to amelio- 
rate his moral state, to give him the habit of a regular and 
laborious life, and to inspire him with respect for himself, for his 
fellows, and for their life and property. All these are things 
which he can readily be made to understand. We must cause 
to resound without ceasing in his heart the sweet name of 
liberty. We must give him to understand that he holds his 
fate in his own hands, and that he will not be liberated till he 
shall have proved, by his industry and his good conduct, that 
he can maintain himself in society without wounding it afresh. 
He must know, also, that the authorities are on their guard 
against hypocrisy, and that after the rational and humane treat- 
ment to which he has been subjected, if he returns to his former 
life, he will be regarded as incurable, and will be kept in prison 
till he shall have given more complete proofs of reformation. 
The sentiment of personal dignity and self-respect must be res 
awakened in the breast of the criminal; his manhood must be 
treated with respect, even when under punishment for infractions 
against discipline. Nothing will tend more to make him feel 
the respect which he owes to others. Instead of pursuing such 
a line of conduct towards the criminal, what is the course 
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actually taken with him? We treat him with the profoundest 
disdain ; we array him in a repulsive and humiliating garb; we 
seek to make him forget that he belongs to a family, to human- 
ity; we designate him by a Number, instead of a Name! The 
principle of emulation should be brought into play in our deal- 
ing with prisoners. They should be stimulated to good conduct 
by means of rolls of honor, by good marks, by premiums even, 
which should be distributed to them with a certain solemnity, 
in order to strike their imagination. The safety of society is 
profoundly concerned in such a treatment of prisoners. 

There is in the Gospel a parable with which we are all 
familiar ; a parable most admirable in a psychological point of 
view, since it involves the entire treatment proper to be applied 
to criminals. It is the parable of the Good Shepherd. The 
author earnestly presses upon all the friends of prison reform 
a careful study of this parable. We may say to society: ‘You 
desire, in your own interest, that the lost sheep be brought 
back to the fold. Provide for him, then, the means of doing so. 
Make it possible for him to return from his wanderings. Do 
not, by useless and dangerous punishments, sow with disgust 
and hatred the path that leads back to the fold, and which you 
desire him to take. Give to the criminal the possibility, when 
once he is free, of loving labor, and of thereby procuring the 
means of existence. Encourage him, sustain him, watch over 
him, during the first years of his freedom—a work so well per- 
formed by the patronage or aid societies, which cannot be too 
warmly commended or too generously supported. 

To the intent that a penitentiary asylum may fulfil the end 
here proposed, it is desirable that it should not contain too 
large a number of prisoners. The ré/e of the director in these 
houses ought to be altogether different from that which he is 
called actually to fill. The chief of the establishment ought to 
know thoroughly the special moral ailment of each one of his 
prisoners, and to find himself often in contact with them, to the 
end that he may, while directing them in the right path, inspire 
them with courage and hope. The under officers ought to be 
well instructed in regard to the psychical condition of criminals, 
and also on the duties of charity and firmness which they will 
be called upon to discharge. It is, therefore, much to be de- 
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sired that normal schools for the special instruction and train- 
ing of prison officers be everywhere established. 

Such is a rapid exposition of the views put forth by Dr. 
Despine touching the cause and cure of crime. He insists, 
with the utmost earnestness, that the essential point in this 
question lies wholly in the psychological principles which be- 
long to it. These principles once admitted, the practical con- 
sequences will flow from them as from a fountain, and it will be 
the office of experience to fix them definitively. 

Although this rational and scientific treatment of criminals 
has not yet been generally adopted in prisons, yet, here and 
there, eminent men, inspired by the noblest instincts of the 
heart, by pity towards beings morally feeble, have undertaken, 
by gentle ang loving means, to lead them to a regular and vir- 
tuous life.” In employing a system opposed to official rigor, 
they have succeeded in their attempt. What these: benefactors 
of the human race have essayed, under the sole inspiration of 
their feelings, is precisely, our author affirms, what is taught by 
cold, hard science—that is to say, a criminal treatment inspired 
and guided by a knowledge of the psychical state of criminals 
and of the laws which govern the moral world. In truth, it is 
impossible that science should find itself in antagonism with 
the highest moral teaching, viz., to render good for evil. 
Science demonstrates that society, in its own interest, should 
employ towards the man who has injured it a treatment which, 
though marked by the utmost firmness, shall be at the same 
time humane and charitable. 

Our author cites, in illustration, three instances of this sort 
of treatment: that of Demetz, in France; that of F. Despine, 
in Savoy; and that of Sir Walter Crofton, in Ireland. Happily 
there are many others, to which he has made noallusion. It is 
thus seen that reformatory treatment, applied to criminals, is 
not a Utopia born of the imagination. 

M. Demetz was the first who practised this treatment in 
France, which he did with rare perfection and success in the 
juvenile penitentiary of Mettray. While these juvenile delin- 
quents, when thrown into the central prisons pell-mell with adult 
criminals, showed seventy-five recidivists in every hundred, they 
have shown only four per cent under the strict but paternal 
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direction of M. Demetz. It has been generally believed that 
the whole system at Mettray consists in agricultural labor, and 
that its extraordinary success is due to that fact. This is a pro- 
found error. That system is based upon the psychological 
axiom, that human nature is controlled by the sentiments, and 
not by force and violence ; and this it is that has gained for it 
the pre-eminent success which has excited the wonder and won 
the applause of mankind. The catastrophe in the juvenile 
penitentiary at the Isle of Levant, where occurred a fearful 
revolt, accompanied by assassination and incendiarism on the 
part of the young criminals, who, equally with those at Met- 
tray, worked on the soil, is a clear proof of this axiom. 

A scarcely less interesting experiment, though of much 
shorter duration, was made, some thirty years ago, by Mr. F. 
Despine, a relative of our author, at Albertville in Savoy, while 
that province belonged to the crown of Sardinia. Here the 
application of the system was made to adults, which necessi- 
tated some modifications, the base, however, remaining the 
same. Imperfectly as the system was applied in this case (for 
M. Despine was not allowed to carry out his ideas fully), it 
yielded, nevertheless, very remarkable results. His administra- 
tion was full of mingled firmness and gentleness. He governed 
his prisoners by awakening in them virtuous sentiments. By 
this means he obtained such an ascendancy over them, that he 
did not hesitate to let them go outside of the prison premises, 
single or in companies, under the surveillance of a keeper, to 
execute various labors. In this manner he so held them to 
duty by the bond of gratitude and love, that he was never com- 
promised by a solitary escape, or even an attempt to escape ; 
for the prisoners well knew that, by running away, they would 
compromise the responsibility of their friend and benefactor. 
On one occasion, a snow-plough had been made in the prison, 
which was not finished till midnight. It had then to be carried 
outside of the prison premises, for it was to be put on board 
the early train of the following morning, to be conveyed to its 
place of destination. It was a heavy machine, and had to be 
taken outside in pieces, and afterwards put together. M. Des- 
pine took twelve of the most stalwart of the prisoners for this 
job, and alone superintended the work. There, in that dead 
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hour of night, with no light from moon or stars, these stout, 
brawny criminals wrought faithfully for a full hour; and when, 
at one o'clock, they re-entered, and the prison gate closed be- 
hind them, turning to M. Despine, they smiled and said: ‘‘ The 
director is too confiding.” Nothing could have been easier 
than for the whole twelve to effect their escape. Did they re- 
frain because they had no desire of liberty? Weshall see. One 
of them did escape by stratagem a short time afterwards. When 
captured and brought back, he was asked why he did not run 
away while working outside on that dark night. His reply was 
striking, and even touching. It was in these words: “It would 
have been a baseness to the director.” Compelled at length 
by the administration to carry out, in all their rigor, mere offi- 
cial and routine regulations, and that, too, despite the excep- 
tional morality and the habit of willing, cheerful work, which 
he had introduced into the prison, this model director preferred 
rather to resign his position than hold it at the cost of putting 
in practice a discipline which he felt to be detestable. 

Dr. Despine takes his third illustrative example from the 
system devised by Sir Walter Crofton, and applied to the con- 
vict prisons of Ireland, and does the writer of this article the 
honor to cite from a report made by him, in 1871, the following 
passage : i 

“Never have I seen elsewhere any thing comparable to the intermediate 
prison at Lusk. Here is a prison which is not a prison, consisting of two iron 
tents, capable of accommodating a hundred inmates, and a farm of two hun- 
dred acres—an establishment without bars, bolts, or enclosing walls, and yet, 
in fourteen years, not a dozen escapes have taken place, thus proving anew 


the dictum of Dr. Wichern, that ‘the strongest wall is no wall;’ in other 
words, that a wall of influence is stronger than a wall of granite,” 


To the above citation Dr. Despine adds: “ This is precisely 
what has been said by M. Vacherot, of the Institute: ‘ Attrac- 
tion in the realm of mind is the greatest directing force—the 
surest means of government.’ ” 


REMARKS ON DR. DESPINE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


We have left but small space for the critique proposed as 
the second part of the present paper, and must confine ourselves 
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to a general indication, without much discussion, of the points 
of divergence between our author and ourselves. 

1. Dr. Despine takes no notice, and makes no account, of 
the biblical doctrine of the fall of man, by which the whole 
race, having lapsed from its “ original righteousness,” has fallen 
into an abnormal moral state of stupendous proportions. But 
though philosophy, in its pride of knowledge and wisdom, may 
disdain such a doctrine and stigmatize it as the offspring of 
theological dogma,’ it is none the less a fundamental fact of 
humanity, revealed, with infinite variety of expression, in Holy 
Scripture, and attested by every page of human history. 

2. Dr. Despine’s doctrine of free-will (42bre arditre) we find 
ourselves unable to accept. Not every volition, in his view, 
emanates from the will. He lays down three limitations, or 
cases, in which free-will has, in his view, no proper play, viz.: 
1. When the desires and motives are not opposed by contrary 
desires and motives. From this it results that, if a person feels 
the desire to steal, and that desire is not met and overcome by 
a stronger countervailing desire, though the individual who is 
the subject of it actually commits the theft, it is not by a proper 
act of the will that he does it, but under a sort of necessity, a 
compulsive force, which he is unable to resist. 2. When the 
desires and motives have no relation to moral good or evil, and 
consequently the conscience has no concern in the choice. 
Thus, if I live at Princeton, and wish to go to New York or 
Philadelphia to make some purchase, free-will has no concern 
in the choice of the one place rather than the other. 3. When 
the desires and motives which oppose an immoral action are 
stronger than those which favor it, it is not by an exercise of 
free-will that the person decides; it is by the desire alone, or 
the desire which is strongest. The decisions or choices, result- 
ing from the desires in these three sets of circumstances, in 
which the sentiment of duty or moral obligation has no play, 
are altogether in the nature of things, and therefore a matter of 
course, since in none of these cases has the man any motive to 
act otherwise than according to his desires. In all of them the 
decisions, being invariably determined by the stronger desires— 


1 We do not say that Dr. Despine does this ; it would be an injustice to him. 
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desires which the person does not give to himself, but is merely 
the subject of—are not really free. According to Dr. Despine, 
it is only when the desire which impels to evil is stronger than 
that which inclines to good, and yet the individual chooses the 
good instead of the evil, that free-will decides and chooses the 
course to be taken; because then the man has a motive to 
choose the one or the other, and is not necessitated to decide 
invariably according to the strongest desire. He can choose 
the evil because he desires it most, and he can choose the good 
because he feels it a duty sotodo. This is the only conjuncture 
of circumstances where, in Dr. Despine’s system, free-will has 
any réle to perform, any razson d’étre. Free-will, being thus 
called upon to decide only in cases where the sentiment of duty 
intervenes, has its seat in moral liberty alone, and not in the 
other liberties, which consist simply in the power of doing what 
we desire, when not prevented by others; a liberty possessed 
by children, insane people, and even animals. 

We find it impossible to accept this philosophy, and equally 
impossible, in the space left us, to consider and discuss it. But 
we may remark, in passing, that the sentiment of duty is itself 
a motive, and creates a strong desire, arising from the pleasure 
which its performance always brings with it. To say that the 
Creator has not tied the purest and highest happiness to a con- 
scientious discharge of duty, would be to arraign at once his 
wisdom and goodness; for what could be more derogatory to 
these attributes than to suppose that the Deity would bestow 
a greater degree of happiness on the man in an abnormal than 
on the man in a normal relation to him? What is there, then, 
to differentiate the desire and motive created by the feeling of 
moral obligation from other desires and motives, whose strength, 
according to our author, destroys free-will and draws aftér it 
the consequence of converting men into machines? If the mo- 
tive supplied by the love of ease or pleasure, dominating a man, 
destroys his moral liberty and his free-will, what reason can be 
assigned why the motive supplied by the sentiment of duty, 
dominating another man, does not equally destroy zs moral 
liberty and free-will? Dr. Despine suggests none, and it is not 
easy to conceive any. But this would rob the race of moral 
liberty, banish free-will from the earth, and destroy all moral 
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responsibility among men. Automatism would then become 
the one universal law of human as of animal action. 

See, too, what a restricted sphere this philosophy leaves to 
virtue. There is no virtue and no merit in any human action 
which is not performed in the presence of two opposing desires, 
the one towards evil, the other towards good, the former being 
the strongest and being overcome by the naked sentiment of 
duty, the desire of doing right solely because it is right. Not 
only does this consequence flow from our author's philosophy, 
but it is formally avowed and taught in his books. A child 
obeys his father and mother because he loves them; but there is 
no merit, no virtue, in such obedience. A man obeys his God 
from a like principle; but his obedience is equally devoid of any 
meritorious quality. We like better the philosophy of the great 
English poet who wrote the “ Night Thoughts:” 


“Talk they of morals? O thou bleeding Lamb, 
The grand morality is love to thee !” 


We like better the philosophy of Paul, who taught that “ Love 
is the fulfilling of the Law’’—that is, the principle and spring of 
all acceptable obedience. We like better the philosophy of the 
Master, who declared, “I Jove them that Jove me;” which must 
mean, also, that he is most delighted with the obedience which 
springs from affection. Indeed, love to the authority command- 
ing is the only force that will hold men steadfastly to duty, as 
magnetism is the only force that will hold the needle steadfastly 
pointing towards the north, and gravity the only force that will 
hold the planets secure in their orbits. 

3. Dr. Despine maintains that all great crimes are committed 
in a state of moral irresponsibility, either because the perpetra- 
tors are wholly destitute of the moral sense, or because, though 
possessed by them to a greater or less degree, it is, for the time 
being, held in abeyance by their being in an impassioned state 
(Z’état passioné); dominated, beyond all power of self-restraint, 
by some violent passion, such as anger, rage, jealousy, revenge, 
or the like. Even drunkenness is held to work a like result, 
and to render morally irresponsible the man who commits a 
crime in that condition. At the same time he holds that the 
minor crimes may be committed by persons normally consti- 
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tuted in a moral point of view, and that these persons, being 
morally responsible, are justly liable to punishment properly so 
called; while the great criminals, not being morally responsible, 
are not liable to punishment in the strict sense, though he ad- 
mits that they are civilly responsible, and may be submitted to 
a curative moral treatment in asylums. This theory is certainly 
liable to other exceptions; but an objection sufficiently grave 
is suggested when it is asked where shall we find human tri- 
bunals capable of drawing a line so ethereal and impracticable, 
so vague and intangible, especially as our author himself admits 
that persons wholly devoid of the moral sense often commit the 
minor as well as the greater crimes? In such cases the courts 
would be compelled to sentence to punishment persons who are 
not properly amenable thereto. 

4. Our author does not appear to make any account of a 
process, which all observers of human nature and human con- 
duct must have noticed times without number, by which the 
conscience, which originally existed in full strength, becomes 
gradually enfeebled and incapable of its normal action through 
long indulgence in evil courses. St. Paul applies to the con- 
science, when thus voluntarily brought into this state of numb- 
ness and inaction, two epithets equally apt and striking, ‘“ de- 
filed” and “seared ”—defiled meaning so corrupted by vicious 
and criminal habits that it no longer performs its proper office, 
so blinded and perverted by sin that it can no more judge 
aright of the moral quality of actions; seared meaning utterly 
hardened, extinct as it were, having lost all sense and feeling of 
right and wrong. Can the doctrine be accepted that such per- 
sons have no moral responsibility for the criminal acts done by 
them? We think not; and we think, also, that our author 
pushes his doctrine of the absence of the moral sense too far, 
and gives it too sweeping a force. The cases cited by him, 
though striking, and some of them even appalling, do not prove, 
to our satisfaction, that this faculty is wanting or deficient to 
any thing like the extent claimed by him. As yet we cannot 
but hold to the old belief that there are few persons (we be- 
lieve there are some) entirely destitute of the moral sense; few 
in whom there does not exist some germ or flickering of con- 
science; few in whom there is not a moral capacity, which 
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may be developed by education, or perverted by miseduca- 
tion. 


Dr. Francis Wharton, in his “ Treatise on Mental Unsound- 
ness, embracing a General View of Psychological Law,” has 
given a résumé of our author's theory of criminality, which we 
think our readers will be glad to see, and which we therefore 
transcribe for their perusal, as follows: 


“The moral sense, Despine declares, is not the result of knowledge, and 
cannot be acquired. Some men are destitute of it, and these men are not to be 
taught. Such a deficiency constitutes moral insanity or moral idiocy. There 
may be intellectual clearness and the capacity to reason accurately, coexistent 
with this derangement of the moral sense. To sustain this position, Despine 
is obliged to start a new definition of free-will (ébre arédztre), which he informs 
us can only exist when there is capacity to act from a sense of duty. He who 
acts from other motives than a sense of duty, 7s not a free agent. Hence, 
from the category of free agents are to be removed, (1) the person who does 
acts which appear to him indifferent—z.e., neither good nor bad, and (2) the 
person who does an act which appears pleasant to him, because it is pleasant.’ 
Duty he declares to be the great moral motive of life, compared with which all 
other motives are coarse and egoistic. He alone who acts in obedience to duty 
is free from selfishness and egoism. He, for instance, who obeys his parents 
from love is egoistic and selfish. He obeys from the pleasure he receives in 
obeying. He who obeys from duty, on the other hand, acts irrespective 
of his own pleasure and advantage. He alone is unselfish. Yet duty is the 
high prerogative and the exclusive test of a moral agent. Except by those 
who are governed by a sense of duty, there can be no moral agency. He who 
is governed, not by duty, but by affection, or by any other form of feeling (the 
author forgets that the sense of duty is also a feeling), simply follows the lower 
animals in the points where they differ from man. Hence it is, according to 
Despine, that he alone who acts from a sense of duty is responsible. These 
propositions are supported by a very copious list of criminals, whom Despine 
announces to have been destitute of the moral sense; which, with a boldness 
of assumption, like that which characterizes his other psychological assertions, 
he declares to be proved by the absence in such cases of remorse or repentance 
for their evil deeds. In other words, where there is no remorse, there is no 
moral sense ; and where there is no moral sense, there is no responsibility ; and 
where there is no responsibility, there is no proper punishability. And this is 
then carried a stage further by the declaration, that absence of moral sense is 
to be inferred from the commission of all gross and cruel crimes, and hence 
that such crimes imply irresponsibility. In other words, every great criminal 
is, at the moment of his crime, morally insane; and it is as unjust to punish 
such, as it is unjust to punish lunatics. The fallacy of this reasoning, it need 


1 This is hardly a fair statement of Despine’s views. See above. 
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scarcely be said, lies in the assumption that ‘sense of duty,’ like the various 
other faculties and properties of the mind, is contained in a separate and her- 
metical compartment; and that, when this compartment is empty, it cannot be 
filled by reason, But there is no such separation of the mind’s several faculties 
and functions; and it is notorious that in persons most destitute of a natural 
sense of duty, this faculty may be supplied by reason. A man may naturally, 
for instance, be destitute of a sense of duty to government; but let govern- 
ment show that it means to be respected, and this sense of duty will soon spring 
up. So a child who, under a lax and indulgent mother, shows no sense of duty 
to parents, will soon, on the intervention of a firm and wise father, learn 
that there is such a duty, and act accordingly. Enlightened duty is, in fact, 
often the creature of positive law. Of course, as to the insane there is no 
capacity to determine this law, and no material, therefore, from which duty can 
be deduced. But in the sane, it is the business of the law to create and guide 
this sense of duty, and this must be done by precept and penalty.” 


We agree with Dr. Wharton in his dissent from the doctrine 
of free-will and the moral non-responsibility of criminals, as 
taught by Dr. Despine; but his own philosophy, when he at- 
tempts to refute him, seems to us not a little at fault. To say 
that coercive measures employed by governments or individuals 
to enforce obedience to their laws originate a “sense of duty,” 
and that it is “the business of law to create this sense of 
duty,” appears very inexact, and lacking in philosophical dis- 
crimination. No law, no authority, no external force whatso- 
ever, however vigorously applied, can “create” any moral sen- 
timent, any inward affection, in the soul. Such is neither the 
office nor the intent of the applications of force. Their aim 
and their operation is to produce fear; and, if successful, they 
have the same apparent effect: that is, they produce the same 
external obedience, as the sense of duty, or love to the lawgiver, 
or any other inward sentiment or impulse of the soul. And it 
is precisely this egoistic sentiment, this dread of pain, this en- 
lightened regard to self-interest, in one word, this fear, that Dr. 
Despine maintains must be given to criminals by the use of a 
right treatment, a right education, during their imprisonment, 
to the end that it may, in a certain measure at least, supply the 
place of those higher sentiments, which hold to duty and to 
virtue beings more highly endowed in a moral point of view. 

Nevertheless, despite our inability to accept, in full, the phi- 
losophy of Dr. Despine, we gladly recognize a great element of 
truth in it; and we thank him cordially for his books, which are 
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as original, profound, and able, as they are replete with sym- 
pathy for human nature in its weakness and for human progress 
in its best and noblest aspirations. His view of the family 
likeness in the three grand elements of man’s constitution—the 
physical, the mental, and the moral—we receive in principle 
without hesitation, since every day’s observation and experience 
attest its truth. In man’s bodily structure we see, on one side, 
a perfect animal organization, as represented in the Apollo Bel- 
videre and the Venus dei Medici, and, on the other, little more 
than a lump of flesh, as depicted in Shakespeare’s Caliban; and 
between these two extremes we find every possible, every con- 
ceivable, gradation of perfection and imperfection, the lines of 
separation melting into each other by imperceptible degrees. 
In man’s mental constitution we see the same differences and 
the same gradations repeated, from the men so highly endowed 
intellectually that they create sciences and produce works of 
imagination, history, and philosophy, that instruct and charm 
the ages, down to the drivelling idiot, who lacks the intelligence 
necessary to meet the simple necessities of his physical exist- 
ence. In the moral constitution of man, why should we not 
expect to meet with divergences equally great and striking? 
Such, in point of fact, is the case. We see, at one extreme 
of the moral scale, beings so finely organized, that we instinct- 
ively feel them to be as incapable of committing a criminal act 
as they are of plucking the moon from her seat in the heavens, 
and at the other extreme we behold creatures of so coarse a 
mould, that vice and crime seem to be their natural, normal ele- 
ment; and between these two extremes we find the same gra- 
dations, separated by the same inappreciable lines, as in the 
realms of physical and intellectual organization. 

Few have lived to adult age without having observed cases 
of this sort. The writer of this article recalls several such, two 
or three of which stand out with such prominence in his mem- 
ory, that he cannot refrain from a brief reference to them. We 
once met with a burglar in oneof the county jails of New York, 
a man in middle age, of robust physique, and of more than the 
average grade of intellectual acumen and vigor. In the course 
of a long conversation, he maintained, with the utmost cool- 
ness and with evident sincerity, that burglary is as propera 
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business as the profession of law, medicine, merchandise, or 
any other of the ordinary callings of life. He said that he had 
no natural propensity to take human life, and he would rather 
not do it if it could be avoided. But he declared that if, in the 
execution of a burglary, it became necessary to the success of 
the enterprise to kill a man, he would take his life as readily as 
he would that of a dog, and would do it without the slightest 
feeling of compunction. All men, he said, overreached each 
other when they could, and the trade of a thief or burglar was 
as honest as that of a merchant or a lawyer; he saw no differ- 
ence. 

Another case was that of a youth of twelve to fourteen 
years of age, who was the inmate of a boarding-school for lads, 
kept by the writer at an earlier period of his life. This child, 
for he was scarcely more, belonged to one of the most illustrious 
families in America. He bore a name honored in the nation’s 
history from colonial times to the present day, a name distin- 
guished in Revolutionary times, and also in the late civil strug- 
gle between the Northern and Southern States of the Union. 
He had a keen and brilliant intellect, which worked with re- 
markable quickness and intelligence ; and he possessed extraor- 
dinary conversational powers. He could take an active part in 
general conversation, while engaged in rapid composition on 
some other subject. These gifts won the admiration of older 
persons, and, when he was in jail in New York, brought numbers 
of cultivated people to his cell, especially members of the bar 
and the bench, to witness their play. But he was the very 
incarnation of evil. Had he lived in the time of our Saviour, 
he would certainly have been classed among persons under the 
power of demoniacal- possession. He was absolutely and in- 
controvertibly without any such faculty as conscience. His 
cunning, too, was equal to his wickedness, and both were without 
bounds. He remained in the school only for a few weeks, for 
it was impossible to retain him; his stay would have been per. 
dition to all the others. His schoolmates, even, stood aghast at 
his deviltry. After he had been sent home, he was placed by 
his father, an honored and influential citizen in the community 
where he lived, in an insane asylum; but the writer has always 
thought that this was done only as a cover to mortified family 
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pride. We visited him while he was in the asylum. In a long 
conversation had with him, we could detect no trace of a dis- 
ordered intellect. The father rather blamed the writer for not 
discovering the boy’s insanity while the latter was still under his 
guardianship. But it so happened that, while confined in prison, 
he had been sick for several days, and had been attended by one 
of the most distinguished medical practitioners in New York, 
who gave a certificate that, during his attendance on the lad, 
he had detected no symptoms indicating any thing like mental 
‘disease in him. 

One other case we will mention: it was that of another inmate 
of the boarding-school. The sentiment of egoism, of self-inte- 
rest, was so strong in this youth, that it was a thing extremely 
rare for him to violate any of the established rules and regula- 
tions of the institution; and, accordingly, he always stood high 
on the roll of honor for obedient and orderly deportment. But 
he was none the less ever plotting and working in the dark to 
undermine the authority and influence of the Principal, and to 
lead other boys into infractions of the discipline. Though there 
was never any thing overt in his conduct to take hold of, and 
especially nothing to be used asa ground of dismissal, at the 
end of his first half-yearly term we declined to receive him back 
for a second term, though his friends occupied a high social 
position, and, to carry out our purpose, it was necessary to resist 
their urgent entreaties for his retention. 

As concerning the treatment recommended by our author to 
be applied to criminals during their imprisonment, we have only 
words of approval and praise to bestow upon it. He regards 
such treatment as flowing naturally from his theory of what 
the criminal is in himself, and from that of the causes which 
have made him what he is. We do not wish to contest this 
point, for if his theory is correct, the consequence is legitimate. 
All we now claim is, that his philosophy is not necessary to its 
birth. The rational and humane system of criminal treatment, 
the system of organized persuasion, as Maconochie calls it, existed 
long before the “ Psychologie Naturelle” made its appearance. It 
was first announced by Pope Clement XI.in the very beginning of 
the eighteenth century (1703), in the motto placed by him over 
the door of the prison of St. Michael, at Rome: “ Parum est 
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improbos coercere pcoena, nisi probos efficias disciplina”—J¢ zs zn 
vain that we restrain the wicked by punishment, unless we reforue 
them by education. This principle was made the basis of the 
discipline introduced into the prison of Ghent by its founder, 
Viscount Vilain XIV., more than acentury ago. It was equally 
adopted by Maconochie at Norfolk Island, by Montesinos at 
Valencia, by Obermaier at Munich, by F. Despine at Albert- 
ville, by Crofton in Ireland, by Sollohub at Moscow, and by 
Demetz, Wichern, and all others in charge of juvenile peniten- 
tiaries and reformatory institutions for children and youths.* 
The principle is now recognized by almost all prison discipli- 
narians, the world over, who are worthy of the name, though, 
alas! the practice yet lags far behind the theory. 

But, in any case, we give a hearty welcome and a fervent 
God-speed to so intelligent, learned, earnest, and able an adher- 
ent and advocate of this principle, as the illustrious author of 
the “Psychologie Naturelle” and “La Folie au Point de Vue 
Philosophique” has shown himself to be. May his labors in 
this field yield an abundant harvest ! 

E. C. WINES. 


AMERICAN ART: ITS PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS. 


HE progress of art in this country is a subject of decided 

interest at the present time. Not only are a large num- 

ber of people engaged in the production of art, in some form or 

other, but the critical mind is occupied with the subject of art 
to a degree that is unprecedehted. 

The numerous works issuing from the press indicate how 
general is the demand for instructive and critical art-literature ; 
while the multiplying forms of art-manifestation, not only in 
the main departments of sculpture, architecture, and painting, 
but in the numerous branches of decorative art; in the lighter 
forms of domestic use, in household furniture and ceramic 
ware—all point to the fact that the art-idea has full posses- 
sion of the public mind: if the public “as a mind; for what 
is possessed in this collective sense is not uncommonly a very 
unreflecting organ, energized and controlled mainly by fashion. 
And since the time of Phidias, it is doubtful if the public mind 
has ever held other than very fitful and feverish notions of art; 
while it is said that Phidias himself suffered much at the 
hands of an Athenian public, under the flings of false suspicion 
which valued his art less than a paltry pennyweight of gold. 

One cannot place much reliance upon popular estimates, 
nor upon popular tastes, which may at one moment be filled 
with an excessive admiration for Dutch tulips; at another, with 
an unsatisfied craving for ‘old blue.” A correct taste is not a 
popular, but an individual possession. The public occupies 
itself with what is easily understood, and the best art is not 
always easily understood. Those things, therefore, which 
demand some correspondence of thought for their right recep- 
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tion, appeal to the individual, for it is the individual solitary 
who thinks. Within a few years we have seen our own popular 
estimates vary with the fickleness of a weathercock. It is not 
many years since we placed so extravagant an estimate upon 
certain examples of our own landscape-art, that fabulous prices 
were freely paid for works which now do not sustain this esti- 
mate. Then a free importation of foreign art filled the pub- 
lic mind with a feverish craving for the productions of a particu- 
lar school of painting, with which, with little discrimination, 
it stultified itself. Boudoir scenes and pretty little superficial 
elaborations, with the accident of an occasional masterpiece, 
filled the public eye and gratified the popular taste. Then fol- 
lowed the decorative mania, which ran wild on Eastlake, and 
presently was diverted by the puerilities of painted pottery, 
which has eventually been-.supplanted by the rage for “old 
blue” china. 

Yet this diversity of taste, though exercised somewhat in- 
discriminately, has had some good results. We have learned 
the deficiencies of our own art; we have learned to dis- 
criminate between that which is really excellent, and that which 
is meretricious and false, in foreign art. We have learned, too, 
something of decoration in the correct sense; so that we can 
even discriminate between the true and the false in Chinese and 
Japanese art. Indeed,we even know something—very little, to 
be sure—of the history and development of art among these 
Oriental peoples. We distinguish between their ancient and 
their modern contemporary products; and it may be that we 
shall yet learn to apply their principles of art without adhering 
to that servile copying of their productions which has made 
London and Paris manufacturing centres for the imitation of 
Chinese and’ Japanese porcelains. 

It is seldom that the public does not derive some indirect 
benefit from its eager though indiscriminate liking for the dain- 
ties set before it by fashion. If the popular taste attains indi- 
rectly the end of perceiving the substance and value of true 
merit, even though remotely, by exhausting that superficial 
prettiness of which it soon becomes weary, it has made some 
progress, and acquired some knowledge which may be applied 
judiciously in promoting a more healthy feeling for art. 
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The products of art, in common with every other production 
of the human mind, fall under the general law governing the 
nature and relations of supply and demand. If the public, or 
at least that portion of the public which forms the true audience 
of the artist, demand with intelligence and discrimination a 
better quality of art, the demand is all that is requisite to create 
this art. This is no less true now than it was at the time of 
Pericles. But if the public is satisfied with that which is foreign 
to its native sympathy, and to the sincere experience of its own 
milieu, and adopts foreign tastes, manners, and habits of 
thought—partly for the reason that they are clothed with au- 
thority, and partly because they afford scope for the exercise of 
insipid affectations—then the public aids in that general mim- 
icry which is so crushing to the true art-instinct. Our critics 
should recognize the responsibility which properly belongs to 
them, and to the public they represent. The responsibility 
for inferior art-production does not rest with artists alone: it 
is equally shared by those who create the demand which 
occasions this kind of production. At least, this is true in a 
general sense. Upon higher grounds it isa true function of 
the artist to direct and lead the public, to elevate the taste, 
to prove himself, by his works, a true missionary, or evan- 
gelist of art, even though it cost him a martyr’s penalty and 
price. 

It will be generally conceded that we have not lacked this 
element in the development of American art. Allston was a 
conspicuous example of it, but not a solitary one. It is credit- 
able to American art that there have always been those among 
us who have had this high aim, and who have adhered to it 
with commendable strictness. If we estimate their pictures by 
standards entirely foreign to the purpose, we may declare them 
to be but indifferent works of art. If we apply to the art of 
fifty, forty, or even twenty years since, the standards that 
obtain to-day, we are easily led into the false position of detrac- 
tion and ridicule. But, on the other hand, if we judge these 
works by the light of their contemporary surroundings, by the 
circumscribed opportunities afforded the artist for his disci- 
pline and development, we cannot but respect his solitary efforts 
and marked achievement under existing conditions. True criti- 
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cism always recognizes these conditions, and respects the aim 
that is even partially obscured by them. 

At the close of the last century—immediately following the 
Revolution—and at the beginning of this century, we find soli- 
tary instances of a very extraordinary art-instinct manifesting 
itself. There were Copley, Trumbull, West, Stuart, Allston, 
Leslie, Morse, Sully, Inman, Cole, and others, who originated 
and gave some permanence to the art-movement, which has 
steadily pursued its way to this day. Following these men, 
and linking them with the living representatives of American 
art, among whom they stand, are Durand, R. W. Weir, Page, 
Huntington, and others—with the deceased painters Elliot, Gray 
and Kensett—who fill a conspicuous and leading position in the 
advancement of American art in its several departments of 
painting. Other leading contemporary artists it is not essential 
to our object to name. They, together with those just men- 
tioned, are prominently before the public. 

Now without specifically inquiring into the relative merits of 
these artists, or determining the character of their individual 
works, we may see in their art, particularly in landscape paint- 
ing, something of a march of progress, broadening and deepen- 
ing with the acquisition of skill and insight, that has placed us 
where we now stand—not upon the highest pinnacle of art, by 
any means, but just at that height where we catch the gleam of 
an effulgence which portends the dawn of a new day. 

This may be accepted as a mere fancy, or it may contain 
the reasonable promise of a fact. If it be urged that some sub- 
stantial grounds other than mere idle prediction are necessary 
to this conclusion, they may be supplied. 

We have now, filling the arena, two generations of living 
artists—a generation either at its prime or about passing into 
shade (who have achieved in some respects a distinct develop- 
ment for American art—freshness, individuality, and a sincere 
aim centred in nature); and a new generation of younger men, 
recently returned from abroad, where they have been schooled 
in the methods and discipline of Munich and Paris. Here, 
then, are two, not necessarily opposing, but certainly distinct, 
phases of art-development existing among us. The situation is 
both novel and stimulating. 
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It is very easy to allow the sympathies to warp the judgment 
in weighing the respective merits of these two bodies of artists. 
Extremists of either class will not hesitate to denounce the 
other in strong terms, exaggerating weak points and disallow- 
ing merit even where it is most conspicuous. Let us study the 
more serious types that are really representative of these two 
distinct phases of American art. 

Individuality in art, and those methods and principles com- 
mon to schools, have always been more or less hostile. Every 
reform in art has begun at the point where these opposing views 
or principles for artistic guidance have broken out into open 
hostility; generally brought about through the attempt to cir- 
cumscribe genius with a strait-jacket—and genius being often 
mistaken for abnormal eccentricity, considering the object of 
this garment, the simile is nota bad one. If we follow these 
opposing views of art-discipline far enough, we will find they 
originate in two radically distinct opinions, underlying all art- 
education. These two general opinions may be thus dis- 
tinguished: One theory holds that the student should have 
within reach what is necessary for his development; that, in the 
absence of this, his faculties may supply the deficiency; but 
that he should be left to follow the bent of his individual 
inclinations with respect to aim and selection, on the ground 
that these inclinations are valuable indications of personal 
aptitude; and that, rather than force upon him prescribed 
disciplinary studies, instruction should be confined to guiding 
and encouraging these tendencies. 

The other theory has for zts end discipline. It ignores the 
particular bent or inclination of the pupil, and proceeds to sub- 
ject him to a rigid course of training in the principles and 
practice of art, with a view to his mastering the means and 
materials for art-production. In short, the latter theory 
assumes that, as art is simply a means of expression, like any 
common language, it must be inculcated grammatically. It 
holds that the student must master the methods and imple- 
ments with which he is to express himself or his subject with 
accuracy and clearness. 

The aim of the first theory centres inthe ultimate purpose 
of the artist; that of the second is centred in discipline or 
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method, ignoring, for the time being, this ultimate purpose. 
In the first case, only the instincts of strong natural talent can 
be the guide to success, which is rarely attained but by excep- 
tional genius; in the second case, mediocrity of talents may be 
made respectable by accuracy of method; and mannerism is 
not uncommonly the result of such enforced discipline, unless 
carefully guarded against. It is claimed by some that medioc- 
rity in art should have no place, while mannerism is the com- 
plete throttling of the true art-instinct—“art made tongue- 
tied by authority.” Here, then, is the avadpan on which these 
opposing theories rest—art as a means of expression, and art 
for the sake of art. 

Now, when we identify the work of many of our older artists 
with the aim to interpret nature as they find it revealed to their 
eyes, true to their native inborn instincts, seeing in the existing 
conditions of our life and time all the elements requisite for true 
and noble art-expression ; when we see in their work some sincere 
attempt, very adequately made, to draw from this source an 
inspiration—we must respect their sincerity and their aim; nor 
should we withhold our reasonable admiration of their success 
in creating an art which is now recognized as in some respects 
distinctively American, and possessing certain qualities of ex- 
cellence that are unsurpassed. Along with this, however, we 
find that which is open to unfavorable criticism. We find a 
general lack of thoroughness of method. While there are some 
noted exceptions to this, the general effect of our exhibitions 
suggests a want of executive skill, a thinness of method which 
has often the appearance of weakness. It is seldom that we 
meet. with accurate drawing, strong effects of chiaroscuro, 
depth and richness of coloring. These are qualities in which 
our art is often lacking; while, on the other hand, the intellec- 
tual and dramatic conceptions of a subject are rarely vigorous 
or profound. Our artists have too often been content to treat 
of the milder phases of nature and of human character; and 
these milder phases they have rendered with feeling. It can- 
not be said that we Americans do not feel very deeply. Our 
lines of character may not always be the strongly-marked fur- 
rows of experience, but they are the well-defined evidence of 
hopeful, earnest purpose, of high aspiration, which, in spite of 
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our weaknesses and our faults—that are but too apparent— 
command the respect of every civilized people. Our true char- 
acter, to be understood, needs to be aroused by those deeper 
convictions which great emergencies call forth. But in the 
hum-drum of everyday life we easily lapse into superficial 
moods; and unless our daily life and our general habits of 
thought are serious, we cannot expect to find very great ear- 
nestness in our art. It would be unjust to underrate that sin- 
cerity of aim which does exist, and which has always existed 
among certain of our leading artists—a sincerity of aim which 
commands the highest respect. Let us take Kensett for an 
example. Whoever enjoyed the privilege of Kensett’s friend- 
ship must have been struck with his devotedness to his art. 
Not only did he himself exhibit an entire devotion to every 
thing that could advance the profession, but in his own per- 
sonal character and life he made every one with whom he came 
in contact respect the dignity of that calling of which he was a 
worthy representative. He was an untiring student of nature. 
The walls of his capacious studio were not only literally lined 
with his studies, but large stacks of canvases leaned against 
them—the records of many a summer’s work, of a life’s labor. 
His nature was an exceedingly sensitive one, yet manly and 
true. His pictures reflected his character. Every one is 
familiar with them. They are full of tenderness and pathos— 
if they ave landscapes—and there is a grace and charm of man- 
ner in his art which inspires reverie. His aim was absorbed 
in those simple, pastoral truths of nature which require for 
their right expression delicate feeling and a sensitive touch. 
Now, while we recognize these finer qualities in his art, and 
yield them our hearty praise, we must acknowledge the fact that 
this praise is growing more and more qualified as it becomes 
discriminative. We find our standards of estimate are chang- 
ing, perhaps maturing. We now declare that Kensett’s pictures, 
while possessing sincerity of aim, truth of expression, and fine 
feeling, are lacking in body and force. His method is thin, flat, 
monotonous—his landscapes have often the appearance of a 
stained film or mist suspended between the observer and the 
reality. Of this we are growing more and more impatient. Art, 
in common with literature, is now seeking to get nearer the 
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reality, to “see the thing as it really is,” to grasp the object with 
palpable truth in its expressive values and characteristic facts. 
We need not conceal this change of feeling, for it is grounded 
in sincerity and truth. We see, then, that a generation of art- 
ists of whom we have selected Kensett as a representative, is 
receding into the past, and a new generation, full of promise, 
but as yet lacking in fulfilment, is pressing forward. One word 
more of simple justice and praise for the old, before considering 
the characteristic tendencies of the new generation. 

These men, who have collectively lifted our art upon that 
elevated plane which a just criticism freely accords it, have not 
been lacking in true art-faculty, nor are they likely to be sur- 
passed in sincerity of aim by the new generation. They have 
achieved their praiseworthy position in spite of a general ab- 
sence of thorough technical discipline—a misfortune that is 
shared equally by every other profession in America, when 
contrasted with the severity of prolonged discipline essential 
to success in the leading nations of Europe. They, too, have 
won for it the distinction of originality, which has given our 
landscape art a character that is peculiarly its own. They have 
not sought to mimic the virtues of an art that is foreign to our 
national instincts; but they have steadfastly adhered to those 
instincts which spring out of our own peculiar conditions of 
life. This is a true function of art. That quality in art which 
endures throughout all the changes of fashion and of ephem- 
eral thought, is the touch of nature which is self-forgetful and 
absorbed. If the new generation rival the old in this, and yet 
superadd greater thoroughness of technical qualities, then will 
our art make one more step forward toward that elevated 
plane which can only be attained by larger sympathies and 
deeper convictions than have yet manifested themselves perva- 
sively in our national life. 

Now, let us consider the characteristics of the new genera- 
tion, who have unfurled their banner most auspiciously with an 
exhibition in New York, designed as an offset to the National 
Academy—the accepted representative of the existing condition 
of American art, before the advent of these young men as an 
organized body of artists. We will not include with them cer- 
tain older artists, with whom they have chosen to associate 
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themselves, for the reason that these older artists are members 
of the Academy, and doubtless have been accorded an honorary 
place among their younger brethren on the ground of their 
having studied abroad. 

The majority, then, of these young men have studied in the 
schools of Paris and Munich—the latter influence perhaps pre- 
dominating—and after several years of arduous discipline, and 
the breathing of an art-atmosphere that has well filled and ex- 
panded their artistic lungs, they have returned home to put in 
practice the knowledge and technical skill they have thus 
acquired. The merest glance at their united display suffices to 
kindle enthusiasm and stimulate hope. There is a tone and 
vigor in their art which offers decided contrast to similar exhi- 
bitions with which we have long been familiar. 

But it will not do for the critical sense to lapse into 
quietude, and yield up its judicial aim in the presence of these 
first impressions. Let us weigh the impressions as they enter 
the mind. Let us avoid those rude contrasts which only admit 
the extremes of black and white, without recognizing the infi- 
nite shades of half-tone that hold the finer truths and comprise 
the juster relations of merit in art, as in every thing else. Let 
us avoid, likewise, those hasty conclusions which say of the 
new, “It is true,” and of the old, “It is false.” What we con- 
ceive to be true may contain the false, and what we deem false 
may be in part luminous with truth. Our art will not be over- 
turned by this new upheaval, though it may be greatly shaken 
by it. It is not revolution ; it is rather hoped that it #ay mean 
progress. This is yet to be determined. When men’s sympa- 
thies are deeply enlisted in a cause, they are impatient of that 
cooler judgment which only yields them a half recognition, 
which withholds in part that full agreement with their views 
which they demand. These young men are deeply in earnest; 
that is plainly apparent. But earnest men have lived and died 
in art—are now living among us—whose passionate devotion 
to the highest ends of art is none the less true, though they 
may not be banded with their associates of either class, but 
silently pursue their steadfast aim. 

If we were to contrast briefly the discipline of Paris and 
Munich, we should say that the former school appears to aim at 
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thoroughness of form, and those values which rest in form as 
a basis of art; while the latter school is largely occupied with 
the technicalities of painting—effective methods of brush-work, 
and the clever use of vehicle. The former attains results which 
are perhaps more permanently valuable to the student, and 
which subject him less to the danger of mannerism; while the 
latter gives him an immediate facility of method, which is both 
attractive and brilliant. Neither system ventures even re- 
motely, so far as we can detect, to direct the art-faculty toward 
any very original or profound insight of nature, and the uses of 
nature in effecting true creations of art. That is—and our judg- 
ment may be very inadequate, for it is entirely founded upon 
the productions of these young men—these works, comprising 
the first exhibition of “The Society of American Artists,” seem 
to suggest that these young painters—not all, but most of them 
—have before them and filling their minds, a master, through 
whose eyes they see nature; while nature is adapted by them, 
in their choice of subject as well as treatment, to this conven- 
tional, or, at all events, mannered method of viewing her. We 
do not here, therefore, escape the evils that our art has been 
charged with ; but we are in danger of merely having one man- 
nerism—and that foreign to our natural instincts—substituted 
for another, which, whatever may be said of its shortcomings, 
was of a less artificial growth—one remove, not fo removes, 
from nature. Is there not, we may ask, some decided similarity 
in the work of these young men who have studied in Munich ? 
Is there not a surprising equality of grade, of technical manner, 
of artifice, of choice of subject for its mere picturesqueness and 
adaptability to the ends of their ¢echnigue ? These are questions 
forced upon us by the deliberate study of their pictures, and re- 
luctantly asked. We do not believe our motives will be impugned 
for this frank questioning of these technical surprises, with which 
these younger men have stormed the walls of the old academy 
and blown their bugle note of challenge to honorable competi- 
tion. They have the sympathy of every academician whose 
sympathy is worth having, and no true artist can withhold his 
admiration of their pluck and promise. They have returned 
as students just entering on their career as artists. The true 
test of their merits will rest in their ability to subject their at- 
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tractive technical methods to the expression of that which lies 
about them ready to be quarried from our everyday life; that 
simple nature, without strain or affectation, which made the 
Greeks true artists of the Beautiful, inasmuch as they were the 
interpreters of their own life and time. Let us not forestall 
criticism, but allow time to determine what shall. live on after 
our feverish fashions and half-fledged opinions shall have per- 
ished. Perhaps the effigies of these younger men may then fill 
the niches from which older statues have fallen; perhaps not. 

There remains to be considered, then, this fact: Is there in- 
dication of a renewed vigor and life put forth by these younger 
men? There certainly is. Is this in the right direction— 
namely, that of advancing, with distinctive individuality, Ameri- 
can art as such? Not American art as a mere mimicry of 
French or German art, or as an imitation of the style of this 
master or that, be he Piloty or Michael Angelo; art, not merely 
“for the sake of art,”’ nor yet as the “‘ mere vehicle of thought,” 
but as an impassioned expression of emotional impulse ad- 
dressing the moral sense through the sensibility, and finding the 
means for this in the visible commonplace of everyday life. 
This is the problem, not yet completely solved by either the old 
or the new generation of artists; but that they both are guided 
and animated by earnest purpose, is not to be doubted. We 
are not yet prepared, however, to abnegate that excellence in 
our maturer art which is hardly surpassed, in certain particulars, 
by the art of any contemporary people. Allston’s “ Spalatro,” 
and Trumbull’s “Death of Warren” and “ Death of Mont- 
gomery,” are not excelled anywhere for impressive action, 
dramatic interest, absorbed natural expression of feature under 
strong emotion, on a plane quite superior to that of the 
merely picturesque. They are conceived with a certain eleva- 
tion of thought, just conception of character, and true regard 
for spontaneity of action, which is very unusual, and quite un- 
surpassed in recent art. In technical qualities, also, these pic- 
tures are surprisingly skilful. 

We have had, likewise, portraits by Stuart, Elliot, Page, 
Furness, Hunt, and Huntington, which would command atten- 
tion and respect in any salon; while in landscape there have 
been individual works by Cole, Inness, Gifford, Church, McEntee, 
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Colman and others which have not their superior inthis branch 
of art; marked by decided individuality, grandeur of concep- 
tion, and adequate thoroughness of rendering, which will place 
them permanently where they belong, only to be surpassed 
by a profounder genius than has yet inspired contemporaneous 
landscape-art. We do not mean to say that these artists are 
always equal, or that even their individual, representative works 
are above criticism; we do not mean that they are faultless— 
mature and adequate in every technical quality—for they are 
not; indeed, in every one of them we might point out con- 
spicuous faults, inadequacies, want of skill. Faultlessness of 
execution is not the highest end of art. The compensation 
rests in their aim, and in their power to move the sensibility 
effectively and naturally; while it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of wider diversity of style and greater individuality of 
methods than these works suggest. Let us not forget this in 
praising the promise of the younger artists. 

There are certain almost deceptive imitations of Corot, Diaz, 
Turner, Piloty, Fichel, Géréme, Daubigny, Cabanel, and so on, 
among the works of these younger men, which will not actually 
deceive or lead astray the cooler judgment of reflecting people, 
who have their own estimate of the merit of originality in art. 
This truer merit is not lacking among the younger artists. 
Among these weeds and parasites just cited, we see genuine, 
hearty plants erecting themselves and putting forth the promise 
of flower and fruit. Education will not alone effect this end; 
thorough method and discipline will not bring it about, how- 
ever these may aid and equip the artist. There must be, as 
well, high thinking, individuality of aim, and a purpose to attain 
that great and true end of art which kindles the moral sense 
while it delights the feeling. Not that dry, unartistic, and 
merely illustrative aim with which a Kaulbach would render art 
merely a vehicle for the expression of prosaic thought; nor yet, 
on the other extreme, that equally partial misconception which 
would make painting mere decoration—a bouquet of color, an 
esthetic spot of chiaroscuro. Decoration has its place in art, 
and the power of painting to express thought has its place; but 
emotional ideas, directed, but not too rigidly shaped, sugges- 
tive, stimulating, elevating, and breathing the moral sense 
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through the avenues of feeling—palpable and palpitating, yet 
spiritual and pure—this isa higher and truer aim, and this alone 
makes the artist a poet and a seer, and art one of man’s noblest 
legacies to man. 

Now what is the artist’s place in the social economy of life? 
He is not a mountebank; he does not cater to zd/e amusement. 
Whatever notions Shakespeare may have entertained respecting 
the management of his Globe Theatre, he did not compose his 
plays and create his stupendous characters with an ephemeral 
end in view. The artist must certainly gratify the senses; but 
should he stop there? Will he not rather say that through the 
windows of sense he will create an image that will make melody 
in the mind and heart? 


‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 


. 


When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 

Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” ! 

It is so simple a thing to say, in a general way, what art 
should do, and what it should not do; what the artist should 
seek, and what he should avoid, that one grows weary of these 
platitudes. But let us endeavor to be more specific in defining 
our ideas. 

We have seen Americans settling abroad as artists, not for 
honest purposes of study, but that they might bask in what 
they are pleased to term “a congenial art-atmosphere.” There 
they linger out a sort of exotic existence—browbeaten by the 
overmastery of minds occupied in the same pursuit, having the 
advantage of successive generations rooted in the soil—until 
individuality, courage, national identity, and even common 
manliness of characteris endangered. One is reminded by them 
of Emerson’s wisdom : 


‘*Who bides at home, nor looks abroad, 
Carries the eagles and masters the sword.” 


1Keats’ ‘‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn.” 
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The very choice of subjects engaging the attention of many of 
these artists grows out of a sort of epicurean dilettanteism. 
And how should it be otherwise; for are they not removed out 
of the flow of vital conditions in which they were born and 
reared? Art does not consist of merely picturesque concep- 
tions of costume; of painted contadinas decked in spangles and 
ribbons; nor is its truest function the merely intellectual, care- 
fully wrought-out stories of times out of mind, full of interesting 
archeological research, but no longer accepted with the faith 
and conviction that is essential to art. A panathenaic proces- 
sion had once a meaning for the Athenians, kindling a glow on 
their cheeks and sending the life-blood bounding through their 
veins on those serene mornings in Greece; but we can only 
understand this through our intellectual sympathies coldly 
awakened. It has no intensity of meaning for us, no real hold 
on the heart, no faith, no hope, no promise. Our lines of art 
cannot enwreath these glad forms with that tenderness and 
pathos which doubtless caused the Greek artist’s hand to trem- 
ble with suppressed delight as he chiselled them in marble. We 
look in upon all this “askance and strangely,” not really under- 
standing it, but pretending to a sympathy we do not, cannot 
feel. 

And the same may be said of our modern medizvalists. We 
cannot revive that peculiar religious fervor which found natu- 
ral and spontaneous expression in the ecclesiastical art and 
symbolism of the middle ages. If we affect this, it becomes 
mere sentimentality, an intellectual sentimentality it may be, 
but none the less removed from true sentiment, however curious 
and learned. In art, it will not do to let the intellect work with- 
out theheart. The feelings, the impulses, the passions, these are 
at the root of all true art, as they are the moving, underlying 
energies of life itself. We cannot doubt that human life has 
everywhere, now as in times past—in America as in Greece, as 
in Italy, as in France—all the requisites for great art. If the 
art-instinct be properly directed—not to seeking in nature for 
that which corresponds to our preconceived notions of what 
makes a picture, but rather with the conviction that what inter- 
ests us in nature will surely interest us in the picture, and make 
the picture—in spite of all that may be said about masters, and 
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schools, and discipline, and method, and vehicle, and what not, 
which have their place but not the pre-eminence. While the 
earnestness and study that are directed to technical acquirements 
are sure to perfect these means and render them attractive, yet, 
for the real advancement of American art we must look to those 
who, while they value the means of pictorial art, direct their 
principal earnestness and study to seeking those higher values 
in character and beauty which have far greater significance for 
those who constitute the great body of lovers of art, and who 
form the true audience of the artist; otherwise we must take 
the ground that poetry is not for the people, but for the gram- 
marian who can dissect the verse and designate its quantities. 
Art is not alone for artists, but for man; and it is needless to 
add that man, in the most intelligent sense, knows where to 
place the pre-eminence. 

Let the artistic insight search deeply into nature and human 
action, and it will find pictures in stones—certainly in that toil 
and labor which consecrate and render even religious, as well 
as beautiful, such simple subjects as engaged the art of Jean 
Francois Millet, who, while he took nature for his model, did 
not mistake his model—if he ever employed one—for nature. 
Our own life is equally teeming with similar subjects, perhaps 
less happily clothed with quaintness, but far more worthy of 
engaging the thought of the painter than that “ picturesque 
material’’ which is often so cleverly and gracefully disposed in 
the pictures and workshops of inferior artists. The zxsthetic 
should doubtless have its place, but the deeper impulses should 
likewise manifest themselves in art, if it is to have any perma- 
nent hold on the affections or on the mind. Our older artists 
have not all lost sight of this, and in the work of some few of 


the lin Se men there is evidence of its hearty recognition. 
JouHN F. WEIR. 


THE MIRACLE OF CREATION. 


HE account of the creation of the world, as given in the 

first chapter of the Bible, has always been greatly admired 
for its beauty and sublimity. The sentence with which it com- 
mences, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth,” is a grand rhetorical synthesis which brings the whole 
subject under a single view of the mind, and the subsequent 
analysis unrolls the vast picture in a succession of animated 
scenes. But this is only one of its least remarkable traits. 
Hence we find that even a heathen rhetorician and philosopher, 
the amiable and accomplished Longinus, could not withhold 
from it his meed of praise; for in his celebrated work on. The 
Sublime he thus speaks of it in comparison with the beauties 
of Homer: “So, also, the Jewish lawgiver, who was no common 
man, exhibits the power of the Deity in a manner worthy of 
its excellency, as follows: God said—what does he say? ‘Let 
there be light, and it was; let the earth be, and it was.’”’ The 
sublimity of this representation of the infinite power of God is 
probably unrivalled in the literature of the world. 

The great theme which it presents for contemplation is the 
creation of the universe. The expression, “In the beginning,” 
carries the mind back through all the dim ages of the past, in 
order to portray to the imagination the origin of all created 
things. Its indefiniteness is eminently suitable to the subject. 
For it does not chronologically determine any particular time 
when the creation took place, nor, indeed, is there in the sub- 
sequent Scriptures any information from which it is possible 
to form a satisfactory estimate of the age of the world. There 
has been no science of chronology revealed from heaven, any 
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more than of other things which are the legitimate subjects 
of scientific investigation. There is no reason to think that 
the apostles or writers of the New Testament regarded the 
Scriptures as containing an inspired chronology. For they 
quoted from the Septuagint translation as freely as from the 
original, notwithstanding, if a full chronology could be made out 
from the sacred records, this version of the Old Testament would 
give nearly fifteen hundred years more for the age of the world 
than can be gathered from the Hebrew. They did not even 
notice this, nor similar discrepancies, which seems to warrant 
the inference that they did not regard them as of sufficient im- 
portance. 

It is true, indeed, that learned and able men have taken the 
greatest pains to work up a sacred chronology from the data sup- 
plied in the Hebrew Scriptures. But no two of them agree in 
their results, so that these are of noauthority. Norcan this be 
a matter of surprise to any one who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine for himself the materials out of which these elaborate 
systems are constructed, which are nothing else than the geneal- 
ogies interspersed here and there in the historical records, and 
which a child may see were never intended, and are totally un- 
trustworthy for any such purpose. For they freely apply the 
terms father and son to grandfathers and grandsons, and even 
to remote ancestors and descendants; and they leave out, or 
skip over, two or three, and sometimes as many as thirty or 
forty generations atatime. Thus in the genealogy of our Lord 
himself, Matthew leaves out many links in the chain, which are 
elsewhere supplied. The first words of his Gospel are, ‘‘ The 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the 
son of Abraham.” Now, if this statement stood alone, it would 
appear that Christ was the son, and not a remote descendant 
of David ; and so of David with respect to Abraham. In this 
case, there are at least thirty-eight or forty generations omitted, 
and how many more there are no means of determining. Hence 
it appears that the attempt to construct a final chronology 
out of such materials is preposterous. That great and good 
men should have wasted so much labor, learning, and ingenuity 
in building up these imaginary schemes, is one of those things 
which must be classed with the many attempts which have been 
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made, and which have not yet ceased, to discover or invent a 
perpetual motion. 

The Holy Scriptures leave science perfectly free within her 
own sphere—as in all other things so in this—to determine by 
her own methods the age of the world and the length of time 
during which it has been inhabited by man. They teach noth- 
ing opposed to any conclusions upon these and similar ques- 
tions which may be established upon strictly scientific evidence. 
If it should be proved that the earth is millions of years old, and 
that it has been inhabited by man for a much longer time than 
has been supposed, Christians may accept these results with 
entire satisfaction, and without the least detriment to their faith 
in the Scriptures. 

Another thing in this account which seems worthy of obser- 
vation is, that it assumes the being or.existence of God, with- 
out attempting to prove or account for it in any way. For, 
in this respect, there is a striking contrast between the 
Christian Scriptures and other ancient books which pretend to 
divine inspiration. In those counterfeits of the true coin 
there are often the most labored attempts to trace the gene- 
alogies of the gods, which are always absurd because it is 
manifestly impossible to conceive of an origin for that in which 
all other things originated. One cannot even make an effort 
to form such a conception without involving himself in the 
labyrinths of an infinite series, in which there is always some- 
thing of whose existence no rational account can be given. 
Instead of leading into the mazes of this inextricable perplex- 
ity, the sacred writers begin with God in the exercise of all his 
personal and creative attributes, and simply refer to “‘ the crea- 
tion of the world,” as being in itself such evidence of “his eter- 
nal power and Godhead,” that none but “the fool” can say 
“in his heart, ‘There is no God.’ ” 

The reasonableness or validity of this assumption is denied 
by none but atheists, who are shut up to one of the following 
alternatives, namely, that the universe came into being of it- 
self, or that it has always existed. But the former of these 
is utterly inconceivable, for it is a necessary truth that 
whatever begins to be must be produced by some cause exte- 


rior to itself. All science rests upon the foundation of this 
e 
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truth, so that, if it be not such, there is no such thing as science. 
The other alternative, that the universe has always existed, 
is a possible conception, and one which can hardly be refuted 
to the satisfaction of those who hold it. Yet it has been re- 
jected by the great mass of mankind in all ages, including the 
noblest minds and most eminent characters the world has ever 
known. Without undertaking to refute it here, it is assumed 
that the world has not always existed; consequently, that it 
had a cause or Creator. What follows will have no force 
with any who cannot proceed upon this assumption. For, 
after all that can be said upon this subject, it is “through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the word 
of God, so that the things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear.” 

It is now proposed to examine this primary fact of creation 
in its bearings upon the vexed question of the probability of the 
occurrence of miracles in the subsequent history of the world; in 
other words, to contemplate the subject of miracles from the 
point of view of the primal miracle of creation. This is a high 
vantage-ground; for skepticism or faith, with respect to such 
manifestations of the power of God, turns very much upon one’s 
stand-point. Considering only the uniformity of physical laws, 
miracles are altogether improbable, and the burden of proof 
rests upon their defenders. But standing where the world is 
placed, at the opening of God’s revelation to man, on this first 
and greatest of all miracles, it will be seen that the antecedent 
probability is all in favor of the truth of later miracles, and 
that the burden of proof rests upon those who maintain that 
they have never been wrought. For miracles must be expected 
to occur in the subsequent history of a world which originated 
in a miracle. 

The first thing, then, to be considered is, whether the crea. 
tion of the world was a miracle in the true and proper sense 
of the word. The solution of this question will depend, of 
course, upon the conception of what a miracle is. The simplest 
definition is the following: a miracle is an act or work of God 
in the external world which cannot be comprehended under 
the law of uniformity in physical causation, and to which the 
power of created beings is inadequate. But in referring such 
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manifestations exclusively to the power of God, it is neither 
affirmed nor denied that inferior and even wicked spirits may 
produce results having all the appearance of miracles; for the 
present purpose does not require the discussion of this curious 
question. A miracle, as here defined, can be wrought by no 
other than the power of God acting in a manner extraneous 
to the uniformity of nature’s laws. Yet does it in nowise 
imply their abolition, violation, or suspension. Even in the 
raising of the dead, the laws of gravitation, chemical, capil- 
lary and electrical attraction and repulsion, polarity of light, 
correlation and conservation of forces, together with all other 
physical laws which have ever been discovered or named, re- 
main in full operation and retain their absolute uniformity. 
Let any one who speaks of a miracle as a violation or sus- 
pension of the laws of nature be required to name the par- 
ticular law which is supposed to be violated or suspended, and 
he will immediately see that no such thing is implied even 
in the greatest miracle that was ever wrought. But a true 
miracle cannot be ranged under any physical law, nor ascribed 
to any physical cause, whether light, or heat, or electricity, or 
chemical attraction, or any other of the forces which operate 
uniformly in nature. A fact called miraculous, if attributed 
to any of these, even if possibly it may hereafter be accounted 
for by some as yet undiscovered physical law or force, ceases 
thereby to be regarded as a miracle in the sense here de- 
fined. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the distinction between 
miracles and natural phenomena which is given in this defini- 
tion does not turn upon the conception of a different power or 
cause in the two cases. The power is regarded ultimately as 
the same in both; its mode of operation only is different, as 
being either uniform or abnormal. The forces of nature are 
conceived of as ultimately depending upon the uniform action 
of the power or will of God, and physical phenomena as the 
final results of his agency, no less than miracles themselves. 
But this conception requires to be verified 

Either, then, the forces of nature are ultimately to be re- 
ferred to the energy of the divine will; or they are the acts of 
inferior spirits; or they are the properties of matter; or they 
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are entities in themselves. For no other conception of them 
has ever been, or can be, formed; nor, indeed, can all these. 
For as entities in themselves they are absolutely inconceivable, 
notwithstanding many scientists are accustomed to speak of 
“matter and force” as if these two were co-ordinate existences. 
It is impossible to form a conception of force otherwise 
than as the act or property of some being or substance. As 
material properties they are conceivable, but that this is not 
the true conception of them may be evinced by many consid- 
erations—especially by this, that it is inconsistent with the in- 
ertia, or essential passivity of matter, upon which all astrono- 
mical and physical science depends. For if a body cannot move 
itself, how can it by its own power move other bodies? Hence 
it was maintained by Sir Isaac Newton that the attraction of 
gravitation, for example, could not be a property of matter, 
but must be conceived of as a force acting from without upon 
matter. Moreover, the primary conception of force is derived 
from the consciousness of one’s own voluntary acts in moving 
his hands or feet, or other members of the body. But for this 
consciousness of voluntary causality men would know nothing 
whatever of causation or force; in all the on-goings of the uni- 
verse only precedence and sequence would appear as the bare 
succession of phenomena. Now, this conception of force, so 
obtained, cannot be legitimately extended to any substance 
or being that is incapable of volition. Consequently there is 
no evidence that original causality, or force, can be exerted by 
any but voluntary beings; in other words, all such force must 
ultimately depend upon will-power. Hence it is necessary to 
ascribe the forces of nature to spiritual agency, mediate or im- 
mediate—either to that of God himself, or to that of created 
spirits, such as angels or demons, This latter view, with respect 
to angels or demons, is held by some eminent modern theolo- 
gians, as it was also by Proclus and the eclectic philosophers of 
ancient times, and perhaps by Plato himself; but it appears ex- 
tremely fanciful, and altogether inconsistent with the precision 
and uniformity, but above all, with the unity and infinite power 
which these forces manifest. The only conception of them 
which remains is, that they depend, in the last analysis, upon 
the uniform energy of the will of God; and this view is held 
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and strenuously maintained by some of the most eminent phys- 
icists of modern times. It will be seen in the sequel that it is 
altogether scriptural. 

Now, with this conception of the forces of nature, it is mani- 
fest that the phenomena of light, heat, electricity, gravitation, 
and the like, the germination and growth of plants and animal 
bodies, the productions of nature, differ from miracles especially 
in this, that they fall under the law of uniformity in causation. 
For every such phenomenon there is an antecedent physical 
cause, which is always the same for the same effect. The 
force of gravitation is the one such cause for the falling of a 
body to the ground wherever it occurs. Hence there is ab- 
solute uniformity in all the operations of nature, strictly so 
called. This is their specific character. 

This definition also regards false miracles as phenomena 
produced by uniform or physical causation, but which men 
ascribe to non-uniform spiritual agency, either because they 
are themselves deceived, or because they seek to impose upon 
others. For, whenever any thing occurs of which the true 
cause is unknown, it may either be ascribed to some occult 
physical force or regarded asa miracie. The former is char- 
acteristic of science, the latter of superstition. The scriptural 
view is the golden mean between these two extremes, namely, 
that there are such things as miracles, but that nothing is to 
be received as such, except phenomena for which natural causes 
are not only undiscoverable, but rationally inconceivable. 

This definition of miracle may be still further illustrated 
and confirmed by the historical relations between science and 
superstition. For it is the specific function of science to 
explain the phenomena of nature by ranging them under the 
laws of uniform causation; while superstition consists in 
ascribing them to non-uniform spiritual agency. Consequently 
wherever superstition has reigned science has been feeble ; and 
as science has made progress superstition has declined. Thus 
in the earliest ages, and still wherever the light of science or 
Christianity has not penetrated, the people are under the domin- 
ion of gloomy and cruel superstitions. The negro population of 
the west coast of Africa is diminishing at the present time from 
the enormous destruction of human life constantly going on by 
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the poison-ordeal for the detection of witchcraft. For the be- 
lief in witchcraft seems to be the only religion of the people, 
and every case of natural sickness or death is ascribed to 
supernatural agency. Even among the Jews of the Old Tes- 
tament, with all their light of divine revelation, the worship 
of the golden calves was with difficulty suppressed, while 
that of “Moloch, horrid king,” prevailed to a late period, 
with other similar abominations, all resting upon pretended 
miracles. Among the Greeks and other pagan peoples, in 
the earlier stages of their history, almost every natural phe- 
nomenon was ascribed to supernatural agency and regarded as 
a miracle. Hence that rabble of divinities which were the 
objects of their superstitious worship—gods of the earth, air, 
and ocean; gods of the sun, moon, and stars; gods of the day 
and of the night ; a god for every season, stream, and tree, and 
for every passion of the human heart. But when science began 
to make progress among them, when the true causes of natural 
phenomena began to be discovered, the gods retired to the tops 
of the mountains. If now you would find one you must ascend 
the steeps of Mount Olympus or Mount Ida. And when it was 
discovered that uniform causes, the same as in the populous 
plains and along the fertile banks of the streams, were in 
full operation upon the summits of the loftiest mountains, 
the gods took flight to the skies, and dwelt in their golden 
palaces above the firmament. Yet even there they were 
not allowed to rest, but were warred upon by the earth-born 
Titans; in which final conflict, however, these last enemies 
were overthrown, and paid the penalty of their crimes. Such 
Titans are the materialists and pantheists of modern science, 
who would banish the Creator from the world he has created, 
and who may read their fate in this old heathen prophecy. 

Yet one can well afford to be patient with these painful nega- 
tions into which foolish scientists are betrayed by their excess 
of zeal, especially when the inestimable benefits of science are 
seen in every department of human life, but most of all in 
religion. For both these grand sources of truth and human well- 
being, religion and science, are from God, though in different 
ways ; and their reciprocal influence is such that neither can do 
without the other. On the one hand, the intellectual faculties 
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of man have their deepest roots in his moral and spiritual nature, 
through which they draw their richest nourishment from the 
infinite of truth; and thus, in distinction from the mere animal 
mind, they are rendered capable of growth and development 
from generation to generation, fromageto age. And allscience, 
properly so called, is the intellectual grasp of the raw material 
of truth, subjecting it to the formsand laws of thought. Science 
itself, therefore, is truly a blossom and fruit of faith, and can- 
not attain to its utmost and permanent development except 
upon the soil of religion. On the other hand, scientific culture 
is the most powerful and effectual means of developing and 
purifying the intellect, in order that it may become capable of 
appreciating the evidences of true religion in distinction from 
baleful superstitions. This, doubtless, is the reason why Chris- 
tianity, with its transcendent claims upon the faith of mankind, 
always prevails wherever science is cultivated, and why there 
is not even a possibility of any other religion in the bosom 
of modern civilization. 

The benign influence of science upon faith, however, is most _ 
conspicuous in the emancipation of the human mind from — 
the paralyzing terrors and hideous cruelties of superstition. 
For unenlightened faith does not teach men to discriminate be- 
tween true and false miracles, nor in any other respect between 
truth and falsehood in religion. Consequently it cannot effect- 
ually guard mankind against the influence of superstition. Nay, 
inasmuch as faith mightily stimulates the imagination, it predis- 
poses the mind, in some sort, to accept as miraculous, pheno- 
mena which can be otherwise explained. There is abundant 
evidence upon this point in the idolatries of the Jews in an- 
cient times, in the superstitions of medieval and modern Roman- 
ism, and in those which yet remain in the Protestant Church. 
The overthrow of superstition is one of the grand results of 
science, as stimulated, quickened, and developed by the Script- 
ures; and this it accomplishes chiefly by discovering the phys. 
ical causes of those phenomena which otherwise are sure to 
be regarded as miraculous. 

Having thus defined and elucidated the nature of the mir- 
acle, as an act or work of God which is not in uniformity with 
the course of nature, it will be seen at a glance that the crea- 
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tion of the world falls under this definition. For “in the be- 
ginning” there was no pre-existing course of nature in uniform- 
ity with which the creation could stand, and consequently no 
physical cause by which it can be explained. The supposition 
of any such cause involves a palpable contradiction, inasmuch 
as it implies that nature, which is the system of uniform causa- 
tion, existed before it began to exist. Nor does it matter how 
far back in time the first creative act of God may be sought, 
whether six thousand or six millions of years, nor how different 
the things originally created may have been from their present 
condition. It may even be conceded here, what on mere 
scientific evidence can be strenuously denied, that all existing 
things have been developed by uninterrupted uniform causa- 
tion from the elemental star-dust of the astronomers, yet that 
star-dust, if it was the first thing created, must have originated 
without a physical cause—that is, by a miraculous act of the 
Creator. 

Thus, supposing there ever was any creation at all, if matter 
be not eternal—although there had been no other miracle in the 
history of the world—yet here in its origin there is one at least, 
and one which covers a great deal of ground. For this mirac- 
ulous origin of the world pours a flood of light upon the ques- 
tion whether the occurrence of miracles in its subsequent his- 
tory is, or is not, a credible or probable thing; and, in fact, af- 
fords a strong presumption against absolute uniformity in all 
the subsequent operations of divine power. For since God, as 
in this case, has once acted in a manner not in uniformity with 
any thing in the past, such exercise of his power is established 
as one of the modes in which it is competent for him to act; 
since he has wrought one miracle, he may, for aught that ap- 
pears, have seen it equally wise and good to work others; and 
since that one miracle was the creation of the world, it is reason- 
able to expect its subsequent development, or history, would 
partake, in some degree at least, of the miraculous character of 
its origin; in other words, the antecedent probability, or pre- 
sumption, stands not against miracles, as is commonly supposed, 
but strongly in their favor. 

But in order to estimate this presumption at any thing 
like its full value, it is necessary here to take into consideration 
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the old and commonly received truth, that the natures, charac- 
ters, or essences of things are in their beginnings. The peculiar 
nature of the oak is in the acorn, and so of all other plants after 
their kinds. The nature of the lion is in the lion’s cub, and so 
of all other species of animals. The nature of man was in the 
first man, and so of all other created beings. Moreover, the 
peculiar natures of things often stand out unveiled in their origin 
more conspicuously than in any subsequent stage of their de- 
velopment. A beautiful example of this may be observed in 
the young of some domesticated animals which bear the pre- 
cise and uniform marks of their former wild state, although these 
had long previously disappeared from their progenitors under 
the modifying influences of domestication. This principle is well 
understood, and has been applied with magnificent results, by the 
men of science. Hence that flood of light which the lamented 
Agassiz, by his studies in embryology, has poured upon the phys- 
ical constitution of man, upon the whole subject of natural his- 
tory, and, it may be added, upon the most fundamental truths 
of religion. For his work on Classification is incomparably the 
greatest argument in natural theology the world has ever seen. 
Paley, in comparison, is as the watch which one carries in his 
pocket to the whole world of living creatures. 

This principle holds equally good in all historical ‘develop- 
ments. For what is Protestant history but the progressive 
realization of those ideas of individual liberty and personal 
responsibility in which it originated? Nor is it possible to un- 
derstand the history of the American Republic apart from the 
ideas, purposes, and character of those refugees from civil and 
religious oppression who first landed on these shores and 
founded American institutions. Thus, also, the idea that might 
makes right is one upon which heathen Rome was founded, in 
consequence of which it dominated through all her vast history, 
from the rape of the Sabine virgins to the conquest and plun- 
der of the world. In like manner, the history of the Jews— 
what is it to this hour but that of the Abrahamic covenant, in 
which it had its origin? And with what admirable insight Paul, 
in his discourse to the Athenians, seizes upon the germinal 
principle of Greek idolatry, in which it originated, and in the 
development and realization of which its life consisted, namely, 
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that the gods were like men, and therefore could be worthily 
represented and worshipped in human form under images of 
gold and silver and stone, “graven by art, and man’s device”! 
This truth, that the beginnings of things contain their na- 
tures, of which their history is the development or unfolding, 
applies with all its significance to the creation and history of 
the world. For since it originated in a stupendous miracle, the 
miraculous exercise of divine power must be conceived of as 
entering into its constitution, as required for its conservation, 
and as certain to manifest itself in its history. Would it not be | 
a strange and incomprehensible thing if the most essential and 
striking characteristic of the universe in its origin should 
from that moment and for ever disappear—owing its very 
existence to a miracle, if it should never, in the whole course 
of its subsequent history, manifest any thing of a miraculous 
nature? While the nature of the oak is in the acorn, is the 
nature of the acorn not in the oak? Jewish history originated 
in the covenant of Abraham, but the principle of that trans- 
action may not be expected ever again to manifest itself in 
the life of the Jewish people. Greek idolatry sprang from the 
belief that the gods were like men, but it must not be antici- 
pated that it will ever produce a likeness or statue of any god 
in human form. Protestantism originated in the principle of 
individual liberty and responsibility, but it is against all prob- 
ability that there should ever be another exercise of this prin- 
ciple in Protestant history. Such is the preposterous assumption 
of those who, while they admit a primal creation, maintain that 
the occurrence of miracles in the history of the world is against 
probability, and incapable of being substantiated without such 
an array of evidence as is required for no other class of facts. 
But it may be objected to this argument that it proves 
too much, namely, that the whole history of the universe, in so 
far as it depends upon the operations of divine power, should 
partake of a miraculous character. For since the principle in 
which Protestantism originated reappears at every step of its 
progress, the miraculous exercise of the power of God which 
gave birth to the universe, ought, not occasionally but con- 
stantly, to manifest itself. Now this is a perfectly fair objection, 
and requires to be fairly met. The solution of the difficulty, 
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however, is not far to seek, but is found in the conception of a 
miracle already given, and the objection tends to a further con- 
firmation of the definition itself. 

For this definition includes, along with others, these two 
distinct and separable elements, namely, an act of God,:and 
such an exertion of his power as cannot be comprehended 
under the law of uniformity in physical causation. Now, if the 
whole agency of God in nature had been of a non-uniform 
character, it is evident, since all the physical forces depend 
upon his power, that there could have been no such thing as 
law or order in the universe. Consequently science, which is 
the knowledge of laws, would have been impossible; neither 
could there have been any such thing as a rational creation. 
For reason in man involves a recognition of the uniformity of 
such laws as that fire will burn and water will drown, that food 
nourishes and poison kills. It is insanity to think there is no such 
uniformity; nor can it be doubted but that, if the uniform laws 
which now govern the forces and phenomena of nature should 
be broken up, universal insanity in rational creatures would im- 
mediately ensue. Moreover, upon this supposition the creation 
itself could never have passed beyond its first stage of chaos, 
if it could have reached even that; for law and order are the 
fundamental ideas of the universe as a cosmos, apart from which 
it could never have existed. But beyond all this, it is an incon- 
ceivable thing that the whole agency of God in nature should 
be of a non-uniform character; for if it had been such, this 
would have been the uniform mode of his operations. The 
supposition itself, therefore, is self-contradictory. Thus there 
were the best of reasons why the universe was made subject to 
law, why a departure from uniformity in all its phenomena was 
impossible, and why this element of miracle must necessarily be 
of comparatively rare occurrence. 

But, now, with respect to the other of these two elements of 
miracle, the action of the power of God, the case is altogether 
different ; for this is everywhere and always present throughout 
the universe. One form of its manifestation is that of the divine 
sustentation of existence. For God did not only create, but he 
upholds all things by the word of his power, “and by him all 
things consist.” The continuance in existence of that which 
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has been created depends upon the direct and immediate action 
of his will as truly as did the creation itself. But for this all 
things would immediately cease to be, as if they had never 
been. This rock-ribbed earth with all its marble bones, how- 
ever solid and indestructible it may seem, would lose its solid- 
ity, would melt and dissolve as a vapor, and not even a vapor 
would be left. This glorious arch of the heavens, this firma- 
ment whose very name in all languages is significant of its im- 
movable stability, would immediately disappear. What stabil- 
ity in these laws of nature, by which the planets revolve, the 
seasons return, the sun rises and sets, and the earth brings 
forth all her productions! What conservation of the forces of 
nature, so that in all the infinite changes which are constantly 
taking place, not one particle of force is ever expended or lost! 
Yet, if God should cease for one moment to act in nature, 
that moment all this would cease to be. And this subtle es- 
sence in man—this mind, soul, or spirit, by which he thinks, 
feels, and acts—is no less dependent upon uninterrupted susten- 
tation by the power of God than his physical organism. 

But the presence and action of divine power in nature are 
not limited to sustentation. For the physical forces which act 
upon matter and produce most of its phenomena are ulti- 
mately dependent upon the uniform energy of the divine will ; 
so that whatever is done by them, God is the doer of it as truly, 
whether or not as immediately, as in miracles themselves. 
God is the ultimate source of all working power in and through- 
out the physical universe. The uniform modes or methods in 
which he chooses for good and sufficient reasons to work, are 
called the laws of nature. But these laws are not to be con- 
founded with the forces of which they are simply the modes 
of operation; nor are these forces to be identified with the 
properties of matter, the chief of which is inertia. For the 
conception of nature as a vast machine, having its powers 
within and from itself in the properties of matter, or other- 
wise, which God created a great while ago, and which he now 
stands by, or afar off, to watch and direct, as an engineer 
superintends and manages the machinery of a factory, would, 
if it were exhaustively analyzed, be found as self-contradic- 
tory as that of a perpetual motion. But its moral conse- 
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quences are those which are most to be deplored. For if the 
machine be perfect and self-sufficient, as surely the work of 
infinite wisdom and power ought to be, what need or place 
is there for God even as an engineer? Thus by this con- 
ception the Creator is banished from his own creation. The 
omnipresent and ever-active God of the Scriptures becomes 
little more than the deity of the ancient Epicureans, withdrawn 
into some remote corner of infinite space, too far off to concern 
himself with earthly affairs—a god of eternal idleness. And, 
indeed, if he were ever so much concerned for the welfare of 
men, what, according to this conception of him, could he do 
for them, even in their utmost need, subject as they are to the 
immutable and fatal forces of nature, with whose operations God 
has nothing whatever to do? Such views of God render the 
faith of prayer, and all expectation of help from him, simply 
impossible. It is a doctrine of despair. 

The sacred writers know nothing of nature as a system of 
mere matter and force, or of forces originally and independently 
inherent in matter. They everywhere represent the pheno- 
mena of the natural world as ultimately dependent upon the 
action or will of God. There has been in these days a wide de- 
parture from the forms in which the Scriptures express and re- 
veal his omnipresent agency. For where men are accustomed 
to say, it thunders, it rains, the storm rages, the wind blows, 
and the like, in the word of God it is: ‘“‘The fire of God. ... 
God thundereth marvellously with his voice.... He com. 
mandeth and raiseth up the stormy wind. . . . He maketh the 
storm a calm, so that the waves thereof be still. . . . He sendeth 
the springs into the valleys. ... He watereth the hills... . 
He giveth rain upon the earth. . . . These wait all upon thee, 
that thou mayest give them their meat in due season... . 
Thou sendest forth thy breath—they are created. Thou open- 
est thy hand—they are filled with good. Thou takest away 
their breath—they die and return to their dust. . . . Behold 


the fowls of the air. . . . Your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
. . . Consider the lilies of the field... Solomon in all. his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. . . . If God so clothe 
the grass of the field ... how much more shall he clothe 


your... Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? .. 
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and one of them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father.” 

Such is the scriptural representation of the divine agency 
in nature, in accordance with which it is ultimately the power 
of God which works according to the method called the 
law of gravitation, and which moves the planets in their vast 
elliptical orbits around their focal suns. It is God who 
shines in the light of the sun, and quickens the earth with 
his genial influences. He sprouts the germ in the ground, 
and draws the juices of the earth up through its capil- 
lary tubes, and nourishes therewith the growing plant. He 
stretches out its branches, puts forth its leaves, blooms its 
flowers, paints their petals with his own varied and beautiful 
colors, and forms and ripens its delicious fruit. The thunder 
is his voice now as of old. He speaks in the sound of the 
cataract, the storm, and the troubled ocean as truly (though 
in a different manner) as he spoke from the midst of the cloud 
and flame on the summit of Mount Sinai to the many thousands 
of Israel. In the motions of the planetary worlds, in the 
blooming of the flowers, in the fall of the sparrow, his agency 
is manifested as truly (though in a different manner) as it was 
in the raising of Lazarus from the dead. All this he does now, 
whether mediately or immediately, by his own free choice and 
voluntary action, though in a uniform manner, as truly as he 
created the world. For within, under, behind—or howsoever 
otherwise it may be expressed—all the processes, methods, or 
laws and forces of nature, is the power or agency of the one 
only living and true God, upholding and moving all things that 
are characterized by the property of inertia, except so far as 
they may be acted upon by other spiritual agency, as they are 
upheld and moved. 

And not only in the phenomena of nature, strictly so called, 
is this ubiquitous action of the power of God, but also in the 
sustentation and government of the human soul, and of all 
other rational and voluntary creatures, even in the exercise 
of their own freedom and responsibility. For although man’s 
acts are his own, and in no sense the acts of God, yet, in the 
freest exercise of his faculties, he is not independent of God, 
but subject to his influence and under his control. “The 
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king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, and as the rivers 
of water he turneth it whithersoever he will. . . . Surely the 
wrath of man shall praise thee, and the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain.” In this way, that is, by his sovereign con- 
trol and direction of man’s faculties and energies, God is in all 
human history working out his wise and holy and benign pur- 
poses, no less truly than in the world of nature. And, in fine, 
the direct and immediate agency of God is manifested in the 
regeneration and sanctification of human souls, and in all the 
phenomena of spiritual life, in such wise that they would all 
have to be regarded as miraculous, in the full sense of this 
word, if it were not that in them the human agency is insepar- 
ably blended with the divine, and that, though of special grace, 
they partake of something approaching to uniformity. 

Now with these scriptural views of the divine agency in 
nature and in man—views which are held by many distin- 
guished physicists at the present time—it seems that one ele- 
ment of miracles, namely, the action of God, is in divers ways 
present throughout the universe in its whole history. The 
other element, namely, departure from uniformity, was not pos- 
sible nor conceivable except in abnormal and rare cases. Hence 
the objection, that, if the true nature or constitution of the 
world be represented in the miracle of its creation, its whole 
history ought to be miraculous, is of no force; while, at the 
same time, it is found to embody one of the most important of 
all truths, and one which confirms, instead of invalidating, the 
presumption, that miracles, in the full sense of the word, would 
occur; thereby laying a still heavier burden of proof upon those 
who maintain that there never have been any such manifesta- 
tions of divine power. 

Moreover, the counter-presumption of absolute uniformity in 
all the divine operations, upon which over-zealous and one-sided 
scientists lay so much stress, is wholly gratuitous and inconsist- 
ent with the most exalted and perfect ideas that can be formed 
of the Divine Being. For there is not a shadow of proof that 
by such uniformity the best possible results in the government 
and history of the world could be attained. God, in the exer- 
cise of his infinite wisdom and all-comprehending foreknowl- 
edge, for aught that appears, may have the best of reasons for 
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varying his methods of procedure. One such reason may be 
here suggested, namely, that occasional departures from strict 
uniformity would be the most striking and conclusive evidence 
conceivable of his free personality. And there is manifestly a 
great need of just such evidence; for that which is afforded by 
the uniformity of his operations in nature is incomplete or 
obscure; at least there are many whom it fails to convince. 
Hence it is that those scientists who deny the possibility or 
the fact of miracles gravitate, as by inevitable necessity, 
towards either materialism or pantheism; in other words, to 
the denial of the personality of the First Cause; while this 
can never be doubted by any who admit the fact or the possi- 
bility of miraculous phenomena. Also, it is evident of itself 
that the conception of the cause of all things as a free, moral, 
and personal Being, is a nobler and more exalted idea of him 
than that which represents him—or it—as an impersonal and 
fatal force; just as a person is higher in the scale of existence 
than a thing—as a man is a nobler being than a steam-engine. 
The truth is, that absolute reason, which is the principle of 
uniformity in the divine operations, and absolute free-will, or 
personality, without which no variation from such uniformity 
is conceivable, are both equally essential to the noblest idea 
of the Creator, to whom men, as the work of his hands, are 
bound in reason to ascribe all that they can conceive of excel- 
lence or perfection. What, then, is more reasonable than that 
he, being such, should reveal to man the perfection of his rea- 
son, wisdom, and foreknowledge of all contingencies, by the 
uniformity of his operations in nature,and by miracles, the ful- 
ness of his free personality ? 

The conclusion which, in all the preceding discussion, has 
been kept steadily in view and indicated from time to time, is 
that, antecedently to all inductive evidence, it is more probable 
that miracles have occurred in the history of the world than 
that they have not; and, consequently, that the phenomena 
which claim to be such require no more or better evidence to 
substantiate them than other facts for which no such claim is 
made. The burden of proof does not rest upon those who ad- 
vocate miracles, but upon those who maintain that they never 
have occurred; just as it would rest upon him who should 
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maintain that there never had been any such thing as an earth- 
quake or a tornado. For the evidence which has produced the 
common belief of mankind that there have been tornadoes and 
earthquakes and miracles must stand good until it is over- 
thrown. Whether, indeed, the facts called miraculous are 
truly such, is always an open question until it has been finally 
decided by science whether or not they can be accounted for 
by natural causes, or referred to uniform laws. If in this way 
they can be rationally explained, they must cease to be regarded 
as miracles and remanded to the domain of natural phenomena, 
whatever may be the consequences. But to deny the facts 
themselves, simply because they cannot be so accounted for, 
while the antecedent probability stands in favor of non-uniform 
manifestations of divine power, is unscientific and preposterous. 

It does not enter into the object of this discussion even to 
touch upon that vast array of inductive evidence which might 
be, and has been, given for the miracles of Scripture, especially 
for those wrought by our Lord Jesus Christ. All that has been 
attempted is to show that they are in perfect harmony with the 
miraculous creation of the world, with the most rational con- 
ception that can be formed of what its history would be, and 
with the noblest ideas of the perfections and character of the 
Deity. The belief of them is inseparable from, and is a chief 
corner-stone of faith in the Christian religion. Whoever de- 
nies them, especially the resurrection of Christ, or supposes 
that possibly they may be hereafter explained by some as yet 
undiscovered law of physical causation, denies Christ ; and, if 
he be sufficiently strong in logic, he must inevitably become 
a pantheist or materialist. Stop short of this he cannot, except 
by rejecting the legitimate consequences of his principles; by 
halting in those véry processes of thought which have led him 
to his present conclusions. Hence this argument may fitly 
close with some suggestions—for no more need be said—of the 
enormous difficulties under which they labor who maintain that 
the forces of nature not only originally spring from matter, but 
that from the uniform operation of these forces the existence 
of all things may be rationally explained. 

First, then, they who stand on this ground can give no 
account whatever of the existence of matter with these proper- 
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ties. Whence did it come? How came it to be thus mysteri- 
ously and wonderfully endowed? They do not pretend to 
answer otherwise than by saying, with a frankness which is 
worthy of all praise and imitation: “We do not know.” How 
much easier is it to believe in a God who created matter! In 
which case, there is the stupendous miracle of creation com- 
ing back, with all its consequences, as these have been ex- 
hibited. Secondly, they have no rational account to give of 
those innumerable correlations and adaptations in the world or 
cosmos which evince intelligence, purpose, design, as clearly as 
it is conceivable that these should be manifested. The physical, 
intellectual, and moral correlations between the two sexes; the 
mother’s bosom and the nourishment of her child; the stomach 
and its food; the heart and its blood; the lungs and the air; 
the eye and thé light; the motions and order of the stellar 
worlds; the light and heat of the sun in their relations to 
the production, support, and development of organic life; the 
intellectual faculties and their objects—all these, together 
with innumerable similar correlations, result—if men are to 
believe the materialist or pantheist, whether avowed, or veiled 
under development theories, from the operation of blind, 
unintelligent causes, the forces of nature, the properties of 
matter. How much easier is it to believe in a God of infinite 
wisdom, power, and goodness, who created all these things in 
their beautiful adaptations to the purposes which they sub- 
serve! Again, the human soul, with all its wonderful facul- 
ties or powers of intellect, sensibility, and will, is produced, 
according to these men, by the operation of the same forces of 
nature, or properties of matter, which themselves have no will, 
no sensibility, and no intelligence. Is not this an effect with- 
out any adequate cause? Is the maxim, that “ The quality of 
the effect is antecedently in its cause,’ which has always been 
regarded as a necessary truth, and which is a part of the foun- 
dation of all science and knowledge, no longer a truth? Can 
that which has no intelligence be the cause of intelligence ? 
Can that which has no sensibility and no will be the cause of 
sensibility and will in man? How much easier is it to believe 
in aGod who created man in his own image! Finally, these 
men affirm that Christ and his apostles were either fanatics or 
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impostors; that he himself never rose from the dead ; that his 
mind and soul have utterly perished, and are now as if they 
had never been. Credat Fudeus Apella, non ego. And again, 
how much easier is it to believe in God, who raised up Jesus 
Christ from the dead! 

In the leisure of a summer vacation a person once read over 
almost consecutively Renan’s Vie de Fesus, carried away for the 
time by the magic of its sensuous style. When he had finished 
it, he took up the Gospels, and read for an hour or two, and he 
bears record that it was like coming up out of the sulphurous 
darkness of hell into the clear light and vital air of heaven. 
Again he sat at the feet of Jesus, on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. Peterand James and John were there, and Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary, the ever-blessed mother of the Lord. Once 
more with them he looked up into his dear face, and beheld 
there the wisdom, power, and love of the heavenly Father 
revealed. There, in the face of Jesus Christ, God manifest in 
the flesh, he saw that his soul was immortal, and that it was an 
object of the compassion and love of Christ. Ah! how the 
tears flowed from his eyes! He was a lost sinner, yet he could 
trust in Christ as his Saviour, whilst he heard him say, with what 
voice! “O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 
It was as if he had stood on the banks of the river of life, 
which flows through the streets of the New Jerusalem, in the 
shade of the tree of life, which bears twelve manner of fruits, 
and yields her fruit every month, and whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations. And there he resolved that, God help- 
ing him, he for one would go down into hell no more. 


J. H. McILVAINE. 


DISPUTED SCRIPTURE. LOCALITIES. 


iy Liaise is emphatically an age of discovery and invention, 
which opens a new epoch in the onward march of civiliza- 
tion. It resembles in this respect the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century, when the art of printing was invented and 
America discovered, to prepare the way for the great work of 
the Reformation under the banner of freedom in its westward 
course of empire. Alexander the Great carried the language 
and learning of Greece to Asia and Egypt on his march of con- 
quest. So Napoleon, by his Egyptian expedition, opened the 
access to the hidden treasures of the East, which the patient 
industry and research of scholars have ever since been digging 
from the dust of the past. Egypt, the Sinaitic Peninsula, Pal- 
estine, Assyria, have been traversed, examined, and re-exam- 
ined, and brought to our very doors. Hieroglyphic and cunei- 
form inscriptions are a sealed book no longer, and have added 
vastly to our stock of knowledge of antiquity. A lonely con- 
vent in the desert at the foot of Mount Sinai has furnished the 
oldest and most complete copy of the Greek Bible, which is of 
the greatest service in determining the original text of the New 
Testament. The temple of Ephesus brought to light may now 
be studied from its massive ruins on the spot, and in the British 
Museum. Cyprus has given up its works of art, which enrich the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. The heroes of Troy and 
Mycenz have risen from the dead to bear witness to the facts 
which underlie the immortal poems of Homer. Olympia is just 
now yielding its contributions to the masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture, from the days of the Olympian games. Even in 
Rome we have only by recent investigations acquired a full 
knowledge of the Palace of the Cesars, the Forum, the Coli- 
seum, and the Christianity of the catacombs. 
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The effect of these modern researches and discoveries upon 
the proper interpretation of the Scriptures is incalculable. Pal- 
estine has not improperly been called by Renan “the fifth Gos- 
pel” (“un cinquiéme évangile, lacéré, mais lisible encore”). It 
is the framework of the canonical Gospels, and greatly facilitates 
their historical understanding. 

The first scientific explorer of Palestine was the late Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson, of the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, and his “ Biblical Researches” are still the highest au- 
thority, as is acknowledged even by Germans’ and by English- 
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men.’ Enterprising and enthusiastic travellers, like Carson, 


1 See Ritter’s high estimate of Robinson in his classical ‘‘ Erdkunde,” vol. 
XV. p. 73: ‘‘Die Verbindung der scharfsten Beobachtung topographischer und 
Ortsverhaltnisse, wie bei Burckhardt, mit vielen Vorstudien, zumal dem ge- 
lehrten Bibelstudium, philologischer und historischer Critik, wie der Landes- 
sprache durch den Reisegefahrten, den viele Jahre in Syrien practisch einheim- 
isch gewordenen Eli Smith als Missionar, zeichnet diese auf das gewissenhaft- 
este, mit grosser Kérper- und Geisteskraft durch gefiihrte Arbeit von allen frii- 
heren aus, wodurch die wissenschaftliche Behandlung des Gegenstandes erst 
einen sichern Boden gewonnen hat, auf dem die folgende Zeit mit mehr Gliick 
als zuvor weiter fortzubauen imt Stande sein wird. Kein fritheres Reisewerk 
hat einen gréssern Schatz neuer und wichtiger Beobachtungen und (historisch- 
kritischer) Untersuchungen iiber Paldstina an das Licht gefdrdert, sagt der com- 
petente J. Olshausen ; die darin entwickelten und befolgten trefflichen Grund- 
satze der Forschung werden ein Leitstern fiir alle kiinftigen Reisenden bleiben 
die im heiligen Lande selbst die Kunde des biblischen Alterthums zu vervoll- 
standigen unternehmen wollen, weshalb dieses Werk Epoche macht in der bib- 
lischen Geographie.” Dr. Titus Tobler, likewise a very competent judge, says 
that Robinson’s work surpasses all the performances on the geography of Pales- 
tine, from Eusebius and Jerome to the present time (‘‘ Topographie von Jerusa- 
lem,4 volwis paws): 

* The Editing Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, in ‘‘ Our Work 
in Palestine” (London, 1873), pp. 7 and 8, say: ‘‘The first real impulse, be- 
cause the first successful impulse, towards scientific examination of the Holy 
Land is due to the American traveller, Dr. Robinson. He it was who first 
conceived the idea of making a work on biblical geography, to be based, not 
on the accounts of others, but on his own observations and discoveries. He 
fitted himself for his ambitious undertaking by the special studies of fifteen years, 
mastering the whole literature of the subject, and, above all, clearing the way 
for his own researches by noticing the deficiencies and weak points of his pre- 
decessors. He went, therefore, knowing what to look for, and what had been 
already found. . . . We shall not go into the question here of his theories, 
and his reconstruction of the old city, on which he has had both followers and 
Opponents. Let it, however, be distinctly remembered that Dr. Robinson is 
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Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Robinson, Cesnola, Schliemann, Bahrdt, 
Livingstone, and Stanley, have accomplished more than many 
geographical societies. Faith and enthusiasm are the pioneers 
in every great undertaking. Dr. Robinson, accompanied by his 
friend and countryman, Dr. Eli Smith, a worthy American mis- 
sionary and excellent Arabic scholar, visited the East twice, in 
1838 and 1852. He travelled through the Sinaitic Peninsula 
and the Holy Land with an independent, critical, and judicial 
mind and a devout heart. He was a full believer in the truth 
of the Scriptures as the divinely revealed record of revelation 
and the way of salvation, but thoroughly skeptical in regard to 
monastic legends and traditions. He followed the principle 
“that all ecclesiastical tradition respecting the sacred places in 
and around Jerusalem and throughout Palestine is of no value, 
except so far as it is supported by circumstances known to us 
from the Scriptures or from other contemporary history.” The 
soundness of this principle cannot be disputed by Protestants, 
whatever may be thought-:of its application in detail. The Bible 
is unquestionably the best guide-book in Bible lands, and when- 
ever tradition, however ancient and venerable, comes into con- 
flict with its statements, it must be abandoned. Moreover, 
these monastic traditions can seldom be traced beyond the 
fourth century, which was an utterly uncritical age, and already 
too far removed from the time of the occurrence of the events 
to be of any decisive value. Nota few of them date from the 
time of the Crusades. And finally, they are often contradic- 
tory ; the Greek tradition neutralizes the Latin ; the Latin tra- 
dition neutralizes the Greek; so that a skeptical Protestant, in 
rejecting the Latin version, is supported by the Greek Church, 
and in rejecting the Greek version, has the support of the Latin 
Church. The most that can be said is that the traditional site, 
especially when confirmed by the biblical name of the place or 
its equivalent in modern Arabic, has a presumptive claim to be 
genuine, unless disproved by valid objections from the Scriptures 
or the nature of the locality. 


the first of scientific travellers. His travels took him over a very large extent of 
ground, covering a large part of the whole country from Sinai north, and his 
books are still, after thirty years, the most valuable works which we possess on 
the geography of. Palestine.” 
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Since Dr. Robinson’s first visit, a number of works on Pal- 
estine have appeared, of more or less value to the biblical stu- 
dent, from travellers, as G. H. von Schubert (1840), E. G. Schultz 
(1847), Dr. Wilson (“The Lands of the Bible Visited,” 1847, 2 
vols.), G. Williams (“The Holy City,” 1849, 2 vols.), W. H. Bart- 
lett (1853), Titus Tobler (monographs on “ Bethlehem,” “‘ Nazar- 
eth,” “Jerusalem,” 1845-1867), C. Tischendorf (1846), W. F. 
Lynch (on the “Dead Sea Expedition,” 1848), Van de Velde 
(“ Syria and Palestine,” 1854, 2 vols., with a valuable map), Dean 
Stanley (who was twice in the East, in 1852, and with the Prince 
of Wales in 1862, and whose “Sinai and Palestine” is the most 
readable of all books on Palestine), W. M. Thomson (“ The Land 
andthe Book,” 1859, 2d ed., 2 vols.; 3d ed., in 3 vols., now nearly 
ready for publication in New York and Edinburgh), F. Bovet 
(1864), K. Furrer (1865), H. B. Tristram (1865, etc.).” 

A new period in the history of biblical geography and ar- 
cheeology began with the labors of the English Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, established in 1865, and the cognate American 
Palestine Exploration Society, founded in 1870. Robinson 
and his successors till 1865 knew only the over-ground Jerusa- 
lem, while the city of the days of Christ lies buried under the 
rubbish of ages. The Palestine Exploration Fund has, at great 
labor and expense, uncovered some parts of Jerusalem, explored 
the Lake of Galilee and the Sinaitic Peninsula, and prepared a 
map of Palestine west of the Jordan, which will soon be issued. 
Its labors are published, in quarterly statements, in the illustrated 
volume “The Recovery of Jerusalem,” with an introduction by 
Dean Stanley (1872), in Palmer’s “The Desert of the Exodus” 
(1872), and in a convenient summary under the title “Our 
Work in Palestine” (1873). 

The American Society has confined itself to the exploration 
of the East-Jordanic country. It embraces the part of Pales- 
tine which is the least known, and is in territorial extent three 
times as great as the country surveyed by the English. It 

‘The most careful and complete lists of books on Palestine are given by 
Ritter, till 1850, in the 15th volume of his ‘‘ Geography ;” by Robinson, till 1856, 
in Appendix i. to vol. ii. of his ‘Biblical Researches,” pp. 533-555; and by 
Tobler, till 1866, in his “ Bibliotheca Geographica Palestine” (Leipzig, 1867), pp. 


265. Tobler enumerates more than one thousand writers on Palestine from 
A.D. 333 to 1866. 
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abounds in Roman ruins, inscriptions, and objects of great in- 
terest, and its exploration, if vigorously pursued, will throw 
much light upon biblical history and the history of the whole 
country lying midway between ancient Assyria and Egypt. It 
was here that the Moabite stone was found, the interest of 
which was not only the record of long past events inscribed 
upon it, but the fact that it sheds light upon the invention 
and history of the art of alphabetic and syllabic writing. It is 
to be hoped that the Society may soon be able to resume its 
researches, and to complete the promised map of Palestine 
east of the Jordan. 

But, much as has been done by the combined labors of indi- 
vidual scholars and exploration societies, a good deal more re- 
mains to be done. Dr. Porter, in the last edition of his valu- 
able “ Hand-book for Travellers in Syria and Palestine” (Lon- 
don, 1875), pp. 611-616, gives a list of no less than five hundred 
and two Scripture localities which are not yet identified. Of 
course the vast majority of them are insignificant. The list of 
sites mentioned in the New Testament is much smaller. The 
report of the English Palestine Exploration Fund for October, 
1876, enumerates twenty-two New Testament sites. To these 
my colleague, Dr. Hitchcock, the President of the American 
Exploration Society, has added thirteen, and kindly furnishes 
me with the following completed list: 


NEW TESTAMENT SITES. 


*1,) Aenon: 14. Chorazin. 
*2. Antipatris. 15. Dalmanutha. 
*3, Arotus. 16. Emmaus. 

4. Bethabara. *17, Ephraim. 
*5. Bethany. *18. Gaza. 

*6, Bethlehem. *I9. Gergesa. 

7. Bethphage. *20, Jericho. 

8. Bethsaida. *21. Jerusalem. 
*9, Bethsaida-Julias. *22. Joppa. 
*1o, Caesarea. *23. Lydda. 
*11. Caesarea Philippi. *24. Magdala (Magadan). 
12) Cana. *25. Nain. 


13. Capernaum. *26, Nazareth. 
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So7s. Salim. 31. Sychar. 
*28. Sarepta. *32. Tiberias. 
*29. Shechem. *33.\ehynes 
*30, Sidon. 


Twenty-four of these sites, marked by a *, Dr. Hitchcock 
says are identified, most of them beyond dispute ; two of them 
since Robinson (Gergesa by Thomson, and Aenon by Conder). 
Five sites are sharply debated, viz.: Bethabara, Bethsaida, 
Cana, Capernaum, Chorazin. Of Bethphage, Dalmanutha, Em- 
maus, and Sychar, the neighborhood is known. 

But if we include among the holy places the particular spots 
of an important event, the number of doubtful or uncertain 
sites is much greater. The Cave of the Nativity, the site of 
true Calvary, the place of the ascension, are sharply disputed. 
Very often we must be satisfied with general localities. 

It is, of course, impossible in a review article to go over the 
whole ground. We shall discuss only the most important and 
most interesting of the unsolved problems in biblical geogra- 
phy and topography as far as we had an opportunity to exam- 
ine them for ourselves on the spot in a recent visit to Bible 
lands. We begin with the Sinaitic Peninsula and the route 
of the Israelites. 


THE LOCALITY OFTHE EXODUS OF THE ISRAELITES, 


It is almost unanimously agreed among modern Egyptolo- 
gists—Bunsen, Lepsius, Ebers, Brugsch, among the Germans; 
De Rougé, Mariette, Naville, Vigouroux, among the French— 
that Rameses II., the famous conqueror and master-builder, and 
altogether the greatest among the tyrants of old Egypt, was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression who made the Israelites build the 
treasure cities or fortifications of “ Pithom and Raamses” (Exo- 
dus 1:11); and that his thirteenth son, Menephthali, was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, who pursued them to the Red Sea, and 
ran his army into destruction.’ The monumental pictures rep- 


1 This view has now been adopted also by Reginald Stuart Poole, who for- 
merly advocated the other theory, which puts the oppression and the Exodus 
earlier in the eighteenth dynasty, under Amosis I. and Thothmes II. Comp. 
his article, ‘‘ Egypt,” in the eighth and ninth editions of the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” vol. vii. 
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fesent Jews as making bricks, and certain papyrus documents 
from the reign of Rameses II. certify to the delivery of provi- 
sion to the Aperiu, or Apuriu (the Egyptian name for He- 
brews), while engaged in building the fortifications of the city 
of Rameses, which is probably only a new name for the old 
capital of Goshen, Tanis, or the biblical and hieroglyphic Zoan 
(the modern San). Quite recently ruins of brick buildings and 
of an immense temple with twelve obelisks, also a statue of 
Rameses II., seated between two gods, have been discovered 
there. 

But no monumental inscription or papyrus roll, as far as we 
know, mentions the Exodus of the Israelites. Manetho proba- 
bly alludes to it when he speaks of the expulsion of “the lep- 
ers,” or “ foreigners,” in a fragment preserved by Josephus. But 
we cannot expect from the Egyptians a truthful account of the 
story of their defeat and disgrace. The hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions usually record only their victories, and are full of fulsome 
self-laudations of the Pharaohs and their provincial governors. 
No trace of a chariot of Pharaoh’s host has as yet been dug up, 
or is likely to be dug up, to indicate the spot of its overthrow. 

We are, consequently, as far as this most important event is 
concerned, confined to the narrative of the Book of Exodus, 
chapter 14, where it is recorded in the following words: “And 
Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and Jehovah 
caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all the night, 
and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And 
the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the 
dry ground: and the waters were a wall unto them on their 
right hand, and on their left.” 

There are three or four theories about the locality and mode 
of the Exodus: 

1. Wewill begin with the recent theory of the famous Egyp- 
tologist Dr. Brugsch' (previously suggested by G. H. Richter and 
Schleiden). It is based upon a thorough knowledge of ancient 
Egypt, and therefore entitled to respectful consideration ; but 
it is so novel that it excites doubt and suspicion. Brugsch 

1 Henri Brugsch-Bey: L’exode et les monuments égyptiens. A paper read 


before the International Congress of Orientalists in London. Leipzig, 1875. 
With a map of Lower Egypt, giving the supposed route of the Israelites. 
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locates the Exodus far north of the Red Sea, on the usual short 
route from Egypt to Syria, between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Sirbonian Lake. This lake was a long and narrow sheet of 
water, now filled with sand, but well known to the ancients, 
and is described by Diodorus as being overgrown with sea- 
weeds and papyrus, so as to deceive travellers who might easily 
mistake the surface for dry land, and perish in it. The Israel- 
ites passed safely over the narrow strip of land between the 
waters of the sea and the waters of the lake, and then suddenly 
turned, by divine command, southward, and arrived in three 
days at Marah—ze., the Bitter Lakes of the Isthmus; while 
the Egyptians, on their hot pursuit, were overtaken by a sand- 
storm, lost their way into the Sirbonian Lake, and perished 
there. Dr. Brugsch supports his theory by the supposed iden- 
tity of the Hebrew camping stations with supposed old Egyp- 
tian localities. He identifies Rameses, from which the Israelites 
started, with Tanis or Zoan, locates Pihahiroth on the western 
end of the Sirbonian Lake, and Baal-Zephon at the eastern end 
of it; he identifies the Sea of Weeds (which in our version is 
always translated the Red Sea) with the Sirbonian Lake, Marah 
with the Bitter Lakes, and Elim with Aalim (Fishtown) or 
Heroopolis, north-east of Suez. ‘ ‘4 

But these identifications are mere conjectures, and incon- 
sistent with a natural interpretation of the Bible. The Mosaic 
narrative evidently assumes a direct route to the Mount of God, 
For it is expressly said that “God led them not through the 
way of the land of the Philistines, although that was near, ... 
but through the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea” (Ex. 13: 
17, 18). Dr. Brugsch’s theory dislocates the whole itinerary of 
the Israelites before and after the Exodus, and does away with 
the miracle altogether, or resolves it into a mere providence.! 

2. The Arab tradition (defended by many of the older com- 
mentators) locates the Exodus south of Suez, between the pro- 
montory of Atakah and the opposite shore of Ayun Masa, 
where the Red Sea is several leagues (Robinson says twelve 
miles, Porter seven miles) broad. This would best accord with 
a literal meaning of the narrative, that the waters were divided 


* He says himself (p. 32): ‘‘ Le miracle, il est vrai cesse d’étre un miracle ; 
mais la Providence divine maintient toujours sa place et son autorité.” 
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and stood up like a wall, or like entrenchments, on doth sides of 
the passing army. But it seems impossible that 600,000 armed 
men, with women and children, and their herds of cattle, could 
have crossed such a distance in one night, without an unneces- 
sary accumulation of miracles. And would the Egyptians have 
dared to follow the Israelites through the deep sea, and in 
view of such an amazing and overpowering interposition of 
God? Could the east wind or any wind have such an effect on 
the sea so wide as it is here? And if not, why is it mentioned 
at all as an agent? 

3. Dr. Robinson locates the Exodus at the head of the gulf, 
near or probably some distance north of Suez. The gulf has 
the shape of a horn, and is a shallow channel less than a mile 
wide and about four miles long, running from north to south. 
In it are several small islands and sandbanks, bare when the ° 
water is low (J. L. Porter). It once extended further north, 
perhaps as far as the Bitter Lakes. The crossing took place 
during the time of an extraordinary ebb, which was hastened 
and extended by a continuous night-storm blowing from the 
east (north-east) against the water, and laid bare the whole ford 
for the passage of the Israelites; after which the sea, in its 
reflux, returned with double the usual power of the flood tide, 
and overwhelmed Pharaoh’s army. In ordinary times many a 
caravan crossed the ford at the head of the gulf at low ebb be- 
fore the Suez Canal was built; and Napoleon, deceived by the 
tidal wave, attempted to cross it on returning from Ayun Misa 
in 1799, and nearly met the fate of Pharaoh. But a whole 
army of two millions could, of course, never have crossed it 
without a miracle. The question is only whether the miracle 
was immediate or mediate; in other words, whether God sus- 
pended the laws of nature, or whether he used them as agencies 
both for the salvation of his people and the overthrow of his 
enemies. The express mention of the “strong east wind” 
which Jehovah caused to “ blow all the night” decidedly favors 
the latter view, which is also supported by an examination of 
the spot. The tide of Suez, which can be watched from the 
top of the Suez Hotel, is very strongand rapid, especially under 
the action of the north-east wind.' The north-east wind often pre 
vails there and acts powerfully on the ebb tide, driving out the 
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waters from the small arm of the sea which runs up by Suez, 
while the more northern part of the arm would still remain cov- 
ered with water, so that the waters on both sides served as 
walls of defence or intrenchments to the passing army of Israel. 
In no other part of the gulf would the east wind have the effect 
of driving out the water. 

This view is adopted by several modern scholars, including 
the members of the English Ordnance Survey. It does not 
diminish the miracle, it only adapts it to the locality and the 
natural agency which is expressly mentioned by the Bible nar- 
rative. Robinson calls it “‘a miraculous adaptation of the laws 
of nature to produce a required result.” Prof. Palmer says: 
“From the narrative in Exodus 14, it would seem that the 
Egyptians came upon them before they had rounded the head 
of the gulf, so as to compel them either to take to the water 
or fall into their enemies’ hands, equally fatal alternatives, from 
which nothing but a miracle, such as that recorded, could have 
saved them. But natural agencies, miraculously accelerated, 
are mentioned as the means employed by God in working out 
this signal deliverance, and we need not therefore suppose any 
thing so contrary to the laws of nature as that the children of 
Israel crossed between two vertical walls of water in the midst 
of the deep sea, according to the popular mode of depicting 
the scene. Some writers have imagined that a great change 
has taken place in the level of the sea since the time of the 
Exodus; but recent examination does not at all confirm this 
hypothesis, while there is abundant evidence that the northern 
end of the Gulf of Suez has been gradually silted up, and that 
in consequence the shore line has steadily advanced further and 
further southwards. It follows from this that, if, according to 
the view held by many modern authorities, the passage took 
place at the head of the gulf, as it existed at the time of the 


1 Dr. Ebers says (‘‘ Durch Gosen zum Sinai,” p. 101): ‘‘ Bei einem starken 
Nordostwinde der nicht selten weht, werden die Wellen nach Siiden zu in den 
schmalen Meerbusen geradezu hineingepeitscht, so zwar, dass die in horizonta- 
ler Linie ndrdlich von Sues sich hinstreckenden vier Inseln nur durch Lachen 
getrennt zu sein scheinen, jedoch thatsaichlich durch tiefe Wassergraben von 
dem Festlande und von einander geschieden sind.” . 
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Exodus, the Israelites must have crossed at a point several 
miles north of its present limits,” 


SERBAL OR SINAI? 


The route of the Israelites from the Red Sea to Mount 
Sinai can be identified with tolerable certainty; but the 
Sinai question is still sharply disputed. There are two claimants 
to the honor of being the Mount of God, which witnessed one 
of the greatest theophanies in the history of religion and the 
proclamation of the most influential code of morals in the his- 
tory of legislation. These are Mount SerbAl and the traditional 
or monastic Sinai, called Jebel Masa, or the Mount of Moses, 
in the southern part of the Sinaitic Peninsula. Serbal rises 
above Wady Feiran, Sinai from Wady Er Raha, about forty 
miles further south-east. Burckhardt, Lepsius,’ Ebers,* and 
Sharpe’ (author of the “History of Egypt’) strongly plead for 
Serbal; Robinson, Ritter, Tischendorf, and the members of the 
English Ordnance Survey, for Sinai, with a slight difference as 
to its precise peak. 

The Bible calls the mountain of legislation “the Mount of 
God” (Ex. 18: 5), or “the Mount of the Lord” (Num. 10 : 33), 
or simply “the: Mount’ (Ex.')t9 ::12, 143, Deut. .9.: 15}, or 
eMounta Sinai” wands “4Sinains (Ex.y 18itet8 55 240: 16.45 3145 08; 
Deut337> 24° jude. ty asebs. 268s 8,17), [t) is: agreed. that 
Mount Horeb, which Elijah visited, and which is also called 
“the Mount of God” (1 Kings, 19: 8), is identical with the 
Scrip butalWS inate (Eacag > Tain nisi) 895 - Deut. 12.6, 8 the 
Lord spoke to us in Horeb;” 5: 2, ‘the Lord made a covenant 
with us in Horeb”). Even now the names are used synony- 
mously, with the difference that the one signifies the whole 


1 «<The Desert of the Exodus” (1871), vol. i., p. 36. 
2«« Briefe aus Aegypten,” etc., 1852, and ‘Reise nach der Halbinsel des 


Sinai,” 1876. 
3“ Durch Gosen zum Sinai,” Leipz., 1872, pp. 380-426. See also Badeker’s 
‘‘ Aegypten” (1877), vol. i., p. 522, where Ebers defends the same view. He 


accounts for the transfer of the sacred traditions from Serbal to Jebel Mtisa, by 
the bad repute of Pharan for heresy in the fifth century. 
4 «Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys between Egypt and Mount Sinai,” 


London, 1875, p. 4. 
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mountain, the other a part. The question is, whether the 
mountain which at present bears the name of Sinai (Jebel 
Misa) is the Sinai or Horeb of the Bible. The question must 
be decided by the essential requirements of the Mosaic narra- 
tive. These requirements are the following : 

1. A sufficient supply of water and pasturage to accommo- 
date and support two millions of human beings for many 
months. . 

2. The Mount of God must be a prominent mountain, rising 
abruptly from the plain, and easy of approach; for the people 
came near and “stood under the mountain” (Deut. 4: 11), and 
the mountain could be touched ‘‘at the nether part” (Ex. 
1G tee 7): 

3. It must have been surrounded by a plain or wady large 
enough to enable the whole people of Israel, amounting to two 
milllions, to see and hear the giving of the law. For the Lord 
came down “in the sight of all the people upon Mount Sinai” 
(Ex. 19: II, 20); and “all the people saw the thunderings, and 
the lightnings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain 
smoking; and when the people saw it, they removed, and stood 
afar off. And they said unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and 
we will hear” (20: 18, 19). 

In favor of Mount Serbal much may be said.. Mount 
Serbal answers the first requirement fully, the second in 
part, but fails entirely in the third. However much it may 
be suited for the gzving of the law, it was impossible for the 
people to receive it there in the manner described by the 
Mosaic record. Sinai answersall these requirements completely. 

But let us examine the matter in detail. Serbal has the 
requisite water and pasture in the neighboring Wady Feiran, 
which is several miles long and contains the largest and most 
fertile oasis in the whole Peninsula, with fountains, running 
streams, and an abundance of palm-trees, tamarisks, acacias or 
shittim-wood (of which the tabernacle was built), and plots of 
wheat and barley. Morever, Serbal equals Jebel Masa in bold- 
ness of feature and rugged outline. It is not as high, being 
only 6734 feet above the level of the sea, while Jebel Misa is 
7359, and Jebel Catharine 8526 feet high, but it looks as impos- 
ing, if seen from one of the neighboring hills, and presents a 
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most extensive and magnificent view from its five lofty peaks. 
And finally, it must have had a certain sacredness from very 
early times, and is supported by strong tradition. It is identified 
with Sinai by Eusebius, Jerome, and the monk Kosmas, who 
was there himself in 535; but the tradition for Jebel Masa, after 
all, seems to be stronger.' It is full of Sinaitic inscriptions, but 
these are found also in Wady Mokatteb (the Sculptured Valley), 
on the Pass of the Wind, round Jebel Musa, in the Wady Leja, 
and other remoter parts of the Peninsula, and have not yet been 
satisfactorily deciphered. Lenormant traces them to_post- 
Christian origin; Beer, Tuch, and Ebers, mostly to heathen Na- 
batheans who worshipped the sun and the stars on Serbal and 
other high mountain-tops; Sharpe (in a monograph of 1875), to 
Egyptian Jews before and after Christ. Sharpe finds in many 
of them the name Jao (Jehovah) and lamentations over the 
destruction of Jerusalem. There isno doubt that Serbal was early 
regarded as a sacred mountain. It attracted a large number 
of pilgrims and anchorites, who settled in the neighboring caves; 
and an episcopal city and convent of Paran, or Feiran, was built 
at its feet before the date of the convent of St. Catharine; but 
these early settlements are very natural in view of the fertility 
of the district. It seems strange, moreover, that this mountain 
should not be mentioned in the Exodus, if it is not the Mount 
of God, since the Israelites reached it first; but the route of 
the Israelites from their encampment “ by the Red Sea” (Num. 
33: 10) is not certain. Several scholars besides Lepsius and 
Ebers, namely, Stanley and all the members of the English 
Ordnance Survey (except Rev. Mr. Holland) identify Feiran 
with the Rephidim of the Scriptures, where the battle was fought 
with the Amalekites, who would naturally defend so fertile 
a district against intruding strangers (Ex. 17:8, 16; Num. 
33:14, 15). But granting this identity, it does not prove the 
claims of SerbAl, since this is only two miles off from the alleged 
field of battle; and yet it is said that there was a day’s march 
from Rephidim to Sinai (Ex. 19: 1). Rephidim, however, was 


1 Palmer (p. 5) came to the conclusion ‘‘that the claims of Serbal are com- 
paratively modern, and that tradition points to the neighborhood of that moun- 
tain rather asa site of Rephidim than of Sinai, and that the true traditional 
Sinai is Jebel Misa.” 
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probably situated further east and nearer Sinai, as Mr. Holland 
assumes, in the Wady esh Sheikh, where the Arabs point 
to a detached rock as the seat of the Nebi Misa (the Prophet 
Moses), which he may have occupied during the battle with the 
Amalekites. 

The conclusive argument against Serbal is the unsurmount- 
able geographical objection, namely, the entire absence of any 
open space below and around SerbAl, where the people could as- 
semble so as to stand “ under the mountain,” and to touch the 
“nether part” (Deut. 4:2; Ex.19:12,17). Its magnificent peaks 
can be seen only from one of the neighboring hills, or in glimpses 
from a few spots of Wady Feiran. : 

The traditional Mount Sinai, certainly its northern peak, 
meets this geographical necessity, and is equally appropriate in 
every other respect. Mount Sinai consists of two peaks; the 
southern peak is called Jebel Misa (the Mount of Moses), the 
northern peak Ras Sufsafeh (the Head of the Willow, so called 
from a willow-tree below the summit). The southern summit is 
the traditional Mount of God, and its claims are defended by De 
Laborde, Ritter, and Tischendorf. It issuited in every respect, 
except the want of accommodation at its base; for the Wady Se- 
baijeh below is narrow, broken, and uneven, and does not run 
up close to the foot of Jebel Musa, so that this might be 
touched and surrounded by the people. On the other hand, 
Ras Sufsafeh is surrounded by the vast Wady Er Raha (Valley 
of Rest), which can accommodate, as ascertained by actual 
measurement, more than three millions of people in such a 
manner that they could approach and touch the mountain, look 
up to its summit and behold the wonderful theophany which 
accompanied the giving of the law.’ This space is nearly 
doubled by the broad and level area of Wady esh Sheikh on 
the east. For this reason, chiefly, Dr. Robinson, who first 


1“ A calculation made by Captain Palmer, from the actual measurements 
taken on the spot, proves that the space extending from the base of the moun- 
tain to the watershed, or rest of the plain, is large enough to have accommodated 
the entire host of the Israelites, estimated at two million souls, with an allow- 
ance of about a square yard for each individual.”—TZhe Desert of the Exodus, 
vol. i, p.117. Robinson likewise measured Er Raha and found it to be two 
geographical miles long, and from one third to two thirds of a mile broad 
(“ Biblical Researches,” vol. i., Pp. 95). 
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ascended Ras Sufsdfeh, suggested it as the true spot of the 
giving of the law. He gives the following description of his 
ascent and impression (“Biblical Researches,” vol. i., pp. 106, 
107): “ While the monks were here employed in lighting tapers 
and burning incense, we determined to scale the almost inac- 
cessible peak of es-Sufsdfeh before us, in order to look out upon 
the plain and judge for ourselves as to the adaptedness of this 
part of the mount to the circumstances of the scriptural history. 
This cliff rises some five hundred feet above the basin; and the 
distance to the summit is more than half a mile. We first at- 
tempted to climb the side in a direct course, but found the rock so 
smooth and precipitous that after some fallsand more exposures 
we were obliged to give it up, and clamber upwards along a steep 
ravine by a more northern and circuitous course. From the head 
of this ravine we were able to climb around the face of the 
northern precipice and reach the top, along the deep hollows 
worn in the granite by the weather during the lapse of ages, 
which give to this part, as seen from below, the appearance of 
architectural ornament. 

“The extreme difficulty and even danger of the ascent 
was well rewarded by the prospect that now opened before us. 
The whole plain er-Rahah lay spread out beneath our feet, with 
the adjacent wadys and mountains; while Wady esh-Sheikh 
on the right, and the recess on the left, both connected with 
and opening broadly from er-Rahah, presented an area which 
serves nearly to double that of the plain. Our conviction was 
strengthened that here or on some one of the adjacent cliffs 
was the spot where the Lord ‘descended in fire’ and pro- 
claimed the law. Here lay the plain where the whole congrega- 
tion might be assembled; here was the mount that could be 
approached and touched, if not forbidden ; and here the moun- 
tain brow, where alone the lightnings and the thick cloud 
would be visible, and the thunders and the voice of the trump 
be heard, when the Lord ‘came down in the sight of all the 
people upon Mount Sinai.’ We gave ourselves up to the im- 
pressions of the awful scene ; and read, with a feeling that will 
never be forgotten, the sublime account of the transaction and 
the commandments here promulgated, in the original words 
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as recorded by the- great Hebrew legislator (Ex. 19: 9-25; 20: 
I-18).” 

The same view is adopted by Dean Stanley! Professor Por- 
ter,’ and by all the members of the English Ordnance Survey 
Expedition of 1863-1869, including Captains Wilson and Palmer.’ 

It was my privilege a few months ago to visit the memor- 
able spot. I ascended Jebel Musa and Ras Sufsafeh, which are 
separated from each other by deep ravines, and I fully satisfied 
my mind that Ras Sufsafeh is the best pulpit in the world for 
the proclamation and the hearing of the law, which threatens 
death and damnation. It answers all the conditions of the 
description in the book of Exodus. Such a scene of awful 
beauty and solemnity I never saw before, nor expect to see 
again. The view from Jebel Musais more extensive, though 
obstructed towards the south by the neighboring peak of Jebel 
Catharine (the highest mountain in the Peninsula), but the view 
from Ras Sufsafeh is equally sublime and impressive. I wish I 
could describe this unrivalled panorama of death and desola- 
tion. No sound breaks the stillness unless it be the voice of 
storm and thunder when heavy clouds gather around the sum- 
mit and the lightning flashes leap down into the darkness; no 
lake nor brook nor waterfall, no meadow nor forest, no snow 
nor glacier delights the eye as on the Swiss Alps, but only 
rocks, rocks, rocks, from nature’s primitive foundery, each 
standing out in its rugged outline and distinctive color—now 
yellow, now purple, now black—in the dazzling brightness of the 
sunlight; and right beneath the fearful precipice is stretched 
out the Wady Er Raha, like a gigantic encampment, the 
adjoining Wadys of Leja and esh Sheikh, and beyond the 
amphitheatre of barren mountains which wall them in. As I 

“Sinai and Palestine,” p. 76 (Am. ed.): ‘‘I am sure that if the monks of 
Justinian had fixed the traditional scene on the Ras Sufsafeh, no one would for 
an instant have doubted that this only could be the spot.” 

*“Tfand-book for Travellers in Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 71 (ed. of 1875): 
“The mountain, the plain, the streamlet, and the whole topography correspond 
in every respect to the historical narrative of Moses.” 

3“See the Report of Rev. F. W. Holland in ‘‘ Recovery of Jerusalem,” 
London and New York, 1871, and Professor E. H. Palmer’s “ Desert of the 
Exodus,” Cambridge and New York, 1871, part i., pp. 112 sgg. Holland 


visited Sinai four times, and Palmer travelled on foot over the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula for eleven months. 
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sat on that majestic peak, which stands up like “a huge altar 
unto heaven,” and is visible from every point in the large plain 
below, I read as I never read before those Ten Commandments 
which still rule the public and private morals of the civilized 
world, and imagined the details of that wonderful theophany, 
“the thunders and lightnings, and the thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud, and the 
mount quaking, and the smoke ascending from it as from a fur- 
nace, and the people in the camp trembling, and the infinite 
Jehovah talking with Israel face to face out of the midst of the 
fire, of the cloud, and of the darkness, with a great voice, 
through Moses his servant.” But at the same time I felt more 
thankful than ever before that we are born, not under the 
mount of legislation, which reflects the terrible justice and 
majesty of God, but under the mount of beatitudes, in the sun- 
shine of his goodness and mercy. “The law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

A visit to the Sinaitic Peninsula goes far to strengthen 
one’s faith in the truthfulness of the Mosaic narrative against 
the attacks of skeptical critics who have never been there. A 
recent explorer, who accompanied the English Ordnance Sur- 
vey Expedition, closes his account with the statement that “ not 
a single member of the Expedition returned home without 
feeling more firmly convinced than ever of the truth of that 
sacred history which he found illustrated and confirmed by the 
natural features of the desert. The mountains and valleys, the 
very rocks, barren and sun-scorched as they now are, seem to 
furnish evidences which none who behold them can gainsay, 
that this was ‘that great and terrible wilderness’ through which 
Moses, under God’s direction, led his people.” * 

From ’Aytin Misa to Mount Sinai we can verify the ac- 
count of Exodus and the invaluable itinerary of the thirty- 
third chapter of Numbers in every essential feature. We find 
them supported and illustrated by the striking correspondence 
of the present localities with the biblical descriptions and the 
character of the events which took place there. The wild 
Arab traditions, too, are full of recollections of the great Nabi 


1 Rev. T. W. Holland, in ‘‘ The Recovery of Jerusalem,” p. 429. 
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Misa, and testify to the indelible impression which the leader 
of Israel made upon the inhabitants of the Peninsula and 
their descendants to this day. 

After their departure from Sinai followed a long period of un- 
certain wanderings, murmurings and punishment of the children 
of Israel, which is devoid of mighty events, such as took place 
during the first year in the western and southern part of the Penin- 
sula. It is impossible to identify all the camping-stations of 
Numb. 33: 17-48, with the exception of Hazeroth (which is no 
doubt identical with Ain Hudherah), Mount Hor, Edom and 
Moab. The recent exploration of a great portion of the Desert Et 
Tih, Idumea and Moab, by E. H. Palmer and Tyrwhitt Drake 
in 1869 and 1870, has shed some light on this part of the itine- 
rary, but leaves much to be done yet by future explorers. 

We now leave “ the great and terrible wilderness,” and enter 
the Holy Land, once flowing with milk and honey, and stop at 
the chief places of interest, beginning with Hebron. 


THE MACHPELAH. 


There is no doubt about the identity of the present Hebron 
(El-Khalil, “The Friend,” namely of Allah, as it is called by 
the Moslems in honor of Abraham, “the friend of God”) with 
the city of that name so often mentioned in the Old Testament 
(though nowhere in the New). It is the most ancient in Pales- 
tine, seven years older than Zoan or Tanis in Egypt (Num. 
13: 22),and as old as Damascus. It is the city where Abraham 
communed with God, where he buried Sarah his wife, where he 
himself was buried, where Isaac and Jacob spent a great part 
of their lives and were buried with their wives, where David 
reigned seven years and a half before he transferred his resi- 
dence to Jerusalem. It is one of the most certain localities in 
all Palestine, and the surrounding luxuriant vineyards, olive 
groves, pomegranates and fig-trees even now call vividly to 
mind the report of the spies which they brought from the 
valley of Eshcol (The Valley of Grapes) to the camp of Israel 
in Kadesh-Barnea. The famous Oak of Abraham—about half 
an hour’s ride west of Hebron, one of the most majestic and ven- 
erable trees in the world—whether it be on the precise spot or 
not where Abraham received and entertained his celestial guests, 
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testifies to the mighty impress which the father of the faithful 
left upon the place of his sojourn and upon the memory of Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Christians alike. 

But the most interesting spot in Hebron, and one of the 
most sacred spots on earth, is still concealed from the eyes of 
Christians and Jews, and perhaps even from the Mohammed- 
ans. We mean of course the Machpelah,! or double cave, which 
Abraham bought from Ephron, one of the sons of Heth, as a 
burial-place for his family, and which was the only piece of 
ground which legally belonged to him in the Land of Promise. 
The story of the purchase is told in the twenty-third chapter 
of Genesis, with all the solemnity, carefulness, and minuteness 
of an important legal transaction, and in remarkable conformity 
to Oriental habits as they prevail to the present day on such 
occasions. In this venerable tomb Sarah was first buried, then 
Abraham, then Isaac and Rebekah, then Leah, and at last Jacob, 
whose body was brought from Egypt at his own dying request, 
in these words of touching simplicity (Gen. 49 : 29-32): “And 
he charged them, and said unto them, I am to be gathered unto 
my people: bury me with my fathers in the cave that is in the 
field of Ephron the Hittite, in the cave that is in the field of 
Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, 
which Abraham bought with the field of Ephron the Hittite for 
a possession of a burying-place. There they buried Abraham 
and Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his 
wife; and there I buried Leah. The purchase of the field and 
of the cave that zs therein was from the children of Heth.” 

Since that time Machpelah is no more mentioned in the 
Bible. Josephus, however, speaks of admirably wrought marble 
monuments of the patriarchs as existing at Hebron,’ and it is 
universally believed by the followers of the three monotheistic 
religions that the patriarchal tomb is within the precinct of the 


1 Always with the article rbazpn, Sept. 76 dimdoiv, Td ornAaiov rd durdAovv, 


Vulg. duplex, spelunca duplex. 
2“ Bell. Jud.,” l. iv. c. 9, § 7 (ed. Oberthiir III., 778): ra wvnueta péXpe Tod viv 


éy ryde TH ToAixyy deixvuTal, Tavu Kadijc wapydpov Kal diAoriuac eipyabuéva, Josephus 
mentions also Abraham’s Oak, or Terebinth, which was supposed to be as old 
as the creation (deixvuray d8 azd otadiav 8 Tod Gorews Tepésivdog ueyibrn, Kai pact 
70 dévdpov and Tic Kribews péxpe viv drapéverr). 
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great mosque of Hebron, which was originally a Byzantine 
church with a massive wall dating probably from the time of 
David or Solomon. This mosque, one of the four most sacred 
mosques (the others being those of Mecca, Jerusalem, and Da- 
mascus), was rigidly closed against foreign intrysion till January 
1862, when it was opened by a special firman and as an extra- 
ordinary favor to the Prince of Wales and his party, including 
Dean Stanley and the Prussian Consul, Dr. Rosen, a distin- 
guished archzologist. Dean Stanley gives an interesting ac- 
count of this memorable visit, in his “Sermons on the East” 
(pp. 141 sgg.), and in a second appendix to the first volume 
of his “History of the Jewish Church” (New York ed., pp. 
535 sgg.).’' Since that time the Marquis of Bute was also 
admitted to the mosque in 1866, and the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many in 1869. 

But none of these distinguished visitors were allowed to 
enter the subterranean Machpelah. The sarcophagi of the 
patriarchs and their wives, which they saw, are merely empty 
monuments, like similar monuments in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s. Their mortal remains sleep beneath the pavement. 
“One indication alone,” says Dean Stanley, “of the cavern 
beneath was visible. In the interior of the mosque, at the 
corner of the shrine of Abraham, was a small circular hole, 
about eight inches across, of which one foot above the pave- 
ment was built of strong masonry, but of which the lower part, 
as far as we could see and feel, was of the living rock. This 
cavity appeared to open into a dark space beneath, and that 
space (which the guardians of the mosque believed to extend 
under the whole platform) can hardly be any thing else than 
the ancient cavern of Machpelah. This was the only aperture 
which the guardians recognized. Once, they said, 2500 years 
ago, a servant of a great king had penetrated through some 
other entrance. He descended in full possession of his facul- 
ties, and of remarkable corpulence; he returned, blind, deaf, 
withered, and crippled. Since then the entrance was closed, 
and this aperture alone was left, partly for the sake of suffering 
the holy air of the cave to escape into the mosque, and be 


'Compare also Fergusson’s account in ‘‘The Holy Sepulchre and the 
Temple of Jerusalem,” London, 1865. 
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scented by the faithful; partly for the sake of allowing a lamp 
to be let down by a chain, which we saw suspended at the 
mouth, to burn upon the sacred grave. We asked whether it 
could not be lighted now. ‘No,’ they said; ‘the saint likes to 
have a lamp at night, but not in’ full daylight.’ With that 
glimpse into the dark void we and the world without must for 
the present be satisfied. Whether any other entrance is known 
to the Mussulmans themselves, must be a matter of doubt. 
The original entrance to the cave, if it is now to be found at 
all, must probably be on the southern face of the hill, between 
the mosque and the gallery containing the shrine of Joseph, 
and entirely obstructed by the ancient Jewish wall, probably 
built across it for this very purpose.” 

On a visit to the Mosque of Hebron, a few months ago, I 
only ventured to the threshold and looked through a hole in 
the wall; but even this was deemed a desecration by a number 
of fanatical Moslems who just came out from evening devotions, 
and threatened and actually committed violence, while the 
children began to curse the “ Christian dogs” and to throw stones 
at us. The governor of the place, on being informed of the 
insult by our dragoman, promptly put the offenders in chains, 
sent his secretary and a detachment of soldiers to our camp, and 
offered us every honorable satisfaction. I regret now that it did 
not occur to us at the time that we might have asked permission 
to visit the interior of the holy mosque, and to peep at least 
through the hole to the tombs of the patriarchs. Perhaps at 
no distant future the embalmed body of Jacob will be found 
there in a good state of preservation. The body of Joseph is 
also said to rest there, having been removed hither from She- 
chem, near Jacob’s well, where it was originally deposited and 
where a monument still marks the spot. 


BETHLEHEM. 


Bethlehem is the first place in southern Palestine which 
blends the memories of the Old and the New Testaments. It 
figures in the history of Rachel, who there gave birth to the son 
of her sorrow and died on the road, still marked by a white 
mosque; in the charming idyl of Ruth, who, returning with 
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Naomi, gleaned after the reapers in the grain-field of Boaz, and 
became the ancestress of David and of David’s greater Son and 
Lord; in the history of David, who was born and raised there, 
watching his father’s flock and musing over the Good Shepherd 
who “maketh us lie down in green pastures, who leadeth us 
beside the still waters ;” and in the infancy of our Lord, whose 
birth in the humble manger made Bethlehem a household word 
all over the Christian world. It is generally conceded that the 
modern town of Beitlahm (“House of Flesh”), seven miles 
south of Jerusalem, and inhabited entirely by Christians (mostly 
Greeks), is the biblical Bethlehem (“House of Bread’). Its 
fertility, its location and surroundings answer all the conditions 
of the descriptions and sacred events attached to the place. 

But this does not settle the question of the exact spot of 
the nativity of our Lord, which marks the turning-point in the 
chronology and history of the race—the close of the old era and 
the beginning of the new. Monastic tradition, both Greek and 
Roman, points to the cave beneath the Church of the Nativity, 
which is illuminated by thirty-two lamps, and bears the simple 
but pregnant inscription, “ Wize de Virgine Maria Fesus Christus 
natus est.’ Dr. Robinson, as usual, is skeptical; while William 
Hepworth Dixon, on the other hand, constructs an ingenious 
argument not only in favor of the identity of the cave with the 
stable where Christ was born, but also for the identity of the 
inn in which his parents found no room with the former man- 
sion of Ruth and Boaz and of King David.'!| Without going to 
this extent, we think there is no good reason to doubt the tra- 
dition. St. Luke, it is true, says nothing of a cave, but only of 
a manger, in which Mary laid her first-born son, “ because there 
was no room for them in the inn” (Luke 2:7). A manger pre- 
supposes a stable. In Palestine, grottos, which are very fre- 
quent, are even now used for stables, as they afford easy shelter 
and protection, and man and beast are not so widely separated 
in the East asin the West; you find them often, especially in 
Egypt, dwelling in democratic equality and friendship under 
the same roof. In Bethlehem there was no doubt only one inn, 
or khan, for inns are rare and far apart in a country where trav- 


1“The Holy Land,” chapters xii—xv. (Tauchnitz ed., 1865, vol. i.,p. 99 sgq.) 
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ellers live mostly in tents. Joseph and Mary, finding the inn 
overcrowded, sought temporary shelter in the adjoining stable 
in the cave, but soon afterwards they must have moved to the 
inn, for the Magi visited them “in the house” (Matthew 2 : 11). 

So far, then, there is nothing intrinsically improbable in the 
monastic tradition. But in addition to this it has a claim to 
our respect by its antiquity. It can be traced two hundred 
years beyond the age of Helena and Constantine, when most 
of the other traditions of holy places originated. Justin Mar- 
tyr, who was himself a native of Palestine, and knew the locali- 
ties and habits of the country, before the middle of the second 
century, distinctly locates our Saviour’s birth in a grotto (év 
onniai@) near Bethlehem (“Dial. cum Tryph. Fud.,” 78). Ori- 
gen, a century later, speaks of this as a matter well known to 
the heathen as well as the Christians (‘‘ Contra Celsum,” i., § 1) 
Eusebius mentions the same fact several years before the jour- 
ney of Helena; and Jerome, the best biblical scholar among the 
Latin fathers, in this belief took up his abode in an adjoining 
cell, where he finished his Latin version of the Scriptures and 
died (419). The cell of Jerome, which is still shown, is no 
doubt genuine. But all other surroundings of the Cave of the 
Nativity—the Chapel of the Manger (an imitation in marble of 
the “genuine” manger which was found by Helena and carried 
to Rome), the Altar of the Adoration of the Magi, the Chapel 
of the Slaughtered Innocents (whose number is swelled by the 
monks to the incredible number of 20,000)—are of course fabri- 
cations of pious fancy and fraud. 


JERUSALEM—THE TRUE CALVARY. 


Jerusalem, the religious metropolis of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian world, the witness of the greatest events that ever hap- | 
pened or ever can happen to the end of time, is also the centre 
of superstitions, which cluster around its sacred spots since the 
days of St. Helena and her son Constantine the Great. For 
many centuries superstition had undisturbed possession of the 
supposed sites of Mount Zion, Mount Moriah, Gethsemane, 
Calvary, and it would have been considered irreverent and 
impious to call any one in question. They are still held to be 
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authentic by Greek and Latin Catholics. I do not know a 
single Catholic scholar of repute, with the exception of Profes- 
sor Scholz, of Bonn, who disputes the claims of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre to be the true Calvary. Many Protestants 
share the same feeling, especially among Episcopalians, and 
Rev. George Williams could not conceal his holy indignation at 
what he deemed to be the profanity of Dr. Robinson’s treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical tradition ; so much so that in the preface 
to the second edition of his “ Holy City” he felt constrained 
to apologize for it. 

The first doubt about the accuracy of the tradition was 
uttered by a German bookseller, Korte, A.D. 1738. But it was 
the independent American research of Dr. Robinson, in 1838, 
which revolutionized the opinion of archzeologists and biblical 
scholars on the true site of Calvary, by denying with solid 
arguments the claims of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre (in 
his “ Biblical Researches,” vol. i., 407-418 ; ili., 254-263, Boston 
ed. of 1856; and in ‘Bibliotheca Sacra,” for Aug. and Nov., 
1847). He came to this conclusion reluctantly, by calm topo- 
graphical investigation on the spot; for he went to Jerusalem, 
as he says, with a strong prejudice in favor of the traditional 
view, and impressed with the plausible argument of Chateau- 
briand. He was followed by Dr. Titus Tobler (a practical 
physician of Switzerland and a most accurate archeologist, who 
visited Palestine four times, 1835, 1845, 1857, and 186s, and 
wrote separate works on Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Pales- 
tine Bibliography, etc.), Herm. Hupfeld (1861), Fr. Arnold 
(1864), John Wilson, Barclay, Bonar, Meyer, Ewald, Sam, J. 
Andrews, and other Protestant scholars. 

On the other hand, the old tradition was defended with 
great learning and zeal by George Williams, for several years 
Anglican chaplain of Bishop Alexander in Jerusalem (‘‘The 
Holy City, or Historical and Topographical Notices of Jerusa 
lem,” London, 2d ed., 1849, 2 vols.; see vol. ii., chs. 1--3), Dr. 
E. G. Schultz, Prussian Consul in Jerusalem (“ Jerusalem,” Ber- 
lin, 1845), W. Krafft, Professor in Bonn (“Die Topographie 
Jerusalem’s,” Bonn, 1847, a very able discussion, with maps, 
plans, and inscriptions), Ritter (“Die Erdkunde,” vol. xvi., 
1852, pp. 297-508), Raumer (“ Palastina,” Leipzig, 4th ed., 1860, 
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pp. 285-360, 421-446), Dr. Rosen, Prussian Consul in Jerusalem 
(1858 and 1863), De Vogué and De Saulcy, both French Catho- 
lics (1853 and 1863), Prof. Sepp, a German Roman Catholic 
(1863), Konrad Furrer, a Swiss scholar who travelled through 
Palestine on foot (‘‘Wanderungen durch Palistina,” Zurich, 
1865), von Schubert, Tischendorf, Olin, Lewin, and others. 
The scholars of the Palestine Exploration Fund have likewise 
thrown their influence in favor of the traditional site. The 
champions of this view are just now more numerous than those 
of Robinson’s theory. 

We do not intend here to enter into the argument. It has 
been pretty well exhausted already, by Robinson ‘against, and 
by Williams in favor of, the traditional view. It turns chiefly 
on the course of the second wall of Josephus, whether it ran 
west or east of the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in 
other words, whether it included or excluded it. The evange- 
lists distinctly put the crucifixion outside of the city; but the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre lies inside the present city, which 
is much smaller than it was at the time of Christ ; consequently 
the defendents of the traditional site must prove that the 
second wall, which began at the gate of Gennath, near the tower 
of Hippicus, and ran to the fortress Antonia, on the north of 
the Temple, excluded the church, but this has not been satis- 
factorily done. It is not impossible, but it is very improbable. 

In other respects the traditional topography of Jerusalem is 
now in a more unsettled state than ever before. Of the eight 
topographical points of Robinson, only one is now generally 
admitted, namely, that Mount Moriah is the site of the Jewish 
temple. Even the site of Zion is disputed. Fergusson locates 
Calvary on Mount Moriah, near the Golden Gate, but has found 
no followers. 

Mr. Schick, a German architect, and superintendent of an 
industrial school connected with the Anglo-Prussian Mission, 
who from about thirty years’ residence in Jerusalem is perfectly 
familiar with its topography, and who constructed the best 
models of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, of the Tabernacle, 
and of Jerusalem (shown near the Protestant Church on Zion), 
locates Calvary about ten minutes’ walk north-west of the 
Damascus Gate, near the Grotto of Jeremiah. He kindly 
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showed me the spot, and I must confess that it answers all the 
conditions of the biblical narratives: it is outside of the city 
(Gjohne19:::17; Matt..28:/1n; deb. 139 7 .12)gsyet mear, the» city 
(John 19: 20); near a thoroughfare and exposed to the gaze of 
the passing multitude (comp. Mark 15 : 29 and John 1g: 20); 
on an elevation (hence the name “ Skull,” or “ Place of a Skull’), 
and surrounded by rocks and caves well suited for tombs (comp. 
Matt. 27 : 60; John 19: 41). A sarcophagus was dug up there (as 
he informed me) a short time ago in building a Moslem house. 
Rev. Mr. Heffter of Christ Church, likewise a long resident of Jeru 
salem, who was with us, and Bishop Gobat are of the same opinion. 
But after all this is merely a conjecture. God buried his ser- 
vant*Moses out of the sight of men and the reach of idolatry. So 
it may be best that the real locality of the crucifixion and resur- 
rection is unknown, and thus kept from desecration by idola- 
trous superstitions and monkish impostures and quarrels, such 
as from the age of Constantine to this day have disgraced the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, to the delight of the Saracens 
and Turks and to the shame and grief of Christians. The apos- 
tles and evangelists evidently made little account of the earthly 
spot ; they fixed their eyes of faith upon the great facts and 
upon the ever-living Christ in heaven. The Crusaders sought 
him among the dead, and thousands of pilgrims do so now. But 
the voice from heaven declares, ‘‘ He is not here, he is risen.” 


NAZARETH.’ 


The holy places of Nazareth, the residence of our Lord for 
thirty years, are even more doubtful than the site of Calvary. 

The Mount of Precipitation, from which the Nazarenes at- 
tempted to cast Jesus down headlong, when, emerging from the 
obscurity of a carpenter’s shop, he first preached unto them the 
glad tidings, is shown two miles off from the town, in flat con- 
tradiction to the narrative of Luke (4 : 29), who says that it was 
“the brow of the hill whereon their city was built.” There is 


* The best book on Nazareth is by the indefatigable Palestine explorer, Dr. 
Titus Tobler, “‘ Nazareth in Palastina,” Berlin, 1868, 344 pages, with a topo- 
graphical map drawn by Rev. Mr. Zeller, a son-in-law of Bishop Gobat of Jeru- 
salem, and for some time evangelical missionary in Nazareth, 
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a steep rock behind the Maronite church which answers the de- 
scription, and as I visited the spot in company with a German 
Protestant missionary of Nazareth (Mr. Huber), we came to the 
conclusion that this was in all probability the true rock of pre- 
cipitation. 

We are shown in Nazareth two Chapels of the Annunciation, 
one Latin and one Greek; the kitchen of the Virgin Mary (the 
house was transferred by angels to Loretto in Italy centuries 
ago); the suspended column above the spot where Mary re- 
ceived the angel’s message, according to the Latin tradition; the 
workshop of Joseph and Jesus; the synagogue in which Jesus 
taught, and the stone table on which Jesus often reclined at 
meal before and after the resurrection. But there is not the 
slightest foundation for their genuineness. The traditions are 
neutralized by the conflicting claims of the Greeks and Latins. 
Everybody knows that most incredible of legends (first men- 
tioned in 1518 ina bull of Leo X.), the miraculous removal of 
Mary’s house by angels through the air from Nazareth to Greece, 
and then to Italy. It has its pendant in the Greek legend of the 
transportation of the body of St. Catharine from Alexandria to 
the top of Mount Catharine in the Sinaitic wilderness. The 
Protestant may be safely allowed to reject both, as in one case 
he is supported by the Greeks, in the other by the Latins. Dean 
Stanley (“ Sinai and Palestine,” p. 436, Lond. ed. of 1868) gives 
from actual measurement the plan of the Holy House of Loretto, 
and the plan of the Grotto of Nazareth,’ from which the former 
is said to have been removed. A comparison proves the utter 
impossibility of their original congruity or fitness. “The posi- 
tion of the grotto,” says Stanley (p. 447), “is, and must always 
have been, absolutely incompatible with any such adjacent 
building as that at Loretto.” 

There is but one spot in Nazareth which we may safely con- 
nect with the life of the holy family: it is the famous “ Foun- 
tain of the Virgin,” or, as it is also called, Gabriel’s Spring, and 
Jesus’ Spring, where the women of Nazareth, still celebrated 
for their beauty, like their sisters in Bethlehem, gather in the 


1 The plans of this edition are superior to the rough sketches of the earlier 
editions, and are drawn with much care by the late W. H. Hutchison, a Roman 
Catholic priest of the Oratory. 
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morning and evening, gossiping and quarrelling, and filling 
their large water-jars, gracefully poised on their heads or shoul- 
ders. As it is the only fountain in Nazareth (excepting a very 
little one in another part of the town), it is quite likely that Mary, 
with the infant Jesus, may often have resorted to it for her sup- 
ply of water. The modest retirement and beautiful surround- 
ings of Nazareth are, of course, the same as in the time of our 
Saviour, and were favorable to his quiet training, away from 
libraries, colleges, the commotion of commerce, yet within’ 
sight of some of the most interesting scenes in the history of 
Israel. 

The view from the hill above the town is one of the most 
extensive and charming in Palestine. Towards the south we 
see the fertile plain of Esdraelon, the historic battle-field of 
Israel; towards the north, the snow-crowned Mount Hermon; 
towards the east, Mount Tabor and Mount Gilboa, where Saul 
and Jonathan fell; towards the west, Mount Carmel, where 
Elijah triumphed over the false prophets; and in the far dis- 
tance beyond, the waters of the Mediterranean Sea, which was 
to become the highway of the Gospel of peace to al] mankind. 
These associations may have afforded natural advantages even 
to Him who—though neither man-taught, nor self-taught, nor 
- God-taught in the usual sense, but coming out from God, and 
revealing God’s secrets from his personal communion with the 
Father—“ grew and waxed strong in spirit,” and “ increased in 
wisdom and stature.” 


TABOR OR HERMON ? 


These are the two claimants for the scene of the trans- 
figuration, which marks the height of the public ministry of 
Christ and the introduction to his passion. Tabor is the tradi- 
tional, Hermon probably the real site. The former is the Rigi, 
the latter the Mont Blanc of Palestine. 

The place mentioned by the evangelists is an high mountain 
(opos vyndov). Peter calls it “the holy mountain” (€v 7 oper 
T@ ayig, 2 Pet. 1:18), from which we may infer that it was 
well known, and had acquired a halo of glory from the event. 
The Lord was wont to withdraw to a mountain for prayer 
(Matt. 24:13; Luke 21: 37; John 6: 15), and several of the 
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greatest events in the history of revelation, from the legislation 
on Mount Sinai to the ascension from Mount Olivet, took place 
on mountains. But as the mount of transfiguration is not 
named, we have to infer it from the surrounding circumstances, 
and geographical and chronological considerations. 

1. Mount Olivet has the oldest tradition in its favor; but is 
entirely out of the question, since Christ was in Galilee before 
and after the event, and a journey to Judea in the intervening 

‘time could not have been left unnoticed. The mountain must 
be sought in the province of Galilee. 

2. Mount Tabor (the Itabyrion of the Septuagint, the Jebel 
et-Tur of the Arabs), an isolated, beautiful, dome-shaped moun- 
tain, wholly of limestene, on the southern border of Galilee, on 
the plain of Esdraelon about 1800 feet above the sea.1. Owing 
to its isolation it looks twice as large as it really is. It rises 
gracefully like a truncated cone or hemisphere from the plain. 
It is six or eight miles east of Nazareth, and can be easily as- 
cended on foot or on horseback in an hour. It is often men- 
tioned in the Old Testament (Judges 4:6, 14; 8:18; Ps.89: 12; 
Jer. 46: 18), though nowhere in the New. The tradition that 
Tabor is the mount of transfiguration dates from Jerome in the 
fourth century, and gained almost universal acceptance. It gave 
rise to the building of churches and monasteries on the summit 
of Tabor, which should correspond to the three tents which 
Peter desired to build—one for his Lord, one for Moses, one for 
Elijah—forgetting himself and the other two disciples, and “ not 
knowing what he said” in his dreamy state of mind. It also 
gave the name TO Oafcpuor to the festival of the transfiguration 
in the Greek Church. There is a poetic fitness in this tradition. 
No mountain in Palestine was by nature better suited for the 
event than Tabor. It lies in the very centre of the country, 
and commands from its flattened summit one of the finest views 
over many historic scenes of sacred history: the hills of Naza- 
reth and Mount Carmel in the west, the lake of Tiberias and 
Mount Lebanon in the north, the mountains of Moab and 


1 According to Ritter (vol. ii., p. 311, Eng. ed.), Tabor is 1750 Paris feet 
above the sea; according to Tristram (‘‘Land of Israel,” second ed., p. 125, 
and “ Topography of the Holy Land,” second ed., p. 232), it is 1400 feet from the 
base, and the base about 500 above the sea. 
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Bashan in the east, beyond the Jordan, and the Little Hermon 
and Gilboa where Jonathan fell, and the plain of Esdraelon, or 
Jezreel, in the south. 

But two arguments may be urged against this view, which 
make it at least very doubtful. (a) The fact that the summit of 
Tabor was employed without intermission between the times of 
Antiochus the Great, 218 B. C., to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 70, as a fortification, and hence was unfit for quiet seclusion 
and meditation. See Polybius, v., 70,6; Josephus, “ Ant.,” xiv., 
6,3; “Bell. Jud.,”i.,.8,.7 5 ih}120; 0 oivegdk Sande)ehe time wt the 
transfiguration, which occurred only “six days” (Matt. 17:1; 
Mark 9g: 2; or more indefinitely, “‘ about eight days,” Luke g: 28) 
after the confession of Peter at Czesarea Philippi, on the north- 
ern border of Palestine. After the transfiguration and the heal- 
ing of the lunatic it is said that Jesus went to Capernaum 
(Matt. 17:24; Mark 9:33). Now it is barely possible, but 
not probable, that he should in a few days have gone from 
Czesarea Philippi to Mount Tabor, passing Capernaum on the 
way, and gone back from Mount Tabor to Capernaum. Dr. 
Lange (“ Com. on Matt.,” 17: 1, p. 306, Am. ed.) remarks that “ it 
is exceedingly improbable that Christ should so suddenly have 
left his retreat in the highlands of Gaulonitis and transferred 
the scene of one of his most secret revelations to Galilee, where 
he was everywhere persecuted.” 

3. Mount Hermon (now called Jebel esh-Sheikh, z.c., “the 
chief mountain”), the highest peak of the Lebanon range. 
It rises in three summits very majestically to a height of 
ten thousand feet above the Mediterranean, is covered with 
eternal snow, and can be seen for many miles in every 
direction. Isawit from Gerizim and Tabor, from Damascus, 
from the northern heights of the Antilebanon and Lebanon, 
and the plain of Célesyria. Moses could see it from the top 
of Pisga in Moab, when “the Lord showed him all the land 
of Gilead unto Dan” (Deut. 34:1). It reaches down to the 
northern borders of Galilee. Caesarea Philippi or Banias 
lies at its base. The way from Banias to Damascus leads 
over it and presents magnificent views. In favor of Hermon as 
the mountain of transfiguration are (a) its location at the very 

place where Christ was a few days before; and (0) its retirement 
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from the busy crowd. “There are several retired platforms 
on Mount Hermon,” says Tristram, “ behind the last recess of 
Palestine, where the scene of transfiguration may have occurred, 
with the disciples apart by themselves.” 

It is worthy of note that this event, as well as the confession 
of Peter, and Christ’s great prophecy concerning his Church, 
which the powers of Hades cannot overthrow, should be at- 
tached to the border region between the Jews and the Gentiles, 
as indicating the point when the Gospel left Palestine to be- 
come the religion of the whole world.’ 


KHAN MINYEH OR TELL HUM? 


The question of the true site of Capernaum, the flourish- 
ing city on the Lake of Gennezareth, the home of Christ’s man- 
hood, where he spent the greater part of his public ministry, 
taught his parables and performed many miracles, is still un- 
settled. In this case we have no ecclesiastical tradition to 
guide or to confuse us. We are left to pure conjecture from 
geographical and topographical considerations, Arab names, 
and ancient ruins. Bethsaida and Chorazin are closely con- 
nected with Capernaum and involved in the same uncertainty. 

It is not strange that it should be so. The fearful prophecy 
of Christ has been literally fulfilled (Matt. 11: 20-24), and the 
fate of those three cities which witnessed his mighty works has 
been more terrible than that of Tyre and Sidon. They have 
utterly disappeared from the face of the earth. 

There are chiefly two claimants for the site of Capernaum, the 
chief of those three cities, Khan Minyeh and Tell Hum. Rob- 
inson, Porter, Macgregor, Selah Merill, plead for the former; 
Ritter, Thomson, Captain Wilson, Badeker, for the latter. A 
third place, Ain Mudawarah, or the Round Fountain, near the 
south end of the plain of Gennezareth, a mile and a half from 
the lake, has found an advocate in Tristram, but he has recently 
given it up. 

1 The leading modern writers on Palestine have pronounced in favor of 
Hermon and against Tabor. So Ritter, ‘‘ Comparative Geography of Palestine,” 
ii., 312, English translation; Robinson, ‘‘ Biblical Researches,” vol. ii., 
330, 358 (Am. ed.), and his ‘‘ Physical Geography of the Holy Land,” p. 26; 


Stanley, ‘‘Sinai and Palestine,” p. 351 (Eng. ed. of 1868); Trench, “Studies in 
the Gospels,” p. 192; Tristram, “ Topography of the Holy Land,” pp. 233, 280. 
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The arguments for Khan Minyeh are chiefly geographical. 
It is situated close by the sea-shore (which corresponds to 
Matt. 4: 13), at the head of the triangular plain of Gennezareth 
(now called El-Ghuweir; comp. Matt. 14: 34; John6: 17, 21, 26), 
and on the highway to Damascus—a good place for a custom’s 
station where taxes might be gathered (Matt. 9:9; Mark 2: 14; 
Luke 5: 27). The “Spring of the Fig-tree’” (Ain et-Tin) is 
supposed, by Robinson, to be the same with the spring of Caper- 
naum mentioned by Josephus (who, however, says nothing of 
the town), though this is more probably to be sought in the 
much larger fountain Et Tabigah (as Captain Wilson has shown). 
The considerable remains of an aqueduct above the khan, which 
carried the water down to the plain, seem to indicate that 
there was formerly a large town there. But there are no ruins 
of any account in Khan Minyeh, except the large caravansary 
from which it has its name, and which is of Saracen origin. 
Robinson accounts for this by the neighborhood of Tiberias, to 
which the ruins may have been removed by water. But a syna- 
gogue and a large town are not so easily transported. The exca- 
vations of the English Exploring Expedition in 1866 have 
brought nothing to light except some fragments of.compara- 
tively modern masonry and pottery. 

Tell Hum has in its favor the name and the ruins, two very 
important arguments. It means the same as Capernaum, viz., 
the town of Nahum, except that Caphar, village, is exchanged 
for Zel/, hill. The ruins discovered then, and more carefully 
examined by Captain Wilson in 1866, are certainly very remark- 
able, especially those of a large and elegant synagogue, called 
the “White Synagogue,” which, at all events, betokens the 
presence of a considerable city. If Tell Hum be Capernaum, 
then this synagogue was in all probability the same which the 
Roman centurion built (Luke 7:18; Matt. 8:8), and in which 
our Lord frequently taught and delivered the wonderful dis- 
course on the bread of life (Mark 1:21; Luke 4:33, 38; John 
6:59). The broken columns lie in confusion a little beneath 
the surface of the soil. I was so fortunate as to secure the 
capital of a column for the Biblical Museum in the Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Wilson's description of the synagogue in “ The Recovery of 
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Jerusalem” is as follows (p. 268): “The synagogue, built en- 
tirely of white limestone, must once have been a conspicuous 
object, standing out from the dark basaltic background; it is 
now nearly level with the surface,'and its capitals and columns 
have been for the most part carried away or turned into lime. 
The original byilding is 74 feet 9 inches long by 56 feet 9 
inches wide; it is built north and south, and at the southern 
end has thves entrances. In the interior we found many of the 
pedestals of the columns in their original positions, and several 
capitals of the Corinthian order buried in the rubbish; there 
were also blocks of stone which had evidently rested on the 
columns and supported wooden rafters. Outside the synagogue 
proper, but connected with it, we uncovered the remains of a 
later building, which may be those of,the church which Epi- 
phanius says was built at Capernaum, and was described by 
Antonius, A.D. 600, as a basilica, enclosing the house of Peter. 
It may be asked what reason there is for believing the original 
building to have been a Jewish synagogue, and not a temple or 
church. Seen alone, there might have been some doubt as to 
its character, but, compared with the number of ruins of the 
same character which have lately been brought to notice in 
Galilee, there can be none. Two of these buildings have in 
scriptions in Hebrew over their main entrances; one in connec- 
tion with a seven-branched candlestick, the others with figures 
of the paschal lamb, and all without exception are constructed 
after a fixed plan, which is totally different from that of any 
church, temple, or mosque in Palestine.” 

If Tell Hum be not Capernaum, it must have been Chorazin ; 
but there is still a site of the name of “‘ Kerazeh,” two and a 
half miles north of Tell Hum, where the ruins of a synagogue 
of black basalt and several dwelling-houses are found. “The 
ruins of Kerazeh,” says Captain Wilson, who has no doubt of 
its identity with Chorazin (‘Recovery of Jerusalem,” p. 270), 
“are as large, if not larger, than the ruins of Capernaum (Tell 
Hum). . . Many of the dwelling-houses are in a tolerably 
perfect state, the walls being in some cases six feet high. 

On the north, we found traces of the paved road which con- 
nected Chorazin with the great caravan road to Damascus.” 

It is quite possible that future excavations may bring to light 
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an archeological argument for Khan Minyeh ; but till then we 
must give the preference to Tell Hum. 

Tell Hum is three miles north-east of Khan Minyeh, and 
there miles from the Jordan at its entrance into the lake. It 
lies on elevated rocky ground, half a mile from the sea-shore, 
to which it may have extended in the days of its prosperity. 
We had to make our way through thickets of thorns and briers, 
and tore our clothes badly. There we spent about an hour on 
the ruins, lost in sad reflections on the terrible results of neg- 
lected opportunities and abused privileges. Even im its ruins 
and fearful desolation the land is a striking commentary on the 
Book which has nothing to fear from the attacks of unbelief, 


but comes out stronger from every conflict. 
PHILIP SCHAFF. 


ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


N the present article, I will discuss a practical subject of the 

present day; a subject on which, till recently, few people 

in England have felt more than a languid interest; a problem 

which we have allowed to pass by as not concerning us, which 
we have left to take its chance and work out its own solution. 

Yet it cannot really be a matter of indifference to us on 
what terms our colonial fellow-subjects, men of our own blood, 
our own nearest kindred, are to remain related to us. There 
are ten millions of them now. By the end of this century there 
will be thirty or forty millions. They are in possession of ter- 
ritories larger than Europe, with every variety of soil and cli- 
mate. There is no limit to their possible expansion. Are they 
to continue under the British flag? Are they to become inde- 
pendent nations? That is the question, and a more important 
question can hardly be asked. 

The history of English colonization is profoundly interest- 
ing. It was in the sixteenth century; it was in connection 
with the mighty intellectual movement of which the Reforma- 
tion was only a symptom, that the English race burst through 
the barriers of their island home and spread over the world, 
founding new settlements, establishing trading companies, and 
developing a system of universal commerce. In the time of Ed- 
ward VI. there were at most but five million souls of us in this 
island, and the largest merchantman which sailed out of the 
Thames was but two hundred and fifty tons burden. Before 
the sixteenth century closed, we had stations in Russia and in 
the Levant, in Persia, in India, and in China; we had rooted 
ourselves in the New World; we had a fleet, thanks to Eliza- 
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beth’s ministers and the energy of the people, which hunted 
through the Channel the mightiest armament which ever 
floated on the seas; and we had carried terror among the far-off 
Spanish settlements on the western shores of South America. 
So much had been accomplished in fifty years. To-day the 
Queen rules peaceably over two hundred million subjects in India. 
We are thirty-three millions at home. Ten millions more of us 
are scattered in communities over the fairest portions of the 
globe. Across the Atlantic are forty-five millions more, sprung 
from the same stock, with the same laws, the same language, the 
same literature. A seed carried away from Britain has grown 
mto a great state, which rivals in power and resources the 
proudest monarchies of the Old World. If I were asked to say 
what England had done to command the admiration of future 
ages, it would be enough if I were to point to America. 

Before the Reformation, England was still a great country. 
Her European position was nearly the same as that which she 
holds to-day. She held the balance between France and Spain. 
Cut adhero preest—‘the power to which I adhere prevails’’— 
was the proud motto of Henry VIII. English ambition, Eng- 
lish interests, were still European. We had annexed France 
in the century preceding, and had never acquiesced in being 
driven out of it. Till recent times, our sovereigns bore the 
fieur-de-lis in the royal arms. At times our expectations took 
even a higher flight. I have seen a horoscope of Henry which 
foretold that he was to die Emperor of Constantinople; and 
from that day to this, we have never ceased to make and med- 
dle in one part of Europe or another. France was not allowed 
to have a revolution without our leave. We must needs subsi- 
dize all Europe to put down what we were pleased to consider 
dangerous principles. English politicians clung to the track 
of inherited tradition. The English people were otherwise oc- 
cupied all this time. The English people were busy building 
up a new world, with slight help or countenance from the rul- 
ing powers. A few eminent statesmen, Lord Chatham espe- 
cially, flung their eye into the future. Lord Chatham, in the 
midst of his European conflicts, rescued America and India 
from French interference. But for the most part, crown and 
cabinets looked indifferently on the outward progress of our 
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race, or interested themselves in it merely as a means of in- 
creasing the revenue. Europe and the European powers re- 
mained the central objects of their policy. Reigning families 
are allied by intermarriage. Aristocracies have more affinity 
with one another than with the untitled middle classes in dis- 
tant settlements. We have our European alliances, our Euro- 
pean obligations and responsibilities. Nothing may happen in 
Europe but what we are to have a voice in it. A few years ago 
it was difficult to form a House for an Indian debate. As to 
our colonies, Lord Palmerston was once at a loss for a colonial 
secretary. He consulted my friend Sir Arthur Helps about it, 
and not being able to hit on any one exactly to his mind, he 
said, “I think I will take the office myself. Come up-stairs 
with me, and we will look at the maps, and see where these 
places are.” ; 

Very strange all this! Yet easily explicable. The English 
official mind is governed by traditions. Our Continental en- 
tanglements are legacies from old days, from which it has never 
tried to disengage itself. She has held on in the old ruts while 
the New World has been growing. We have something to 
show for it. We have the national debt for one thing: eight 
hundred millions for which we pay interest, and a treaty bind- 
ing us to defend Belgium, which may cost us a few hundred 
millions more before all is over. We are still restless as ever 
when any fighting is going on in Europe in which we have not 
ashare. Enthusiastic people are saying now that it is the mis- 
sion of England to be the general policeman and guardian of 
European peace. I congratulate the English taxpayer on his 
prospects. I think he will tire of his office before he has held 
it for many years. We are ready to’ fight for our own real in- 
terests: we are ready (or our governing classes are ready) to 
fight for interests which have no existence but in name—for 
phantoms bred out of the inheritance of a dead past ; and those 
who go to war for shadows, if they win, get a shadow for their 
reward. 

There are interests and interests. I do not say that we have 
no interest on the Continent of Europe; but Europe is not the 
only continent. Our first duty is to our own people at home and 
in our colonies. Abroad, our first and most natural ally ought to 
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be America. Whatever may have once been the importance of 
our connection with Europe, that importance has ceased. The 
Channel cuts us off, and science can make our shores impreg- 
nable. We have as little to fear from the great military powers 
as America has to fear, and as little to gain by meddling in their 
concerns. We are no longer a European power. We are an Asi- 
atic and an ocean power. The politicians by their interference 
have brought us glory and have brought usa national debt, and 
little else that I know of. The English people, by their own 
enterprise, have brought us a new and more real dominion—an 
empire on which the sun never sets; and this is our true sphere, 
large enough, one would think, for the most greedy ambition. 
Yet here, too, one fears to see our politicians meddle. 
America was once ours, and they contrived to lose it. They 
regarded the Americans in the last century as “poor relations,” 
whom they might use at their pleasure. The Americans 
claimed to be represented if they were to pay taxes. We re- 
fused and appealed to force, and America was lost. The Eng- 
lish people have repaired that act of stupendous folly. They 
have formed a second group of colonies, which may in time be 
as magnificent as the first. Will the politicians lose these for us 
also? There are signs that look that way. We have not repeated 
the first mistake in the same form, but we have made another 
in the same spirit. We misgoverned the colonies, and they 
complained ; and instead of trying to govern them better, we 
told them in a tone of impatient contempt that they might 
govern themselves, and that if they did not like to remain con- 
nected with us they were at liberty to go. I suppose that 
under the circumstances it was necessary to grant them self- 
government. Franklin and Washington, before the Revolution- 
ary War, would have been contented with representation in the 
British Parliament. They were not alarmed by the then tedi- 
ous ocean passage; they were proud of the name of Britons, 
and proud of the reality which the name implied. Had George 
III. and his ministers consented, the American colonies, and all 
colonies which we might afterwards have formed, would have 
glided into their places in our representative system. The 
unity of the commonwealth would have been assumed asa mat- 
ter of course, and the separation of a colony would have been 
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as little thought of as the separation of Wales or Scotland. I 
do not know that it would have been better for America in the 
long-run. (‘The Providence which watches over the affairs of 
men works out of their mistakes at times a healthier issue than 
would have been accomplished by their wisest forethought. 
But the attachment of all people of English blood to home and 
to one another is so instinctive, that I do not believe the bond 
would have:been ever broken, had we not broken. it -by injus- 
tice. The chance was lost; America went.her way, and other - 
colonies, when. they grow impatient, look naturally to America 
for their example. .They have not asked again to. be .repre- 
sented at home. They know, perhaps, that they would still ask 
in vain. They have demanded free constitutions, and they have 
got them, with all which free constitutions may involve. 

What follows; then? Australia, Canada, New. Zealand, are 
free. ‘They are still nominally under the crown, but ,they add 
no strength :to the crown ;:their country, their wealth, their re- 
sources, are their own. We have:no more power, over them 
than we had over. France when :it was counted in the list of 
George III.’s. kingdom. We cannot take back what we have 
given. If any colony shall desire hereafter a closer union 
with us, it may abandon some portion of its liberties, as Scot- 
land did, and Ireland: But the resignation must be its own 
act; and is it likely that any colony will volunteer it? The 
answer of history to such a question is singularly distinct. 
Despotic nations can hold colonies for an indefinite time under 
an imperial system, if they do not produce a revolt by mis- 
government. Free nations can sometimes hold colonies subject 
to them if they keep the colonies under authority. There is no 
instance to be found of ‘any colony with free institutions of its 
own which ever remained for any time in connection with the 
parent state. Carthage, a free city, founded colonies in Spain 
and Sicily; she kept them in her own hands, and held them, 
till she was overthrown by the Romans. Athens, Sparta, Cor- 
inth, Thebes, sent offshoots into Asia Minor, into the islands 
in the Afgean or the Adriatic, and on the coasts of Italy. 
These colonies took their freedom with them, and clung to .it 
tenaciously. Conquerors overran them. They were subject 
successively to Persians, Athenians, Spartans, Macedonians, and 
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Romans, but they never willingly parted with the smallest of 
‘their liberties for the sake of remaining attached to the mother 
country. ; 

The Roman colonies were military settlements—detachments 
of legionaries quartered on conquered territory as an addition 
to its garrison. Had the Romans granted free institutions in 
such places, they would have lost them as surely and immedi- 
ately as we should lose Oudh or the Punjaub if we were to set 
‘ up Parliament there with a native franchise. In later times, the 
successful colonizing nations besides ourselves have been the 
Dutch, the Spaniards, and the Portuguese. The Dutch have, 
on the whole, done well. Their colonies are loyal and prosper- 
ous. The Dutch Government, by some extraordinary means, 
even draws a revenue from them, and there are no quarrels and 
no complaints. But the Dutch, though they made a splendid 
fight for their own freedom, do not extend its blessings to their 
colonial subjects; they govern them as we govern India, and 
they govern well. Spanish and Portuguese colonization has a 
grander history. The people of the Iberian Peninsula have 
planted their language and their religion over the vast continent 
of South America, in Central America, and in Mexico. The in- 
fluence which the Spaniards especially have exerted over the 
fortunes of mankind has been enormous, for they peopled the 
whole of those countries, and held them till they were them- 
selves overrun by Napoleon. But they had no free institutions 
of their own, and they granted none. The moral is obvious. 
A people unaccustomed to liberty will not ask for it as long as 
they are well governed, and will be content without it. The 
first steps being once conceded, the instinct of freedom aspires 
to complete independence. Thus my friend Mr. Brand, the 
President of the Orange Free State in South Africa, insisted to 
me that the whole Cape country must soon be freed of the Eng- 
lish dominion. Experience showed, he said, that the separation 
of free colonies from the mother country could only be a ques- 
tion of time. I could not wholly acquiesce. Experience is a 
good guide, but it is not infallible. Times change, and we learn 
something by living. Ocean steamers and telegraphs may make 
things possible in the future which hitherto have not been pos- 
sible. But I was obliged to admit to Mr. Brand that the obsta- 
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cles to a continued union were many and serious, and that un- 
less, on our part and on the colony’s, there was a determination 
to overcome them, they might easily prove insuperable. 

I will mention generally what the chief obstacles are, and 
why a colony finds the connection with the mother country, even 
in its lightest form, oppressive and injurious. 

In the first place, the original colonists have carried away 
feelings more or less resentful against the mother country. 
They have left it either on account of religious persecution or 
political persecution, or because they could find no work at 
home, or land to cultivate; because, in one way or another, they 
had found the old country a stepmother and not a mother. 

Next, the parent state. never regards her colonial children 
as the equals of those at home. She tolerates them, but she 
treats them as if they existed for her advantage and not for their 
own. She hampers their commerce, she misuses their revenues, 
she deports her convicts to them ; and, when the grosser forms 
of oppression become unsafe, she quarters on them her own in- 
efficient public servants. And free states often behave worse 
in these respects than despotic states. A republic built up the 
Roman empire, but it perished itself in building it. The prov- 
inces became the prey of party leaders and political adventurers. 
The administration of the republican proctors was too corrupt 
to be endured, and the alternative lay between an imperial con- 
stitution and the dissolution of the Roman dominion by its own 
vices. Our own experience in the last century was not very 
dissimilar. We drove America into revolt. We governed Ire- 
land as a colony, and Ireland was the disgrace of British states- 
manship. We have mended our ways; but in colonies where 
we retain power we can never mend our ways completely, so- 
long as party government continues; for the party in office in- 
evitably employs its patronage to attract adherents at home. A 
noble duke wants a place for a younger brother. He com- 
mands a vote or two in the House of Commons, and may not 
be refused; so the younger brother must be made a colonial 
governor. Some serviceable lawyer must be provided for. 
Give him a colonial judgeship. Nay, I have heard of a governor 
being appointed for a still stranger reason—because he was the 
greatest bore in Parliament, and both sides were eager to be rid 
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of him. Ministers are but mortal, and as long as they have the 
power of making appointments, they make them more or less on 
these principles. 

-America is wise in declining to annex territories which she 
does not mean to admit into the Union. Except for this princi- 
ple of hers, Mexico and Cuba and St. Domingo would have been 
long ago subject provinces under the Stars and Stripes. But the 
Americans will not raise the motley population of these coun- 
tries to a level with her own citizens, and she knows. how fatal’ 
might be the consequences if} she took charge of them. on other 
terms. These mischiefs are removed when a. colony obtains 
self-government and nominates its own officers, but other mis- 
chiefs remain. When a child grows into aman and earns his 
own living, his father ceases to interfere with him, and their re- 
lations thericeforward are of affectionate equality. The analogy 
is supposed to hold in the relations between a grown-up colony 
and the mother country. But there is this difference, that the 
son comes into complete independence; the colony is still. in, 
tutelage. In the eyes of foreign nations it has no existence,; 
and is only known to them as part of the state to which it be- 
longs. © Thus it is liable for the consequences of a public policy 
in which it has had no voice. Its towns may be bombarded, its 
shores invaded, its commerce paralyzed, in a quarrel for which 
it cares nothing and in which it has not a single interest at 
stake. _ Naturally enough, the colonies think this arrangement 
a hard one for them.» The mother country is bound to protect 
them, but they are far scattered, and the English fleet cannot 
be omnipresent: At the moment of need the protection may 
not be forthcoming. Already .at:more than one great. colonial 
seaport there has been mention of neutrality in such cases: but 
neutrality is impossible, a suspended connection is worse, and 
a connection which carries so serious liabilities with it, and with 
few corresponding ‘advantages, cannot be of very long continu- 
ance. : 

Further, the self-governed colonies are not wholly free even 
internally.. They make: their own laws; but the crown has a 
veto, which is exercised through the colonial minister of the day. 
They cannot alter their constitution without the help of the 
Imperial Parliament. They cannot extend their boundaries 
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without the crown’s permission, and consent is sometimes re- 
fused. Worst of.all, there is the question of the management 
of the colored races, on which English ORs insists on making 
itself felt. 

Again, we have ships of war all ¢ over the world to protect 
our commerce and our other. properties. Ships of war require 
naval stations, and naval stations require fortifications. The 
natural position of such stations is in the English colonies, and 
in the largest and best provided of them: But who is to pay 
for the fortifications? Who is to garrison them? Under what 
jurisdiction are they to be? The Imperial Government receives 
no contribution from the colonies for the maintenance of the 
fleet. It does not know how long the colonies will remain under 
the British flag, and does not see why it should spend money on 
defensive works‘which may:soon belong to others. Thecolonists 
say that the Imperial. Government:is: bound to defend them 
anyhow, and that itis. not for, them to provide the means; 
while, as to allowing us to occupy fortified positions of our own 
with our own troops, and out of! the control of the colonial 
ministry,an eloquent Cape patriot once told me we might as well 
expect to‘have garrisons in the planet Venus. The result. is 
that the work is not done: Melbourne and Sydney are unpro- 
tected... In the whole Pacific we have no naval station where 
ships can refit, which can resist a single iron-clad. Simon’s 
Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, is perhaps the most important 
naval position in the whole globe. The power which holds 
Simon’s' Bay*commands the African coast, east and west, for 
three thousand miles, and has:at its mercy three quarters of the 
sailing commerce between the East and Europe. ,,When I was 
‘in Simon’s Bay there was one battery there of five old rusty 
six-pounders, which it was scarcely safe to fire, eyen for salutes. 
At Cape Town itself, the fortifications are so obsolete that the 
commander-in-chief told me that if an enemy's squadron came 
into the bay it would be his duty to withdraw. Both Simon’s 
Bay and Cape.Town are ‘under the colonial authorities. The 
home government tells:them that they must not expect the 
British taxpayet to find«money for their defences. The. colo- 
nists have a large revenue,.raised mainly through import duties 
on British goods; but they will not contribute a sixpence, be- 
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cause they say that it is only their connection with us which 
can expose them to attack. Unfortunately, it is not their con- 
nection with the British Empire which creates their danger, but 
the tempting character of the position which they occupy. If 
we were out of the way, the first disturbance of the general 
peace would be a signal for one or other of the great powers to 
possess themselves of so rare a prize. A pretext would not 
long be wanting. The Cape is not a British settlement, but a 
conquered country. The Dutch, who form the majority. of its 
inhabitants, have not ceased to regret their independence and to 
resent their subjugation. The English and the Dutch provinces 
would immediately separate, and in the general anarchy would 
fall an easy prey. 

I am not speaking of these problems as insoluble. They 
can be resolved easily if we set our minds to them; but the 
setting our minds to the work is the real difficulty. The colo- 
nies are still ‘poor relations,” and poor relations who have not 
been as forward as they should be in sacrificing themselves to 
the head of the house. So long as we could make use of them 
to provide for younger brothers or party politicians or convicts 
or other inconvenient and troublesome persons, some attention 
was paid to them. When they refused to accept these contri- 
butions to their welfare we ceased to think about them. Even 
Mr. Gladstone could speak not long ago of the colonial office as 
having oxce been among our most important public departments. 
The word “once” was most significant. He and Liberal states- 
men generally assumed that the colonies would soon leave us, 
and that in the intervening stage they were an embarrassment 
more than an advantage. Colonists when they came to Eng- 
land found themselves considered as aliens. Colonial deputa- 
tions met cold words and scanty courtesies in Downing Street, 
and the colonial minister, who has a seat in the cabinet, is ap- 
pointed for any reason rather than for his acquaintance with 
the duties which he has to discharge. 

What has happened within these last few weeks? We had 
at last in Lord Carnarvon a colonial minister who had studied 
the subject with real anxiety, who was alive to the enormous 
importance of our colonial empire, and had given his whole 
mind to the preservation of it. During the four years in which 
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Lord Carnarvon held office, he had won the confidence of every 
British dependency. Deputations from more than one great 
colony have told him that he had recovered the affections of 
millions of British subjects which had been almost totally es- 
tranged. I have heard the valleys in the Cape mountains ring- 
ing with cheers for Lord Carnarvon, from rugged Dutchmen who, 
I will answer for it, never cheered an English minister before. 
If ever the more intimate union between Great Britain and the 
colonies, which so many of us desire, becomes a fact, Lord 
Carnarvon will have done more to bring it about than all other 
secretaries who ever ruled in the Colonial Office; yet in the 
midst of his success Lord Carnarvon’s career is broken off. 
The victorious general is recalled because he disagreed with the 
prime minister as to the internal arrangements of Europe. I 
blame no one. If the responsibility for the loss to the country 
of the services of such a man lay with individuals, there would 
-be an easy remedy. But the cause lies in the estimate of the 
comparative value of our different interests. Whether Russians 
or Roumanians shall own a strip of territory at the mouth of the 
Danube, or some other arrangement of equally mighty moment 
to us, is of more consequence than the attachment of ten millions 
of our own fellow-subjects. The colonists are made to feel that 
they are nothing to us, when weighed against the imagined exi- 
gencies of European politics. 

Further: The uncertain attitude which English ministries 
assume toward the colonies is infinitely trying and irritating. 
The people at home have no views of their own, and leave their 
rulers to do as they please. Cabinets go in and out on party 
questions of a totally different kind; and a colonial minister is 
left to follow his own fancies. He is appointed perhaps, know- 
ing as much about the colonies as Lord Palmerston knew, and 
having to look in the map to see where they are; but he has 
his theories, and he wishes to distinguish himself. He thinks 
the colonies an encumbrance, or he wishes to preserve them. 
He wishes to extend the empire or to limit it, to diminish the 
responsibility of the crown or to strengthen the crown’s au. 
thority. He recalls troops, or he sends them out. He takes the 
native races under his protection, or he leaves them to their fate, 
He annexes territory, or he abandons what has been annexed 
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already. In a few years he goes out of office. The oppo- — 
sition comes in. ‘His successor reverses all that he has done, 
and the colonists are kept in a perpetual fever. They know not 
what to expect, and it is no wonder that many of them have 
thought it would be better to be rid, once for all,of our caprice 
and instability. 

Again, if the great colonies continue attached to us on the 
existing terms, an evil will show itself by and by, when they 
grow larger,’of a precisely opposite kind. In times of. excite- 
ment, when great principles are at stake, the colonies will be 
affected ‘as'we are. Parties will form on the same lines in com- 
bination with parties at home, but they will not go in and out 
of office together. The Liberals may be in power in the 
colonies, and the Conservatives at home; as happened in Ire- 
land and: England at the end of the last century. The consti- 
tution in Ireland resembled closely the present constitution of 
the Canadian Dominion; and Mr. Grattan and his radical major- 
ity in Dublin lent their help to their English friends to em- 
barrass the government of Mr. Pitt. George III. went out 
of his mind, and it became necessary to appoint a regent. The 
Prince of Wales, if not the worst man living, was not far from 
it; and Mr. Pitt very properly considered that if the prince 
was to take his father’s place, some restrictions must be laid 
upon him. The Irish Parliament saw no occasion for restric- 
tions, and acted for themselves. They nominated: the Prince 
of Wales Regent of Ireland, without waiting to see what the 
English Parliament would do; and the two countries might have 
found themselves under different sovereigns if the king:had not 
recovered in time. Great questions will again be battled over, 
in which the colonies will be as much interested as ourselves; 
and it is easy to foresee what embarrassments will follow if the 
Cabinet of England finds itself in collision with the cabinets of 
half a dozen powerful communities calling themselves British 
subjects, in close correspondence with the minority at home. 
Such a danger may seem ‘far off, but it may be upon us before 
this waning century is ended, and the inevitable consequence 
will be the immediate dissolution of the empire. 

Again, if the colonies are at no distant time to become in- 
dependent nations, there is another reason why. the probation 
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period should not be prolonged. Where countries are politi- 
cally united on equal terms, the blood circulates freely through 
the system. There‘is no inferiority of Scot to Englishman, or 
Englishman to Scot; the same spirit of nationality penetrates 
the whole body. Where no such union exists, where there is 
acknowledged ‘superiority on one side, and dependence on the 
other, thé ambition, the intellect, the wrath of the inferior 
country, will necessarily gravitate. to the more important. 
Absenteeism ruined Ireland. In the last century almost every 
Irishman of distinction preferred England to his natural home. 
Irish peers, Irish gentry, Irish lawyers, artists, poets, even Irish 
politicians of the highest type, like Edmund Burke, were 
tempted away by the grander rewards which London life had 
to offer them ; and no people can hope to thrive when deserted 
by their best men. . The same thing is already happening, and 
will happen more and more, with Australia and :the Cape; men 
go there to make money and return when it is made, bringing 
their. spoils with them. If these countries were independent, 
like America, a national,pride would keep their eminent citizens 
in their own land; -but’so long as they are attached on the pres- 
ent lines to Great Britain, it seems to me certain that colonists 
of great intellectual powers, or who have made fortunes and wish 
for cultivated society, will be under an irresistible temptation to 
transfer themselves from the circumference of the empire to 
its centre. Is it likely that a painter will linger at Sydney, when 
he may be winning glory at the Royal Academy? Will a bril- 
liant young lawyer be content to shine in the courts at Ottawa 
or Melbourne, when he thinks he sees his way to the woolsack ? 
In England great wealth commands, not luxuries only, but 
social station, a seat in Parliament, and the adulation of man- 
kind. - Will a colonial millionaire stay in a land of liberty and 
equality, where riches will bring him none of these pleasant 
things, and wheré his antecedents are perhaps remembered, and 
forego the attractions of Grosvenor Square and.an English park? 
If the colonies are really the germs of nations that are:ta be,:this 
of absenteeism is the most: vital of all questions to them. The 
life-bldod is ebbing‘away from them if they lose all their superior 
people. wd | ; 

Lastly, and perhaps this is the most important matter of 
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all, in a colony, however free be its government, no real train- 
ing for independence is possible. Colonies have no foreign 
policy. They cannot quarrel with their neighbors, and can 
have no war. They are like boys at school who are not allowed 
to fight, and in these ominous times no country can keep its 
liberties long which is unable or unprepared to defend itself. 
And again, internally, the colonists are held within the four 
corners of the constitution. Under the British flag there can 
be no such thing as a revolution; the majority of numbers 
must always rule. Both of these disabilities may seem to some 
people unmixed advantages. Happy the countries which are 
in no danger of foreign complications of their own creating. 
Happy the countries which are safe from the ambition of ad- 
venturers, and are compelled to walk along the peaceful path 
traced out for them at the polling-booths. Not for them the 
bloody factions of the small Grecian states; not for them the 
fierce and barren revolutions of the Spanish-American settle- 
ments. What sadder tragedy was ever heard of than the late 
destruction of Paraguay? An entire infatuated people setting 
their hearts on a sinister and sanguinary tyrant, and dying to a 
man in his cause! Surely the British colonies may congratu- 
late themselves on being free from such terrible possibilities. 
Surely the moment should be indefinitely postponed when they 
may have at last to be exposed to them. 

And yet the child learns to walk by falling down. All that 
we learn that is worth learning, we learn by our own efforts and © 
by our own mistakes. We value nothing which is freely given 
to us. Hardihood and perseverance, the stubborn virtue which 
prefers death to failure, the qualities which have made illustri- 
ous the consecrated names of history—these are the only found- 
ation on which national life can be built up, and they are learnt 
only in the severe school of experience. A people who are to 
hold an important place in the world must be hardened in the 
fire, and the fire cannot approach where the British flag is flying. 
We all hate war, but the self-respect which belongs to inde- 
pendence will be found only where there is a consciousness of 
power to defend it. I know no sight more pitiable than of a 
political rabble clamoring for the rights of freemen who would 
run from a dozen policemen. An individual who has never 
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had to struggle, never grows to be a man. A nation which is 
forced forward in a political conservatory may shoot rapidly 
into imposing luxuriance of flowers and fruit, but it will not 
stand the frost or the storm. The oak does not grow under 
glass, nor nations which have the oak’s fibre. 

So, again, we all hate violent revolutions. The will of the 
majority peacefully expressed answers all purposes in quiet 
times. Separate interests neutralize each other, and, on the 
whole, what the majority decides is probably the best under the 
circumstances. But it is far otherwise at those critical peri- 
ods which decide the character of nations ; when interests push 
in one direction, and truth and honor in another. Then, 
“voting” is at fault. Then, those are right who prefer justice 
at any cost, to a sound skin and a full pocket ; and such persons 
are very rarely indeed in a majority. Few, very few, of the 
great beneficent changes which have taken effect in this world 
had a majority for them before they were accomplished. If the 
Greeks had been polled at the Persian invasion, a majority 
would have decidedly voted that it was useless to oppose 
Xerxes. Xerxes, with his myriads of men, would infallibly eat 
them up. A majority in the Low Countries in the sixteenth 
century would have submitted to Philip II. In England, and 
even in Scotland, a count of heads would have gone for the 
maintenance of the mass and the pope’s authority, at least as 
late as the Armada time. A majority in England would have 
restored Charles I. at the Treaty of Newport. All the fruit of 
the civil war would have been lost, and there would have 
been no Commonwealth and no English freedom. The serfs in 
Russia might have waited for emancipation for centuries, had 
they waited to be liberated by vote. The emperor decided 
that they should be free; and free they are, and will remain. 
Before the civil war in the United States, a majority would 
have voted against the abolition of slavery. It was only in the 
five New England States that there was any unanimity of 
hatred for it. Mr. Lincoln was elected President merely 
through a division in the opposing party; and Mr. Lincoln was 
not in favor of the abolition of slavery, but only against the 
extension of it. My distinguished friend, the late Mr. Motley, 
told me that if a pro-slavery President had been elected in Mr. 
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Lincoln’s place, the. New England States, and not the South, 
would then have seceded; the New England Republicans 
would have resisted the tyranny of. the majority as fiercely as 
the South resisted, and with a nobler cause. 

The position is.simply this: a hundred men hold an opin- 
ion strongly enough to vote for it. Twenty men hold the 
opposite opinion, and. will not only vote, but fight for it. I 
know not which of the two parties ought to prevail, but I know 
which will prevail where the trial is allowed ; and for my part, I 
think the faith which makes the bravest man is the most likely 
to be right. At any rate, there have been times in the history 
of all considerable nations, where minorities have successfully 
resisted majorities at the peril of their lives, and it has always 
been at moments when the future fate of the country is to be 
decided for good or evil.. oe 

In the British self-governed colonies no such remedy is pos- 
sible ; it may be thought that the conditions which call for it 
are not likely to occur.. I do not say that they are ;, but the thing 
which has been may be again.» I can;conceive a wealthy colo- 
nial community, where the chief object of life has been to make 
money ; where a colonial ministry, with all the patronage in its 
hands, and an: abundant revenue to dispose of, ‘could so influ- 
ence the constituencies, and could so paralyze Parliamentary 
opposition, as to become practically despotic. I have heard 
colonists express their fears that sucha thing might be; and I 
have heard them say that a local administration of such a kind, 
secured by corruption against defeat in the local legislature 
and secured against revolution by British authority, would be a 
greater curse to a colony than the most careless secretary of 
state who ever misgoverned it from his office in Downing 

treet. ; sit ; 

Such, then, are,the difficulties in the way of maintaining a 
union between Great Britain and her magnificent dependencies. 
If we keep them under the crown, we mismanage them ; if we 
give them self-govérnmént, they tend to drift away, from us; 
and the intermediate, state is so inconvenient, and produces so 
many serious evils, that for the sake of the colonies themselves 
we ought not to desire it to be continued. _We may go on as 
we are for some time longer, but the existing arrangement is 
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only temporary. In some form or other they must be drawn 
closer to us, or the connection will come to an end. And I 
think that, if we persevere much further with the “ poor relation” 
principle, the second alternative is the more likely of the two. 
The question is what we desire and what they desire, and how 
earnest that desire is. If we have merely a vague wish and do 
not care to exert ourselves, events will take their natural course. 
If we are serious, if we are really convinced on both sides that 
the union of the empire is worth struggling for, then this nation 
would not be what-it is, and where it is; if we had not encoun- 
tered more arduous problems and grappled with them success- 
fully. .No great thing was ever accomplished without effort. 
The union of the British Empire is not a matter which can be 
completed by legislative arrangements. No such arrangement 
is at present possible. Forethought, deliberation, a steady 
purpose that a way shall be found, and patience to wait till the 
right way is found—this will do it, and this only. Political 
experimenting will end-in certain failure.. Of course there are 
obstacles; of course. there must be sacrifices; something must 
be risked if much is to be gained.’ The small Italian states lost 
something when they parted with their independence to form 
an Italian kingdom. Hanover and Wiirtemberg, Saxony and 
Bavaria, the great Prussia itself, gave up powers and privileges 
which they would gladly have retained, to make possible the 
- German Empire. Yet there is not an Italian and there is not a 
German who does not feel. himself five times the man that he 
was since those great confederacies have become realized facts. 
The American Union was not made without a sacrifice of State’s 
rights, and it has not been preserved without a further limita- 
tion of them. At the Secession of 1861 the question was put 
to the American people, Shall this great republic stand united, 
an honor to mankind, a beacon tower of hope to those who look 
and Jong for the peaceful progress of mankind; or shall it be 
broken into fragments, where the sad drama of the Old World 
will be played over again with new nations and new national 
rivalries and wars and revolutions? America so divided would 
still have produced its great and interesting men and remarkable 
and hardy communities ; there would have been the struggle 
for existence, in which the fittest would have survived, and the 
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story would have provided fresh materials for political philoso- 
phers and historians. But alas! the history of the past, so far as I 
know it, is but a groundwork woven out of the dull, patient suf. 
fering of the mass of mankind for generation after generation, 
on which are embroidered a few illustrious names, a few glorious 
actions, but which for the most part contains but a series of 
pictures representing the same subject in a thousand forms— 
the knave preying on the fool, and the strong on the weak. 
America chose the better part; one might have despaired of 
progress altogether had she chosen otherwise. She determined 
to remain one, and she is one, though it cost her half a million 
of her bravest citizens and a thousand millions of money. 

Even socommon a union asa domestic marriage brings with 
it sacrifices. A young man and a young woman feel drawn to 
one another. They feel that their happiness in life depends on 
their casting in their lot together, and becoming one instead of 
two; yet they will make a bad business of it unless they under- 
stand that they must each surrender a good deal—surrender 
especially their own wills. They cannot any longer go their 
separate ways and follow their separate pursuits and pleasures. 
They must bear with each other, and if they fall out, they must 
fall in, as the way of such adventures is. But in marriage they 
begin to be serviceable members of society; useful to others as 
well as to themselves. They are entering a school where the 
purest features of human character are developed and invigo- 
rated. They gain the world and they gain their own souls 
besides. 

Well, then, is it the interest of the two parties in this Brit- 
ish colonial marriage that I am speaking of, to come together ? 
I have spoken of the objections; let me now speak of the 
advantages. First, is it the interest of Great Britain? These 
are not the days of small states. Every day we see small states 
combining into large. The great powers grow greater; the 
lesser powers confederate for protection. All but ourselves 
have room within their own boundaries to increase their num- 
bers. These small islands of ours are already as full as it is con- 
venient that they should be. Ireland thirty years ago held nine 
millions of people. But the potato crisis came, and more than 
a third of them have been driven to find a home elsewhere. 
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We cannot by taking thought ever so earnestly add an acre to 
ourarea. The expanding powers of our race are not diminished. 
But we require room in which to grow, and we have territory in 
the colonies as large again as Europe if we choose to use it. 
When I hear men talking of annexing Egypt, annexing Asia 
Minor, annexing this or that, I think of the schoolboys who 
were invited to a breakfast in a garden, where the table was 
ready spread with the choicest fruits which it produced, and 
they would touch none of them: they preferred to climb the 
trees to gather sour apples for themselves. Great Britain is 
strong now ; but if her flag floats over no land beyond her own 
shores, she must stand still while her rivals increase. Abso- 
lutely she may not decline, but relatively she must. The 
Americans count that by the end of the century they will be a 
nation of eighty millions. Why are we to lag behind the Ameri- 
cans? You who have families to provide for, what will you do 
with your sons? When I see the swarms of children running 
about our streets, I ask myself whether these precious bits of 
English life are to be lost to the English commonwealth. I 
travel through the boundless plains of South Africa, where a 
perfect soil, with a perfect climate, is crying out to be cultivated. 
What enchantment prevents the soil and the cultivators from 
being brought together, where the food will multiply faster than 
the mouths can multiply to eat it, and the owners of such 
mouths can become fresh millions of British citizens? . .. . 
I will illustrate to you what that soil can do. Natal is for the 
most part a desert, bare asa Scotch moor. Eight years ago a 
gentleman in Maritzburg desired to show the colonists what a 
mine of wealth they were neglecting. On a slope three miles 
from the town he enclosed forty-five acres of wilderness, on 
which nothing was then growing but coarse grass. He broke 
up the ground, he sowed a quantity of various seeds, and that 
was nearly all that he did. Six years after, he took me to see 
the place. Round the edge of the enclosure was a thick belt of 
trees—pines, gum-trees, and acacias—already forty or fifty feet 
high, forming a perfect shelter. Passing through, we came into 
seven acres of coffee plants in full bearing. Beyond the coffee 
plantation were groves of orange-trees, lemons, citrons, pome- 
granates, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, figs—all loaded with 
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fruit. In the open spaces between them were strawberry-beds, 
beds of pineapples, melon-beds, beds of vegetables of all kinds, 
in profuse luxuriance. Ornament had not been forgotten. 
Rhododendrons, azaleas, roses, magnolias, camellias, seemed 
struggling with each other which could most perfectly develop 
its choicest beauties. It was a very garden of Alcinous. It was 
the work of but half a dozen years, and the cost of producing 
it had been next to nothing. On the resources of such a soil, 
and on the ‘number of English people who might thrive there 
as they never throve at home, it.is needless to comment. ° 

Turn to the other side—to the effect in England on English 
trade. The whole world, we are told, is the English market. 
But is it'a sure market? It is held subject to perpetual chal- | 
lenge, and foreign competition comes up fast behind us. The 
Americans are rapidly supplying themselves—nay, they are 
supplying us here in our own stronghold. American calicoes 
have been seen in Manchester itself. The Americans are ‘not 
easily beaten on what they set their minds to do.': But if we 
look to the colonies we find that trade follows:the flag. ‘The 
colonies, in proportion to their population, buy more thah twice 
as much of us as strangers buy, because the colonial merchants 
are Englishmen who have emigrated thither, and are in close con- 
nection with the great firms at home. In another fifty years 
there will probably be four times as many people in the colo- 
nies as there are to-day; the whole vast number of them pro- 
ducing corn and wine and wooland silk and gold and diamonds, 
and crying out for all that we can supply them with from our 
workshops and factories. ~Let them remain under-our flag, and 
be it interest or be:it:sentiment which prompts them, to us they 
will come to buy and sell. England has no customers so con- 
stant as her. own people. I cannot listen patiently when I 
am told that it matters.nothing to us whether they leave us or 
stay with us. To me it seems that on whether they remain 
with us or not, the whole alternative depends whether we are to 
continue the greatest people in the world, or to decline into a 
second Holland. . 

So much for our own interest. Now for the interest of the 
colonies. I have said that they will lose in becoming more 
closely attached to us. They will lose the inviting prospect of 
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future independence; they will lose the pride of developing 
a separate national character—they will be Englishmen, and not 
Australians or Canadians. But they will have the same liber- 
ties which we have; neither morenorless. Once let it be deter- 
mined that they are integral parts of the empire, and they will 
have no more to fear from the caprices of the Colonial Office. 
They will not be petty states, small in purpose, counting for 
nothing in the councils of the world—a prey, it may be, of fac- 
tions, and with a problematic destiny. They will be incorpo- 
rated in a great historic commonwealth, the freest that exists, 
with a splendid past behind it, and with powers stretching 
round the globe. They will lose less than Scotland lost; they 
will gain all that Scotland gained; and even the loss to Scot- 
land at the union was more in imagination than reality. Scotch 
patriotism believed that it had sold its birthright ; does Scotch 
patriotism complain now? Is Scotland sacrificed to England? 
Has the national spirit of Scotland grown tame? Scotland is 
all that she was, and more than all that she was; free as ever, 
in the essential meaning of freedom, and strong with twice her 
old strength, for she has the strength of England added to her 
own. 

The union with Scotiand was brought about because our 
hearts were set upon it. If our hearts had been set as warmly 
on our colonies we should not have lost America a hundred 
years ago—we should not now be talking of the disintegration 
of our present dominion. An American was once speaking to 
me of the possible annexation of Canada to the United States. 
I asked if Canada would like it. ‘“ Like it?” he said; “ would 
I like Baring Brothers to take me into partnership?” And is 
not Canada, I thought, already in partnership with Great Brit- 
ain? and is not one firm as good asthe other? Unhappily, no. 
Canada is not in partnership with Great Britain; Australia is 
not in partnership; South Africa is not in partnership. We 
have never invited them into partnership. They are still “ poor 
relations,” whom our ruling classes tolerate at a distance, but 
have no desire to recognize as really belonging to them. No 
colonists are admitted to our ancient ordersof honor. We have 
indeed created of late years a special order for them—the “ St. 
Michael and St. George;” but the very specialty marks them 
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off from us as a distinct and inferior race of beings. A colonist 
of course might not aspire to the Sublime Garter; but not one 
of them has even the “ Bath;” not one of them has even a 
seat in the Privy Council. You never heard of a Victorian earl 
or a Canadian marquis. The agents of our self-governed colo- 
nies are at least as important personages asa Chinese or a Brazil- 
ian ambassador. A colonial premier is a man of consequence 
in his own country ; but agents and premiers are nothing inthe 
London world. The Foreign Office lights its lustres for a Shah 
of Persia, a Khedive of Egypt, or a Sultan of Zanzibar. No 
such honors are offered to Sir John Macdonald or Sir Julius 
Vogel. They are not named in court circulars; they pass un- 
noticed in the levees; they are not reported among the distin- 
guished guests at ministerial dinner-parties. Is it answered 
that we regard them as belonging to ourselves, and that we 
treat them as if they were at home? I reply that you do 
neither the one thing nor the other. You do not admit them 
to your honors as Englishmen; you do not pay them respect as 
if they were strangers. 

The Americans have no “poor relations.” A new settlement 
is formed into a territory. When it has become of sufficient 
consequence, it enters the Union as a State. Had we begun 
thus, there would have been no difficulty. The crown colony 
when it attained its majority would have been enfranchised and 
represented in Parliament. It is too late now. Neither the 
colonists nor we are prepared at present for any such proposal. 
Distance is not the difficulty. Members of the Cape Legisla- 
ture come to England habitually in the recess upon their own 
business, and return to Cape Town for the session. But the 
self-governed colonies have a larger control over their own 
affairs than would be compatible with a political union with the 
mother country ; and they are not likely to part with it till they 
know better what they are to expect from us. Nor could we 
on our side have colonial members voting taxes in our Parlia- 
ment while we have no voice in theirs. It has been suggested 
that colonial members might sit and speak and have no vote 
—or they might vote only on questions of imperial policy. 
Distinctions of this kind are fantastic. Public policy carries 
taxation behind it. If colonial members come at all, they must 
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come with the full privileges of representatives. To limit those 
privileges would be to place on them a public stamp of inferior- 
ity, and would aggravate every existing soreness. 

Another notion finds favor in some circles, that the consti- 
tution might be altered. An Imperial Council might be formed 
out of representatives from all parts of the empire, and to this 
council might be entrusted all questions of peace and war, of 
external commerce, or of the management of the army and 
navy; the present Parliament being left with functions like 
those of an American State legislature. Of course out of 
such a council the ministers would be chosen. The major- 
ity there and not elsewhere would determine who were to 
be in office and who in opposition. I do not envy the members 
who should propose such a change to the House of Commons. 
To expect that the British Parliament, with its traditions of six 
centuries, with a historical grandeur unapproached by any legis- 
lative body that ever existed, except perhaps the Roman Senate, 
would perform the happy dispatch, and reduce itself into the 
condition of a parish vestry or a county board, demands a 
power of belief to which I am myself unequal. The House of 
Commons is now sovereign in this country. Sovereign bodies 
may be upset by revolution; but they never abdicate, that I 
know of, as long as they have health and strength to hold on. 

It is waste of time to discuss the architecture of such castles 
in Spain. No political union with the mother country is to be 
looked for now. Perhaps it can never be. It depends, in my 
opinion, on whether the mother country can change its front 
and come to regard the colonies as the foremost of all its inter- 
ests. Let the colonists see that we are in earnest ; that we wish 
to share with them in all that we have and are; that we will 
pour our spare population and capital into them, as if their ter- 
ritories were so much new soil added to our own islands; that 
their able men shall have free access to all avenues of honor 
and power among us: then it may be that the iron will heat 
up to the welding point. Till that time comes, I shall make no 
suggestions as to how the union is to be. I do not believe that 
there is any “ ow’ just now which it would not be worse than 
useless to try. Much may be done meanwhile. Confidence 
may be recovered, and good feeling cultivated ; we may eman- 
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cipate our policy from European traditions ; we may do many 
things, which I will point out presently in detail. But I must 
draw first an important distinction, which is often overlooked. 

When we speak of colonies, we must remember that we have 
colonies of two kinds. There are those which are self-governed, 
as the Australian colonies, New Zealand, the Canadian Dominion, 
and the Cape Colony. Besides, there are a large group where 
the executive is still with the crown, as the West India Islands, 
Ceylon, Natal, the Transvaal, the Mauritius, and several more. 

The old intention of the Colonial Office was gradually to 
emancipate them all, to keep them in leading-strings only till 
they could go alone, and to give them all constitutions as soon 
as they should be competent to manage their own affairs. Two 
distinct tendencies have since revealed themselves. In colo- 
nies where there is a preponderating European population, con- 
stitutional liberty has taken firm hold and works successfully. 
The result has been different in colonies where the colonial 
population preponderates. Constitutions tried under such cir- 
cumstances have been found unworkable: we have had troubles 
in Jamaica, troubles in Barbadoes, troubles in Natal; and in 
more than one instance the crown has been forced to resume 
its authority. The reason is obvious. If we give the blacks 
the franchise on the same terms with the whites, where they 
have the numerical majority they are the white man’s masters ; 
and this position is not found to be tolerable. If we refuse 
them the franchise, we pass them over to the tender mercies of 
an oligarchy of planters; and a constitutional government so 
conducted may be a tyranny of the most abominable kind. 

No one colonial policy is applicable to communities so en- 
tirely different from one another; and with regard to the West 
Indian and African colonies there is a further circumstance 
which complicates the question yet more gravely. The Red 
Indians, the Aborigines of Australia and New Zealand, disap- 
pear before the white settler. Their history has been a sad 
and even a shameful one; but these races are essentially wild. 
They cannot accommodate themselves to civilized ways, and as 
we may not preserve them to hunt as we do foxes, they die as 
the wild animals die. Gentle treatment makes no difference. 
The savage pines in his cage like the eagle. The imprisoned 
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eagle will not mate and rear his eaglets in captivity; he waits, 
gloomy and solitary, for his own deliverance in death. So it is 
with the savage tribes; they recede before the white man into 
the wilderness, and perish as if stricken with blight. Utterly 
unlike them is the African negro. The negro takes to domes- 
tication as kindly as the duck to water. He is called idle: we 
should all be idle if we were not obliged to work; we have idle 
classes at home who are rather proud of that privilege. The 
negro no more objects to work than the European man; that 
is to say, he will work when he must. He is faithful when well 
treated; he is an excellent servant. When I was travelling in 
South Africa I had a black man and a white man with me, 
and the black was worth a dozen of the white. For all I know, 
the black race may be as good as the others when it has gone 
through the same training. Hitherto the negro has had no 
chance; he has been a slave from the beginning of history; as 
he is now in Cuba, so you see him painted on the walls of the 
Egyptian tombs; he is ignorant, childish, given to drink; he is 
free now, but he cannot stand alone in competition with his 
white superiors; we have yet to find out how to deal with him. 
He does not pine, like the Sioux or the Delaware, for the wild 
freedom of the forest, and die if it is taken away from him. He 
is happy enough when he has enough to eat, and he multiplies his 
little black olive-branches at a rate which might make Malthus 
turn in his grave. What is to become of him? Hecan be 
trusted with a vote in America, because he forms but a small 
fraction of the community; but in Jamaica, where he is ten to 
one compared to the whites, how is it to be? Or in Natal, 
where he is twenty to one? I have the warmest respect both 
for his heart and for his understanding; but I cannot wish to 
see him trusted with the government, nor can I wish to see 
him handed over to those who, if they can, will coin his sinews 
into gold. 

Colonies like these are in the condition of India; we cannot 
govern India with a constitution, and we cannot govern Jamaica 
with a constitution. The negroes are a legacy left to us by the - 
sins of our fathers, and if we simply wash our hands of them, 
and tell them that they are free now and must be their own 
keepers, we may pretend, on platforms and in leading articles, 
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that we are the most righteous people upon earth; that we 
have struck the fetters from the wrist of the slave, and all the 
rest of it, but the latter end of the poor creatures may be worse 
than the beginning. Our fathers at least cared for them as well 
as they cared for their horses. I will tell one story from my 
own experience, to show how it fares with them in the days of 
liberty. During my South African travels my black driver was 
taken ill; he required a strong dose of calomel, and I gave it 
him. We came in the evening to a hotel, and I asked the mis- 
tress to let the man have a bed, as he was unwell. I asked it as 
a favor, because I knew that the colored servants were left gen- 
erally to sleep in sheds and outhouses. I met a flat refusal. 
They kept no beds for black fellows, the woman said—no black 
fellows were allowed to sleep under the same roof with the 
whites. The weather was cold and wild. I said that the man 
might die if he was all night in the air, with the medicine which 
he had taken. “Let him die, then,” was the answer. “ He shall 
have no bed here.” Finding that I could not move the mistress, 
I repaired to the kitchen, and found the cook there, a Burmese, 
to whom I told my situation, and asked him if he could help 
me. ‘Well, sir,” he said, “it is a hard case; I ama married 
man, but if my missus does not object, he may turn in with us.” 
I confess I thought that my friend the Burmese was a better 
Christian and a better citizen than his masters. Colonies where 
such a spirit is abroad are not fit for constitutional government. 
They are not growing into independent nations; they have not 
the making in them of independent nations. They must remain 
under authority till they have learnt the duties of humanity. 
This subject should bring me to speak more particularly of 
South Africa, the part of our colonial empire of which I person- 
ally know more than any other. There is much to be said about 
it. But South African politics just now are full of intricacies and 
complications. To enter fully upon the questions at issue would 
require more space than the limits of this article will afford, and 
any partial opinion which I might express would be misleading 
and mischievous. The general situation is plain enough. The 
Europeans in South Africa have around them and in the midst 
of them a vast multitude of negroes, growing fast by natural 
increase, and reinforced continually from the interior of the 
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African continent, tribe after tribe pouring in to take shelter 
under the British flag from the oppression of their own great 
chiefs. The Europeans, on the other hand, are pressing north- 
wards, with no fixed frontier. Ivory and gold and diamonds, 
and boundless pasture-fields, and mighty rivers, ready-made 
highways of future commerce, beckon forward the English and 
Dutch settlers; and where they go the government must follow 
them. Already the Zambezi is talked of as the probable boun- 
dary. But the Zambezi once reached will be overleapt by 
British enterprise. Beyond the Zambezi lies the Congo, a river 
as vast as the Nile, which has just been explored by Cameron 
and Stanley. Other discoverers are already prospecting on the 
great lakes where the Nile itself rises; and more than one 
thoughtful person believes that by the end of the century we 
shall have charge of the African continent at least as far as the 
equator. Howis this enormous country to be governed? The 
Cape Colony from Table Mountain to the Orange River has 
its own parliament. The native pressure falls least heavily on 
the Cape Colony, as it is sheltered from the interior by 
the frontier states, and there it has been possible to give 
the natives the franchise. Yet even within this colony at this 
moment a desperate native war is raging. The colonists can- 
not defend themselves, and British regiments are now fighting 
for them ; while the British governor has been obliged to dismiss 
his colonial ministry, and in addition to the native war there is 
a political crisis. Such a beginning promises ill for the indefin- 
ite extension of an African empire. The difficulty of granting 
self-government to such acountry increases with each new an- 
nexation, when the number of the natives increases and the 
number of the whites diminishes. Were the African settle- 
ments under such an administration as we have in India, we 
could control blacks and whites alike, and we could prohibit 
the encroachments which bring about these conflicts of races. 
As things are, we have no authority in the colony itself, where 
the power lies and the wealth. Beyond the colonial border we 
have an indefinite responsibility, and no power at all but what 
we furnish from home. Under these conditions I am not daz- 
zled with the prospect of our promised dominion. Eager as I 
am that the colonies which we have should be attached more 
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firmly to us, I believe that we may have too much of them in 
their present loose coherence. To the British Government, 
South Africa is now only valuable for the harbor and naval 
station at Table Mountain. It may be a question whether we 
might not with advantage give the South Africans the alterna- 
tive of returning under the authority of the crown; with the 
understanding that if they refuse, we shall retire ourselves 
within the lines of our own necessities, and release the rest of 
the country from its allegiance. : 

Leaving South Africa, I come now to the general question, 
What can be done towards drawing closer to us our self-gov- 
erned colonies ? 

First, we can show that we regard the colonists as Englishmen 
and not as strangers, and that we wish to give them a voice, so 
far as their and our constitutions allow, in the administration of 
public affairs. We cannot now admit their representatives to 
the House of Commons. But there is a second house to which 
the objection does not apply. Why should we not have colo- 
nial peers? The colonies produce very eminent men—men of 
large fortune, distinguished politicians, the equals socially and 
intellectually of many of those whom we select at home for 
political canonization. Why should we not have the help of 
these persons in the House of Lords? Questions often rise in 
Parliament affecting colonial interests, and the jurisdictions of 
the Imperial and Colonial Parliaments come occasionally into 
collision. It would be very useful if we had Australians and 
Canadians present among us who could speak in the name of 
their own people, and warn us when we were touching on their 
interests. In matters, moreover, of imperial policy the colonies 
would not be so completely unrepresented as they are at pres- 
ent. There might be a reluctance (I think it would be a pro. 
per reluctance) in these young communities to introduce among 
themselves the hereditary dignitiesof the Old World. But there 
might be “life peers.” I wish we had them of our own. A life 
seat inthe Upper House would bea proper reward for a leading 
colonial lawyer or statesman; it would be appreciated’ by him- 
self, and still more by his wife and daughters. 

Again, there is the Privy Council. The Privy Council has 
many functions in which the colonists might have a share; and 
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it might have many more. The mere title of Right Honorable is 
something as a public recognition that a man has deserved well 
of his country. People like these feathers in their caps, and so 
do their friends for them. 

Again, there are the various departments of the civil service. 
What-could be more desirable than that we should have colo- 
nists as the immediate servants of the queen? It may be said 
that they can offer themselves now for the competitive exami- 
nations on the same terms as Englishmen or Scots or Irish: 
But the examinations follow the line of our home education. 
The education in the colonies is not identical with ours, and 
cannot be; and young men of equal or superior ability educated 
at colonial colleges would have no chance in a competition with 
opponents specially trained in England. They know this, and 
therefore do not come forward. Why should not a certain num- 
ber of vacancies be allotted to each of the great colonies? Let 
examinations be held in Melbourne and Sydney and Ottawa and 
Cape Town. Plenty of ambitious youths will then be found to 
enter for the race. They would come from the most influential 
families, and each one of them that gained a position would be a 
tie between his relations and the mother country. Imagine a 
merchant in Sydney with ason in the Foreign Office; his neigh- 
bor across the street with another in the Board of Trade; a 
third with a favorite boy in the Indian Civil Service, hearing of 
him rising in favor, becoming collector, commissioner, lieutenant- 
governor, perhaps, in Scinde or the Punjaub. The colonists 
would have at once an immediate interest in the active life of the 
empire. In fifty years, when Australia has thirty million inhab- 
itants, how would our grasp on India be tightened if the Aus- 
tralians felt that it belonged as much to them as to us! 

The English professions cannot create special facilities for 
colonial competition. We have Irish lawyers and doctors, 
Scotch lawyers and doctors, even American lawyers, in distin- 
guished practice among us; we would gladly see Australians 
and Canadians added to the list. Lord Lyndhurst was colo- 
nial born. They must make their own places, however, and if 
they succeed they will be warmly welcome. But there are the 
universities, which ought to be the centres of education for the 
elect of the British race from all parts of the world. Let 
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Oxford and Cambridge invite the colonies to unite with them 
in founding scholarships and fellowships bearing the colonial 
names. And let the colonial schools be allowed to nominate 

their best. students to such scholarships, to take rank on the 
‘foundations, where they may qualify themselves for higher 
advancement. The distinctions which such students may 
acquire will reflect credit on the land they come from. They 
will form home friendships. We shall learn what the colonists 
are, and they will learn what we are ; and insensible links will 
form, more strong a thousandfold than the most ingenious 
political contrivances. 

So, again, with the army and navy. There are young men 
in every country unsuited for the tamer walks of life, and made 
by nature to be soldiers and sailors. Might not a few commis- 
sions be granted to the colonies with advantage ? a few nomina- 
tions to our naval training-ships? Nay, we have Highland 
regiments, we have Irish regiments. Why not have Australian 
regiments and Canadian regiments? Why not have Australian 
and Canadian frigates and line-of-battle ships, forming part 
of the general service, yet manned and officered by their own 
people? Might not this be the true solution of the vexed 
questions of naval stations and colonial defences and divided 
commands, such as are now harassing South Africa? The 
colonies will not have it, I am told. But did we ever invite 
them? The Canadian Dominion has seventy thousand seamen 
and a militia of nearly half a million. I once asked an eminent 
statesman whether we might not look on so handsome a 
force as adding something to the strength of the empire. 
“The empire!” he said. ‘Why should Canadians fight for the 
empire? Let them be strong for themselves.” The Canadians, 
it seems, look differently on their relations with us. During 
these last few weeks Canadian battalions have volunteered for 
service with us should a war break out. Let us devoutly hope 
that a war will not break out, and that we shall not need their 
help. But they have shown that, so far as they are concerned, 
the interests of the empire are their interests, and they claim a 
place at our side in defence of it. 

Lastly, what the colonies most need from us is a supply of 
British immigrants. Tens of thousands of our people annually 
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leave our shores for other lands. The British Government 
refuses to interest itself in their destination, and professes the 
most entire indifference whether they remain subjects of the 
crown or prefer to change their allegiance. The Americans 
know their value. Of all foreigners who land on their shores 
the English are the most welcome, and the Americans spare no 
pains to secure English. They attract not only four fifths of 
the numbers who go away from us, but they attract the pick 
and flower of them. The remainder which are left to the colo- 
nies are the second-best only: younger sons of good families 
who have gone wrong; ex-officers of the army and navy who 
have parted with their commissions; lawyers, doctors, and clergy- 
men, who for one reason or another have been unsuccessful at 
home ; agricultural laborers, poorly educated or not at all; and 
the vagabond class who collect at gold-fields and diamond- 
fields. We do not send out convicts any more; but the impres- 
sion still remains in practice that the British colonies are 
places of exile and quasi-penal settlements. We could earn 
the gratitude of the colonists forever if we could place this 
matter on a better footing. To succeed well in a new country, 
a lad should go early and learn the ways of it before he becomes 
his own master. I go to one of our new national schools; I 
see long rows of bright little boys and girls gathered up out of 
the streets, and given a chance of growing into serviceable men 
and women. I ask myself, as I look at them, what is to be the 
future of these little creatures, whose intelligent faces promise 
so much. How many of them may be orphans? How many 
of them must be children of parents who ill know how to feed 
and clothe them! The school does much, but it does not teach 
any bread-winning trade. Tens of thousands of children will 
be annually turned adrift in this country, after three or four 
years of training, with no outlook but a dreary one. Why 
might not arrangements be made with well-conditioned colonial 
settlers, to take some of these boys and girls as apprentices, 
and bring them up under their own eye to colonial business ? 
If it be understood that they may have the services of such 
children till they are twenty-one years old, they will themselves 
cheerfully pay the cost of bringing them out, and will feed, 
clothe, and care for them. At twenty-one they would receive 
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a certain sum in money for wages. They would have acquired 
the knowledge necessary for success, and they could start on 
their own account, with the certainty of a prosperous life before 
them. I have talked to colonists high and low on this subject, 
and I have heard but one opinion from them—that there is no 
boon which we could bestow on them for which they would be 
more heartily grateful, 

I have thus mentioned a few things which might be done to 
attach the colonies to us without touching the existing consti- 
tutions, and I might mention several more; but 1 pass to the 
most important change of all, without which all else will avail 
nothing. 

Washington left as a legacy to his countrymen a warning 
never to entangle themselves in European complications. The 
Americans have remembered the lesson and have acted upon it. 
They do not fret themselves into agitation over the “ balance of 
power.” “Furious Frank and fiery Hun” may fight till Dooms- 
day, and America will not lift her hand to promote the quarrel 
or to end it; and thus America goes on upon her way, develop- 
ing quietly her own enormous resources, not needing to load 
her back with the huge military establishments which burden 
the industries of every nation in the Old World. Her modest 
budget scarcely reaches to a third of the sum which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer annually demands of England ; and in- 
stead of piling up her national debt, she pays it off by a million 
a month.- Inevitably and properly the English colonies will 
desire to imitate America’s example. To them, as to their 
great model, the politics of Europe are a game, in which they 
have only a spectator’s interest. And though they may be 
moved, as Canada has been, into momentary sympathy with 
the mother country at an exciting crisis, they will tend always 
into an attitude of neutrality. Therefore it is quite certain that 
if it be England’s intention to adhere to her old pretensions, if 
England persists that she will be the arbiter of Europe 
(although on the European continent she owns not an acre, 
save Gibraltar Rock, and never can acquire an acre), the colo- 
nists will wisely decline a nearer union with us. Even now the 
present light connecting thread lays them open to serious 
danger. Those who meddle in quarrels in which they have 
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but an artificial interest are likely in the end to make 
enemies of all who are vitally concerned. It is possible—I do 
not say it is probable—that if England adheres to these courses 
she may provoke again, as she has done before, a European 
combination against her as a general nuisance. She may find her 
supremacy even on her own ocean disputed by the united fleets 
of injured and resentful powers; ugly visitors may look in 
upon her undefended colonial harbors; ugly demands may be 
presented at sea towns like Melbourne, with threats of shell 
and rocket if they are refused. To these casualties the colonies 
are liable already. In a political union with us they would 
have to share the cost of the ambitious elevation which it 
pleases us to claim—a cost incalculably great, and incurred for 
objects which prudent men will not think to be worth the 
outlay. If the colonists are as wise as I believe them to be, 
they will resolutely refuse to take on themselves any such 
dangerous obligations. Glory we may gain in these contests; 
but glory as barren as it will be hardly won. No territory in 
Europe can we annex or occupy. No milliards of indemnity 
can we extort at the cannon’s mouth from the inland continen- 
tal capitals. We may carry our flag with our old pride in the 
smoke and roar of naval battles. We may sink our enemies’ 
ironclads, we may ruin their commerce, and we may spend in 
doing it our hundreds of millions which we shall leave poster- 
ity to pay. If the English people are so enamored of their 
European position that on these conditions they mean to cling 
to it, they are masters of their own destiny. But let them 
understand that in choosing this course they will part company 
with the rest of their kindred. The empire of the New World, 
the empire of peace and prosperity, they abandon forever. 
Now in this our own generation we stand at the parting of the 
ways. Choose whom you will serve—whether the old spirit 
which you call honor, and which another age may call madness 
and dishonor; or the spirit which in the fire and cloud led 
these millions of our brothers out of the Egypt of vain ambi- 
tion, into the promised land of industry and self-respect— 


Choose, and your choice shall be 
Brief, and yet endless : 


briefly made, and endless in its consequences. 
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To me, English statesmen seem like the man who had a 
hundred sheep, and left his ninety-nine to stray and forsake 
him if they pleased, and wandered off after the worst and most 
scabbed of his flock—after some phantom of prestige, some 
vapory image, like that which mocked Ixion. What are Eu- 
rope and its dissensions to us, that we should heap tax on tax, 
add ship to ship and battalion to battalion, because a few mil- 
lion souls are to pass from one sovereign to another—because 
Germany is growing stronger than France, or Russia is gaining 
ground against the Turks? 

The balance of power! Why is the balance of power more 
to us than to America? If other nations are strong, let 
us make ourselves strong. But the pretence itself is but an 
excuse. No other country dreams of meddling with England. 
Our danger, when it comes, will be, as it has always been, from 
our own meddling first with others. Let the Great Powers go 
at it, exhaust their treasuries, take the laborers from the field 
and the horse from the plough, arm the one with rifle, and yoke 
the other to the cannon. Let them convert Europe into an 
arena, where the bears and base dogs shall tear each other for 
age after age, and where each generation shall follow in the 
bloody footprints of its predecessor. But let it be understood 
that we mean, for our part, to be henceforth spectators of these 
performances, and that we will act in them nomore. The Chan- 
nel marks us off from the Continental stage. The enterprise of 
our own people has built another for us—a stage where we need 
fear no rivals, and can play in contrast our own drama of peace. 
If we need allies, let us turn our faces, not eastward to Europe, 
but westward beyond the Atlantic. 

I have said much of the Americans. They are the people 
of the future. In the Americans we may read the character 
and tendencies of the ages that are to be. They are sprung, 
like us, from the loins of our own fathers. They claim an equal 
share with us in the traditions of English history; and their 
great men trace their descent with as much pride from histori- 
cal English families. Theirs, as well as ours, are the Planta- 
genet and Tudor princes. Theirs are Drake and Raleigh, 
Burghley and Cromwell. Theirs are Chaucer and Shakespeare 
and Bunyan. In our modern poets and men of science, in 
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Scott and Byron, in Burns and Tennyson, in Macaulay and 
Carlyle, in Tyndall, in Huxley, in Darwin, in John Mill, they 
will allow us no exclusive right of possession. Let any Eng- 
lishman, whom the Americans have learnt to respect, go over 
among them and see if he is received as a stranger. Their 
voluntary and instinctive sympathies prove that between the 
American and the English people there are bonds uniting them 
closer than those which unite any nations on the globe, and 
only the action of what are called the governing classes among 
us prevents the political relations from becoming as intimate as 
the spiritual. An American alliance is worth all French, Aus- 
trian, German, Italian, Greek, Turk—all European alliances to- 
gether. We two nations standing back to back, with our sepa- 
rate governments, but one in heart and one in policy, they with 
their enormous continent, we with a no less vast colonial 
union, may then spread into an innumerable company of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish born freemen; and, secure in our own 
deserved prosperity, we may leave Europe to work out its own 
destiny. Can imagination picture a fairer prospect for us? 
There would be no risk of war then, for who would have a mo- 
tive to quarrel with us? Who would dare to quarrel with us? 
There would be no danger of colonial disintegration, for what 
colony would dream of leaving so splendid an association? 
Little need should we then have to boast of the army corps 
that we can move, or of the number of campaigns that we can 
bear, or to start in alarm when fools talk of England’s prestige 
being in danger. From the sure and serene heights of power 
and confidence we could smile at the envy which sneered at 
England’s decadence. 

Ninety years ago, when all generous hearts were beating 
with hope at the opening of the French Revolution, Jean Paul 
said : 

“On the sunset gate of this century stands written, ‘ Here 
is the way to virtue and wisdom,’ as at the western gate of 
Cherson stands the proud inscription, ‘Here is the way to By- 
zantium. Infinite Providence, thou wilt cause the day to 
dawn!” Three generations have gone by, and, for Europe, 
that day has not dawned. It is still “the twelfth hour of the 
night.” The “birds of prey are still on the wing,” and dock 
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and arsenal ring loud as ever with preparations for mutual 
slaughter. How is it with England? It may please our princes 
and aristocracies to challenge their parts in this dark and lurid 
prospect. Kings and emperors and dukes and field marshals are 
all that they know or care for in the human family. The rest 
of us fly after the vain glitter of these people as moths fly 
about a candle. We all feel honored in paying taxes, and kill- 
ing and being killed, at these illustrious persons’ bidding. I 
feel honor in nothing of the kind. 

Let the “rest of us’ look to ourselves. America saw its 
way long ago, and cast their lots with their own kindred. 
There lies the way to our Byzantium—not eastward, through 
the Sea of Marmora, where queen and cabinet are trying to 
drive us, but far off through the sunset gate which leads into 
the New World. 

In a change of policy, in a disregard forever of a past which 
is out of date, in the hearty embracing of a new future, when 
all English-speaking races will have one interest, and English 
and Americans, Australians, Canadians, South Africans, shall 
rank side by side for the common good of mankind—there, and 
nowhere else, lies the true solution of the colonial problem. 
Give us that, and we need look no further. The British Em- 
pire will be held together by a magnetism which no local or 
selfish ambition can then decompose. All difficulties will van- 
ish then. Noprovince of such an empire will be denuded of its 
wealth, denuded of its genius, denuded of its self-dependence, 
where the life-blood of the heart will flow freely to the furthest 
extremities. I saw in Natal a colossal fig-tree. It hada cen- 
tral stem, but I knew not where the centre was, for the branches 
bent to the ground and struck root there; and at each point a 
fresh trunk shot up erect, and threw out new branches in turn, 
which again arched and planted themselves, till the single tree 
had become a forest, and overhead was spread a vast dome of 
leaves and fruit, which was supported on innumerable columns, 
like the roof of some vast cathedral. I saw an image, as I 
looked at it, of the future of England and her colonies, if the 
English people can read the signs of the times. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
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